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COMMITTEE ON STREET TRADING BY CHILDREN. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GEORGE HENRY, EARL CADOGAN, KG., 

Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland. 


Mat it please Your Excellency : 

We have the honour to submit the following Report on the questions 
referred to us by Your Excellency’s Warrant of 18th March last, with regard 
to the employment of children during school-age, especially in street trading 
in the large centres of population in Ireland. 


THE COURSE OF THE INQUIRY. 

We began our inquiry in Dublin, and after two private preliminary 
meetings, at wh^ch our future procedure was arranged, it was decided that 
the meetings for the reception of evidence should be open to the representa- 
tives of the Press. 

We held sittings in Dublin for the reception of evidence on the 14th, 16th, 
18th, 22nd, and 25th April, at which we obtained very interesting and 
instructive information. 

Among the witnesses who came forward and afforded us valuable 
assistance were the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Pile, and other members of the 
Corporation of Dublin. Mrs. Tolerton, who appeared formally for the Police- 
Aided Clothing Society, was also able to speak as Secretary to the 
Philanthropic Reform Association. This association, which has long mani- 
fested the deepest interest in the questions referred to us, was also repre- 
sented by Mr. Charles Eason. Very valuable evidence was also given by the 
Rev. Gilbert Mahaffy, Chairman of the School Attendance Committee for the 
South-east Division ; and by the Rev. Mr. Connell, a member of the School 
Attendance Committee for the North-east Division of the City. 

Having completed the taking of evidence in Dublin on the 25 th April, we 
continued our inquiry in Belfast on the morning of the 29th April, and sat 
on consecutive days until the evening of the 1st May, 

We have to thank Sir Samuel Black, Town Clerk of Belfast, for having 
procured for us the use of the Council Chamber in the Town Hall. 

In Belfast, as in Dublin, we collected very valuable evidence. Mr. Phenix 
^nd Mr. M'Lorinan, the gentlemen nominated by the Corporation, were 
members of the School Attendance Committee. We had also the assistance 
•of the clergy of several denominations, and ladies engaged in philanthropic 
work. We received special evidence from Mr. Snape, Principal Inspector of 
Factories ; Mr. William Pedlow, Senior Inspector of Schools ; and Mr. R. H. 
Reade, D.L., Managing Director and Chairman of the York Street Spinning 
Co. Mr. R. H. Baird, Managing Director of the Evening Telegraph and 
other newspapers having a considerable street circulation in Belfast, also 
gave evidence. The labour conditions in Belfast being different in many 
respects from those in Dublin, a novel and important element was introduced 
in the evidence bearing upon the factory work of the children of school-age. 
It is also a notable fact that while the streets of Belfast show an even 
greater necessity for the regulation of street trading by boys than those of 
Dublin, there is practically no street trading by girls in the former city. 
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We held a sitting in Cork for the reception of evidence on the 13th May. 
Twelve witnesses appeared before us, including Mr. Michael Condon 
Daly, representing the Corporation ; Mr. Maurice Healy ; the Rev. Father 
Bernard, O.S.F.C., President of the Cork Boys’ Brigade ; Mr. Mullins, 
Head School Attendance Officer ; and Mr. George Crosbie, Chairman of the 
Directors of the Cork Examiner Co. and the Evening Echo, and the 
evidence will be found very interesting. 

It will be seen that in the three cities we took evidence from the respon- 
sible officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
we desire in particular to draw attention to the evidence given by Mr. 
Rodden in Belfast, the organizing Secretary for Ireland of that Society.' 
Members of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, nominated by the Chief Com- 
missioner, and of the Koval Irish Constabulary, nominated by the Inspector- 
General, were also examined, and gave important evidence. 

Some of the witnesses handed in memoranda which we print in the 
Appendix. It was a source of regret to us that the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul was not represented before the Committee. . The reasons are, how- 
ever, fully explained in the letter from the Hon. Secretary, which we have 
included in the Appendix, and which shows that the work of the Committee 
has, as might be expected, the earnest sympathy of that Society. 


GENERAL RESULTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.- 


See Appendix 
No. 3. 

See Appendix 
No. 4. 


See Appendix 
No. 4. 


Q. 1287, 2170-75. 
3327-30, 3000 
(16), (22), 
3630-35, 

3831, 33. 


As regards street trading generally, the police returns show that in Dublin 
there are 214 boys under the age of 14, and 219 from 14 to 16, making a 
total of 433 ; and there are 32 girls under the age; of 14, and 148 from 14 
to 16, making a total of ISO, following this occupation. In the case of the 
boys, the large majority, viz., 366, are engaged in selling newspapers; 186 of 
these are under 14, and 180 from 14 to 16. As regards girls— 20 are 
employed in selling newspapers, 76 selling fruit, 48 selling fish. 

In Belfast there are 1 ,240 boys up to the age of 1 6 years engaged in 
street trading— 694 of these are employed selling newspapers, and 497 taking 
messages ; 5 L6 of the boys selling newspapers are under 14, and 178 from 14 
to 16; while 309 under the age of 14, and 188 between 14 and 16, are 
employed taking messages. 

There is but one girl in Belfast selling newspapers in the streets, and she 
is over 14. The majority of the street trading girls, viz. 45, are returned as 
engaged in taking messages, but evidence was not forthcoming as to the 
exact meaning of this. 

In Cork the street trading is practically confined to boys selling newspapers, 
of whom there are, according to the police returns, 114. The necessity for 
regulating these is painfully apparent to any one passing through the streets, 
and we were sorry to find that many of these boys are employed on Sunday 
mornings in selling Saturday’s Dublin evening papers. There is also evidence 
as to Sunday trading both in Dublin and Belfast, and that this Sunday morning’s 
work is the cause of the absence of children from Divine Worship. 

So far as serious crime among these street traders is concerned the 
evidence given to us, and the police returns supplied, tend to show 
that these poor children are, as a rule, well disposed, and that they only 
need supervision to keep them straight ; but their lot, without any regulations 
of their conduct or other control, is a very wretched one, full of danger to 
their future well-being, and witness after witness testified to the necessity 
for regulating their lives in the hours of work. 

The principal dangers to which they are exposed are those arising from late 
hours in the streets, truancy, insufficient clothing, entering licensed premises 
to find sale for their goods, obstructing, annoying, or importuning passengers, 
begging, fighting with other children, playing football or other games m 
the streets, using bad language, playing pitch and toss, smoking — all “ 
which are matters of common observation, and have been testified to by 
many of the witnesses. In our opinion these evils can be lessened, if aot 
entirely removed, by the simple system of regulations, licences, and badges. 
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We have no doubt that insanitary homes and immoral surroundings, with 
the want of any open spaces where the children could enjoy healthy exercise 
and recreation, are strong factors in determining towards evil courses in the 
cases of the children of the poor. 

We found but one witness, Mr. Robert Baird, Managing Director of the Q. 2802. 
Evening Telegraph and other papers circulating in Belfast, to testify that the 2812 - 
present conditions of selling papers in the street were satisfactory and cannot 2813. 
be improved ; and that instead of tending to demoralize they have the 
opposite effect. 


We propose dealing with the subject under the following heads : 

(1.) Street trading — 

(a) By boys ; 

(b) By girls. 

(2.) Other wage-earning by children during school age. 

(3.) School attendance and Day Industrial Schools. 

(4.) Clothes and lodgings. 

(1.) Street Trading — 

(a) By Boys. 

The result of our inquiry has been to convince us that powers should be 
given to Local Authorities similar to those already granted by a Local Act 
to Liverpool. The Council of any county or borough should be empowered, 
if they think fit, to make bye-laws with respect to street trading by persons 
under the age of sixteen, and by such bye-laws — 

(a) Absolutely to prohibit such street trading, or to permit such street 

trading, subject to conditions of age, sex, or otherwise specified in 
the bye-laws, or subject to the holding of a licence to trade to be 
granted by the Council. 

(b) To regulate the conditions on which such licences may be granted, 

suspended, and revoked. 

(c) To determine the days and hours during which, and the places at 

which, such street trading may be carried on. 

(d) To require such street traders to wear badges or uniforms. 

(e) To regulate -generally the conduct of such street traders. 

-Provided that — 

(1.) The grant of a licence or the right to trade shall not be made subject 
to any conditions having reference to the poverty or general bad 
character of the child or young person applying for a licence or 
claiming to trade ; and 

(2.) Any such child or young person to whom a licence is refused by the 
Council may appeal to a court of summary jurisdiction, who may 
grant or refuse the licence, and whose decision shall be final. 

We think it desirable, however, that street trading should be discouraged q. 512, 597-8, 
as far as possible, and with that view we suggest that if it is proved to the 1741-2. 
satisfaction of the Council that the applicant’s parents or guardians are not in 
circumstances requiring the child or young person to trade in the streets, or 
at the money earned by him in so doing is likely to be spent by them upon 
'mk, the Council should refuse the licence subject to an appeal as aforesaid. 
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We think, that there should be a general statutory provision prohibiting 
street trading by children on Sundays, and further that no child shall 
be employed in any street trading or other occupation between, the hours 
of nine in the evening and six m the morning in summer, and eight in the 
evening aDd six in the morning in winter : provided that the Council of any 
county 3 or borough may by bye-law vary these hours either generally, or for a 
specific occasion, or for any specified occupation. 


(6.) By Girls. 

We would gladly have recommended the absolute prohibition of girls 
trading in the streets, if we had found that it could be done without a 
possible infliction of hardship and suffering in some instances ; but we have 
been satisfied from the evidence that exceptional cases may arise where 
these results would follow upon total prohibition, and we therefore, although 
with reluctance, suggest that the power be retained of licensing girls 
between the ages of 11 and 16. 

All such cases should be investigated with the greatest care, and, in fact, 
it should be made more difficult for a girl than for a boy to be a street trader 
in the future. There should be no street trading for either boys or girls under 
the age of 11 years. 

We also find it necessary to suggest that facility should be given 
for the prompt issue of a licence and badge in cases of sudden emergency, 
such as might arise from the illness or death of the bread-winner or other 
similar cause, subject to revocation should it be found on inquiry that the 
case was not a proper one. 

In determining the grant of such licences, we recommend the Councils to 
be guided by the following general considerations : — 

1. No licence shall be granted to any child under 11 years of age. 

2. All children, whether boys or girls, between the ages of 11 and 16 years, 
shall be entitled to be licensed, provided the Council are satisfied — 

(а) That they intend to trade in the streets of the City. 

(б) That they are not unfit to trade through being sickly, blind, deaf, 
dumb, deformed, or mentally deficient. 

(c) That they have the consent to their being licensed of the persons 
purporting to have the custody, charge, or care of them, if such persons 
are fit persons and have fit homes. 

(d) If the person having custody, charge, or care of any child is not 
a fit person, or has not a fit home, the consent of such person shall not 
be necessary to the child’s being licensed. 

(e) In the case of a child having no home, or no proper home, the 
Council may require as a condition of licence to trade being granted, that 
he or she. reside in lodgings approved by the Council, provided always 
that no child shall be required to live in lodgings which are not under 
the control of a person ot the same religious belief as the child. 

(/) No charge to be made for the licence or badge. 

( 9 ) Any licence may be suspended or revoked in consequence of— 

Conviction of the holder summarily, or upon indictment for 
any offence ; 

Its being used as a cloak for begging, immorality, imposition, 
or other improper purpose ; 

Failure to notify to the Licensing Committee within one week 
of any change in the holder’s place of residence ; or 

Breach of any of the conditions upon which it is issued. 
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These conditions might be, generally, as follows : — 

(а) No licensed child shall be in any street for the purpose of trading 

after 9 o’clock at night. 

(б) No licensed boy, who is not exempt from school attendance, nor any 

licensed girl, shall be in any street for the purpose of trading after 
7 p.m., betw een the 1st October and the 3 1st March. 

(c) No licensed child shall trade in the streets unless decently and suffi- 

ciently clothed. 

(d) No licensed child shall trade at any time unless wearing his or her 

badge in the appointed way. 

(e) No licensed child shall in any way alter, deface, lend, sell, pawn, 

transfer, or otherwise dispose of its badge. 

{/) No licensed child shall enter any premises for the sale of any intoxi- 
cating liquor, or premises licensed, according to law, for public 
entertainment, for the purpose of trading. 

( g ) No licensed child, trading in any street, shall obstruct any passenger 

or annoy him by importunity. 

Every licensed child shall obey the orders of any constable given 
for the purpose of preventing the obstruction or annoyance of 
passengers. 

(h) No licensed child, unless exempt from school attendance, shall trade 

in the streets during school hours. 

( k ) Every licensed child, under 14 years of age, shall, unless holding a 
certificate of exemption issued by the School Attendance Com- 
mittee, attend school, as required by the Irish Education Act. 
1892 ; and shall, unless he can show a reasonable excuse, produce 
to an authorised officer of the Council, on the 30th June, 30th 
September, 31st December, and 31st March in each year, a 
certificate of having so attended, to be issued by the head teacher 
of the Public Elementary School attended by the child. 

The bye-laws made by a Council should not have effect until confirmed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and should not be so confirmed until at least fourteen 
days after the Council have published them in such manner as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may by general or special order direct. The Lord Lieutenant should 
have power, before confirming any bye-law, to consider any objections to it 
that might be addressed to him, and, if necessary, to order a local inquiry to 
be held with respect to such objections. 

Any legislation that may be introduced should provide for the punishment 
of any person employing a child in contravention of the bye-laws as to street 
trading, or permitting a child to be so employed ; and it should provide, in the 
case of a child contravening the bye-laws by the commission of a second or 
subsequent offence, for that child to be sent to an Industrial School. 

(2.) Other Wage-earning by Children under the Age of Fourteen I cart. 

We are glad to be able to report that we have had the testimony of 
witnesses from all sides that there are in the great centres of population 
in Ireland few, if any ; examples of cruelty to children in the form of 
excessive labour. 

In Dublin, unfortunately, there is not much opening for the employment of 
children of school age excepting in street trading, Cork is still worse off in that 
respect ; but in Belfast there is no want of work for children of from twelve 
to fourteen years of age in the factories. 

This accounts for the absence of girl traders from the streets of Belfast, 
and the factory work also provides an outlet for large numbers of the boys 
engaged in street trading after they reach the age at which it ceases to be 
a profitable pursuit. 

All the children employed in factories are half-timers and none under 12. 
The half-time system consists in their employment in the factories on alternate 
days, and their school attendance on the other days is compulsory. The hours 
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Q. 1797, 3137. 


for factory work are from six in the morning until six in the evening, with 
two hours interval for dinner — and on alternate Saturdays from six until 
twelve, with half an hour’s interval. The hours of school attendance on the 
other days are from ten to three, with no school on Saturdays. 

The factory hours are no doubt long, and we had evidence that the early 
hour in the morning may be injurious ; but, on the other hand, we had 
evidence that the children are bright and cheerful, and that their progress at 
school is as satisfactory as that of the children who are not so employed, and 
that the factory work abroad is still more exacting. We also had evidence to 
the effect that the factories are well ventilated, and the general health of 
the hands properly attended to ; and in these circumstances we do not feel 
called upon to make any adverse comments upon the conditions of child 
labour outside that of street trading. 

(3.) School Attendance and Day Industrial Schools. 

We join these closely connected subjects under one head. Evidence 
was given both in Dublin and Belfast as to the large number of children 
whether street-traders or not, who are not upon the roils of any school, and 
also as to the irregular attendance of many who are upon the rolls. It 
was suggested that the law prohibiting a second prosecution within two 
months was partly responsible for this. There was also a good deal of 
evidence, especially in Belfast, as to the insufficient number of attendance 
officers, and some as to the great leniency shown either by the magistrates 
or by the attendance committee itself. In Cork prosecutions were very 
numerous. 

The Departmental Committee on Reformatory and Industrial Schools in 
Great Britain, 1896, reported as follows upon the Day Industrial Schools:— 


241. We have nothing but praise to give to these institutions. We concur with the observations 
of Colonel Inglis in. his last report : — 

“ Day Industrial Schools are without exception going on well and doing good work. It is 
always a pleasure to go into these schools and to see the order apparent everywhere, and the 
children almost invariably look bright and cheerful. In some more attention might well he 
paid to industrial training, whilst in others I have no reason to find fault on this score. 
These schools are doing well wherever they have been established. . . . They are most 

interesting schools to an inspector ; he can feel that there is no mistake about the quality of 
the work done in them ; the order and attention are always excellent, and one cauuot but 
hope that some of the orderly and cleanly habits learned in them may be reflected in some 
degree on the miserable homes from which they generally come.” 

The attendance at these schools is very good ; and so also is the attendance at public elementary 
schools of those licensed from Day Industrial Schools. Almost the only offence at the school is 
truancy, chiefly during the summer months, when the children are apt to sleep out at night and 
not to go home in the morning, and so are not sent to school. Those who have experience of the 
system do not find it pauperising to the parents ; as a rule, the parents object to their child being 
sent to the Day Industrial Schools ; besides being laid under contribution, they lose the services of 
the child out of school hours, and have the trouble of sending him to school an hour earlier in the 
morning. The homes are wretchedly poor, and in many instances bad ; to say that no injurious 
ettects follow from the children returning home at night would be going too far, but, ou the 
whole, the children, from returning home, receive very considerably more good than harm; the 
work 41 be school is not thrown away in consequence. Some of the worst cases are doubtless 

more fitted for a boarding industrial school, but these by a natural process will sooner or later find 
themselves there. 

In our opinion, these schools are founded on right principles ; parental responsibility is 
enforced ; the home tie is maintained ; the child, whilst subjected to so much discipline as is 
necessary, is not deprived of its liberty, and is treated on a system of kindness ; and the school 
au lot i les recognise that in dealing with such a neglected class it is requisite to have even better 
teachers and better appointments than those which suffice for an ordinarv school. The work of 
dressing and attending to these children is often of a most disagreeable character : but it is en- 
couraging to know that the fact of the teacher doing so much for the children personally attaches 
not only the cluldren to the teacher, but also the teacher to the children, and that as a rule a 
teacher^ having once taken to the work, would not exchange it for employment in a public 


-These schools are open to boys and girls, and are conducted as mixed 
senoois. ihey are mainly intended to meet eases of persistent non-compliance 
with, attendance orders. r 
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Truant schools, a few of which are established in England, differ from Day 
Industrial Schools in two particulars — they are residential for short periods, 
and the discipline is more severe, so as to act as a deterrent on the child 
against possible future committals. 

We believe that in the majority of the cases in Ireland the truancy is due 
to the parents not to the children ; and we, therefore, recommend that for the 
present at all events the remedy should be confined to the establishment of 
Day Industrial Schools, coupled with the enactment of a statutory provision 
for Ireland similar to that _ contained in section 6 (2) of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1900, increasing the maximum penalty for breach of a com- 
pulsory attendance order from five to twenty shillings. 

We "believe that with a system of licensing for street-trading children, 
the retention of the licence being subject to the quarterly production 
of a certificate of fair average school attendance from the principal teacher 
of the school which the child has last attended, and with a system of Day 
Industrial Schools to deal with cases of truancy, and with the power of 
inflicting the increased penalty we recommend, the attendance at the 
elementary schools will very soon present a much more satisfactory aspect. On 
the question of increasing the penalty we desire in particular to refer to the 
evidence of Mr. Mullins, the Head School Attendance officer in Cork. 

But we wish to record our concurrence in the warning expressed by the 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Great Britain in his last 
Report, that : — 

(1.) If an attempt is made to deal in a Day Industrial School ■with children of 
definitely criminal habits or associations who ought to be removed to a residential 
school, the Day Industrial School is doomed to fail ; or 

(2.) Where the school is run in a lialf-keavted fashion, or is. considered to he in any 
way a penal establishment, it is equally doomed to fail. 

A Day Industrial School should be a great deal more than simply a feeding day 
school — it should be a centre of a great social effort. An attempt should be made not 
only to elevate the children and keep in touch with them after school hours, and after 
their school term is over, but also to get in touch with the parents and influence them. 

These axe the views of the Inspector for Great Britain which we deem it 
instructive to bring prominently forward now that the Day Industrial School 
is, we trust, about to become a part of our educational system in Ireland. 

We found that the Day Industrial Schools were regarded with disfavour 
by some of the witnesses in Belfast ; hut we believe that the opposition 
arises from an imperfect apprehension of their character. The ordinary 
Residential Industrial Schools and the Day Industrial Schools have quite 
distinct functions, and the establishment of the latter will in no wise 
interfere with the working of the former. The Day Industrial Schools 
should be reserved' for the large class of children whose truancy is due 
to neglectful parents and other influences, but who are not proper subjects, 
in the first instance, for the Residential Schools. 

It may be necessary, however, in the absence of Truant Schools to deal with 
cases of persistent truancy arising from the child’s own wilfulness by sending 
the delinquent to a Residential School, and we recommend that power to do so 
should be obtained. 

(4.) Clothes and Lodgings. 

One of the principal difficulties to be met in the case of these children 
engaged in selling newspapers in the street is the difficulty of securing that 
they are decently and sufficiently cloihed. We regard this as an essential 
condition of licence ; but' we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the poverty 
of the child, which renders it a proper subject fora licence, may also render it 
extremely difficult to comply with the condition. It is in such cases that the 
™dly assistance of the Police-Aided Clothing Society would be invaluable, 
but the resources of tbat Society are limited, and we regard it as of great im- 
portance that the Councils should be invested with statutory powers to 
supplement them out of the rates. 

Ibe Police-Aided Clothing Society in Dublin has done excellent work, and 
. eserves every support and encouragement that can be given to it. Ihere 
Ujno such society or association as yet in Belfast ; but we were glad to learn 
tbat there is every prospect of this want being supplied in the near future. 


Q. 2300-4, 2570, 
2597, 3110. 


Q. 3808. 
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Q. 467-70, 1036, 
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Q. 321-3, 465-6, 
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We think that the children who are licensed to earn money by street 
trading- should be able to, and should be required to, contribute somethin* 
say a penny a day, towards the clothes supplied to them to enable them to 
comply with the condition of being decently clothed. We agree in the 
views expressed by the Lord Mayor of Dublin and others on this point. 

Similarly as regards Homes or lodgings, we think that the Councils should 
be empowered to subscribe out of the rates towards the maintenance of anvof 
these receiving street- trading children. We do not believe that many cases 
would arise in which it would be desirable or possible to make it a condition 
of licence that the child should go to a particular Home ; but cases may arise, 
and if, and when they do, we think it would be well for the licensing authority 
to have the power of contributing to the child’s lodging. 

We visited the Catholic Boys’ Home in Middle Abbey-street, on the 7th 
May, and we concur with Sir Thomas Pile’s view that it is an admirable Home. 
We print in the Appendix the Report for 1900-01. 

It has been suggested that there should be a Child’s Court apart from the 
ordinary Police Court for dealing with offences committed by children. Many 
of the witnesses concurred in this suggestion, which we think is one worthy 
of favourable attention, and we recommend that, if possible, it may be carried 
into effect. 

We think it has a demoralising influence upon children to enter pawn offices 
for the purpose of pledging any articles, and we therefore recommend that the 
law in Ireland be assimilated to that in England by imposing a fine on any 
pawnbroker receiving pledges from persons apparently under the age of 
sixteen years. 

We should also welcome a statutory provision forbidding any child under 
the age of fourteen years entering licensed premises. 

Although our Inquiry was mainly directed by your Excellency’s warrant to 
be an iuquiry into street trading in the large centres of population in Ireland, 
there was also included the question of the employment of children generally 
of school age, and it will be seen from the Report and Evidence that we dealt 
with the latter branch of the subject in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. As it was 
not our intention to visit other parts of Ireland we endeavoured to ascertain 
by Circular the views of the Local Authorities in other of the more important 
cities and towns, as well as of the County Councils, but in three cases only 
were replies received. 

We print in the Appendix the Circulars issued by us, and any replies 
received to No. 2 Circular. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1.) Street trading for both boys and girls to be regulated by Local 
Authorities, and licences issued on the lines of the system in force in 
Liverpool. 

(2.) The making of the bye-laws should not be compulsory on the Local 
Authorities. 

(3.) The age for street trading for both boys and girls to be fixed at 
eleven to sixteen. 

(4.) Street trading by girls to be discouraged as far as practicable, but 
not absolutely prohibited. 

(5.) Street trading on Sundays for both boys and girls to be prohibited 
by Act of Parliament. 

(6.) Day Industrial Schools to be established in the large centres of 
population. 

(7.) The Councils to be empowered to apply money out of the rates 
towards providing clothes and, if necessary, Homes or lodging 5 
for street-trading children. 

(8.) A penalty on pawnbrokers receiving pledges from persons apparently 
under the age of sixteen. 
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( 9 .) The creation of a “ Child’s Court ” apart from the Police Court, for 
the disposal of cases of children brought up for breaches of the 
bye-laws or other offences. 

(10.) The maximum penalty for breach of an attendance order under 
Section 4 of the Irish Education Act, 1892, to be increased from 
five to twenty shillings. 


CONCLUSION. 

Should our recommendations be carried into effect we confidently expect 
to see a very marked improvement in the school attendances. A re- 
ference to the evidence will show that should this take place the ques- 
tion of the sufficiency of the existing school accommodation will become 
one of urgent importance, and we eommend it to the best attention of those 
responsible for the provision of adequate school-buildings. We also think 
that the means for systematic training in manual work are as yet very 
insufficient, and we trust that the efforts now being made to improve these 
may be successful. We desire further to invite special attention to the 
evidence given by Father Bernard in Cork, and to express a hope that his 
suggestions as regards Night Schools may be found capable of adoption. 

We had the misfortune to lose, by death, the assistance of our 
colleague, Sir Malcolm Inglis. He was only able to attend our first preliminary 
meeting, but we feel that his great experience, coupled with his intimate 
knowledge of the facts as they exist in Ireland, would have rendered his advice 
invaluable, and we hoped for the aid of his mature judgment in our 
endeavours to bring our work to a satisfactory and useful conclusion. 

The clerical work for the Committee has been well and zealously discharged 
by Mr, William Langran, of the Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Office, who acted as our Secretary ; and we also wish to place on record our 
appreciation of the work done by Mr. Sherlock, our official shorthand 
writer. 


We have the honor to be, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient Servants, 

FREDERIC F. J. CULLINAN. 
R. BAGWELL. I 

JOHN FAGAN. 

JOHN MULHALL. 


W. LANGRAN, Secretary. 
10 ih June , 1902. 


C 


Q. 1329-37, 

1446-52, 

2405-14. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THB 

Committee on Street Trading by Children. 


FIRST DAY— MONDAY, I 1th APRIL, 1902. 

AT DUBLIN CASTLE. 

Pnsent Sir PnEDEBic P. J. Cuilikas, C.B. (Chairman); Mr. Bichabd Baowell, D.L. ; Mr. Johh Eaoah, 
F.R.C.S.I. ; Mr. John* Mulhall. 

Mr. William Langran, Secretary. 


Chairman. — Unfortunately, our colleague, Sir 

Malcolm Inglis, is not very well ; and he is not allowed 
out to-day ; but I hope that very soon we shall have him 
here to help us. I will now ask the Secretary to read 
his Excellency’s Warrant. 

Secretary (reads) — 

“ Warrant of Appointment. 

“ I hereby appoint Sir Frederic F. J. Cullinan, 
c.b., of the Chief Secretary’s Office ; Mr. Richard 
Bagwell, d.l., of the Local Government Board ; 
Mr. John Fagan, f.ilc.s.i., of the Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools Department ; Sir Malcolm 
J. Inglis, d.l. , of the Board of National Educa- 


tion, and Mr. John Mulhall, of the General 
Prisons Board, to be a Committee to inquire into 
the question of the employment of children during 
school age, especially in street trading, in the large 
centres of population in Ireland, and to report 
upon the alterations in the law, and o'her steps 
that may be desirable. And I appoint Sir Frederic 
Cullinan to be Chairman, and Mr- William 
Langran, of the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools Office, to be Secretary of the Committee. 

“ CADOGAN. 

“ Dublin Castle, 

“ 18 th March, 1902.” 


Sir Thomas Pile, Bart., examined. 


r Cha irma n. — S ir Thomas, in the absence of the 

Lord Mayor^ we ask you to be our first witness this 
morning ? — Yes, Sir Frederic; I just made a short 
synopsis of any little evidence that might be, perhaps, 
of assistance to you. 

2. It is rather late for us to look at it now ; but 
you may leave it with me! Are we to take it that you 
represent the views of the Corporation as well as your 
own?— Yes. 

3. Have the Corporation at present any powers of 
dealing with street trading? — None. 

4. They have no powers of making bye-laws ? — No ; 
if S P L Urely a P°^ ce matter. As you are aware your- 
* ’ police make practically all, and have control 

of all the street regulations. 

fact?"^N ^ orporat * on Imve no powers at present, in 

1 suppose you are familiar with the law in Liver- 
pool?— Yes. 

7. You have read the Liverpool report? — Tes. 
o. As we have not seen the synopsis of your evidence 
* i ** Hmt you are in favour of extending 
w Liverpool system to Dublin? — I am, with certain 
modifications. 


in ' P ” h , a P s we W 1H come to them afterwards. Speak- 
Corporation, are you able to say 
.? th ?y would be prepared to administer bye-laws 
hey had them? — Well, I think bye-laws that would 
a Ai CarTl , , °, u *' on ^e Imcs of the Liverpool Corporation 
police°effedf’ COU ^ * 3e » only administered by the 

y ~ u think that a system could be devised by 
“ e Corporation and the police and the School 
*™ited would be able to administer the bye- 
— jii , C“> clearly. But I think that primarily you 
C £ ^ ave m r ely upon the police for the carrying out 


11. I understand. To what authority would you 
leave the framing of the bye-laws? — I am inclined to 
say to the Government. If the police were in the 
hands of the Corporation — under their control — then 
I would say the Corporation, clearly. But as the 
working of the Act and the carrying out of any regu- 
lations must, in my. opinion, be altogether in the hands 
of the police, I think that the making of the bye-laws 
ought largely to be in their hands. 

12. Of course, in Liverpool, and in the other towns 
in England, it is in the hands of the Council ?— Quite 
true, for the simple reason that they are in the same 
position with regard to the police as the Government 
are with regard to the police here. 

13. Yes. But in Liverpool, and in those other towns 
where the bye-laws are framed by the Councils, they 
are subject to the approval of the Home Secretary? — 
They are, clearly. That is the only safeguard, if you 
might so call it. 

14. Here, I presume, you would be in favour of the 
bye-laws being subject to the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant, whatever authority might have framed 
them?— Yes, clearly. The reason I am a little in 
favour of the Government making the bye-laws is be- 
cause of the difficulties that we have had over the 
bicycle bye-laws. You may remember that the Corpora- 
tion made bye-laws dealing with the lighting of carts 
and bicycles in the streets. They were approved of by 
the Lord Lieutenant, but we have never yet been able 
to get them carried into force by reason of the fact that 
the police would not exercise the powers unless the 
Corporation were prepared to give some guarantee as 
regards any actions that might possibly arise with 
regard to them. 

15. And these are the only bye-laws that that diffi- 
culty has arisen in? — These are the only bye-laws that 
these difficulties have arisen in ; that is, dealing purely 
with the streets. 


April 14,1902. 


Sir Thomas 
Pile, Bart. 
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16. Do the Council make other bye-laws dealing with 

the streets, administered by the police ? — I have no 
recollection of any other bye-laws other than those of 
street lighting. , . . 

17. Are there not bye-laws with regard to the nag- 
wavs 5 — Those are things that we really look after 
ourseives. The police are not called on to interfere 
with them. Bye-laws relating to such matters as 
street lighting must be carried out by the active co- 
operation of the police. With regard to bye-laws for 
the opening up of roads or pathways, or things of that 
kind, we have our own staff to look after them, and do 
not call for the assistance of the police. _ 

18. Let us take, for instance, snow in winter. Do 
not the police interfere there — and what is their posi- 
tion ?— Thev do, undoubtedly ; their function there 
being to summon, of course. 

19. The bye-laws are made by the Corporation?— 
Clearly. 

20. And the police assist in carrying them out?— 
Clearly ; but it is really to a qualified extent, because 
there is not a very active co-opwation. 

21. Well, now, to come to the Liverpool bye-laws, 
you are aware that the opinion has been strongly ex- 
pressed that the age in Liverpool should be extended 
from fourteen to sixteen? — Yes. 

22. If any bye-laws were made for Dublin, do you 

think that a similar extension would be possible here? 
— I do. . 

23. You think that the age for boys ought to be six- 
teen?— I think the age for boys undoubtedly ought to 
be sixteen. 

24. From eleven to sixteen shall we say ? — No. With 
regard to the age I take this position: that eleven is 
somewhat too old an age to fix in Dublin. In Dublin, 
you know, we have a great deal more poor than pro- 
bably in any city, proportionately to its size. There 
are a great number of what is termed the very poor ; 
and then there is absolutely — I won’t say absolutely — 
but there is practically no employment for juveniles. 
There are no factories of any moment in the city of 
Dublin where juveniles may be employed. Therefore, 
in my opinion you have a larger proportion of children 
in proportion to the population of children on the 
streets, street trading. I think that to fix the age at 
ten would not be an unreasonable Ijmit with regard to a 
child. Of course, then I would deal with the hour to 
which the child should work u£ to. But I would fix 
the age at ten ; and I would go even a little further, if 
necessary. I would give power to the authority — who- 
ever that authority might be — that under certain 
exceptional circumstances — I take it they would be 
very exceptional — I would even allow a child of nine 
for a limited period to engage in street trading. • My 
reason for that is this: that we have in Dublin, un- 
doubtedly, a great number of small families where 
the husband is dead, poor widows, charwomen and the 
like, with three or four children perhaps. The eldest 
is nine years of age, and his earnings, little though 
they may be in selling papers in the streets, is a dis- 
tinct help to the life of the family, and helps to keep 
the family together. It would be a great hardship, 
in my opinion, if he could not, after his school hours 
— because I am very strong that all these children 
should have to go to school, and I believe the effect of 
putting these regulations into force will be to help the 
enforcement of the School Attendance Act — it would be 
a great hardship if, after his school hours he should 
not, for a certain period — an hour, or two hours, as 
the case may be — be able to earn a few pence. I don’t 
think it would be a very material injury to a lad of 
nine. I take it that it should be only under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. I take the age as ten ; eleven 
is rather high. As regar b the hours, I would classify 
them under thro i heads. In Liverpool they have two 
classes. They have children who attend school, and 
children who are exempt from school. No child can 
sell in the streets after 9 o’clock, in Liverpool, except 
those who are over the age. Then children who -are 
not exempt, that is, who have to attend school, cannot 
sell after 7 between October and March. But during 
the rest of the year they can sell until 9. My: idea 
is this: that instead of -having only two classes, 
exempt and non-exempt, I would have three. I would 
have the class I speak of ; it would be a very small 
number of exceptional cases of children of nine. And 
those children under ten should only trade after school 
hours, say, .up to 8 o’clock at night. Then I would 
have children over ten not Exempt from school, trading 
after school Tiours ; and 1 would allow them to trade up 
to 9. 


25. Summer and winter ? — Yes ; I am inclined to 
think so. Then, as to children who are exempt frorri 
school. I would allow girls to trade until 9 o’clock. ar,d 
boys until 10 o'clock. I would allow no girl in the 
streets after 9 o’clock at night. If possible, I would be 
in favour of not allowing any girls at all on the 
streets. But we have to look at things as we find 
them ; and where a city is so steeped in poverty that a 
number of girls and boys are only one degree above 
starvation, to interfere with the earning of even the 
small sums that they do earn is a very serious thine. 
And, therefore, I would not like to make a strong, 
drastic rule that no girl shall sell anything on the 
streets at all. But I would limit the hours for them. 

26. Mr. Fagan. — Do you think that the fact that 
Dublin is not a commercial city tends very much to 
the increase in the numbers of street-trading children? 
— I think it has had that effect, more especially from 
6ome circumstances that I have not mentioned. 

27. You consider Belfast a successful place?— I 
should say there would be more employment for chil- 
dren of that age, for half-timers. 

28. I have a return here, from the police, which 
shows that there are 1.240 children engaged in street 
trading in Belfast, and in Dublin there are only 700. 

Chairman. — The Dublin figures have been amended 
since then. The number is less than 700, according to 
these amended figures. 

Sir Thomas Pile. — Does that cover all children of all 
ages ? 

Mr. Facan. — Fourteen to sixteen years of age. 

Chairman. — Six hundred and thirteen is the total 
number given now. 

Mr. Fagan. — And 1,240 in Belfast. 

Sir Thomas Pile. — I am rather surprised to see that 
for Belfast, considering what occurred in Liverpool. 
They say that the first year there were only 700 licensed 
children in Liverpool ; and to-day there are only over 
600 licensed children. It surprises me that there are 
so many in Belfast as 1,300. 

29. Chairman. — Are you in favour of regulating the 
street trading of children by a general Act of Parlia- 
ment or by bye-laws made under particular Acts? 
Would you have a general Act enabling all the local 
authorities in different towns to make bye-laws ?— I 
think it might be better. I am only influenced against 
it to this extent— where different places would have 
different circumstances. I don’t know, though, that 
there should be a very great deal of difference in the 
circumstances. 


30. They might be met by the bye-laws? — Yes. 

31. If there was a general Act enabling bye-laws to 

be made ? — I think so. I don’t know that I- would give 
very much limit as regards the age or the hours. I 
would fix them pretty definitely. I would not allow 
the authorities to vary them materially, if at all I 
think those two are circumstances that can be dealt 
with by a general Act. ... 

32. You would prefer that they should be dealt with 
in a general Act? — As regards the hours in which tn* 
children should trade, I Slink so. 

33. And the ages?— And the ages, I think so. I" 
the general Act I would so restrict the bye-laws tea 
they could only make bye-laws within those hours. 

■ 34. Then as to these bye-laws, would you extend 
them to every work besides street trading to every 
work in which children are engaged in wage earning 
—I would be inclined to do so, clearly. I don 1 1 


it is advantageous for a child to have to work for very 
lone hours if he or she is going to do any school worx 
. speaking, now, of the school 


long hours if he o 
of any moment, 
child. 

35. For factories and workshops they have 
tions already. Then there is a lot of workdon , 

-1 street trading, but in private shops. lhe I?. , 

of home drudperv done bv these children- 


arise there, would there not? ... 

•36. Certainly,- there would be a difficulty?-—! on 
think I w'ould very much interfere with the home ’ 
hardly at alL 

. 37. I think that is the tendency. *he 

Unities ate So great that it would not be possible 
any general Act?— I think so. 

38. 'Would you have statutory limitation* «i . 
number of hours' work each day, or. the - . 

hours each week, over and above school hours 
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I would allow the child to trade within the hours I 
have mentioned ; whether he does trade the whole 
r^riod or not is a matter of indifference. 
h 3Q You did not mention the hour in the morning, 
■six o'clock in the morning? — Well, a child that is 
joins to school, I don’t think, ought to be allowed to 
trade at all until after school. Then, as to a child 
that is not going to school, who is exempt from school 
—he must be fairly clever to get out of school before he 

is thirteen I see no objection to his starting work at 

9 or 10 o'clock in the morning. He has a long day if 
he works until 9 at night. He has a twelve hours' 

01 40 . You are speaking of street trading ? — Yes. 

4L You would allow no street trading before 9 o’clock 
in the morning for these children ?— No ; I think it is 
quite long enough. I am speaking of the circum- 
stances of Dublin. Judging by the circumstances of 
Dublin, 9 o'clock would be quite early enough for all 
practical purposes. 

42. I suppose that is really a matter that would be 
left to the bye-law-making authority? — I think so. I 
think it might fairly be left to them. 

43. Well now, I think we will come to the question 
of the clothing of these street-trading children. What 
class are they taken from?— The street-trading child, 
in my opinion, is largely taken from the poorest of the 
poor 'class, in other words, the wastrels. 

44. Are they able to clothe themselves decently?— I 
don't think they are. But I must say there is a marked 
improvement, in my opinion, . in the clothing of the 
children for the last couple of years. It is attributable 
altogether, I should say, to the .Police-Aided Clothing 
Society— how far the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has contributed, I am not aware — 
I attribute it very largely to that Society. Un- 
doubtedly you see less children running about in rags 
and tatters and almost naked, to-day, than you did 
three or four years ago. And I think, with regard to 
that, that possibly some arrangement might be made — 
Mrs. Tolerton will be able to tell you a great deal more 
about the Police-Aided Clothing Society than I can— 
but if the bye-laws were put in force as they are in 
England, and the child had to be properly clothed, it 
might be done through the Police-Aided Clothing So- 
ciety. With regard to dressing the children, I don’t 
know whether it would not be possible, in giving the 
clothes to the children, to ask them to pay something 
for them. I do not like giving them anything if I can 
possibly help it, without some little payment. 

45. Especially children earning money? — That is 
what I mean ; even though it is only Id. or £ d . a day. 
You would, in registering them, give them a badge, 
and you would have a certain control over them. 
There would not be any difficulty in getting the money 
from them ; and I think it would undoubtedly be an 
assistance to the formation of a boy's character that he 
should have to pay something for the clothes that he 
gets. I would not make that a hard and fast rule, 
because, after all, the Police-Aided Clothing Society 
is really a charitable organization, and is doing work 
of that nature. But in most cases I would try to do 
that. 

46. They found a great difficulty in regard to the 
clothing in Liverpool? — I know they did. 

47. Another difficulty in Liverpool was with regard 
to homes and lodgings. Are there no such things in 
Dublin? — There are not, as far as I know. I do not 
know of any. I think we are very badly off in Dublin 
for that sort of thing. I feel very strongly about that. 
What I would like to see would be, of course, Day In- 
dustrial Schools, and as an adjunct to them we could 
have some sort of Homes. I do not know that there 
would be a great many. I am distinctly against taking 
children from their parents, if it is possible to keep 
them there. Even if they were not the very best, I 
would almost go so far as to say even if they were bad, 
unless the surroundings are morally, hopelessly bad, 
the child is better with- its parents. Still, there are 
cases in which it is absolutely necessary to take them 
away. 

48. The Day Industrial School system enables them 
to go back to their parents ? — I know it does. It takes 
them away for the best part of the day and gives them 
some little food. They would be able to trade for some 
hours afterwards. As to the Home, I do not know if 
it is worked voluntarily. I have not considered how it 
should be managed. The Corporation- would be very 
pleased, in- my opinion, to assist such a Home. A grant 
would be made towards the establishment and equip- 
ment of 'such-* Home. 


49. In Liverpool the Corporation obtained powers April 190 
for providing lodgings, and also for contributing io- g; r Thorn** 
wards the expenses of approved lodgings not provided p;] e g art 
by themselves. But their own inspectors visit these 

places. You probably know that some religious diffi- 
culty arose in Liverpool ? — I am aware that it did. At 
the same time it is just possible it might arise here. 

We would be able to avoid religious difficulties by 
having two Homes, one for Protestants and one for 
Roman Catholics. 

50. And the child would be only sent to the Home 
of its own religion ?— Clearly, and ought to be so sent. 

I am distinctly against a child, no matter what its 
offence under this Act may be, being sent to rrison ol 
being fined. I have seen some of them in Dublin, 
small street hawkers selling fish or any goods like that 
on the paths. They have ten summoned perhaps after 
three or four warnings, have been brought before the 
magistrates, and have been fined five or ten shillings. 

That practically meant at once sending them to prison, 
because it was an impossible sum for these poor people 
to pay ; and the effect of sending them to prison is 
demoralisation instantly. To my own knowledge I 
have known cases of young girls being sent to prison 
because of these fines who have simply become after- 
wards hopeless prostitutes. 

51. Do you think there are a great many cases of 
children being sent to Industrial Schools who ought to 
be in their own homes? — Not so many. There is a great 
deal of care taken with regard to Industrial Schools. 

I am speaking of Dublin. It is a matter which is 
watched very closely by the Corporation — the cases sent 
to Industrial Schools." We are distinctly in favour of 
sending children to Industrial Schools instead of Re- 
formatories, and always have been. In fact, speaking 
for myself, I would like to see the Industrial School 
system developed. I think that it is to the advantage 
of the child in many cases to send it to an Industrial 
School. I would like, however, to see the power under 
the Act compelling the parent to subscribe to its sup- 
port strengthened materially. That is the one blot in 
the Act, in my opinion, that parents are able to evade 
their responsibility by getting the child put in an In- 
dustrial School. If we could strengthen the Act, as I 
think could be very readily done, we would have got 
over the difficulty. 

52. I think the Lord Mayor has some Bill dealing 
with Industrial Schools? — He has framed one. 

53. We will go more into that question when he 
comes before us. We may take it down that you and 
he are in accord on that subject? — We are. 

54. Do you think that any particular interests would 
suffer in carrying out a system of licensing? — I don’t 
at all. 

55. Those small dealers in papers or any of these 
trades, do you think that they would have a just cause 
of complaint? — I do not. They have the same cause 
in reality to-day when the children are unlicensed that 
they would have afterwards. If they would have any 
cause of complaint then, they have an equal cause of 
complaint now. 

56. A system of licensing and wearing badges -would 
not interfere with their trade ? — I don’t think it would. 

57. With regard to the age that you mentioned— nine 
and ten — I suppose you know that the reason why they 
fixed it at eleven in Liverpool was in view of the re- 
quirements of the Education Act and the Factories and 
Workshops Act. That is the age mentioned there 7— 

I know that it is. 

58. As regards the Factories Act, the employment of 
children is forbidden under the age of eleven ; and as 
regards the Education Act, children over eleven are 
entitled to certain exemptions? — I can . understand the 
employment of children under eleven being forbidden in 
factories.- But it is quite another matter as regards 
children trading in the streets. It is open-air work ; 
it is not as laborious ; and it is not as confined. 

59. But then exposure in bad weather is very bad ?— 

That is a danger, of course. There is that danger. 

60. Apart from the Liverpool system, are there any 
other suggestions that you would make for diminishing 
the evils. Outside the suggestion for the establishment 
of Day Industrial Schools, are there any other general 
suggestions that you would make ? — I confess, I do not 
know of any other course that could be adopted in deal- 
ing with them. 

61. You are satisfied with the Liverpool regulations? 

I think the Liverpool regulations have almost met 

all the difficulties of the case for the- whole country ; 
and I am somewhat convinced with regard to that, be- 
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cause I find that the other cities are largely adopting 
them as the basis of their arrangements. Manchester 
and other places have practically adopted them in their 
entirety. 

62. You would be satisfied with the regulations in 
Liverpool, provided that there was a little more pen- 
sion, provided that the minimum limit was reduced 
to a possible nine, and the maximum to an absolute 
sixteen?— Yes. You will understand, as regards the 
possible nine, that I do not press it. It ought to be 
used with very great care. Ten I would fix as the 
limit. With regard to school attendance, school at- 
tendance in Dublin is a new thing. W e are only prac- 
tically two years in existence. I think when the Act 
was going to be put in force that children should not 
be compelled for the first three months after the Act 
has been in force, to provide their certificates of school 
attendance. In other words, if you were going to license 
children who ought to have attended school, some of 
them may find a difficulty in getting tlieir certificate, 
and, for the first three months, possibly could not, by 
reason of the fact that they had not attended school. 

I would rather license children for the first three 
months that should have attended school. But after 
that, if I found that they had not attended school, then 
I would not give them their licences. 

63. Do you anticipate any difficulty about proving 
the age of these children ? — I suppose there will be a 
certain amount of difficulty. But I don’t know. You 
could not expect them to produce a baptismal certifi- 
cate. It would lie very difficult for the most of them. 
The way I would he inclined to do it would be — I would 
give a licence to a child on the application of its parent 
or guardian, and I would adopt a liberal system. I 
would know what the parents' wages were for other pur- 
poses. Then I would give the certificate on the applica- 
tion of the parent. The parent would give the child’s 
age, and you would be guided very much by the parent. 
I do not know how you would prove that the child was 
not the age that the parent- alleged. It would mean 
getting a certificate. 

64. You would leave it to the parents? — If there was 
a doubt you might force the parent to produce a certifi- 
cate. But there is this difficulty — a certificate costs 
money. Yon cannot get a certificate for nothing. I 
do not know exactly what they pay. Ordinarily you 
pay in some places half-a-crown. I do not know what 
they pay in the Roman Catholic Church. In my own 
Church that is the figure. That would be an impos- 
sible sum for some of them to get. 

65. You recognise there is a difficulty? — Yes. But 
it is a difficulty that a certain amount of judgment 
would have to be used about. Ever}’ possible facility 
should be given to get the badge. 

66. As regards girls, the experience in Liverpool has 
b en that the street trading hr girls ought to be further 
discouraged, if not entirely prohibited? — My own 
opinion of street trading as a whole is, that I would 
discourage it ; and I think the effect of licensing would 
be to discourage it to a certain extent. I would dis- 
courage it in every way possible and induce children as 
far as possible to go in for other work. But I am 
against, at the moment, an absolute prohibition of girl 
labour in the street. 

67. You would make it more difficult for them to 
obtain certificates than for the boys ? — I would. 

68. Do you see any objection to "a system of licensing 
on the ground that by means of that system you are 
recognising street trading both for hoys and girls ?— No, 
none. I see no difficulty or any objection. 

69. It is a recognition by the authorities of street 
trading as a legitimate occupation for these boys and 
girls if you step in and give them licences? — Well, it 
exists at present whether you recognise it or not. Now 
you propose to come in and regulate it, and I think 
you do wisely. 

70. You would recognise it?— Yes, and I think wisely. 

. 71. We must arrive at some decision as to the defini- 
tion of street trading, and the following has been pro- 
posed as a sufficiently comprehensive definition : — “The 
expression ‘ street trading ’ includes hawking news- 
papers, matches, flowers, and other articles ; playing. 
Binging, or performing for profit ; plying for hire in 
carrying luggage or messages ; shoe-blacking, or any 
other like occupations carried on in streets or public 
places.” Do you think that that is sufficiently compre- 
hensive ?— Yes, it is quite sufficient. In Dublin all 
the classes of children of thg age that we are dealin- 
with are primarily confined in street trading to the 
selling of matches and papers. Not a great many sell 


studs, or laces, or even flowers. Flowers in Dublin art 
sold by girls older than the class that you propose' ’o 
deal with, that is to say they are over sixteen, most of 
the girls that you see selling flowers in O'ConneU-strwt 
or Grafton-street. 

72. Yes, I think so?— But I think that definition is 
sufficiently comprehensive, clearly. 

73. Mr. Bagwell. I do not thi,nk it is comprehensirt 

enough. But there is plenty of time to modify it. I 
do not like mentioning certain articles and then sayin-> 
“ other articles.” fc 

Sir Thomas Pile. — It ought to include everything, or 
it ought to mention nothing ? 

Mr. Bagwell.— It ought to mention everything or it 
ought to mention nothing. Mentioning certain tiling 
and then saying “ other articles ” goes a long way to 
exclude a great many other articles. 

Sir Thomas Pile. — W ould it be better to say ever? 
article ? 

Mr. Bagwell. — I would say every article myself. 

74. Chairman. — The English Committee considered 
that in the case of street trading a very strong code of 
regulations is required. You agree with that. With 
regard to other occupations, their powers need not be 
so extensive ; and if the power of licensing is not neces- 
sary, the power of registration would be sufficient?— 
That is for occupations other than those in the streets? 

75. Yes? — I quite agree. 

75a. Such as boys employed in shops taking messages, 
and so on. These ought to be under a system of regis- 
tration, but not under a system of licensing. Do yoa 
agree with that? — Yes. 

76. I think the idea of a system of registration is :o 
assist the school authorities? — I presume that is the 
position. I was more inclined to confine it to street 
trading, that is, the licensing system. Registration is. 
of course with the object you say, and possibly would 
be an advantage. 

77. They also recommend that with regard to thes; 
other occupations there should be power to make bye- 
laws, regulating the hours between which children 
should be employed, and such like matters ? — Yes. 

78. And the number of weekly and daily hours that 
they would be permitted to work? — Yes. 

79. There is another point about which the English 
Committee were very strong — that no child should f 
refused a licence for street trading on tire ground of 
poverty? — Quite true. I think I said so already that 
I would make it very easy to get a licence. 

80. In England they say no child should be refused 
on the ground of poverty or on the ground of bad char- 
acter. You agree with that? — I do. 

81. They think it would do much harm to grant 
licenses only to children of good character? — It would. 

82. And they also recommend that as a safeguard 
against any arbitrary use of licensing powers, that it 
should he provided that where a licence to trade is re- 
fused there should be power to appeal to a court of 
summary jurisdiction ? — Yes. 

83. And that the decision of that court should be 
final? — Yes. I would be in favour of that. I dont 
think there would be many cases in which licences 
would be refused. 

84. But still there might be that safeguard ? — I think 
that safeguard ought to be. I think the Act ought 
to be worked more from a kindly, benevolent point of 
view, rather than from any other, with a view of help- 
ing the children, if possible, rather than making re- 
strictions so irksome that they won’t be carried out, and 
that then they should be punished. 

85. Mr. Bagwell. — I have a very few questions aris- 
ing out of your own examination. You are avjare, of 
course, as we all are, that the tendency of modern legis- 
lation is to put the details of administration in the 
hands of local bodies, with only such help as the cen- 
tral body can give them in the way of supervision?— 
Quite so. 

86. Arising out of that general principle, the bye- 
laws which have failed in Dublin about the bicycles 
and other such matters, is it the- fact that there was a 
legal difficulty in applying them? — There was. 

87. What was the initiation of that difficulty?— -I*® 
not very clear about it myself. I only heard of the 
difficulties that they were trying to overcome. 

88. Was it a difficulty arising out of the wording of 
the bye-laws, or was it an effect arising out of any Act 
of Parliament? — There again I cannot give you the in- 
formation. I only know that the difficulty did arise, 
and that we were asked in some way or another — 
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BO Do vou know that the opinion of eminent counsel 
was taken on the subject?— The bye-laws were drafted 

Ly M° U But afterwards, when the difficulty arose as to 
the validity of them ?-I am not aware. 

91 You say that licences should be given very much 
in a general way, like in Liverpool. Would you make 
it a rule that the child should be decently dressed, irre- 
spective of the way in which they get the clothes?— 
Well ves, I would make it a rule that they should be 
(lecentlV dressed. Of course there would be degrees if 

dtcencj-do ^ mean technical decency. But I mean 
respectable for a very poor child?— Quite so. 

95 I agree with you that the amount of rags is less 
than it was. But it has not been done away with ? — 
Yes. You will agree that it has materially improved. 

94, Y'es. But still there is a great deal remaining? 

95* Are you aware that there is a great deal of beg- 
ging by girls under the guise of selling?— I am, yes, by 
Siris ana boys. 

' 96. Have you known flowers a week old to be offered, 
flowers that are so withered that they hardly hold to- 
gether. Have you known such cases? — I have known 
of flowers being’ offered that did not lock very fresh. 

97. Have you known matches sold or offered in a way 
to make people doubt whether they are offering matches 
at a certain price or asking for the money. Have you 
known of begging in that form? — I have not noticed 
that perceptibly. I have known boys and girls offer- 
ing boxes of matches. If you say that you don’t require 
them they instantly begin to beg. But I don’t at all 
think that begging is as rife to-day as it was five years 
ago in Dublin. With regard to that, I don’t think 
there is anything like the amount of begging that there 


98. Not as open. But it goes on in a covert way? — 
Not to a very enormous extent. 

99. There is not much difference of opinion between 
yon and the Liverpool people about the evening hour. 
But- about the morning hour, eleven is the general time 
for the children to be into school, or ten ? — Ten. 

100. Would you allow them to work for an hour be- 
fore going to school ? — Not children going to school. I 
would not allow them to work at all. 

101. Schools are generally counted at eleven ; but 
they begin at ten? — Ten, I believe. I am not quite 


Mr. Bagwell. — My experience is all rural. I am 
not quite sure. 

Chairman. — Sir Thomas said he would not allow any 
school children to work before going to school. 

102. Mr. Bagwell. — He mentioned 9 o’clock. 

Sir Thomas Pile. — I did for children who were 
sxempt altogether from school. 

103. You said you were not aware of any Homes. 
We have it in one of the memorandums handed in — I 
am not quite sure which it is, but it does not matter- - 
that the writer was not aware of any such Home in 
Dublin except one — the Catholic Boys' Home in Middle 
Abbey-street. Do you know that ? — I do, and very ad- 
mirably managed it is. 


105. Would you like to see that enlarged if it could 

* done?— Yes, especially for girls. It is an admirable 
Home. I have been through it a great many times. I have 
tv l a S r ® a t deal of interest in it. It is worked on 
the best principles ;.that is, a lad must pay for every- 
thing. He pays for his food, for his bed, for accom- 
^ation, for everything. It has a wonderful effect 
Thi • s * n i m P rov i n B their moral tone. They have 

e ? a T‘ n S s banks connected with it, where they can 
save their money. It has altogether a most beneficial 
effect" on the boys. 

TWp Can £' ve us detailed evidence about it? — 
he Kev. Father Downing would be the very best person 

* 8> v e evidence about it. 


1.07. He is practically manager of it? — He is prac- 
tically manager of it. 

108. Where does he live ? — He is now parish priest of 
fct " Joseph’s, Berkeley-street. 

^ 0U are * n favour of Day Industrial _ Schools. 
Bill 81 t awa f e that the Lord Mayor is interested in a 
,\ won L g° into that. It is -a matter. that will. 
thin<r!fr 3? a tiave seen the Bill .and know somr- 
0 f 3 ft™ Bill passed through the Lords by the Earl 

M Meath last year?— Yes. 


110. I only ask for a general answer. Is the Lord 
Mayor’s Bill something upon the same lines ? — It is to 
be. I have not seen the Bill ; but I have discussed the 
matter with him. 

111. Do you know if there is any material difference 
in the two ideas ? — I fancy not. 

112. Do you think there are a great many cases of 
children — it would apply more to toys — who leave their 
homes and become waifs upon the streets not fum 
necessity, but from the love of the Arab life? — I do not 
think there are many cases in Dublin. 

113. As to registration, you have said, I think, at 
least I understood you to say, that as regards any 
general system of registration, you would have it in 
addition to the licence, and not instead of it. You 
would not object to it as an additional measure ? — I 
would not. 

114. You think it would he a wise thing to put into 
an Act of Parliament, which would apply to a great 
many places a fixed rule about the hours ?— I do. 

115. You still adhere to that? — I think for the whola 
of Ireland I would fix certain hours by giving powers 
to the local bodies to make bye-laws. Then as regards 
the hour at which a hoy or girl shall start the day, I 
would fix it and the hour also at which they shall leave 
off. I would not leave it in the power of the autho- 
rity to alter the hours or vary them so as to increase 
them. I don’t think that it is a thing that need be 
raised. There are certain local circumstances in some 
places that might want variation. But as regards that, 

I don’t think there are any local circumstances that 
would justify any addition of the hours. 

116. The case of certain seaports might make a 
change, where the whole thing turns upon the time of 
the arrival of steamers, as it does in certain places?— 

I doubt whether there are a great many of them in Ire- 
land. There are a few. in Liverpool they do not 
allow children who are licensed, but they do allow chil- 
dren who are registered, to work up until 11 o’clock, or 
even until 12 o’clock, under special circumstances. I 
am not quite sure about that. But I believe there is 
some such arrangement. I remember speaking to one 
of the members of the Liverpool Corporation, who told 
me that there was a system by which they allowed 
boys, not girls, at certain periods, at election times, 
or during the war, if there was any great excitement 
on, to sell papers up to 12 o’clock. But I think it was 
limited to boys over the age of sixteen. I am not quite 
sure about that, though. 

117. Mr. Fagan. — You stated, in the course of your 
evidence, that you thought that parents should be 
compelled, when able, to pay for their children when 
admitted to Industrial Schools? — Y'es. 

117.4. Are you aware that that is provided for in the 
Act passed last year — the Youthful Offenders’ Act, 
which says “An order for maintenance under this Act 
may be enforced in the manner provided by Section 25 
of the Beformatory Schools Act. 1868, by distress 
warrant and imprisonment in default”? — That is the 
very great trouble that we have. Distress warrant is 
the first alternative you have. You have all the trouble 
of seizing on their goods, which are, as a rule, valueless, 
or, perhaps, cannot be seized upon. I would make it 
more drastic. I would make it summary jurisdiction, 
either pay or go to prison. 

118. In default of getting goods they are sent to 
prison? — It is very troublesome. I am speaking of the 
experience under the Industrial Schools Act. Our 
experience is that parents are invariably able to evade 
payment of any contribution. 

119. But in case that it is proved that they are able 
to pay, then they may be sent to prison if they refuse to 
pay. Don’t you think that would have some deterrent 
effect? — It is the only effect, in my opinion. But 
certainly, as regards the Industrial Schools Act — I 
don’t know about the Youthful Offenders Act, we have 
found that is our trouble. 

120. That has been the case up until now. I expect 
that that will be the remedy for it? — Does it apply to 
the Industrial Schools Act? 

121. Yes. I presume you would not license for street 
trading the child of well-to-do parents — of a man earn- 
ing 30s., or 25s. a week? — There is a certain amount of 
difficulty there. Take the case of a man earning 25s. 
a week; if he spends 22s. or 23s. of it in drink the 
family are in beggary. We have such cases in Dublin 
where they are spending — perhaps that is rather a 
slight exaggeration — but where they are spending three- 
fourths of their wages in drink. The children must 
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live. They are a little help towards keeping the family 
together. The man, to all purposes, though working, 
is a wastrel as regards his home. 

122. Suppose that a man is a respectable man, and 
that he has a boy who trades without a licence— -a bad 
toy, who frequents, perhaps, the company of thieves or 
reputed thieves. How would you deal with that par- 
ticular case — what would you recommend in that case . 
— That is a case in which the lad is a bad lad, but the 
father is able to support him, and ought to be able to 
keep him under control i 

123. Yes?— Well, I would fix the responsibility on 
the parent. The parent is responsible for the conduct 
and up bringing of the child ; and if it was necessary 
that that child should be. sent to an Industrial School, 
or even to a Reformatory, then I would compel the 
parent to contribute. 

124. Mr. Fag ax. — You have an officer, have you not, 
to inquire into the condition of children admitted to 
Industrial Schools ? — We have. 

125. And if he reports that the parent is earning a 
certain sum — say 30s. a week — will you contribute? — 
Well, we have not, to my own knowledge, ever done so. 
Still, I have heard of an exceptional case where it has 
been done. 

126. Is there not a Standing Order to the effect that 
a certificate is not granted unless it appears that the 
child is destitute, and has no parent or guardian to 
support it ?— That is quite so. 

127. So that the magistrate has the option of 
sending him to a Reformatory, of sending him to gaol, 
or of returning him to his vicious surroundings? — Yes, 
there are throe, and of these three I take the lesser evil. 

128. What is the lesser evil in that case ? — Sending 
him to a Reformatory. 

129. And you would have to contribute towards the 
support of a child in a Reformatory? — We would have 
to. 

130. How much do you contribute — 2s. fid. ? — Is it 
not 3s. 6 d. ; 2s. is the amount for an Industrial 
School, and I think 3s. 6 d. in a Reformatory. 

131. So that the child which you have prevented 
from being sent to an Industrial School at a cost to you 
of 2s. will be sent to a Reformatory in such a case, 
and you will pay 3s. 6>f. ? — Yes ; but you may take it 
from me that we have in every possible way avoided 
sending a child to a Reformatory, and that the bye-law 
has been more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, because we have invariably agreed to con- 
tribute to sending a child to an Industrial School. 

132. But what can the magistrate do? He must 
send the child to a Reformatory; but if you had let 
him go to an Industrial School you would have paid 
only 2s., and now, under the Act you have to contribute 
3s. 6if. ? — I quite agree with you ; but I don’t think the 
case often arises. 

133. As a matter of fact, has it arisen?— Well, I 

have been the chairman of the Finance Committee for 
a couple of years, and if a case came before it I in- 
variably sent him to the Industrial School. But it is 
just possible that a case may have arisen 

134. Don’t you think it would be well to have this 
bye-law removed ? — Yes ; I think if this is to be put in 
force it would be well to have a more elastic rule 
arranged between the Corporation and the authorities 
dealing with this Act. I feel that the Corporation must 
assist if the Act is going to be made a useful one, and 
I have authority for saying they are prepared to assist. 

135. Yes, quite so ; and you will keep that before 
yen?— Oh, yes; we have just the same object as the 
object of the regulation of street trading — to take the 
children oil the street, and give them a start, if possible. 

136. Mr. Mulhaxl. — T he questions already put to 
you have anticipated much of what I had to ask you. 
You said, I think, that you would not let the authori- 
ties vary the hours or the age ? — I mean by the autho- 
rities the local authorities. 

137. You prefer that to be stated in the general Act ? 
—Yes. 

138. And you go on to state that the conditions in 
Dublin are different from those in Liverpool; and dif- 
ferent hours would be necessary in Dublin from what 
are necessary in Liverpool ?— Well, if I were dealing 
with a general Act for the whole country it would be 
another matter ; but we are dealing with a general Act- 
for Ireland only, where the differences are not as great 
as they are between an English city and an Irish city. 

138a. Possibly there might be a difference between. 
Dublin and Belfast, iust as great- as between Dublin 
The Witneu t 


and Liverpool? — I don’t think there would be a differ 
ence sufficient to justify an alteration in the law. * ' 

139. But suppose we had fixed hours. Say that 
no child should be employed between 9 in the evening 
and 6 in the morning— would you agree to that? ® 
Well, no child? 

140. No child between 9 in the evening and 6 in the 
morning ?— I should rather say 10 in the evening and 
6 in the morning. I speak, now, of Dublin only ; and 
I think, in the summer, 10 in the evening would' not do 
a boy any hurt. 

141. Subject to that, would you not leave it in tfc* 
hands of the local authorities to vary these hours fcr 
bye-laws? — Yes. 

142. You would give the local authorities as much 
elasticity as possible? — I am only dealing now with 
street-trading children. Children over sixteen I would 
give authority to license up to any hour the local 
authorities desire. But I am speaking, now, of chil- 
dren under sixteen, and I think 10 o’clock would be 
sufficient. And you suggest that from 10 to 6 in the 
morning it should not be legal ? 

142a. No ; I suggested from 9 to 6, leaving it to the 
local authorities to vary that in special instances?— 
Yes ; with this provision : that 1 would not allow 
children who are attending school to trade before school 
hours. 

143. Another point I wanted to ask you was this. 
You are against children being fined or sent to prison 
for breach of the regulations? — I am. 

144. How do you propose to enforce the bye-laws ?— 
Well, of course, take the case of a child begging. I 
would make his parent responsible for the begging. 

145. Suppose the child had no parents, or was the 
child of a widow, say, a poor charwoman ?— Well, 
she cannot divest herself of her responsibility, even so. 
I would do it in two ways. When a child is brought up 
for begging there is this alternative : Put it as you 
would under the Act dealing with the prevention of 
cruelty to children — put them under the control of 
another person, or then the only other alternative is 
to send them to an Industrial School. But the idea 
of sending them to prison is distinctly objectionable. 

146. You mentioned that demoralisation would result 
instantly on their being sent to prison ? — I don’t say in- 
stantly ; but it has that effect. 

147. Does that apply .to the past or the present prison 
system ? — Well, I speak of young girls, fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, where I have known them to have to go to 
prison, and undoubtedly the moral effect has been 
disastrous to them. 

148. In what way? — The fact that they have been to 
prison at all must have a Very injurious effect; and 
their whole character becomes, I won’t say depraved, 
but their moral tone gets so lowered that they think it 
no harm to go to prison, and it is one of those almost 
everyday occurrences that they get used to. 

149. Are you aware . that .children in prison are now 

absolutely kept apart from all old offenders, and have 
nothing but good influences . brought to bear on them 
in prison ? — I only speak from what I know of children 
about the markets. When I speak of children I speak 
of children of fifteen or sixteen — not very young chil- 
dren — who have been arrested for probably having 
goods on the pathway — things of that nature— and have 
been fined., I have watched them rather closely up in 
the markets, and undoubtedly their after-career has 
been 

150. Might.it not be that the prison has been made 
so easy for them, and so attractive, that they are not 
afraid to.go back?— I don’t think it is a great deterrent 
But I think it has an injurious effect. The moral effect 
of going to prison, even for a week, is injurious. 

161. If it is injurious, why send them to prison at 
all?— -If prison is not for their reformation, if every 
help is not given them, why subject them to imprison- 
ment ? Is there not a prevalent idea that when people 
are in prison every inducement should be given to them 
to turn over a new leaf ?— There is ; and that is so, I 
should think, when it is well carried out. 

152. Well, in the case of children, it is so well 
carried out that it is no deterrent at all ?— Well, I don’t 
think I would go so far as that. 

152a. You say you are against sending them to 
Reformatories 7 — I prefer sending them to Industrial 
Schools, clearly. . 

153., In Reformatories children who have thieved 
associate freely, with -each other? — They "do. - 
- 153a. .That is. impossible in prison ?-*-WeH you, 
course, know. I don’t know. I cannot speak from- ml 
own experience, but from that of others. 

■erv withdrew. 
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154 Chairman.— Mr. Eason, you have been good 
ouch to give us a brief general statement of the ob- 

Sandfe wipe 

155 I 'uppose there is no objection to our publishing 
this in the Appendix of our Report ?— Certainly not. 

156 Well . I notice that yon classify children under 
four heads in your statement. So far as employment 
■ ron cerned they may be classified under three heads, 
T think— those employed in shops and factories, those 
employed in domestic work, and those employed in 

street trading?— Yes. 

157 Well which of these do you regard as the 
greatest evilt-Well, I wish to give evidence only in 
regard to the last. I don’t say anything about the 
others. 


158 You heard the definition I read out to Sir 
Thomas Pile. Do you think that is comprehensive ? - 
Yes. I think it is fair. 

159 I will read it again if you wish 1 — Well, I think 
it would cover practically the case in Dublin. Prim a 
facie I have no objection to take that definition on the 


subject. 


160. As regards street trading, would you tell us your 
ground fnr considering that it is injurious to the chil- 
dren j__ Well, I think, with regard to the children, 

this: It is an occupation that does not tend to create 

industrious habits. It does not prepare them for better 
work when they get older, and boys who get accustomed 
to street trading become disinclined for regular indus- 
try ; and it is more difficult to get employment after- 
wards. And then it certainly, at present, tends to 
ignorance. They don’t attend school. The regulations 
of the School Attendance Committee would tend to pre- 
vent that, but the first evil cannot be prevented by any 
rranlation. I agree with Sir Thomas Pile that it is 
impossible to prohibit street trading entirely, but still 
it never can be an employment which respectable, hard- 
working parents will be willing to allow their children 
to go to. except under pressure of poverty. With re- 
gard to parental control, I think street trading enables 
the children to set their parents at defiance, and that 
the regulations might materially assist parents who are 
anxious to look after their children. 

161. By “regulations” you mean the Liverpool sys- 
tem? — Yes. And then, the earnings they get at pre- 
sent. I think to some extent they don’t benefit the chil- 
dren at all, and I think that in some cases they are, as 
in the case referred to by Sir Thomas Pile, probably 


used for drink. 

162. And you think the earnings are given: to the 
parents and spent in drink ? — Sometimes, undoubtedly. 


163. And then with regard to the evil effects on 
the character of the children ?— It tempts them to 
gambling in the street. It generally leads on to bad 
behaviour and disorderly conduct, and to immorality, 
►specially in the case of girls. And then, of course, 
there is the question of late hours. It tends to keep 
them out working at late hours, which is injurious both 
a' to health and as to the special exposure to tempta- 
tion it leads to. 

164. These are all evils that would be met by regula- 
tion? — They would be reduced; they cannot be cured 
altogether. 


165. As regards the hours for street trading; would you 
nx them hard and fast by statute or leave them to a bye- 
law?— I would put a limit in the Act; just as it is in 
the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. There 
are general hours in that Act, but there is power given 
to vary them. And I think Sir Thomas Pile suggested 
that the hour should be extended - to 10 o’clock. Sir Thomas 
“id not mention that they have power to vary the hours 
at present under the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Ati, and we wrote to them to know why they do not 
exercise it. They seem to think there is no use in doing 
K>; and if they wished to allow - children to trade till 
10 o clock they could have made a bye-law to that effect, 
i only mention that to show that there is no very 
atrong desire in Dublin at present to extend the hours. 

166. .The .local, authorities in Liverpool, where the 
o«rs are fixed from 9 to 6, have power in special cir- 

cwn stances to extend the hours, so that is practically 
den ^ 0U su 28 esfc ? — I think the way I put it in my evi- 
wiiwif’ present law is not adequate to deal 

• the question of street trading. . The - principal. Act 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act. ‘ I- put 


aside the other Acts for the present. The Education 
Act will come in, too, but in connection with the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children Act- it is very important 
to consider the limitations cf it under the present law. 
There are three sections which refer to this matter. First 
of all, Section A deals with begging, or begging under 
the pretence of selling. Now this is absolutely for- 
bidden under this Act for a boy under fourteen, or a 
girl under sixteen. That is enforced to some extent. I 
think it might be more vigorously enforced. But this 
is a matter upon which no doubt you will receive evi- 
dence from the police, anil from the representatives of 
that society, as to why they have not enforced it more 
vigorously. Of course they do enforce it. But that 
section gives powers to deal with begging, and I don’t 
know that the new Act would give any additional 
powers. Then you come to Section B, which deals with 
late hours, and prohibits the child trading after 9 
o’clock at night. And that portion has been only very 
slightly enforced. I don’t want to say that it is owing 
to any want of interest in the matter, or of desire to 
enforce it, that they have failed. But a system of re- 
gulation would very much facilitate the enforcement by 
classifying children, and enabling them to be identified. 
Then you come to Section C, which deals with chil- 
dren under eleven years ; and that prohibits them from 
selling at any time, in the street, or public-houses, or 
otherwise. The age is fixed at eleven years, and you 
were asking me how I proposed the age should be fixed. 

I would rather that the general Act should for the 
present follow the hours in the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act— 6 to 9— but I would certainly suggest 
that the local authorities have power to vary the hours. 

I think it would be made more difficult if you at- 
tempted to define, minute particulars in a general Act. 
The local authorities might be quite willing to see a 
general Act passed, which would give them power to 
vary the hours according to their circumstances, but 
might very strongly object to having an Act with hard 
and fast hours imposed on them. But the great diffi- 
culty in this Act is that it acts upon the child only 
through the parents. I should like it understood that 
we concur with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children in the importance of enforcing 
parental responsibility. But the enforcement of 
parental responsibility will be greatly helped if 
the child can be touched by the officers administering 
the Act at once. The Act is deficient, because you 
have to prove against the parent that he “ causes or 
procures ” the child, or that the person having custody 
“ allows ” the child ; and in this case the parents 
B ay:— "The child has acted contrary to their autho- 
rity." Any Act of this kind will fail in regard 
to a child who is beyond parental control; There is no 
power at present to arrest the child at all. You can 
get his name and address, and proceed by summons. 
Should I take up certain other general reasons ? 

167. Chairman.— We propose to put in your memo- 
randum as an Appendix to the Report, so, perhaps, if 
you went on to something else ? — Yes, perhaps so. With 
regard to the authority to make the regulations, I think 
the authority ought to be th.e municipal body. 

168. The Municipal Council? — Yes; in Dublin and 
Belfast the Municipal Council ; the Corporation of 
Dublin, the Corporation of Belfast, and so on. 

169. In England, perhaps you are aware, Mr. Mun- 
della, who was a great authority, was in favour of the 
educational authority as against the municipal autho- 
rity ? — Yes ; but in Ireland we are more favourably 
circumstanced, for there is no educational authority. 
The School Attendance Committee is already a body sub- 
ject to the Corporation, and therefore in Ireland it is 
a simpler matter, and must be the municipal authority. 
But then the regulations should be made by the local 
authority after conferring with the police, and making 
use of their own power as School Attendance authority. 

169a. The bye-laws should be subject to the approval 
of the Lord Lieutenant? — Y'es ; and with regard to the 
assistance of the police, that is . a matter of detail. The 
bye-laws, I think, should be drafted by the municipal 
authority and the assistance of the police obtained ; 
and. if there is any technical difficulty in the wav I 
think it ought to be remedied in this Act according to 
the adyiee..of the law officers of the Crown. Well, then, 
with regard to the regulations themselves- 1 
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170. I suppose you are in favour of the limit of age 
being raised to sixteen ! — Yes ; and I would draw atten- 
tion to the recommendation of the Committee that it 
may be advisable to carry the matter further, and regu- 
late or license all street trading. 

170a. All street trading?— ies ; I mean street trad- 
ing even by adults. It is one of the remarks in the 
Report. It might be necessary, having regard to the 
injurious effects connected with it. 

171. Mr. Bagwell. — You cannot put it down in 
London, no more than you could put down the seasons ? 
— No ; it is impossible. 

172. Chairman.— Have you gone into the question of 
crime among the children at all? — No; I have no in- 
formation about it. Of course I will have a word to 
say about the enforcement of the regulations. 

173. Have you any reason to think there is much 
drunkenness amongst boys in this class of trade? — -No; 
I have no information on the point at all. 

174. Can you tell us what class the boys are 
taken from ?— No ; but I would agree with Sir Thomas 
Pile that they are taken from “ the very poor ” ; 
though occasionally parents who ought to maintain 
them allow them to go into the streets, and that is the 
class which can be dealt with by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and I am sure they 
would be very anxious to do so. This could be done by 
giving them the information which would be supplied 
by the system of licences, for the registration of every 
licensed child would follow as a matter of course. 

175. Would you approve of a regulation prohibiting 
girls from street trading altogether?—! would rather 
leave it a matter of discretion. The Liverpool Act 
gives the Committee complete power; and I would 
rather leave it a matter for the discretion of the Com- 
mittee granting the licenses. 

175a." Do you think that unregulated trade leads to 
crime, and that if regulated that tendency would be 
done away with ? — It would be diminished, but would 
not Ik- done away with as long as street trading exists. 

176. You don't object on principle to the employment 
of children after the age of eleven? — Well, I am not 
particularly deputed to give any evidence in regard to 
the employment of children, as distinguished from 
street trading, and I would rather say nothing about 
it. but my own idea is that children should get proper 
schooling up to fourteen years of age. I think it would 
be well, if possible, to avoid employing them until they 
are fourteen ; but I am not going to say it should be 
prohibited. 

177. Out of school hours you would have them do 
nothing but amuse themselves ? — If possible. Of course 
one should have regard to what they would do if they 
were not employed. 

178. Do you think it would be more likely to get 
them into a bad course, running about the streets, than 
if they were employed in some source of industry ? — To 
a certain extent I quite admit that that is so. 

179. As regards Sunday employment, do you think 
there is much Sunday employment in Dublin for these 
children? — I don’t know. I may say I am never in 
Dublin on Sunday. 

180. Would you prohibit it altogether? — I would 
leave it to the local authority. 

181. Do you think the greatest evil in connection with 
street trading by children is that it prevents them from 
doing their work in school ? — I’ don’t know that street 
trading itself prevents them doing their work in school. 
I think if they were required to attend school, I would 
then wait until the teachers gave evidence of injury 
before I would assume it was incompatible with street 
trading. 


182. You think there is nothing in street trading that 
would make them incapable of understanding their 
lessons No ; but there would be this difficulty— they 
are so much drawn from classes in contact with the 
criminal classes, that a very grave question would arise 
aboiit their mixing with ordinary children in the 
National Schools, and it would require very close at- 
tention on the part of the educational authorities to see 
that special arrangements were made. That is why I 
think Day Industrial Schools would be of great assist- 
ancA At any rate care should be taken that the street- 
trading children should not be allowed to contaminate 
respectable children. 


183. Do you think that those children who et 
money in the streets as a rule are the children of nec 
sitous parents, and are earning for the support of 1 
household?— I fancy they are, to a considerable exte 
IH4. And they are not sent out to earn money 


the parents to spend it on drink ?— The circumstances 
in Dublin are made so much worse by the very fact that 
there is so much unorganised charity in Dublin which 
increases the very evil that it is intended to deal with 
and some of these evils would be mitigated if the chili 
dren were regulated and the. facts were brought to the 
knowledge of the different parties interested in children 

185. Do you agree with Sir Thomas Pile’s evidence 
that children should not be employed before school 
hours, but might after school hours?— I would rather 
at the present time leave it to the general Act. I 
don’t think there is much fear of children in Dublin 
overworking themselves in the early hours of the morn- 
ing before school time. 

186. Do you refer to going round with newspapers 
or milk carts, or anything like that ? — No ; that is em- 
ployment — that is not street trading. 

187. You don’t propose going into any question if 
home industries? — No. 

188. There is another question I put to Sir Thomas 
Pile, as to the licensing of children amounting to a re- 
cognition of street trading as a proper occupation for 
them. At present they trade without a licence, and 
there is no recognition. If you give them a licence it 
implies a recognition. Do you see any objection on 
that ground? — No; I do not. It is not an illegal oc- 
cupation, and it is not proposed to make it an illegal 
occupation. The registration or regulation of the chil- 
dren will be tantamount to giving them a recognised 
position. The practical effect will be the same— it will 
be reduced to a question simply of the exact form of the 
regulations, whether you use a badge or not. It will be 
a matter for the local authorities. They might think 
well to dispense with a badge. I think a badge would 
be a good thing in many ways. 

189. You say there are certain circumstances which 
would be considered in the granting or withholding of 
the licences, and the first should be the health of th« 
child? — That is in the forefront of the licensing re- 
quirements in Liverpool and Manchester. You should 
not license a child that is blind, or deaf, or dumb. I 
certainly think that should be considered. 

190. Would you prohibit a child that is lame, or 
otherwise deformed — would you prohibit that child 
from selling papers at a railway station? — No, not 
absolutely. In the first instance I would give a licence 
to almost everybody, and I would leave the restrictions 
to come afterwards from breach of the regulations. 

191. Don’t you think that the street trading of a 
child not physically fit to be exposed to the weather 
would be very bad ? — Yes, that is so. I would leave it 
very much to the discretion of the Committee. The 
Committee might take medical evidence at their discre- 
tion. I only say they are bound to consider the health 
of the child. 

192. As regards the clothing of the children ; if they 
were required by a bye-law to dress decently and wear 
boots and stockings, would they be able to pay for 
these?— Well, I think they would be able to contribute 
something ; and the evidence of Liverpool gives reason 
to believe that they might be able to adopt some system 
by which they could enforce a small payment, as. for 
instance, returning the badge daily on condition of the 
child paying a penny. I approve of an effort to he 
made in that way when a child is earning money. 

193. And giving up his badge every evening and 
coming for it in the morning, and not getting it till 
he pay the penny? — I think something of that sort 
might be done. The Police-Aided Clothing Society 
might do something in that way. 

194. In the case of children whose parents are dead 
or have deserted them, would you require them to live in 
certain lodgings ? — Yes ; in Homes approved by the Com- 
mittee. I don’t think at present any municipality should 
try to start a Home. I think they should be in charge 
of fit persons, and in default of that, there would he* 
question of sending them to Day Industrial Schools— 
which would not suit for an orphan, because he has no 
home, but with regard to the religious difficulty, » # 
quite true there was a difficulty in Liverpool in the 
matter of religion, but that difficulty has been got over 
The regulations were amended, and the religious dim- 
culty is surmounted by providing that the child shew 
only be sent to a Home of its own persuasion, and 
an appeal to the magistrates in case of a dispute. * 
doubt that would be done here. 

195. You would make it a provision that the Home 
should be under the control of persons of the same 
ligion as the child ? — Yes ; I think it most importan 
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196. Well, might I ask you a few questions, not as 
a philanthropist, but as the head of a great firm of 
newsagents? Do you think that the newspaper pro- 
prietors or newsagents would have any just ground to 
object to the system of licensing ? — I think not. 

197. They took a good deal of evidence in England 
on that subject, from newspapers and newsagents? — 
Tes. 

198. Do you employ any boys yourself in going round 
with newspapers ? — Yes ; but they are not street traders, 
and not under fourteen. 

199. They are employed in delivering ? — Yes. 

199a. Do you employ any girls? — No, not delivering 
papers. 

200. And none of the boys are under fourteen? — No. 

201. Can you tell us how many hours the boys work 
in the week ? — No ; not offhand. They work early in 
the morning, and then they are away two or three 
hours. 

202. Do they attend school at all? — No; we don’t 
take them until they are over school age. 

203. Do you find their health affected? — No; we 
have a medical officer, and he examines the boys if there 
is anything wrong with them, and he makes recom- 
mendations, and they are considered. 

204. Have you many boys? — No, not many. 

205. What are their ages ? — They run from fourteen 
to eighteen or nineteen. Of course, at that age they 
must pass to something else. 

206. What class are their parents? — Oh, very re- 
spectable. 

207. Have you any difficulty in getting boys? — Only 
for the hours early in the morning. 

208. But there is a difficulty? — We always get them 
in the end ; but still there is often a difficulty. 

209. You are not able to take your choice? — Well, 
we can get along. But still there is a difficulty in 
getting boys who can come in so early. 

210. Are the parents dependent on them? — Well, I 
think they are. Of course, there are, in Dublin, not 
the same arrangements which exist in the English 
towns to get them up in the morning early. That is 
generally the excuse for not getting them in. 

211. What hour does the work commence in the morn- 
ing? — A quarter past four. You see it depends on 
the publication of the daily papers. 

21 2. And when does his work end? — Seven to half- 
past. 

213. And does he come on again? — Yes, after three 
to three and a-half hours. 

214. When ? — About half -past 10 or 11. 

215. Have you any boys distributing the evening 
papers ? — J ust to a small extent ; with the London 
daily papers. 

216. And are they late? — Not very. — You see the 
English mail comes in early. 

217. And have these boys been working early also? — 
Tes. 

218. How long are they off ? — Four or five hours at 
least. 

219. Are any of the boys who were on in the morning 
early on in the evening again? — Yes. 

220. And what time are they off altogether? — Well, 
it slightly varies with the arrival of the mail. Gene- 
rally it would be 6.30, or 7 ; but occasionally it is a 
little late, when the mail boat is late, and then they 
nave to wait. 

221. Have they a long delivery? — Oh, no; it is 
usually short. It is mostly confined to public offices 
and clubs. 

222- Well, when you are employing these boys, do 
you make any inquiry as to their home circle? — No; 
w o try to get respectable people ; that is all. Of course 
we take references. 

223. What becomes of them? — Most of them go to 

other employment, with our recommendations ; a few 
m w a 01lr own permanent clerking staff. 

224. There is nothing in the employment of delivering 
oauy papers that demoralises them ? — I should say not. 
g* is closely limited, and if they waste it on 

heir delivery it is sure to come out by complaints 
irom persons to whom they were delivering. 

225. One objection to street trading in the case of 

^ ^ ea ^ s gambling. You never noticed 

*t. It never came before me beyond the general 
wiybody til6 attract i° n of gambling that applies to 

226. You don’t sell in the streets? — No. 


226a. Do you think it is the practice of newsvendors 
to send out boys to sell in the streets ? — I don’t know. 
The position I take on that point is this : I have never 
heard complaints made by newsvendors of injury done 
to them by boys selling in the streets. There has been 
no agitation on the subject here, like that which has 
taken place in England. 

227. You are unable to say whether the news agents 
sell them themselves, or the boys ? — No ; I have no in- 
formation on that point at all. They buy certain 
papers from us, but I don’t know. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say a word about the enforcement of the 
regulations— what would be done in case of a breach 
of the regulations. At present, if a boy is found Bell- 
ing in the streets the only thing is to bring him to the 
police courts. Now one very strong advantage in 
regulations would be, keeping the boys out of 
the police courts. I do not object to the police- 
man. . But I think a great deal of harm is done by 
bringing children into contact with the criminal classes 
in the police courts. If a child goes into a public- 
house to beg, under these regulations the child would 
be brought before the Committee and warned, and told 
he must be careful ; and then he would get a threat of 
the suspension of his licence. And then, if it was 
necessary to bring him before a magistrate I would 
strongly suggest that you consider whether such case 
could not be taken in some place apart from the police 
court. For instance, the Corporation might arrange to 
have a room where these cases could be dealt with ; or, 
if it be at the police court, let it be at a different hour, 
so that the boys could not be contaminated. That is 
one of the things that our Society are fighting for. 
And I would ask you to let me add to my written state- 
ment this: — ‘‘The more careful separation in police 
courts and cells of delinquents and criminals.” 
Although individual policemen and sergeants may do 
their best in the way of separation it is almost im- 
possible to avoid contamination. However, a new 
central bridewell is being built, which will facilitate 
separation. I suppose you must deal with the child in 
the way of punishment. There is the committal to Day 
Industrial Schools, which won’t be available until we 
have got the power to establish them. In England the 
regulations were all considered in relation to towns where 
these powers already existed. If a child is sent to a Day 
Industrial School, or a permanent residential school, the 
parent should be made to pay. The recent Act makes it 
all right with regard to future cases. The power does not 
apply (owing to the action of Mr. John Dillon in the 
House of Commons) to children already in Industrial 
Schools ; and, therefore, it would not be till the begin- 
ning of this year that you could begin to put the powers 
into operation. We drew the attention of the Corpora- 
tion in 1898 to their bye-law, which, we consider, violates 
the general principles of the Industrial School Act. 
The idea of the Act is that the child should be sent to 
an Industrial School, and if the parent is able he should 
be made to pay. The reply of Mr. Richard Jones, the 
Chairman, is, “ It is true that in the existing state of 
the law the Corporation hesitates to issue certificates 
where the parents are in receipt of substantial wages.” 
The following year there was a case brought before them 
where the father of the boy was in Guinness’s Brewery, 
and they refused the certificate in that case. Here 
they carried out the bye-law, which, Sir Thomas Pile 
says, is not enforced, and refused the certificate. 
Well, then the fine — of course the fine is not a good 
punishment for a boy. But if the boy is earning, I 
think some effort should be made to use the fine as a 
punishment, on condition that the boy paid it out of 
his earnings. If the badge were given up daily, and 
given out again the matter might be arranged, as the 
badge could be refused if the boy did not pay. 

228. Chairman. — Does that mean suspension ? — Yes ; 
and if that fail you have to consider the question of 
sending the boy to an Industrial School, or to a Refor- 
matory, if over fourteen. And then, under the Liver- 
pool Act there is, and, I hope, will be also under the 
general Act, power to contravene the conditions of the 
licence. And this might be enforced through the 
agency of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. The fact that there would be a register would 
enable the authorities to exercise some control or super- 
vision, and make the boy amenable, if it were shown 
that it was not the parents’ fault. 

229. Mr. Bagwell. — In the newspaper boy business 
you have mentioned that your special knowledge is 
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only of delivery. But there are two other ways in 
which newspapers may be sold. One is on commis- 
sion, by people interested in papers, and the other is 
by trade, in which the boys pay for the papers and sell 
them at a profit. Are you aware that both these sys- 
tems are going on in Dublin ? What I mean is, that 
a boy buys and brings out a dozen papers. If he sells 
them he gets the money. Then there is the system of 
getting the papers and having to bring back the papers 
or the money. Is that system in existence? — I think 
that mostly the boys buy the papers themselves. 

230. Yes ; but do you believe the other system is in 
force ? — I can only say I am not aware of it. 

231. Do you think there are many cases in which boys 
run away from their parents, who are well disposed 
people, in order to avoid the restraints of home? — I 
have no means of knowing that. 

232. The Dublin evening papers, I suppose, are the 
principal cause of the late hours?— I should say so. 

233. And, as far as you know, the Press interest gene- 
rally would be rather inclined to help the authorities 
in trying to regulate the trade? — I think they would. 

234. You don’t think there would be any opposition ? 
— I think not. 

235. Have you much experience of absolute mendi- 
cancy being carried on under the guise of selling? — 
Well, there is a good deal of what has been mentioned 
before — the offering of matches as a cloak for begging. 

236. And do you think the authorities are sharp 
enough on that class ? — I would rather hear their own 
evidence as to why they don’t proceed more vigorously. 
I would say the authorities are not heavy on them. 

237. Do you think there is a good deal still to be 
done to stop them ? — Yes. 

238. Mr. Fagan. — You would license children from 
eleven to sixteen? — Yes. 

239. Supposing a child gets a licence at eleven, and, 
year after year, goes on following the same course, do 
you think that the prospects iij life for that child, 
and the general moral character of the child will be 
improved by the six or seven years ? — No ; I think it is 
bad for the child. 

240. That being the case, don’t you think it might 
be well if the authorities would offer some inducement 
to lads — to licensed lads — to break off and take up 
some other class of business as early as possible? — If 
there was anything of the kind practicable, I would be 
in favour of it, and I would be glad if there was. But 
I am not clear what could be done. 

241. You think, if they got a good report from the 
officers who supervise these lads? — Yes. 

242. And you recommend that? — I say that that 
would, perhaps, facilitate their getting another employ- 
ment — the fact that they have established a good record. 

243. And would it not be well to hold that out as an 
inducement to these lads to behave well ? — Yes. 

244. Do you know what these boys earn per week? — 
No : I have no means of knowing. 

245. Do you think there are other elements besides 
profit attracting them to the calling? — Yes; I think 
the boys themselves do not really know what is best for 
themselves. They do not realise the valuable time 


they are wasting, and they do not dislike the 
trading.. They rather like it. 

246. There is the sporting element, perhaps?— Y« 
I suppose that has something to do with it. 

247. Supposing that a lad earns from 1 j. 6d. to 3i 
a week, do you think, if he were offered that amount 

.by working steadily at some form of employment a n .l 
the amount given to the parents at the end of the week 
would the same number of lads come forward to earn 
it as there would be to sell papers ? — Well. I don’t know 
I think you would find that some would, and som- 
would not. - It would be worth trying. r 

248. You think that the inducement to followin' 
this is largely the freedom, and the possibility of their 

being able ? — I think the great difficulty is that 

they imagine there is no other employment open to 
them ; and there is no other employment open to them 
at such an early age. • Very few will employ them at 
eleven and twelve. 

249. How would you provide for the occupation of 
children— could you make any suggestion as to children 
who will not be allowed to trade in the streets, anj 
who, out of school hours, have nothing special to do? 
Have you any suggestion to make ? — No. You there go 
down to the fundamental question, and the economic 
conditions of Dublin and of Ireland generallv. 
And it is no easy thing to find a remedy. Of 
course, so far as the Day Industrial Schools go, they 
would, in . some cases, give them a better education 
and a means of livelihood that would meet a number 
of cases — especially the case of widows, who appeal 
naturally so much to one’s feelings in the matter- 
widows with a number of children. 

250. You spoke of it as to the effect on the health 
of the children. Would you consider ballad-singing 
and organ-playing, and such” as that, street trading?— 
It depends on whether they are with their parents. 
If they are, I think that should be treated rather as 
employment with the adult by whom they are accom- 
panied. It is generally not done for themselves alone. 

251. Would you be prepared to license them for such 
occupation? — I have not studied that question at all. 
I don’t know what difficulties it would cause to the 
parents. I would rather concur with the general idea 
in the report, that it might be desirable to license all 
forms of street employment — or occupation, we will call 
it. 

252. Mr. Mulhall. — Y ou said you would be disposed 
not to put obstacles in the way of licences?— Yes ; I 
would give them very freely in the first instance. 

253. What about the cases of children, where their 
father is earning good wages, and spending it on drink. 
You heard Sir Thomas Pile instancing the case of a 
man earning 25s. a. week, and spending £1 in drink?— 
I would be inclined to try the powers of the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act in such a case, and get the 
parent made amenable for neglecting his children. In 
the meantime I would not allow the child to trade. 

254. You would refuse a licence in that case? — Yes. 
where it was due to parental neglect, and the parent 
was able to support the child. 

255. Supposing a licence were refused, would you 
not allow an appeal to a magistrate? — Yes. 

256. Just as you mentioned is done in Liverpool?— 
Yes. 


The Witness then withdrew, and the Committee adjourned for luncheon. On resuming, 


Dr. W. E. Adeney. 

257. Chairman-. — You represent the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children? — The Dublin branch 
of it 

258. How long have you been acting? — Just about 
twelve months I am the Honorary Secretary. 

259. When was the Society first established? — The 
Society was incorporated in 1895. 

260. And it has been at work ever since? — It has 
been at work .ever since. 

261. It is a national society, and you are the Dublin 
branch? — We are the Dublin and Districts branch ; we 
are one of some 800 centres. 

262. And you have had an opportunity of forming 
an opinion on this question of child labour? — Yes. 

263. You have seen that the English Committee have 
expressed the opinon that within the proper limits, and 
under proper conditions, children may be allowed to 
do some work f — Ye*. 

264. Of course, they mean all children of a reasonable 
age i — Ye*. 


D. sc. , examined. 

265. I suppose, over eleven? — Yes. 

266. Do you think it would be difficult to fix » 
general regulation for all children ? — I do not think so. 

267. Would you allow a discretion by bye-laws— w 
its being dealt with by bye-laws ? — I think every means 
of discretion should be afforded by means of bye-laws- 
I think in the Report of the Committee they oniy 
really suggest one or two things that should be made 
statutory — that is the question of trading between 
9 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

268. I will come to that afterwards. Would 7°° 
totally forbid the trading of children under fourteen 
would you allow children to trade between elevm sna 
fourteen ? — Under proper control, I think I would. 

.269. Of course, you might forbid by statute sheet 
trading, altogether?— Yes. 

270. You would prefer that it should be per™’ 
under proper regulations? — I think it should 1 be Pfj 
mitted much in the, same way aa it ia permitted at 
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present time. It is, at the present time, legal- to trade 
in the streets — I am now speaking of Dublin only— and 
I think that should be allowed to continue. 

271. But that it should be regulated? — It should be 

re ^ 72 * As to the local authority that should exercise 
a power in this matter would you prefer the educational 
authorities or the County and Municipal Councils? 
_I am not prepared to agree to any regula- 
tions by a local authority in that direction. Are we 
speaking of street trading only? 

273. Only ?— I think that that should be left to itself. 
What I think we require is some extension of the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children Act, whereby all chil- 
dren street trading should be registered. And, if that 
were done and the registers could be inspected by the 
police, and by the officers of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, I think we 
should have every means of properly dealing with 
the subject. By that 1 mean that no child should be 
allowed to trade in the streets in order to support the 
evil practices of parents or guardians ; but they should 
be allowed, if it appears that the necessities of the home 
require their so doing. 

274. You mean allowed under regulations? — That 
would work itself out. We should know — the police 
would know and our Society would know — by means of 
the registers what children were engaged in street trad- 
ing. We could find out by our ordinary methods, 
through our inspectors, what is the necessity of the 
child trading, and we could use our own discretion, as 
we do in the other branches of our work. If it ap- 
peared that there was not a sufficient cause for the 
child trading, and we could use our own discretion, as we 
do in the other branches of our work. If it appeared that 
there was not a sufficient cause for the child trading then 
we should have power to bring that child and parents 
before a magistrate, who would then exercise his dis- 
cretion. Of course, under our present Act, we can 
punish all cases of neglect by parents or guardians, but 
our difficulty as a society in Dublin is, we have 
not a sufficient staff of inspectors to work the second 
section of our Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 
systematically. We should require the assistance such 
as would be afforded by a register such as I referred to. 
That register could, it seems to me, be easily kept by 
schools, where a child who has engaged in street trad- 
ing, should be known to the master or masters of the 
schools it attended. And that, it seems to me, would be 
the means of gaining information as to what children 
are street trading. Then it would be left open to the 
Society to carry out their ordinary methods for the 
protection of children who are driven to trade in the 
streets by the evil living or drunken practices of the 
parents or guardians. 

275. Would you have any restrictions on street trad- 
ing as in Liverpool — such, for instance, as a regulation 
that the children should be properly and respectably 
dressed? — There at once you meet me with reasons why 
I cannot agree to the suggestions that street trading 
should be licensed. In the Report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on the Employment of School Chil- 
dren they refer, as you are no doubt aware, specially 
to street trading ; and they declare street trading as 
most undesirable for children, yet they find that it is 
impossible to recommend that it should be stopped by 
statutory power. They go on to say that it requires, 
however, more strict regulations than any other form 
of trading by children ; and they suggest that the sys- 

adopted in Liverpool, and about to be adopted by 
otlier large cities in England, are good models to work 
“pen. Now, I agree with the undesirableness of chil- 
dren being employed in street trading, yet I have given 
» number of cases in the memorandum sent before this 
Committee to show that in many cases there is a real 
necessity for allowing children to trade in the streets. 
Most of these cases, so far as we have met them in our 
working of the Dublin Branch, are cases of necessity. If 
tra ^' n 8 were stopped in the cases I have cited, 
undoubtedly the poor concerned would suffer, and might 
"“ *** lives, or be driven into unions. But, on looking 
« the Report of the English Committee, I notice they 
y*. -T specifically that poverty cannot be takfen as a 
tv ij ,^ e ^ ssu i n g of licences- for street trading. Now, 
in« tv no objection to the licences for street trad- 
IrjL 1 * the condition of issuing, licences depended en- 

rety on poverty. But it seems to me that that is 
Practically impossible ; and, therefore, I would rather 

are no regulations' at all, but simply to have' the 

ans of knowing who the children and their parents 


are, and submitting them to the methods of supervision 
adopted with such success by the N.S.P.C.C. And we 
could do that by a little extension of the present Pre- 
vention -of Cruelty to Children Act, to give statutory 
power to have these registers kept. What I would 
fear, if we had a general system of licences in Dublin 
would be that it would result in a pressing out of the 
very poor, because you must issue some sort of regula- 
tion as is issued in Liverpool, and one of the condi- 
tions there is that the child shall be clean and fairly 
well clothed. I am afraid, if we had that in Dublin, 
such is the abject poverty of great numbers of the 
people, that it could not be complied with, and the 
logical result would be thst these children and their 
families would be driven to the unions. Licensing 
would, I am afraid, not effect it. 

276. May I take it that you are speaking on behalf 
of your Branch Society? — Yes. 

277. These are the views which they adopt, as well as 
your own?— Yes. You may take it that the Chairman 
and the Vice-Chairman agree with them. 

278. I notice that Mr. Waugh, the Secretary and 
Treasurer, in the evidence he gave stated that street 
trading as a form of employment ought not to be 
licensed since it should be regarded as an employment 
only warranted in cases of necessity? — Yes. 

279. And his objection to it was that licensing ac- 
knowledges street trading as a legitimate occupation, 
and that in his opinion nothing is so disastrous? — I 
quite agree with that opinion. 

280. His objection was not that the system of licens- 
ing would drive the very poor off the street? — That, I 
would say, particularly applies to Dublin, and that is 
an opinion, I think, that the Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man of our Branch entertain — that that particularly 
applies to Dublin. 

281. Don’t you think that that could be remedied by 
leaving to the bye-law-making authority only to issue 
the licences in cases of necessity ? — My own feeling is this, 
that it would be unwise to bring in a whole new sys- 
tem of which we know nothing in this country, when 
one sees that only by a little extension of the present 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, we could really 
deal with it quite as satisfactorily as the rest of the 
Act is dealt with, by the co-operation of the police here 
in Dublin, the Royal Irish Constabulary, and our 
Society. The three bodies cordially unite together and, 
so far as the first section of the Act for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is concerned, that is well 
worked here in Dublin, and in other parts of the 
country. The second section is not worked simply be- 
cause we have not sufficient powers. We want these 
registers, and I would sooner see regulations of that kind 
made than a system of bye-laws and regulations for 
licensing brought in, because I think it would be unde- 
sirable to raise in any way, or do anything that would 
tend to raise, the status of street trading in Dublin. 

282. In the Report of the English Committee they 
specially dealt with the necessity of safeguards against 
the mis-application of the licensing system ? — Yes. 

283. That is to say, they pointed out the necessity 
for leering a certain amount of discretion in the hands 
of the licensing authority? — Yes. 

284. And they specially pointed out that no child 
was to be refused a licence on the ground of poverty or 
character ? — Yes. 


285. Don’t you think that a system of licensing street 
trading with special safeguards of that kind would be 
. better— that the matter would be more effectually regu_ 
lated by a system of licences than by merely registers? 
—I think not, because what I would like to see is ths 
same discretionary power brought into this question of 
street trading as in all other questions relating to chil- 
dren. In the memorandum I have produced for you, 
you will see that we had to deal with cases which in- 
volved over 4,000 children during the year ending 31st 
March last. Now, many of these cases looked exceed- 
ingly bad at first sight, and I think, if they had been 
left to the police, the police would have had no option 
but to lock up many more of the offenders than we had 
to do. But by the system of warnings and advice which 
we have through our specially trained staff of inspec- 
tors we were able to deal with something like 95 per 
cent, of the offenders without sending them to gaol. 
Only 5 per cent, were sent to gaol. Now the result of that 
discretionary work which we have to carry out on be- 
half of the National Society has been, I may say, no- 
thing but good. Wherever we are satisfied that our 
warning has a beneficial result, it means that the ill- 
doing to the children- is stopped, and at the same time 
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it almost always means that the general surroundings of 
the home are better, so that you have a general uplift- 
ing. Knowing of this success practically, I am anxious 
that the same system should come into street trad- 
ing. I start with the assumption that the street 
trading should be carried on only by children through 
the necessity of their homes. In some cases it is car- 
ried on for begging purposes, and to obtain money to 
feed the drunken habits of the parent. We want to 
get hold of these cases and we want such a system that 
will ensure the means of knowing all the street traders, 
and of having every case investigated. I think, 
myself by that system we should be able to deal very 
much more satisfactorily with the matter than by any 
committee simply issuing licences. 

286. Your objection to licences is that it will drive 
the poorer children off the streets and bring a better 
class on? — I am afraid so. 

287. Why do you think so?— If you look at the case 
I have given you as a sample case that we have brought 
before you, I think I can explain that. It is in the 
appendix at the end of the memorandum I have sent 
in to you. The first case I cite there is the case of a 
widow occupying one room in a cottage, together with 
two children, Mary and Margaret, aged fifteen and thir- 
teen respectively. The widow is a street trader, and sells 
flowers and oranges, assisted by the two children. (Beads) 
— " I visited her room on the 3rd inst., and found the 
children clean, well clothed, and well cared ; bed clean 
and bed-clothing sufficient, and room generally clean 
and comfortable.” Now that is the report of one of our 
inspectors to me as Honorary Secretary of the Branch, 
and our inspector in his report declares that he was 
satisfied that, but for the earnings of the family, they 
would be forced to go to the union or lead very much 
worse lives. Now take the second case. 

288. Why do you suppose that, if there was a licence 
issued, that in that case the child would not be able to 
trade in the street any longer ? — Certainly, these chil- 
dren would be able to trade with the licence, but my 
difficulty is this, that these poor people are so poor and 
ignorant that the worry and trouble of getting licences 
and sustaining an application might just tend to turn 
them from the effort they are making to live outside 
the union, and drive them to the union. 

289. I notice there was a question put to Captain 
Bowers in Liverpool — he was then Chief Constable, but 
he has since been moved to London — he was asked 
whether the restrictions of the Corporation in refer- 
ence to street trading had driven any of those out of 
the trade, and he says: — “I think not”? — Of course, 
i.i dealing with this, improvements may be so easily 
apparent rather than real. What I am most anxious 
to impress on the Committee is the great practical value 
of the methods of supervision adopted by the N.S.P.C.C. 
We have avoided everything in the shape of 
licences or bye-laws of any kind. And we know the 
Acts which have been passed for the protection of chil- 
dren, and by the means of our inspectors, we can use 
such enormous discretionary power. The Society also, 
of course, includes vast numbers of the well-to-do in 
every branch it is working, and their interest in this 
work means that they are taking an interest in the 
children — means in some cases at least they are study- 
ing the problems connected with child life, and means, 
as they are members of our Committee, that they have 
the means of bringing pressure on the working of this 
Society. It seems to me that, if you elect a special 
committee here in Dublin for licensing, they can issue 
licences after evidence has been submitted to them on 
the part of the applicants, and also they can make in- 
quiries of the police, I take it. Still much of their 
work must be done by documentary evidence, and cer- 
tainly they would have no power of distinguishing in the 
first instance the cases of necessity from those of non- 
necessity. Now I don’t see how we could get over that 
difficulty by a system of licensing. 

290. It is not so much a question of the prevention 
of cruelty to children as of regulating a trade which it 
is generally recognised must go on. It is generally re- 
cognised that street trading must go on, and what we 
want to arrive at is how best .to regulate it. At present 
it is not in a satisfactory condition, and the question is 
can it be brought into a satisfactory condition by 
licensing or by simple registration as the best means ; 
and so far the general opinion has been that a system 
of licensing is the best? — Of course, I do not wish to 
dogmatise on the subject. I press the suggestion of 
registration because I don’t know that it has yet been 
put before this Committee. I should like to add that 


the system of registration should carry Parliamentary 
powers which would enable us to put in force— into 
really effective force— the second section of the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children Act. 

291. As I take it your principal objection to the sys- 
tem of licensing is that it would drive necessitous chil- 
dren off the streets ? — That would be the tendency, I am 
afraid. 

292. That is your main objection ?— That is my main 
objection. 

293. And the Liverpool evidence to which I called 
attention shows that that has not occurred in Liver- 
pool?— Does it really show that? I did not know that 
there was any direct evidence. 

294. Captain Bowers had very considerable experi- 
ence, and he was asked the question directly, and his 
answer was — “ I think not ” ? — He did not give anv 
statistics ? 

295. No? — You see the question of licensing does not 

carry you far enough, I think. I think it is desirable 
in the interests of the child to go farther, and to find 
out why it is that the child is street trading ; and, if it 
is by the ill-doing of the parents or guardians, then I 
think we must go further, and bring in such a system 
of work 

296. That would be part of the duty of the bye-law- 

niaking authority. They would find out why the child 
wanted a licence, and whether it was a case of necessity 
or not ? — Yes, but they could not refuse licences 

297. Yes, they should have a discretion of refusing 
licences, and the English Committee in their report 
give an appeal against the decision of the licensing 
authority — an appeal to a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion, whose decision would be final. That is the system 
in Liverpool. There is another point that an advan- 
tage of the licensing system over the registration system 
would exist in the fact that the licence can be suspended 
or withdrawn. If you have merely a register, that 
gives you no control over the conduct of the child?— 
Except, of course, that which the police have. 

298. You probably noticed in the English Eeport 
that the Committee made a difference between the street 
traders and other classes of wage-earning children. 
They recommended that the street-trading children 
should be licensed, and the others should be merely re- 
gistered ? — Exactly. 

299. I would like to know what your opinion is on the 
question of how far child labour should be allowed— 
how far does it depend on the physical condition of the 
child? — Speaking generally on the question of labour, 
I think a child should be shown to be medically fit. 

300. Upon whom should the duty devolve? — There I 
quite agree with all the suggestions of the English Com- 
mittee. I put that in my statement here. I really 
only disagree with them on the question of licensing. 

301. If a child were found to be sickly, blind, deaf, 
dumb, deformed, or mentally deficient, that would con- 
stitute physical disability? — Oh, certainly. 

301a. Take, for instance, a lame child, a little boy 
or girl of eleven or fourteen years of age — would lame- 
ness constitute a disability ? — I would not think so. 

302. For selling newspapers ?— Subject to medical 
consent, I should not object myself. 

303. What is your opinion about the street trading 
for girls. Would you allow that at all? — Well, of 
course, none of us like to see girls on the streets, hut 
there again, in Dublin, I can conceive of their being 
very much worse occupied. The inspectors of our 
Society tell me that it is a very serious question whether 
these children who are trading in the streets, if they 
are refused to be allowed to trade in the streets, 
whether they might not be worse employed. The con- 
ditions of onr tenement houses in Dublin — many oi 
them — are so bad that they fear that it would be very 
much worse to leave those children in their tenement 
houses in the evenings than in the streets. In many 
tenement houses the passages are unlighted, and the 
experience of our inspectors leads them to fear that the 
children are better out of them. I feel myself, although 
it is so undesirable that girls should be allowed to trade 
in the streets, it might better for them to do so ana 
be employed, unless there is some recognised places ot 
recreation where they can go to. 
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304. Now, with regard to age, do you agree with the 
English Report on the question of age?— Oh, yes; 
clearly they have had great means of satisfying them- 
selves on the subject. 

305. And on the hours for employment 7— Yes. 

306. Do you think there is any objection to their 
commencing work at 6 in the morning?— I see-no objec- 
tion myself, provided they go to bed at the proper time 
—if they are prevented from working late. 

307. At 9 o’clock? — Certainly, 9 o’clock I would say 
in the summer, and 7 in the winter. 

308. And you would allow them to begin at 6 in the 
morning ? — Certainly. 

309. Are you now speaking of school children? — 
Yes, of school ages. 

310. Would there be any difficulty about their school 
attendance? — It must be always subject to that. Our 
Society take up the position that nothing must inter- 
fere with the welfare of the child— that includes the 
physical, moral, and intellectual. Subject to that, 
they do not wish to interfere. 

311. But supposing a child commences to work at 6 
o'clock in the morning, and then has to go to school 
work, is that child fit for school work? — I should say 
the Medical Officer of Health or the school authorities 
should have the power of interfering in a subject of that 
kind ; and, if they found that the school attendance 
was interfered with, it should be stopped. 

312. Then you would allow the trading after and not 
before school in such a case? — Probably it might be 
better after school hours, but many different cases 
arise. 

513. What evil do you see in selling newspapers. Do 
you think it leads the children to gambling, or in what 
way does it do them harm ? — I cannot say I do myself. 
Here in Dublin, I cannot say I have much experience, 
I have seen children outside railway stations, and most 
of them appear to be well clothed and doing well. Prom 
what I know of the inner lives and homes of these 
people, I think they are much better employed selling 
them than not. 

314. Has it come across you whether there is much 
crime amongst them? — No, I don’t think that there is. 
May I just read on the report which appears in my 
memorandum ? 

315. We will publish the memorandum as an Appen- 
dix if you will allow us? — Certainly. Listen to this 
case, it will give an idea of what comes before us. It 
is a report of one of our inspectors: — “On the 7th 

inst., about 9.45 p.m., I found Mrs. , a widow, 

and her child Mary, aged eight years, sitting on a door- 
step. She had a tin can in her hand containing tea. 
From inquiries I made she stated : ‘ I have three chil- 
dren — John, aged 15 years, Christy, aged 12^ years, and 
Mary, 8 years. I am a widow two years. I live at 

No. 2 , top front room. I keep my mother, who 

is an old woman. I do an odd day’s washing, and 
wake a few shillings a week. John earns 5s. a week 
in a glass-blowing place. I am now waiting for Christy, 
who attends school during the day and sells newspapers 
in the evenings. I have some bread and tea for him, 
as he won’t be home till about 11 p.m. He leaves every 
evening about 4 p.m.’ — that is after school — ‘ and takes 
threepence with him. for which he gets nine copies of 
he evening paper. On these he makes one penny half- 
penny, and returns to the office and purchases more, 
and so on till about 11 p.m. , when he has sixpence 

ue on the threepence he had leaving. This sixpence 
ejM to get our breakfast. He makes this five evenings 
T » i.?*”’ ani ^ 1*: on Saturday, which is 3s. 6 d. If 

could manage a little more capital for him he could 
“s ““*■ 1 P a 7 6ii. rent. Only for Christy I 
wuld not keep a room.’ ” 

r ,rr 6 ' Mulhall.— I s. 6 d. you said?— Yes. It is 

intr *v that k . in< * which make me feel that in approach- 
£,2 is question of the poor we must be extremely care- 

earH 7 ’* <£“““* — In ev idence in England, with re- 
^Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, it 
if it that Section 2 would be made more efficient 
Parent# *« a I? en< u3 , S0 as not to re T u i re proof that the 
on the ^ * ™ ren caused or procured them to be 

Whe " c ? ses - were brought before the 
aetincr parents pleaded that the children were 

lnsicm het^° Ut 2* eir knowl edge, and there was no col- 
aeainst ,f wwn them, and no conviction could be had 
be am , was 8u Sg es ted that the section should 
*hin nf th throw tbe responsibility of guardian- 

P oi the child on the parent?— I think that should 


be done ; it should give the magistrate power to use his April 14,1902. 
discretion ; he should have the power. — 

318. Do they evade the law in this respect in Dub- ~r. ” • *•- 
lin ? — Most of our cases are cases of necessity, and -‘“ ene X> D • sc • 
therefore we have not brought them before a qourt. 

319. You are not able to say ? — No. I will read this 

if I might be allowed 

320. Chairman. — I circulated your memorandum ; 
we have all seen it. You will allow us to publish the 
memorandum ? — Certainly. 

321. Now, about the Sale of Intoxicating Liquor to 
Children Act ? — Yes, I am satisfied I cannot speak too 
strongly on that. Children should not be allowed to 
enter public-houses. 

322. That is your opinion ? — Yes, and I am sorry it 
is our opinion that intemperance is on the increase in 
Dublin, and every action should be taken to stop it. 

323. That Act requires amendment also? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

324. Mr. Bagwell. — You mentioned that the regis- 
ters of children might be kept at schools. Are you 
aware — I believe it to be a fact, but you may not be 
aware of it— that there are many thousands of chil- 
dren in Dublin not on the rolls of any school? — I am 
told there are many ; there must be a great number ; 

I am not aware of the number. 

325. There are thousands, as a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve. In that case, admitting that that is the fact — 
we shall get it from the Educational authorities — ad- 
mitting that there is an undesirable hiatus there, be 
fore any registration of that character could be kept up 
you would have to greatly improve the school attend- 
ance first? — Yes, and that is absolutely essential. 

325a. And that the Act of 1892 from the educational 
point of view would have to be put into more vigorous 
use before you could have a complete system of regis- 
tration ? — Yes. 

326. In the meantime you think that a register might 
be kept under police supervision — you would have a dif- 
ferent register for the purpose of licensing? — Yes. 

327. They could not be licensed without being en- 
tered in a book? — Yes. 

328. You may object to licensing on independent 
grounds, but so far as it goes if licensing was done you 
would have the benefits derived from registration 7 — 

Yes ; you will get the benefits derived from registra- 
tion ; but I want to avoid the danger of giving any 
status to street trading ; I want it kept as much as pos- 
sible in the same position it is, and, if possible, to 
narrow it. 

329. Y'ou would forbid trading children from enter- 
ing a public-house? — Certainly. 

330. If you go as far as that then there is no neces- 
sity to go into details. I want to ask you where is the 
difficulty with these children of dealing with the child 
himself and dealing with the parents ; are you aware — 

I asked the question before, but you may know more 
about it — are you aware whether it is a frequent thing 
for children to escape practically from the control of 
the parents and go on the loose for the sake of the 
excitement? — Yes, frequently. 

331. Don’t you think such a child in a fair way to be 
a criminal, and it would be well to take notice of the 
child personally? — Yes. 

332. In the same way in which they can.. be brought 
into the licensing system; it is the best chance? — Do 
you quite realise the alternative that I make ? Not only 
would the police be concerned in it, but our Society, and 
I am perfectly certain, such is the support given to the 
Society in Dublin, that it has only to be known to the 
people that more is required, and we will have no diffi- 
culty in getting it. We can bring no better class of 
Agents into this question than similar types of the men 
we use as inspectors. The tendency of their influence 
would be to restrict street trading to the necessitous 
poor, and to close it to the non-necessitqus. 

333. Of course we all know your Society is doing an 

enormous amount of good? — Don’t imagine I am dog- 
matising on the subject. It is the principle I am 
anxious about. • 

334. Yes, you are giving us all the information you 
can, and I am sure you will do it. I mean that your 
Society is specially dealing with cruelty, and there 
may be a great many tilings which are wrong, and 
which the law ought to try, and which we should re- 
commend, which do not touch on the question of 
cruelty? — We go further than cruelty. Whenever we 
are called into a case we not only stop the cruelty, but 
we take every means, and I think successfully, of re- 
constructing the home which is concerned in the 
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Jjn-tl 14,1902. cruelty, and if we cannot do that we take the child 
— - away from the home and put it in an Industrial 
Dr. W. E. School. We never simply take up the case where 
Ac«cey, d.ic. g^iidren are cruelly treated and say: “You must stop 
this or we will prosecute you." We go further, and 
satisfy ourselves that the child is benefited materially 
by our interference. 

335. Are you in favour of Day Industrial Schools ? — 
Oh, certainly. 

336. There are three stages ; the first stage is the 
Reformatory, where actual crime is committed ; then 
the ordinary Industrial School, where there is a play- 
ing round crime — very near it ; and the third stage, 
which is the beginning, and in which the Day Indus- 
trial School may prevent them from getting into the 
class now committed to Industrial Schools? — Yes. 

337. You catch them earlier, and prevent them from 
going to the full length? — Yes. 

338. Mr. Fagan. — Do you look after children outside 
street trading, as to whether they are employed in works 
affecting their health or morals? — We take any action 
that is necessary and lawful for the attainment of our 
object, namely, to prevent, in public or private, wrong 
to the child, and to prevent the corruption of its morals. 

339. Have you dealt with the cases of children em- 
ployed either in their own homes, or in shops, or other 
such places, engaged in work unsuitable for their age, 
too trying, or placed in insanitary surroundings? 
— Many of their homes are insanitary, when it goes 
to that ; but so far as systematically dealing with 
the employed children of school age, we have not 
•lone that. All our enengies, and the energies of 
our inspectors, are absorbed for years past in the 
cases actually brought before us. With the staff 
we have we have had no occasion to go forth to seek 
cases. The cases that come before us we deal with, 
and the information is supplied by the public generally, 
and that fully occupies the attention of our workers. 
I may say that our inspectors generally have some 
fear that the little employment that is carried on by 
children of school age is carried on under insanitary 
conditions very often. At the same time I should like 
to say that some of the employers of Dublin have been 
those who have been most instrumental m drawing our 

• attention to the condition of the children in their 
employment. Only a short time ago an employer 
wrote to me and told me that they had been obliged to 
dismiss from their employment a little girl, owing to 
her dirty neglected state. He feared this was due to 
drinking by the father, but on investigation we found 
it was due entirely to poverty. We had the child 
clothed, and requested the employer to take her back, 
and she is in the employment now, and we, by means of 
the inspector's visits now and then to the mother, are 
trying to press on her the necessity of keeping her child 
sufficiently clean to go to the factory. But I can give 
no information as to real hardship in factories. 

340. Or in their own houses? — I do not know very 
much about that.- 

341. Children may be subjected to cruel treatment in 
their own homes ? — Certainly. 

342. And in certain employments outside, may be 
subjected to insanitary surroundings? — Yes. 

343. And your Society has that object in view to 
remedy that, as well as other things? — Yes. 

344. You have not been able to devote attention 
specially to cases of that kind ? — No ; we have not been 
able to go forward and seek cases of the kind ; we have 
had only a sufficient staff to deal with those sent to ns. 

345. So that such cases may exist in Dublin, and 
there may be no remedy for them ?— Yes ; and we are 
asking for increased support to increase our staff of 
inspectors to deal with cases of that kind. 


346. I might ask, although it does not come within 
the scope of the inquiry, children may be employed in 
improper houses? — Yes. 

347. A child may be resident there? — Yes. 

348. Do your inspectors interfere with that?— Yes; 

any child we find living in immoral surroundings we 
bring before & magistrate, and consign to an Industrial 
School. • 1 

348a. There is no difficulty?— No j with the assist- 
ance of the police, and they are most sympathetic. 

349. Yonr Society is successful ' in limiting cases of 
the kind?— Certainly ; wherever we appear we can deal 
with eases of the kind. 


350. Do' yon ever see children on these 
going 'through the town? — Yea. 


van tricycles . 


351. Do you think that is a safe occupation — not verv 
trying ? — I should fear, very often, that they are li&bk 
to be overworked. 

352. Have you inquired into cases of the kind ?— No 

353. Don’t you think it would be well to 1 — Certainly •* 
I shall take the suggestion. It should be remembered 
that a child must be under sixteen to be interfered 
with. 

354. Is it not a fact that children under sixteen are- 
so employed ?— Yes. 

355. Is it not most dangerous for any child with & 
tricycle and a large van, with a head wind against him 
to be working — it would be injurious? — Yes; I am a 
cyclist myself, and I should not like to do it. 

356. You are not a medical man ? — No ; a Doctor of 
Science. 

357. It is most injurious to children of that ace 
and it might be well to have attention drawn to it. ~ I 
don’t know that there is anything further to ask you. 

358. Mr. Mulhall. — Y ou agree generally with the 
recommendations of the English Departmental Com- 
mittee? — Yes. 

358a. Save that you prefer registration, and not 
licensing ? — Yes. 

359. You suggest the register should be kept in the 
schools? — I think that would be the easiest for the 
children and for the parents. 

360. What action should a child or its parents take 
to have it put on the register ? — I think it should be the 
duty of every teacher in a school to inquire, “ Are you a 
street trader?" from each pupil, and, on receiving 
the answer “ Yes," that the name should be put on the 
list. 

361. There would be no badges issued to those on the 
register? — I should prefer no badges. 

362. Hew would it be possible for a person in the 
street, or the police, or your agents, to determine 
whether a child selling papers, say, on Essex -quay 
was on the register or not? — I am glad you have asked 
that question. We should have the register to start 
with, and we have the means of making close inquiries 
and supervising every family that has a child on the 
register ; then you open up the question how would it 
be possible to determine who was registered and who was 
not. We can only do that by occasionally putting our 
inspectors in private clothes and making a raid on the 
children. 

363. A raid where? — On the children in the act of 
street trading; and if we found any child that was 
not registered then it would be our duty to summon both 
parents and guardians before the magistrate, and let 
him deal summarily. Stringent powers should be 
given to the magistrate to deal summarily. 

364. The parents may not have been aware of the 
child’s trading? — It is quite open to the discretion of 
the magistrate, and in cases of ignorance of- that kind 
we appeal to the magistrates to consider it, and there is 
no difficulty in Dublin. 

365. Do you not think the issue of badges would be 
a more efficient check ? — It might be a. check ; but my 
fear is that you would be doing more harm than good— 
I don’t say it would not do good, but it might do more 
harm than good. 

366. You said you would leave it to the Society to put 
pressure on parents and guardians, and also to consider 
such cases where the children were on the register who 
ought not to have been there? — Yes. 

367. Supposing a case where a child simply provided 
money for its drunken father, and was not trading from 
want at all, .Would you have that child’s name removed 
from the register? — I don’t know that I quite under- 
stand. 

368. Assuming the case of a father earning -a large 
wage, which he was spending in. drink ? — Yes. 

369. And that his child went out to sell papers on the 
streets ?— Yes. 

.37,0. Assuming that the child's name was on the regis- 
ter, and you found out the. facts, would you take steps 
to remove it ? — No ; what we would do would be, one of 
our . inspectors would report the case to me ; he would 
warn the man, if it was a case in which he was drink- 
ing, that unless it was stopped immediately— unless 
the drinking was stopped — and he ceased to do that by 
which he was treating the child in a manner calculated 
to cause it unnecessary suffering we should prosecute 
him.. should warn. him by official notice from thfl 
office^, -and subject him to supervision by an inspector. 
The inspector would probably go and see him in a couple 
of days’ or a week’s time, and if he noticed any 
provement he would continue his visits for some month* 
and report to me, and we should then leave him akme 
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provided he stopped the drinking and stopped the child 
iron street trading. If he did not attend to our warn- 
ine we could bring him before the magistrate. Then 
we have no difficulty in the matter ; if we prove our case 
to the magistrates’ satisfaction, the man would undoubt- ' 
edlv be sent to gaol. The question then would be what 
we should do with the child in that case. If we had reason 
to think that the mother or relatives would take the 
child and bring it up we should not interfere, but let 
it attend school, provided.it was properly clothed .and 
fed. If not we should bring the child before the magis- 
trate, and get it sent to an Industrial School. That 
would be our 'method. 

371. Assuming your suggestion of a register was 
adopted, would not the effect be to make your Society 
the authority for deciding what children ought to be 
street trading and what children ought not? — I don’t 
think it would, because we should not interfere with 
street trading. 

372. You would virtually have to decide what 
child ought to be street trading and what ought 
not I — No; because any children street trading 
who ought not-, we should have no power but 
to bring them before the magistrate and leave the 
magistrate to decide. The two suggestions before us 
run parallel, practically, so far as the final result on 
the children generally. What I fear, and would pre- 
vent, if I could, are, simply the badges and generally 
regarding the subject as a State one. 

373. I think you stated that one of the objections to 
licensing, assuming the Liverpool recommendation was 
carried out here, was that the child licensed should be 
fairly well clothed, and that that might be interpreted 
so as to exclude children from the streets, and send them 
to the unions ? — I- won’t even say interpreted. It would 
mean that children, unless they could get help from 
such an organization as the Police-Aided Children’s 
Clothing Society — I fear very much they would not be 
able to satisfy any reasonable regulation in that way, 
and the result would be to send them to the unions. 

374. The licensing authorities would have to decide 
the question ? — Yes. 

375. Is there any reason to believe that they 
would adopt a higher standard than at present ? — The 
tendency of such a system is to try to give an appear- 
ance of respectability and cleanliness. 

376. The tendency, not of the system, but of the men 
engaged in the work ? — Sooner or later it would become 
the tendency of the system. 

377. Is it not desirable that children should be 
clothed as well as possible? — Yes, as well as possible, 
within the means of parents ; but I have great fears 
as to the abject poverty of the Dublin people. I think 
we should find ourselves in close quarters with an 
amount of impossibility that we do not realise at 
present. 

378. Chairman. — Along with this question of clothing 
could not there be a system by which a child who is 
licensed and sells papers in the streets would pay so 
much a week, and in return receive clothing from the 
licensing authority? — Of course, if that would not 
assume an idea of charity, there might be. The im- 
portant thing, to my mind, is the enforcing of parental 
responsibility. 

379. In. the other case you are making the child pay 
something for the clothes, possibly, not pay their full 
value, but pay something out of his earnings ? — If you 
give greater value in clothes than the money received 
you have still a great danger of bringing other classes 
than the purely necessitous into the market, I am 
afraid. Then, again, there is one more objection, if I 
may be allowed .to state so, I think, in the bye-laws of 
tne Liverpool system, and that is the bye-law by which 
the child would, if he be under, the age of fourteen years, 
be sent to an. Industrial School, and thereupon the 
Industrial School Acts shall apply. In other words, I 
am afraid, if the bye-laws referring to the consignment 
of children to Industrial Schools under this Liverpool 
scheme were enforced . in Dublin,, we should have in an 

The Witness then xoithdrew, and the Committee 


intensified degree the old abuse of the Industrial School 
system here in Dublin which compelled the Chief Secre- 
tary to take action. 

380. That is where children were sent to the schools 
when they ought not to have been ? — Exactly. There is 
very great power left open by the bye-law in Liverpool. 

381. Do you think there have been many children 
sent to Industrial Schools who ought not to be there ? — 
Oil, yes, there was a very crying abuse. 

382. But it still exists, you think ? — Very much, to a 
limited extent. What I mean to say is the admissions 
into Industrial Schools now are under severe control, 
and the abuses, I should say, are not serious at all, if 
they do exist still. 

383. That abuse has been practically cured? — Yes. 

383a. Is there any Shelter for children connected with 

your Society? — We have a Shelter where we can take 
children as a place of safety. 

384. How many children .can you take? — I am not 
quite sure, but not more than about a dozen at a time. 

385. In Liverpool they have a Shelter which is used, 
among other things, by the police, as a place to bring 
children who are licensed for street trading, and who 
.have been arrested for breaches of their licences, 
and they are kept there for a night preparatory to 
being brought before a magistrate in the morning? — I 
should think that that was a desirable thing in the 
Liverpool system. At present in cases where we have 
to deal with the child, unless there is some good reason 
against it, the child is taken to the union as a place of 
safety, until it can be brought before a magistrate ; but 
if it appears to our inspector that it would be desirable 
owing to the position of the child, that it should not be 
brought to the union, then it is brought to our Shelter. 
Our Shelter is registered as a place of safety under the 
Act. 

386. Where is your Shelter ? — In our offices in Moles- 
worth-street. 

387. Mr. Fagan. — May I ask you what reason you 
have to assume that the Committee appointed to issue 
licences may not take the same sympathetic view of 
this poor child that you speak of, and deal with each 
case on its merits? — Don't let me even insinuate that 
I think the Committee would not have every possible 
sympathy in the case. I am certain they would. It 
is one of the things that strike me in Dublin — the 
enormous sympathy of people — but what they would 
lack is our inspector, who is a picked man, and specially 
trained, and gives his whole time to this sort of work. 

388. Might you not allow your inspector to occasion- 
ally attend meetings of this Committee, and give in- 
formation? — You may be quite certain that our Society 
will loyally support any reform that is adopted, but I 
have tried to show what is, in my mind, is this : There 
is no necessity for the licence, and it is an experiment 
in this country certainly. It is purely an experiment, 
and we can get on without an experiment. At any rate, 
we should try by a development of what we already 
know something of before trying the experiment. 

389. Has your Society taken in England the same 
stand that you are now taking ? — Yes, very strongly on 
the licence question. 

389a. In reference to the evidence given before a 
similar Committee in Liverpool? — I can only tell you 
that the Director of the whole Society was examined 
before the Committee, and he strongly opposed. 

390. On grounds similar to yours ? — Yes. 

391. Chairman.— I see also he objected on the 

ground that a system of licensing was a recognition of 
street trading? — It would be a recognition of street 
trading. ... 

392. He did not go on the ground that it would drive 
necessitous children off the streets ? — That ground is an 
added one of mine, and I think holds more in Dublin 
than in large towns of Great Britain. 

393. Mr. Bagwell. — I think Mr. W augh went as far 
as to say that all street trading was a hopeless abuse, 
and any recognition of. it was a sin — you don’t go aa 
far as that? — No. 

adjourned until Wednesday, April 16**, 1902. 


April 14. 190?. 

Dr. \V. E 
Adeney, D.sc. 
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wu.rm SECOND DAY.— WEDNESDAY, 16th APRIL, 1902. 

AT DUBLIN CASTLE. 

Present : — Sir Frederic F. J. Ci'Llinax, C.B. (Chairman) ; Mr. Riciiard Bagwell, D.L. ; Mr. J ora Picas, 
F.R.C.S.I.; Mr. Johk Mulhall. 

Mr. William Lancran, Secretary. 


Mr. Charles 
Eason. 


Mr. Charles Eason re-examined. 


394. I wish to correct a statement which I made in 
my evidence, which I find, on thinking over, was in- 
correct. It was in connection with the power which at 
present exists under the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren Act for the local authorities to vary the terms of 
the street trading. I stated that they had discretion to 
vary them, and I find that that only extends so far as 


the hours are concerned, and does not extend to the ages. 
It was a question as to whether the Corporation could 
have reduced, under the present law, the age from eleven 
to ten, if they thought fit. I suggested that they could, 
and I see I was wrong in that. The discretion is as to 
the hours. 


Mrs. Tolerton examined. 


Mrs. Tolerton. 395. Chairman.— You have put in a statement 
giving the substance of what you propose to deal 
with in your evidence, and a very interesting state- 
ment it ft. Perhaps you would like to put it into the 
evidence? — If it were published, as the other state- 
ments, in the Appendix. 

396. Would that satisfy you? — Oh, quite. 

397. Perhaps you would make some short general 

statement to start the evidence this morning. State 
generally the object of your societies, and what your 
views are on the question of street trading? — I appear, 
of course, formally for the Police-Aided Clothing So- 
ciety ; but at the same time I am also Secretary of the 
Philanthropic Reform Association, and consequently 
the evidence comes from two sides of the question. Our 
Police-Aided Clothing Society was started some years 
ago, not as a new charity, but as an attempt to regulate 
an existing charity. We knew that clothes were given 
— I had myself helped to give them — and that the only 
result of giving the clothes was to demoralise the 
parents and give the children the comfort of being 
clothed for a few hours, and the bitter humiliation of 
having them taken away. I myself, in conjunction 
with another lady, clothed two boys of a family, with 
the result that the lady and I hail to raise the’ money 
to support the whole family, while the father and 
mother were putting in a term of imprisonment, having 
got drunk, and beaten one another, on the proceeds of 
the clothing which we gave them. It. was cases of that 
kind, which occurred again and again, that urged a 
number of people interested in the matter to start the 
I'olice-Ai.ied Clothing Society. We have succeeded, I 
should say. in 90 per’ cent, of the cases, in keeping the 
clothes on the children. In the ten cases out of the 
hundred we were not absolutely certain. In some of 
those a difficulty arises from the parents of the children 
having moved somewhere else, and we cannot trace 
them. In some of the cases the children have not the 
clothes, because the parents pawned them, and the pawn- 
broker, detecting our mark, takes the clothes over the 
counter, but gives no money, and returns the clothes to 
us. The details of the Society would come up naturally 
in any question that would be put with regard to our 
clothing newsboys, supposing that they were regulated ; 
but that is roughly the outline of the Society. The 
cases come to us through the police. We take no action 
until a police constable draws our attention to a case. 
He furnishes us with a written report, signed by him- 
self. and sent through the hands of either the Superin- 
tendent or the Chief Commissioner. We then send a 
lady of the same religious denomination as the children 
to be clothed to visit that case and report what articles 
of clothing are needed, whether there is any other charit- 
able relief needed, and, if so what, and whether 
there is any other charitable relief given by any 
other society, and also, the school attendance, 
so far as we can get it. The police get the 

children partly on the beat and partly through 
the school teachers sending in reports, and partly from 
school inspectors under the School Attendance Com- 
mittee. When the parents bring their children to us, 


and we give the clothing, we make them understand that 
it is only lent, and that it is still the property of our 
trustees ; and the parent is fully warned that any at- 
tempt to do away with the clothing will result in fine 
or imprisonment, and that the case will be prosecuted. 
We only give the clothing during six months in the 
year, practically, and we have a Committee of Manage- 
ment which meets once a month, and to that Committee 
the visitors and the police officers report that the cloth- 
ing given out since a certain date has been found in the 
possession of the children. That is done by the officer 
going round and seeing the clothes supplied by the 
Society. 

398. Then the meaning of the term “Police-Aided" 
is simply that the police select the cases for you, and 
bring the cases before you? — And keep supervision. 

399. It has no financial aid of any kind from them? 
— Oh, no ; I wish it had. 

400. Does your Society clothe any of the street trad- 
ing children? — We try to clothe street-trading children. 
The question of the necessity for regulating the street 
trading came persistently before me from other cases 
that I saw ; but it was brought to a point in my mind by 
the following: — Three winters ago we gave a family 
clothes, and it was reported to me at the end of the 
week that the children were not wearing the clothes, 
which was a point that we insisted on. I asked for a 
police officer to be sent there and return the clothes to 
us, and then the woman came to me, and said to me 
that she would have to return the clothes, unless I gave 
her leave to keep the clothes to wear only on Sunday. 
I said, “ They are given to the children for ordinary 
week days, to keep them warm and comfortable." 
“ Well,” she said, “ they are selling newspapers and 
matches to support us, and if I send them out properly 
clothed, the public will not buy.” 

401. Are many of the worst clad children whom you 
assist children of parents who spend their money in 
drink ? — I very much fear they are — a great number of 
them. I am not now talking of any cases of widows. I 
am talking of cases where the employment is put down 
as irregular or none — where the father and mother are 
alive. 

402. In many of these cases you think that the parents 
should be able to support their children, except that 
they spend their earnings largely on drink?— In * 
great many of these cases ; and these cases we hand 
over to the National Society for the Prevention ot 
Cruelty to Children, to be dealt with by them. 

403. Are there many prosecutions by that Society 

in connection with these children ? — That I don’t know- 
We give them over to the Society to do as they thin* 
fit. I rather think that the cases are only kept under 
supervision .by the Society. . 

404. Have you done much, so far, in the wav m 
children being better clothed? — Oh, I think so. “if 
Thomas Pile, I was pleased to see, drew attention t0 
that, and I think that anyone passing through . our 
streets before, and since, the formation of our Socie^i 
would see the result of its working. We clothed 
children last winter. 
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405 You are speaking of street-trading children?— 
Ther include some of these children generally, and 
take it even that some of those do not keep the clothes, 
still a large number must have been included. 

406 Still, the difficulty exists that the street-trading 
children will not wear clothes that you give them, be- 
cause people are more inclined to buy from ill-clad 
children ?— Yes ; and in that respect I think the public 
v .. rv much to blame, and I was hoping that one of 
the" results of this Commission's investigations would 
be the education of the people in respect to that. May 
I give an instance which shows the possibility of the 
public helping very largely in that direction. At a 
public meeting at which I spoke in connection with this 
matter— a meeting in a certain district near Dublin — 
I spoke specially of the number of gentlemen who, when 
coming out of theatres, or in going to the law offices, 
and in various ways, were in the habit of buying from 
these children, and never expostulated with them about 
the condition of their clothes. I gave offence to some 
people, very much to my disappointment, because 1 
thought the evil had only to be pointed out. They said 
why should not they give, and they could not go away 
and see the children naked and ill-clad, and all that, 
I think giving relieved their feelings. It was a very cheap 
way to relieve their feelings, ana one gentl“ii«an raid 
that he felt convicted, and he would try what he could 
ilo as an individual. He was in the habit of buying 
in Sackville-street from a boy who was ill-clad. Next 
time, he said : ‘"I will not buy from you any longer un- 
l r ,s you apply to the police for clothing, and keep it, 
and "when I see you decently clothed, then I will buy 
irom you regularly." He refused to liny for some time. 
One evening he was coming along, having reiused to 
take his paper, and a boy came up and said, “ Please, 
sir, I am properly dressed,” and he bought from him. 

That happened at Nelson’s Pillar ; and when he 
was coming out from the Theatre Royal next evening 
a poor child, very badly clothed, presented a paper, as 
usual, and, before the gentleman had time to refuse, 
another boy gave a whistle, and up came a properly 
clothed boy, and said, “ Please buy from me ; I know 
yon do not buy from boys not well clothed.” That is 
an instance of the value of the lesson. I would add, in 
connection with that, I should like that the Commis- 
sion could see its way to penalise the public in this 
matter— penalise the public for buying from improperly 
clothed children. 


407. You liave no system of charging the children 
for any of the clothing ? — Not at present ; but that 
would be possible. 

408. Do you think that you might have some branch 
for supplying clothing, and they to pay a small sum 
for it?— You are quite aware of the difficulty that 
arose in that connection in the case of Liverpool, where 
they attempted to do it. 

409. But the difficulty is. not regarded as insuperable 
there; they seem rather hopeful, I think? — That is 
what I wish to say. I brought here, for the gentlemen 
cf the Commission, our Police-Aided Society forms, 
with the terms of agreement. You will notice that in 
the agreement the parents are summoned to come on a 
certain week day and bring their children, under certain 
conditions, for the receipt of clothing. They have been, 
« you will see, examined already by the police, and 
reported in the paper, and also by the visitor. 

410. Are those the only conditions that you put 
when issuing the clothing ? — We only make those con- 
ditions. That paragraph was drafted by our honorary 
solicitor. 

411. You do not make the condition that it is to be 
worn every day ? — No ; and that I think a defect. 
And there is no ’condition that the clothing is to be 
,P". m repair. You notice we say there that the 

■ clothing is lent only. 

i: 412. There is no condition about pawning? — (Wit- 

• rvu Teadin 3 \ — " ^ undertake to be responsible to the 
uudren’s Police-Aided Clothing Society for the under- 

: , ™“°tied clothing, the property of the Society, which 
as been lent by the Society for the use of the child.” 

; ,7?“ really happens is, if the parent pawns the 
>' ottung it is not long till we discover it by some 
A ‘ n< ^ we “k tire 111 to produce it, and, if they 
wnv' i^ 6 P rosecute - Supposing it was arranged that 
• kT° i- ^ellte newsboys in connection with the So- 
I think, is the only feasible way by 
the u’ C ? U * ( * ^ ^ one ( all d it is interesting to note that 
i bvp-ln ancheGt f r People, first of all, got power to make 
dnn nf re 8 u a l' n g street trading, and when that was 

* e y were faced with the difficulty that they had 


made bye-laws which they could not enforce for the 
want of clothing. They wrote to us with regard to our 
Society, and we gave them all the information, and 
they sent us a notice that they had started a Police- 
Aided Clothing Society on the lines of ours, to meet the 
case). We could have a number of agreements for 
special cases with, instead of the word “lent,” the 
')[ 01 ’u "hired” inserted, I think that that might meet 
the difficulty. But on that point I think we should 
have to ask that the Corporation should get power to 
help us, as it is almost impossible for us to raise funds. 

I am constantly hearing of the good we do from 
visitors, and how we have reduced the number of 
ragged children ; and people seem to think they do us 
the favour by sending us ragged children, while the 
favour is the sending us clothing for them. 

413. Do you think that some such system as they 
have in Liverpool of issuing clothes to newspaper boys, 
and requiring them to pay, say, Id. every clay, and 
give up their badges and their belts in the even- 
ing at the Central Police Office, or something of 
the kind — would that be workable ?— Well, in prin- 
ciple I agree entirely with the desirability of giving 
as little charity as possible. I think the truest charity, 
and the charity for which Dublin is not remarkable, is 
to help people to help themselves. There is any 
amount of charity bying given to help people ; but I 
do not think that the bulk of it goes in the way of help- 
ing. people to help themselves, and for that reason I 
think it would be advisable to make the children pay. 
We have been criticised because we lent the cloth- 
ing. Some time ago, after our annual meeting, a 
weekly journal wrote about us as follows Is it alto- 
gether desirable to stamp with the indelible stamp of 
early impression on a child’s mind the belief that he 
can get what he needs without working for it"? That 
was brought to my mind because of what Sir Thomas 
Pile said about making the children pay ; and I think 
that that criticism is nonsense, because we all of us as 
children got what we wanted without working for it, 
and it has not done any harm. Giving charity to 
children is one thing and to grown up people is an- 
other ; but, when a boy gets to the age of fourteen and 
is able to pay, it would be very advantageous to him in 
the formation of his character if he at that age should 
be asked to pay something. 


Alii 10, 1902. 
Mr*. Tolerton, 


414. When earning money? — Yes, spend some of his 
earnings in that way. It would help him in acquiring 
wage-earning habits. On the question of whether the 
badge should be given up, I am not prepared to say 
whether it should be at the police station, but I think 
it might be quite right that the badge should be given up 
every evening, with the Id. for clothing, at some place 
where someone authorised by the licensing authority 
would be to receive it. Leave that to be dealt with by the 
authority. I ani quite satisfied they know how to deal with 
that, and it would help also in this respect— that they 
would then see that the children had their clothes on 
them, and that they were being kept in reasonable re- 
pair. In respect to that I feel very strongly that a 
great deal of the raggedness, especially since our Society 
began its operations, is not due to the pressure of ex- 
treme poverty, but the appearance of poverty is due to 
the difficulty in getting the women to repair the chil- 
dren’s clothes. In dealing with 1,509 children, as I did 
last year — and very much the same the year before, 
and the year before that — one has a fair idea of the 
number of cases where the parents are so idle and thrift- 
less that they will not repair the clothes. Now, some of 
the children come into us with what the parents call 
the balance of the clothes. The “ balance ” of the coat 
or trousers bears very much the same relation to the 
original suit as half-a-crown does to a pound ; the 
balance would be materially larger if the clothing had 
been mended in time and kept in repair. Sometimes 
we have known cases where die visitor went round to 
see. the clothing six weeks after the suit, or a frock, had 
been given, and the clothes were in rags. We have of- 
fered them cotton and needles, and soap, too, to make 
them clean. 

415. Is there any remedy for that?— I would say 
that there the licence should be suspended. 

416. That is, if you have the licensing system?— 
Yes There is no remedy now. They are brought to me 
to scold, which is not a pleasant proceeding for either of 
us. It may have a little moral effect. I say to a 
woman—" I see the condition in which the clothes arc, 
and yon will not get anything further unless you mend 
your ways,” but that makes the child sufier. 
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417. With the licensing system you would suspend 
the licence unless the clothes are mended?— I should 
think that that is a fair way of doing it. 

418. As regards the lodgings for these street-trading 

children, do you think there would be any difficulty 
in taking away children from their bad homes, and 
putting them into private Homes or lodgings?— Now, 
the question of Homes has got both advantages and dis- 
advantages. , , . 

419. I see you were going to bring that before us 
the advantages and disadvantages of these Homes?— 
You are quite aware that. I am speaking now, m aLl 
these statements that I make (and my conclusions are 
much in defiance of my own pre-conceived opinions) 
from the result of personal knowledge of, say, about 
fifty boys of the class for whom you would legislate. 

420. Are your views held generally by the Police- 
Aided Clothing Society or are they your own in- 
dividual views?— I withheld that synopsis, because 
I wanted to have the approval or disapproval of the 
Committee, so that I might- speak collectively or as an 
individual. I went over the various points at the last 
meeting of the Committee, and the Committee was 
largely representative — we have a number of representa- 
tives, about forty — who visit among the poor from our 
Societv, and also on behalf of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul,— and they entirely agree with me, 
so that I have not only my own individual opinion 
to give, but I have it corroborated by these. 
With regard to the question of Homes, the danger 
is — I am not now talking of any individual 
Home, but of the principle of Homes, and I am 
not talking of any individual charity, but of the 
principle of charity, I want that to be clearly under- 
stood— that owing to Homes, penny dinners, and free 
breakfasts, which are all in themselves good, boys can 
live away from their homes and defy parental control, 
and I have had instance after instance brought to my 
personal knowledge of cases of this kind, where a boy 
who went out with. other boys got into their ways. His 
mother was not in a position perhaps to control him, 
owing to the circumstances of her life ; he has been of 
no use to her and very little use to himself, because 
it was easy for him to live cheaply on his earnings, and 
defy her. 

421. And was it a good home — his mother’s home ? — 
Yes, a good home. In one particular case a poor woman 
told me that she would not have minded the rest of the 
children going astray, but this was her first boy, and 
they were very comfortable and well off for their class. 

422. Was she a widow? — No, she had her husband 
living. And, not only that, but she said that the boy 
was brought up with all the advantages of a perambu- 
lator, which is unusual in that class of life, and how 
he could have gone wrong with the moral advantages 
of a perambulator when he was a baby, she could not 
tell. That shows that they were not in absolute 
poverty. But, in spite of that, tlio boy went wrong. 
He told me most circumstantially a story which showed 
that under other circumstances he would have qualified 
for a novelist. Every word was fiction. And that 
is not an unusual case. I have known case after case, 
of women looking for their children, to get them into 
their own homes, and those were not bad homes — I 
moan they were good homes, comparatively speaking, in 
that class. 

423. Then you are not of opinion that the children 
themselves would prefer their own homes to Homes 
provided for them elsewhere? — It all depends ; some 
children would when they found their liberty restricted 
in going elsewhere. 


424. Would the majority of children not prefer their 
own homes ? — I am not prepared to say that. What I 
do say is this, that, supposing a mother or father want 
to bring up their children properly, with such a system 
as this there is the danger of its being made easy for a 
boy to defy his own parents and refuse to live in a home 
which would be right and suitable for him to live in ; 
and I think in most instances it is better, if even a home 
is not particularly good, not to break up the home influ- 
ence, because I think it is bad for both the parents and 
children, and ends in creating bad homes. 


425. Then there are, of course, children without 
parents and children whose parents are very bad, and 
whom it is desirable to remove from them? — For those 
I think it would be very well to have Homes. For 
children who have undesirable parents, and when, in 
the opinion of the licensing authority, it is desirable 
that these children should be removed, I should cer- 
tainly lik) to see the child removed temporarily, with 


the parents kept under supervision, and restored to tk. 
home if the parents improve ; and I should try to »dl 
to the possibility of their improving quickly by makh» 
disreputable parents pay portion of the maintenance of 
the boy when he has to be taken away from them, 

426. One effect of the system of licences would bs 
that you could compel a child to live in his own home 
if it is a proper home to live in, by the power of sm. 
pending or taking away the licence from him altogether 
unless he did so? — Yes. 


427. You agree in that? — Yes. 

428. There are no Homes at present in Dublin I 
think, except the Home we heard of— the Catholic Home 
for Children in Abbey-street?— No, the Protestant 
Boys’ Home is for a better class of child, a boy that is 
in regular employment. But there are quite a number 
of common lodging-houses in which these children stay 

429. Without the control of their parents ?— With- 
out the control of their parents. 

430. Supposing Homes were established under the 
control of the licensing authority, of course the ques- 
tion of religion would arise — how would you deal with 
it? — Let the licensing authority send the child to a 
Home which is of the same religious denomination as 
that to which the child belongs. Now, we had great 
difficulty with regard to the religion in connection with 
our Police-Aided Clothing_Society. We have here one 
of our rules with regard to our Visitors, that no Visi- 
tor ‘goes to visit any family unless she is a co-religionist 
We ask the policeman to put down the religion. Now, 
it sometimes occurs that one of the parents is a Pro- 
testant and the other is a Catholic. And what we have 
done in that case is first of all we take the fact of the 
school that the child is attending as an indication of 
the religion in which the children are being brought 
np. Now, when I am speaking of “ being brought up" 
I am speaking subject to modification, for with manv 
of these people it is merely a formal thing ; the parents 
belong to no partiaular religion ; they would belong 
to any that would be a source of income to them, ana 
that for as long as it would be a pecuniary benefit to 
them. We endeavour to find that out as far as we 
can, and, if there is any difficulty about it, som> 
times we send a Protestant and a Catholic together, 
and a case lias been known where a Protestant visitor 
interviewed the boys in the yard, and a Catholic lady 
interviewed the girls in the room — because both were 
being brought up differently. I think you should leave 
discretionary powers in the hands of the licensing 
authorities, to deal with cases where the religious ques- 
tion might be complicated. 

431. Would you approve of the religion being ascer- 
tained in the same way as in the case of sending a child 
to an Industrial School ? — Yes ; I think that would be a 
very fair way. 


432. Now, as regards the case of children wbo en- 
gaged in street trading, and are employed in shops and 
at domestic work — have you considered these c *f es , 
all? — Yes, and in this connection I have found chil- 
dren coming to me for clothing and on inquiry, 1 
covered that they had been street traders, and had gn 
employment, and left employment, and became stree 
traders again. The reason they gave was that the vor 
was too hard. Some of them were boys who did n 
perhaps come properly under the Shops Act— i me 
that the employer to whom they were attached naraij 
came in in that way. Now, I have not got any opinioa 
to give in that respect, because I don’t know an; p* 5 
about their hours, but I should hop that : that wooh 
be one of the things that the Commission should el > 
whether the boys were reasonable in saying tna 
work was too hard. I know of one case where 
was not reasonable in saying it, and that JS Hr, 
way that the question has come before me. vy 
gard to the domestic employment of little gins, 
are undoubtedly cases where it is too liardand to 
Take, for instance, the case of a girl *>f °. “h 

teen who takes charge of a neighbour s cm 
a week and food, or perhaps for the food only, 
has to bring out a baby, which is much too j 
her, and be on guard over that baby for all 
think it is possible that that girl may suffer several 
433. The English evidence and Heport ^ 

necessity of preventing too long hours m t “. 
mt not to the prohibition of child labour 
n all cases of these wage-earning children 


n all cases of these wage-earning children ™7T le (t 
.i the necessity of a certain amount of time 
or the recreation of the children — you agre _ j of 
Juite agree ; and I do not oppose the emp .7*“ 
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, _ jt is very much better for them to be em- 
ployed under safeguards than being altogether unem- 

pl Sf Would you approve of power being given to the 
regulating authority regulating the general employment 
of children who are attending schools?— les, I should 

think so. „ „ , , 

435 That is, by bye-laws ?— Yes ; make bye-laws in 
resoect to any other occupations that do not come in- 
side the Shop and Factories Act, or the Mines— the 
Coal Mines Act. 

436 I notice that Alderman Watts’ evidence— I pre- 
sume you have read his evidence; he is in Liverpool 
nrvttv much what you are in Dublin ; he is one of the 
moving persons connected with the Police-Aided Cloth- 
ing Society there ; he is described in fact as the father 
nf the movement in Liverpool— and in his evidence he 
«vs that " the children very often are children of very 
ooor people, children of widows, for example, with a 
toe family to keep, and obliged to get help from the 
children as soon as they can work, and those are not 
the worst type of children at all. They have no ap- 
pearance of vice, and are not degraded or low at all.” 

Is that your experience in Dublin also ?— My experi- 
ence of the cases that come before the Police-Aided 
Clothing Society is that they are often cases of extreme 
poverty, and painfully extreme poverty very often, in 
the case of widows. They are not the degraded cases ; 
and curiously enough, they are not the cases of chil- 
dren cent out as street traders. These extremely poor 
people, widows often left in a very bad way by the death 
of their husbands— make superhuman efforts in many 
cases to keep the children off the streets. I know of cases 
of extreme poverty which are also connected with moral 
degradation ; but I am now speaking of the number ■ f 
cases of widows— I should say 75 per cent, of the cases 
of widows which come before us. The mothers have 
been making superhuman efforts, and they have been 
aided by the fact that such places as the Sisters of the 
Holy Faith help them by giving their children a certain 
amount of food during school hours, and also give them 
bread to take home. 

437. What is your opinion about tlie street trading 
of girls — would you prohibit it altogether ? — Supposing 
that certain tilings existed which do not exist now, 
but which are yet quite possible, I should say unhesi- 
tatingly, prohibit girls from street trading — for this 
reason: One hears such remarks as, “Oh, would you 
take the bread out of tlie mouths of these poor girls — 
would you sweep them off the streets, and would you 
not only send them to worse?” but the question of the • 
employment of gills is one that I think might bo easily 
dealt with. To begin with, street trading for girls 
is very bad for the formation of their characters and 
their habits. A girl, if she is to get work when she 
gets older, must have a certain training, which the 
street is entirely opposed to. I have endeavoured to 
get these girls places. Now, they object to the restraint 
if domestic life. They have not the slightest or most 
elementary notion of cleanliness. If you ask them 
to do the commonest scrubbing they have no 
idea of scrubbing, except to mix the water 
and dirt and spread it about, and if you start them 
to wash a window, they would begin by washing up 
instead of down. Perhaps that may not strike you as 
very material, you being men ; but I assure you it 
appeals very keenly to women. They have got abso- 
lutely no training. If we had any arrangement for 
training girls in domestic service — and by training 
them for domestic service I mean training them into 
habits of industry, .and to take a pride in their work, 
to make things thoroughly clean, to have some desire 
to rise, and know what time to get up in tlie morning, 
and not to complain of their restrictions, and not to 
want to get out for long hours at a time, and not com- 
plain because they have to come in at 10 in the 
evening — if an arrangement of that kind could be 
made, I say decidedly, prohibit girls ; but until they 
are prohibited, or very much discouraged, no other 
source of occupation will be sought for by them. It is 
difficult for people who want to help girls to help them, 
because the girls do not themselves want to be helped. 
Domestic service opens up a very wide field. You can 
ask any lady of your acquaintance her opinion, and 
her experience will be that the supply of domestic 
servants is not equal to the demand, and, therefore, it 
will be no hardship to drive them to domestic service 
from the street trading. 

438. And until that time comes you would put them 
under regulations as to licences, and so on, similar to 


those applying to boys engaged in street trading? — I ■' April 16; HM- 
should put them under regulations, certainly, much Tolerton. 
more severe and drastic regulations than in the case 
of boys, in the hope that it would drive them to seek 
other employment. 

439. Do you make any distinction between girls 
trading by themselves, selling newspapers, and girls 
selling vegetables, flowevs, and things of that kind, 
with their mothers ?— It all depends on the character 
of the mother. I have known cases of children trading 
with their mother who were very much demoralised. 

440. You think, in some cases that they are better 
by themselves ? — It depends very much on their mothers, 
or their guardians, or their aunts, with whom they may 
be trading. 

441. You think that street trading still might be so 
regulated that girls might trade in the streets without 
very great danger?- No, I do not. I say that, even 

with your regulations, you would only reduce the 4 

danger. We try to <io a certain amount for them, and 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is also trying, and we are trying to get Indus- 
trial Schools to do some more ; but that will only reduce 
the danger. I take it that 75 per cent., under the present 
arrangement, are absolutely an economic loss to the 
State, either because they become, when grown up, 
either non-producers or positive burdens. I should 
think, under wise regulations, you might put the balance 
the other way — you might lose twenty-five, and save 
seventy-five ; but you would not do so absolutely. You 
will always have a residuum that goes to the bad. 

442. You are strongly in favour of a system of Day 
Industrial Schools ?— Qh. very much, considering that 
I have been working for the last four or five years push- 
ing that measure. We have drafted a Bill, which was 
brought by Lord Meath into the House of Lords last 
session, and the Lord Mayor will take it into the 
Commons this session. Yes, it is the identical Bill. 

443. Have you thought of Truant Schools at all? 

Would you prefer Day Industrial Schools to Truant 
Schools ?— Yes. 

444. You understand the difference? — Perfectly well. 

It has been my business on behalf of the Philanthropic 
Reform Association to go to various places in England 
and Scotland, where they have these schools, and to go 
through them, and compare matters. I have been in a 
Truant School in London, and in the Truant School 
near Liverpool ; and I think it would be an unnecessary 
burden on Ireland to start Truant Schools. 

445. Truant Schools are more expensive to keep up? 

—Yes; and I do not think they are very deterrent. 

Curiously enough, when I was in one of the schools^ a 
boy was brought in after having been recommitted for 
the fifth time, which showed that he did not look at the 
school very much in the nature of a punishment. 

446. He might have been a very bad boy, that it 
would be very hard to reform? — I don’t think so. An 
isolated case does not prove anything, but that in- 
stigated me to make inquiries ; and I think, first, that 
if we had Day Industrial Schools boys might be com- 
mitted to them for the contravention of the bye-laws. 

447. Do you think that Day Industrial Schools axe 
sufficient to cure truancy?— To begin with, quite suffi- 
cient. They are sufficient to experiment on. That is ex- 
actly what they do in England. They first send a boy to 
a Day Industrial School. If that fails then they send 
him to a Truant School ; and, ultimately, if still incor- 
rigible, they send him to the Residential School for a 
given term. If you tried the Day Industrial School, and 
that was not effective, it would be a wise thing, then, 
to send to the Residential School. And in con- 
nection with that I should like to add that the abuse 
of the Residential Schools which was spoken of in send- 
ing to them children not suitable for them, and which 
hM been so often referred to, and which lias, in fact 
become historic, will now be very largely prevented 
bv the powers under the Youthful Offenders Act, 
which make the parent contribute. In evey case • 
where a child is removed from parental care, and where 

it is proved that it was tlie parental neglect that caused 
the child to go to the bad or get into trouble I should 
certainly try to enforce parental responsibility by 
making it uncomfortable for that parent. 

448. In every case of a Day Industrial School you 
would make the parents contribute, I presume?— In the 
cases whm they are able. Yoa are, perhaps, not , a„are 
that the Day Industrial Schools Bill arranges^ for the 
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Poor Law Authority being empowered to pay a contri- 
bution if the parents can prove to the satisfaction of 
the Poor Law Authority that they are unable to pay. 

449. Well, Mrs. Tolerton, as regards the age for 
street trading, may we take it that you are in favour 
of the extension of the age up to sixteen?— I would 
increase it to eighteen, if it were possible ; certainly 
sixteen, at the very lowest. 

450. What would be the minimum limit? — I differ 
entirely with the evidence that came before you with 
regard to lowering the age below eleven. When legis- 
lating for the people, I think that you have to assume 
the principle of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, and that it would not be possible to legislate for 
a few individual cases that may occur. Now, there 
were cases given of extreme hardship. I would 
prefer very much having the hardship met in other 
ways, which, I think, would be possible. I have, 
during the winter, a number of children brought before 
me by their mothers, to be scolded, too, because the 
parents say that they can get no good of them. The 
younger a child goes on the street the more likely it 
is that when it gets a little bit older to cease to be 
any help to its mother. And I think it would be 
better for the mother to have to suffer the pinch of 
hardship for a few years, and give the child a chance 
of being brought up under conditions that would be 
favourable to its becoming a real help, when it was 
older, both to itself and to its mother. I can conceive 
circumstances in which it would be possible to meet 
the extreme hardship that would result from a child 
not being allowed to sell under eleven. Personally, I 
would rather have the age raised to twelve. 

451. However, ycu are fairly well satisfied with 
eleven as a hard and fast minimum ? — Yes. 

452. And, if possible, you would extend the age to 
eighteen. Do you mean for boys ? — For boys and girls. 

453. Would you have it sixteen for boys and eighteen 
for girls? — bio ; I think that younger boys, in the 
streets, are at a great disadvantage by older boys being 
absolutely uncontrolled. I have known cases of older 
boys forcing the earnings out of younger boys’ hands. 
The younger a child goes on to the street the less able 
he is to defend himself. If a boy has to conform to 
certain regulations at one age, and a boy a few months 
older is free from those regulations, you make it very 
difficult. You must always have a limit of age, and, 
I think, the higher you go the safer it is. 


454. I see that in Liverpool and Manchester they 
found the same difficulty that you do, of getting the 
children to wear better clothing, because they are shrewd 
enough to see that the more ragged they are the more 
pitiable they are?— That is why I should penalise the 
public. 

455. The same difficulty has arisen elsewhere. It 
•has arisen, not only in Dublin, but in those other 
places. As regards the system of licensing, you have 
■heard some objection to it here on the last day. There 
was the objection raised that a system of licensing was 
a recognition of street trading ; and t furthermore, that 
Jt would drive the really deserving street traders off 
the streets because they were poor, and put on a better 
class, who could clothe themselves better. Are you 
afraid of that danger in Dublin ? — No ; I am waiting 
to hear the argument, I have not yet heard the 
argument against it. I have heard the assertion 
that such would be the result. I have been 
learning during the last eight years, that it is 
very difficult to look at a thing from everybody’s stand- 
point ; and I am so impressed with the difficulty of 
getting people to look at things from my standpoint 
that I am always afraid I may go into the same danger 
myself with regard to the standpoints of others. Two 
•assertions were made ; if you licensed children you 
would drive the extremely poor off the streets, and 
-that you would bring on a better class. But I have not 
had any illustration in support of that, and no argu- 
ment, and no reason given. 


456. I presume the argument is that 
poor would not be able to comply with tl 
being decently clothed?— I deny that 

Why ?— At the present the extremely poor are 
clothed by our Society 


457. 

being 


the extremely 
e condition of 


458. If your Society mold clothe .11 the street tradera 
that would be all right l-Don't you think that the 
licensing authority ought to have power to enable ua to 
do so I — Again I must assert most emphatically that in 
many cases the appearance of extreme poverty as indi 
cated by the clothing is the result of the absolute idle- 


ness and neglect of the parents to repair the rWk; 
given. And, therefore, I do not see how a svstom i 
licensing would drive the extremely poor out 1 1 f 
like very much to have some reason given to me°K 


r J 1 • !• given to me U 

cause I am open to conviction upon any of these pointT 


59 I would like to read a few notes of the evidZ 
given by Sergeant Lloyd in Liverpool, and by CanS 
Bowers, who was engaged in the administration of , 
Liverpool Act since the beginning and with the retml, 
tions for diminishing the number of street 
(reads): -“The boys affected were Miose of the £ 
class. The tendency has been to send these into 
better class of employment in shops and elsewhere* 
They did not mind doing a little street trading on their 
own account until it became a regular licensed busi 
ness.” Sergeant Lloyd gave it as his opinion that the 
result of the licensing system was that the class of 
street trading boys was rather deteriorated. So tbit 
it was not the better class in Liverpool. If any chil- 
dren had to leave street trading it was the better cljJ 
and not the poorer class. The poorer class benefited hv 
the system of licensing ?— That is exactly what I think 
I think that the result of licensing would be to decrease 
the number of traders, but that it would drive the 
better classes off the streets, that is to say, it would 
drive off the streets numbers of people who could make 
a living in other ways. It would force boys to seek 
other employments and retain these employments after 
they had got them ; and it would cut cff a number of 
traders who trade for their own personal pleasure and 
amusement. 

460. There is another point, too, I wish to speak 
about. In the memorandum you ga^e us you state 
that in your experience street trading unfits children 
for other work, and that when work is afterwards ob- 
tained for them they won’t stay. Alderman Watt's 
experience, in Liverpool is not the same as yours. His 
evidence is that a smart lad on the streets is very soon 
taken off, or his own accord seeks other and better 
employment. It is not a case that a boy having once 
got into the street sticks to it, and that it is very hard 
to get him to avail of any other thing, or that he drifts 
back into the street after getting a place. He notices 
that the Police Clothing Association think that as soon 
as they have clothed a boy and made him decent, he 
goes off to some shop and gets employment and re- 
mains? — You. will notice that all that evidence that I 
gave you hinged on the opening sentence, which was 
“ street trading as carried on under the present condi- 
tions.” 


461. Mr. Muihail. — In Dublin? — In Dublin. That 
qualifies it. I am talking of unregulated street trad- 
ing all the time. I am not talking of regulated street 
trading. Therefore our evidence might not be contra- 
dictory, but only taken at different stages. 

462. Chairman. — This goes all the more in favour of 
regulations ?— I say that ntreet trading as at present 
carried on unfits a boy for other employment. But 
the effect of regulations and the necessity of conform- 
ing to them would be to get him into line for other em- 
ployment. Regulations would not press so much upon 
him after he had been accustomed to them. 

463. As regards the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren Act, do you think that an amendment of Section 2 
is necessary? — I hesitate very much to speak in that 
way. I should say that as far as my experience goes 
of the law in respect to street trading in connection 
with the National Society, that Act is inadequate. The 
Society was formed to prevent public and private 
wrongs of children and to prevent the corruption of 
their morals ; to take action for the enforcement of the 
laws for their protection ; to provide and maintain an 
organisation for the above objects ; and to do all other 
lawful tilings incidental to, or conducive to the attain- 
ment of above objects. I have no doubt that in order 
to work the Society effectively — it is an excellent Society 
and is doing most admirable work on its own lines— 
you would require to have an extension of the law. 4 s 
you see that is a Society to prevent the wrongs 
of children ; but not a Society to prevent the wrens 
of parents. Under the present law you can only 

the parent ; and if, as I gave you an instance a * 
memorandum that I sent you, a parent can show tna 
he or she is not guilty or culpable in any way, and tM 
the child was out without regard to them ana in «»■ 
tradiction to their wishes in every way, yon c41 ® 
do anything. The law is inadequate in this r«pa* 
that it does not deal with the child. And I do not s« 
how any extension of the Act would enable them 
deal with the child, seeing that the Act is for the p 
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pose of dealing with the parent. But I think that 
under the regulations you would have a chance of deal- 
ing directly with the child. It is not long since a priest 
came into my office and asked me about a case which 
had occurred that morning. He came hot from it. A 
boy had gone out at night with other boys and had sold 
papers. His father did not want him to do it. He 
was likely to be taken up on a charge of intent to com- 
mit a felony, being loitering about with other boys at 
a late hour. The father attempted to punish him the 
following morning. The priest was going up the stairs 
at the time on a visit ; and he heard the boy distinctly 
state : “ If you touch me I will stay away from school, 
and you will get fined.” That is not an isolated case, 
and I know other cases of the same kind. Here again 
I am open to conviction if it is possible. But I can- 
not see how an extension of the N.S.P.C.C. Act 
would remedy that. I notice at page 264 of the Ap- 
pendix in the Minute of Evidence of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee in England, that a gentleman from 
Huddersfield gave exactly that defect ; and I know from 
speaking it over with people in Liverpool when visit- 
ing there foe the purpose of studying the question, that 
it was because of the inadequacy of the Act and in con- 
nection with the ,body working there that Captain 
Nott Bower moved in the direction of these 
regulations. There is another point to be looked 
at. The child gets from under parental control for 
two reasons. It may have been, and in a great many 
cases is, that the parent is either neglectful or weak, 
and won’t exercise control ; and there is a tendency not 
only in that case but in other cases, if the child is pre- 
cocious, and says smart, clever things until it is three 
or four years of age it is applauded. When it gets a 
little older it is punished, which I think must make 
the child think that it is very unreasonable treatment. 
The same thing happens in every class of society. The 
child gets from under control in that way, and gets very 
disobedient. But I know parents whose circumstances 
are such that they cannot exercise control. They have 
to go out to their daily work and leave their children ; 
and this is a case in which the child may defy its 
parents, break the law, and live at the expense of the 
charitable public ; being no help to its parents, and 
being no help to itself, and by becoming a cost to 
the State. 

464. That is a case for the Day Industrial School ? — 
It is a case for regulations enabling you to touch the 
child. As you may notice under the Liverpool Act 
that child may be sent to an Industrial School for con- 
travention of any of the bye-laws. 

465. With regard to the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
to Children Act, are you satisfied with that Act? — I 
don’t think anyone is. 

466. Would you prefer that no children under four- 
teen should be allowed into a public-house? — I think 
it is very much better that children should not be al- 
lowed into public-houses at all under any circumstances. 
At present the law only makes it illegal for them to go 
in after 9 o’clock. 

467. Also in England there is a law with regard to 
pawnbrokers. They can be punished for taking pledges 
from children under sixteen. There is no such law in 
Ireland? — No ; I am very sorry to say there is not. 

468. Would you wish to see that extended to Ire- 
land ?— Decidedly. 

469. What is your objection to a child going into a 
pawn office ? — It would be much easier to understand if 
you went to a pawn office between 9 and 10 o’clock on • 
a Monday morning and saw yourself thfe conditions 
there. I think you would see the objections. You see 
httle things there whose chins can barely touch the 
counter ; and you see the conditions under which they 
are being brought up. I think the ready way in which 
they get the money and the knowledge they have 
that it goes in many cases for bad purposes, is bad. I 
have been in pawn offices at various times, and have 
seen the process. It is more convincing for you to 
watch it than anything I could say. 

i ^ r ° u think the law in Ireland should be assimi- 
lated to that of England, and that no child under six- 
teen years of age should be allowed into a pawn office? 
— Yes. 

471. Mr. Bagwell. — Supposing that the Liverpool 
system, or something like it, is established in Ireland, 
have you any idea who ought to be the people to make 
the bye-laws. Who ought to be the authority? — The 
^rporation, or some body of that kind. Perhaps the 
corporation in conjunction with some members of the 
school Attendance Committee. 


. 472. For Dublin. We had better keep to Dublin. Is 
it the Corporation of Dublin or any other body that 
should make the bye-laws?— I should think the Corpora- 
tion. 

473. Are you aware whether any bye-laws of any kind 
are now enforced by the police in Dublin. I do not 
mean anything affecting the police, but affecting other 
bodies and made by local bodies of different kinds? — 
I know of one, because I got into trouble myself over it. 
I did not directly get into trouble ; but the caretaker of 
our office got me into trouble by leaving the Corpora- 
tion binn, the bucket that collects the refuse, out on the 
footpath, past a given hour — I do not yet know even 
what the hour is — and it was a police officer that came 
•in and took the name and address, and was to report 
it to the Corporation. 

474. The police were on that occasion, at all events, 
working with the Corporation ?— Yes, on that occa- 
sion. That is the one instance I know of. 

475. Do you think it conceivable that they might 
work with them on other occasions if it became their 
duty to do so? — I do not see any reason why they 
should not. 

476. We have not had anything about hawkers ; and 
it is a subject with which I am not at all familiar. The 
regular hawkers are a little different from these chil- 
dren who are trading on their own account. Are you 
aware that any such class exists in Dublin? — Do you 
mean hawking fish and vegetables? 

477. Yes, with children attached to them. Is there 
regular hawking going on with children attached, the 
children doing part of the thing with older people. 

Is there anything of that kind going on? — Yes. 

478. Is it at all extensive? — I could not say, because 
my knowledge is only limited. But as far as I know 
I should think that in the case of a number of people 
engaged in hawking, if they have children, most of 
these children are intermittently engaged in hawking 
with them ; that is to say, if a woman is hawking fish 
in George’s-street or Aungier-street she probably has a 
little girl with her who goes up a side street to sell 
there. 

479. If those children were under the age, whatever 
age may be ultimately fixed upon, would you apply the 
law to them as well as to the children who are entirely 
without control? — I think so. 

480. A great deal was made in Liverpool of step- 
cleaning, which was looked upon as one of the worst 
kinds of work. It was regarded as a slur on their char- 
acter to be engaged in it. Is there anything like that 
in Dublin ?— Not that I am aware of. 

481. How are the steps cleaned in Dublin?— I think 
the cooks, or servants in the house, do it. 

482. It is not done from outside ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

483. There has been some discrepancy in the opinion 
as to early and late hours. Assuming that fairly early 
hours are good things for people, would you place any 
limit on the earliness of the hour? — Well, in the be- 
ginning, in regulating the street trading in the news- 
paper business, you would do nobody any harm by 
making the morning hour 6 a.m. The children would 
not go out to sell newspapers, because the public are 
not out to buy, and consequently there would be no 
hardship. 

484. People buy the newspapers at the railway 
stations ? — Very few people are out then. Early rising 
is not a Dublin virtue. 

485. People travelling by early trains going to all 
parts of the world are anxious to take the latest news 
with them ? — On the question of the children getting up 
early in the morning, I want to take that in connection 
with the children being sent home early in the evening. 

It has been urged again and again to me, “ Is it not much 
better to let the children stay out late in the street than 
to send them back to the class of rooms that they have to 
go into. It does not seem to have occurred to anyone 
that if they let them stay out late at night they must 
stay in late in the morning, and that the atmosphere of 
the rooms is much more vitiated in the morning than 
in the evening. You are dealing with tenement rooms, 
where there are absolutely no conveniences. I have gone 
into these rooms at 9 o’clock in the morning and the 
stench was so intolerable that I had to go out. The 
rooms are in a filthy indescribable, state. If you allow ' 
children to sleep long in the morning in an exceedingly 
bad atmosphere it is very bad for them. The early 
morning air in the streets of Dublin is very nice, Iha\e 
noticed. 

486. You would be in favour of 9 at night and 6 
o’clock in the morning?— I am not quite sure about 
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that. I was 'talking about 6 o’clock in the morning for 
that reason, and not only for that reason, but because 
it sets up the ideal of early rising. A number of chil- 
dren who get employment lose it because they cannot 
get up in the morning. One boy came to me for em- 
ployment, having lost his position because he could not 
be in his place at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

487. Are you not afraid of children getting up so 
early being tired and weary, and not being able to do 
any school work?— What is the difference between a 
child getting up at 6 and going to bed at 7 and a child 
getting up at 9 and going to bed at 11. 

488. That may be so. But nevertheless this work m 
the morning before school hours is fatiguing, there 
being no sleep between them ; and we have plenty of 
English evidence to the effect that the children are so 
weary when they go to school that they are sleepy in 
school?— I don’t anticipate the same thing here. It is 
quite different. 

489. You are not afraid of the same thing here?— 1 
am not. It is quite a different thing. I have been m 
the schools in England and I have talked with the 
teachers. I think the children there are very much 
overworked out of school. You might leave a loop-hole 
to remedy the law once we get so industrious here 
that we will over-tire ourselves. 

490. At present you think that it is not a pressing 
question ? — I am inclined to think that it is not. You 
spoke about an hour in the evening. You said 9 in the 
evening. I did not state that. 

491. That is quite true. But it has been the hour 
most generally mentioned, and it already exists in cer- 
tain Acts of Parliament?— Yes ; but you notice in the 
recommendation of the Special Committee that they 
discussed the matter, and drew up a report for the 
Liverpool Corporation, and that they recommended 
very strongly 7 o’clock in the winter and 9 in the sum- 
mer. I am strongly inclined to agree with that, for 
this reason, not that I wish slavishly to follow what 
they do elsewhere, but with the object of aiding decent 
parents to get their children home early. And sup- 
posing that there were inspectors appointed under these 
bye-laws to visit the homes of the parents and of the 
people with whom the children were living, as there are 
in Liverpool, you would have a means by which a neg- 
lectful parent would be urged, with some degree of 
success, to do his duty in having his children housed. 
It is a great hardship to allow a child out after 9 
o’clock and then to send it home to wander up a dark 
stairs. 

492. You would give power of partial exemption, or 
some latitude to whatever authority worked it, to allow 
certain children under special circumstances to be out 
later than others on particular occasions ? — I do not 
know, but I think, taking my own experience of the kind- 
liness shown, that a good deal of latitude may be al- 
lowed to the licensing authority. 

493. We were told yesterday that the atmosphere of 
a police court was exceedingly unfavourable to the 
children altogether, and that when the children were 
brought up for anything in the police court, while they 
were there they were badly looked after, and, in fact, 
there was no means of looking after them. Is that 
your opinion ? — In our first report to the Philanthropic 
Reform Association, in 1897, we say, “With respect 
to the authority which should investigate the offences 
of children, and decide on their being placed under 
State care, your Committee desire to emphasise the 
unsuitability of an ordinary police court for this pur- 
pose. The practice of bringing delinquent children into 
the place arranged for the criminal adults is prohibited 
by law in Australia and elsewhere, and cannot but do 

' harm. Your Committee strongly urge the necessity of 
providing premises wholly apart from any police or 
criminal court, where child delinquents may be dealt 
with by a magistrate attending there for the purpose 
on specified days.” I see no reason to alter that 
opinion. The licensing authority might be the nucleus 
of a child’s court, where children might be tried for 
other offences. I object entirely to the children being 
taken to the police court and tried there. I don’t ob- 
ject to the police being the enforcing authority in the 
repression of contravention of the law, because my 
experience of working the Police-Aided Clothing So- 
ciety is — and I have a very intimate personal knowledge 
of the individual men of the force, naturally, seeing 
they do our work for us — if the men err in any way 
they err on the side of kindness, so they may be trusted 
to deal with any contravention, and bring it before the 
licensing authority ; but the children should not be 
tried with adult offenders under any circumstances. 


494. Would you consider that what would be called 
crime in adults is not altogether of the same, moral 
nature in a child ? — It is quite different in a child. 

495. So that what is felony in an adult is really 

more an aberration in a child— would you go as far as 
that? — I do. I think they are entirely different. 

496. Would you see any real objection to the badge 
system ?— I don’t. I am very anxious to know what the 
objection is. Here is the belt (produced). That is the' 
Liverpool belt. I cannot see any objection to that. 

497. The second section of the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act affects persons who do control, or ought 
to control, or may be permitted to control, children?— 
Yes. 

498. We have been told about the difficulties of work- 
ing this section. Do you see any way by which any 
other class could be made amenable under that Act 
save the parents and the guardians? — No, because it 
distinctly says, “ those who allow or procure,” and the 
difficulty is of proving. 

499. But, confining it to those may be wrong, as I 
understand, who ought to have control of the children. 
It does not apply to any outsider except the parent?— 
No, any person ; it might not be the parent ; it might 
be somebody else. 

500. It does not apply to an ordinary tempter coming 
in and tempting the child out, and taking him off to 
what he ought not to be doing ?— You would have to 
ask a lawyer what is meant by .the word “ person.” I 
am afraid I could not answer that out of my own ex- 
perience. I am afraid there might be a legal difficulty. 

501. We were told by the authorities on the previous 
day that there were actual difficulties in carrying out 
the section, and I could not see where some of the 
difficulties practically lay?— The only difficulty— and I 
don’t know, but I think it was the difficulty referred to 
— is, you cannot punish the person who allows or pro- 
cures or sends out a child. You cannot prove it. The 
difficulty is in proof, in sustaining the proof of the 
case. It is possible for a policeman or a cruelty officer 
to take up a case and find it dismissed because of the 
difficulty of proof. That is the only difficulty I see. _ 

502. That will always occur, more or less?— Not if 
you could touch the child. . 

503. That is another branch. In the English evi- 

dence the expression occurs that children in many cases 
had no place to go to except the streets, and if they 
were not trading they were playing " weird games ’’ in 
back streets. Are you aware of any place where chil- 
dren could go for recreation off the streets, where this 
class of children could go if they wished to employ 
themselves in some games ? — -In one locality, of Dublin 
I know of playgrounds, that is in the Liberties of Dub- 
lin, where the Earl and- Countess of Meath have 
playgrounds provided at their expense, and kept up at 
their expense. In my opinion it is not at all largely 
used. ,iii 

504. They are suitable places, I assume? — Absolutely 
suitable. They have got swings and poles and sand 
for babies to play in. • 

505. Why do you think they are not used— is there 
any general reason that you know of ? — They have to 
comply with certain rules for their mutual good, ana 
we are not a law-abiding people. 

506. They don’t like the regulations? — The regula- 
tions are purely for their mutual good, and they are 
not hardships. Eor instance, a child cannot knoelc 
down another little child and bully it and ill use it, in 
the playground, which it can do outside. 

507. Do you find that the temporary absence of 
parents which may not be from any bad motive, but, 
very possibly, due to their being away looking for 
work — do you find there is much harm comes to children 
from that?— Yes, I think that is one of the saddest 
cases of children, and that is why I am so anxious tor 
Day Industrial Schools, that would provide a place oi 
safety for parents to leave their children. Not only 
physical, but moral, harm results from that. No blame 
can be attached to the parent in many cases. It is tne 
force of circumstances. 

508. There is a considerable nomad population in 
Dublin, migrating constantly from one part of tn 
town to the other, perhaps, with the view of escap g 

. their liabilities. Is it the fact that there is sucn 
population ? — Yes. 

509. That makes it very difficult to deal with than 
—It makes it very difficult. 

510. Would they be easier to follow on this Liver- 
pool system f— Certainly ; the boys of the family wo 
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have to go every night to a particular place. It would 
minimise it to a certain degree, but it would not cure 

511 . You would have some idea where they were? — 
Yes. 

512. The general tendency of the evidence has been 
as regards Ireland, and certainly as regards England, 
that you would practically hardly refuse a badge to any 
boy, and there is only one side of it has not been touched 
on, and that is, whether the fact of the parents being 
weil to do, and being notoriously people in easy cir- 
cumstances, would be a reason against giving a badge? 

I think that the licensing authority should not refuse 

a badge to any child, either on the ground of poverty or 
general bad character— I mean that would prevent any 
one suffering hardship by it ; but I think when a boy 
applied to the licensing authority the applicant would 
have to answer certain questions as to his age, his 
parents, and the occupations of the family, and their 
circumstances, and I think that the licensing authority 
ought to have discretionary power to refuse if there was 
prosperity. Why should the child be sent out to trade 
in the street when there is no necessity ? It is one thing 
to refuse in the case of a child of poor people by making 
it impossible for them to live honestly and decently, 
supposing that their poverty was extreme. It is another 
thing to allow parents to shift their responsibility and 
send out a child to earn money and be exposed to 
temptations when they could provide for it in a better 
way. It would be a danger to the State, too. 

513. If it came from the excessive greediness of the 
parents to get money, or from the children’s preference 
for a street life — for either of those causes, provided 
that there was money enough at home, you would refuse 
it? — Yes. 

514. With reference to children employed in shops — 
I don’t mean boys who come under the Shop Hours 
Act, but children employed as errand boys and so on — 
is there a difficulty in getting them in Dublin, or do 
they prefer the Arab life?— There is a decided difficulty 
The boys are most unwilling to take up any other 
occupation. 

515. They don’t like being under anybody ?— Yes ; 
and in that respect it might be well to inquire whether 
that other employment is injurious to them, or so very 
difficult as to justify them in refusing it. I have not 
given an opinion as to that, because it has not come 
within my experience, except in the case of little girls. 

516. You have already referred to the only other 
question that I had to ask, and that was about the 
children minding babies. Anyone walking about Dub- 
lin may see children carrying babies nearly as big as 
themselves, for a very small remuneration probably. 
Do you think that can be checked in any way? — I 
hope it could be, if they were brought under some 
licensing authority. 

517. You would go so far as to bring these infantile 
nurses under a licensing authority? — I think their 
hours should be limited in some way. 

518. It would be very hard where there are brothers 
and sisters to do anything ? — I am not talking of work- 
ing in their own families. 

519. It is very often the case that the baby minded 
belongs to the same family as the girl minding it?— It 
is still oftener the case that it is a neighbour’s child. 

520. You think the police, or other inspectors, would 
have no difficulty in finding out the cases of. hardship 
and distinguishing them from the domestic cases? — I 
think not. 

521. Mr. Fagax.— Your evidence lias been so ex- 
haustive, and so satisfactory, that I think I have very 
few questions to put. You have covered the ground 
pretty fully. In the course of your evidence one ques- 
tion occurred to me. There is a great deal of indis- 
criminate charity in Dublin, you say, and you think 
that is not for the benefit of the recipient? — It is a 
positive evil. 

522. And the motives actuating the giver are in all 
cases -very praiseworthy and very proper from their 
point of view? — I don’t know. I don’t quite agree 
with you there. I have given offence to a great number 
of people, and I don’t want to offend, if I possibly can 
help it, but it is difficult not to speak the truth. 

523. Any institutions that give charity to the poor — 
don’t you think their motives are pure ?— In this ques- 
tion of indiscriminate charity I am thinking of the in- 
dividual givers in the street who give to relieve their 
own feelings. 

524. I mean any charitable institutions that give 
charity to the necessitous? — I think each charitable 


institution or association does its very best to prevent 
evil within its own borders, and I am quite alive to the 
fact that all charity has its dangers in respect of doing 
harm where it is intended to do good— the Police-Aided 
Children’s Clothing Society included. But what I was 
going to say is, we are all working independently of 
each other, and without knowledge of what each other is 
doing, and independently of the poor law. 

525. That is what I wanted to bring out— if you 
could suggest any system of inter-communication be- 
tween those charities, that they may not overlap, and 
that designing persons may not be able to take advan- 
tage of the various charities in succession? — Sometime 
ago we tried to get a charity organisation society 
started in Dublin. We failed, because one society, which 
does a great deal of good, and is a most- praiseworthy 
society — the Societj- of St. Vincent de Paul — is bound 
by certain regulations that make it difficult for them 
to co-operate with other associations that are giving 
help in respect to letting cases be known which they 
help. I think that.could be overcome, but the attitude 
of the charitable mind in Dublin is not favourable to 
co-operation, because I think they are afraid of inter- 
ference. I think it is possible to conceive a co-operation 
that would hurt none and be a great benefit to the poor in 
connection with the system of outdoor relief, where the 
State and the charitable people — charitable individuals 
and societies— would be together, and not working inde- 
pendently of each other. Not only that, but I think 
that would also lead to a means of dealing with the 
cases of excessive hardship that were suggested, where a 
child had to go out to earn money. I think a joint 
co-operation could be established, by which people 
would be helped and not demoralised in the helping, 
especially in the Day Industrial School line. 

526. You think by such a system both givers and re- 
ceivers would be benefited all round? — Decidedly. 

527. You spoke of common lodging-houses for chil- 
dren— do you think such places demoralising for chil- 
dren? — Were you ever in one? 


528. Never ?— I think you had better go. 

529. You made no comments on them, so I thought 
I would ask you ? — They are very bad indeed. 

530. I merely wanted to bring that out? — Yes, they 
are very bad indeed. 

531. You also mentioned, in connection with Day 
Industrial Schools, the Truant Schools— you don’t ap- 
prove of Truant Schools being established in this coun- 
try?— I think them an unnecessary burden. 

532. You said they were in England and Scotland?— 
I have never been in any in Scotland. 

533. They don’t want them in Scotland. Do you 
think Dublin is exceptional in the matter of destitution 
among the poorer classes? — Not for a city situated in 
the same way. Possibly it is very poor as compared 
with large manufacturing towns, but there are other 
cities exactly similar to Dublin in that respect. I 
think there is a good deal of analogy between Liver- 
pool and Dublin in that way. 

534. Do yon think Dublin exceptional in the way of 
not being able to offer any means of earning to its 
poorer classes?— I think there are a great many more 
ways of earning than people willing to earn— I mean 
willing to do the work in the way in which the work 
should be done. I have during the course of the winter 
a lot of people sent to me to see if I can get them em- 
ployment, and I make a test employment. That is to 
say, a woman might be sent by a clergyman— sometimes 
a Protestant and sometimes a Roman Catholic — and 
they say that she is very badly off for work, and they 
suggest I can do something for her, and they will pay 
for it instead of giving it to her direct. I try sewing, 
and find she knows nothing about it, except Pitting 
in stitches that length (indicating about an inch). If 
I give her scrubbing it is exactly the same thing. Hei 
objection always is that I am too particular. It is the 
same way with a man. If I get a man m to clean win-- 
dows, he disputes with me about the cleaning. If the 
children were trained they would not repeat the history 


of their parents. „ . . 

535 Do you think it is from the rising generation 
only that we have any hope?— I am very hopeless about 
the grown up people. 

536. And the present system of primary education 
will help considerably to bring about such a state of 
things as you desire— tlie method of training in 
Primary Schools is very much altered now from what 
it used to be?— I have not known enough of it to 
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be able to speak. The point which appears to me not 
to be dealt with sufficiently is the question of mending 
children’s clothes ; the connection is not made in the 
child’s mind between the seam it sews and the hole in 
its own frock. 

537. You would be in favour of enforcing very 
rigorously the provisions of the Education Act in Dub- 
lin ? — Yes. 

538. Do you consider the hawking by girls of flowers, 
fish, and other articles a demoralising occupation? — 
Yes. 

539. More especially in the case of girls ? — Yes. 

540. What is the age at which girls are most suscep- 
tible to bad influences — would you say from thirteen to 
sixteen? — Long before thirteen. 

541. So on the whole you would be disposed to dis- 
courage trading on the part of girls in the streets? — 
Very much indeed. 

542. Can you suggest any means of employing chil- 
dren that were not engaged in street trading, and that 
it was, as it is acknowledged to be, a necessary evil, if 
it were suppressed to a great extent, have you any 
other means to suggest as to how these children should 
be employed afterwards? — Yes, if we had Day Indus- 
trial Schools. Because it might be possible in con- 
nection with them to send out boys to help in domestic 
service in the mornings and evenings in households 
where they perhaps keep only one servant, and I think 
the training, helping with messages, and other things 
might be very good, and they might be moved on to 
other work, but it would have to be done in connection 
with the managers of the schools. I think in the same 
way girls could be trained for domestic service, and 
sent on, as they do in Drury-lane Industrial School, in 
London. Another thing, it is very difficult to get a boy 
to go a message — a boy you can depend on. It might 
be possible to arrange for this in connection with these 
establishments. A gentleman who wanted a boy could 
telephone there for one, and a boy would be sent. As 
long as you allow street trading to go on in the way in 
which it does, nobody wants to do anything else. 

543. I think it was Dr. Adeney, when giving' evidence 
a few days ago, mentioned a typical case as an illustra- 
tion of the disadvantages of licensing, giving the case 
of a parent — a mother — whose husband was either dead 
or unable to earn money — quite an emergency case — 
and this woman’s only chance of preventing: herself from 
going into the union was by employing her little boy, 
who was attending school, to assist in selling matches, 
I think. He stated the case here ; I suppose you heard 
him state it? — Yes. 

544. That was a case in which there was urgency. 
In that case, if there were a licence, the woman might 
not be able immediately to get the licence or might not 
bo inclined to ask for the licence, and, for want of being 
able to send her boy out, she might be obliged to go to 
the union. Is there any way by which you would meet 
a case of that kind? — If there, was the co-operation be- 
tween societies for relieving distress that there should 
be, difficult cases of that kind could be met and dealt 
with more successfully, both for helping the woman 
and helping the whole family permanently, and remov- 
ing them from the list of people chronically in need of 
relief. 

545. Might not there be a means of allowing that boy 
out to trade in the street by issuing a third form of 
badge that could be easily procurable, both as to time 
and locality, calling it, say, an emergency badge? — Or 
a provisional badge. 

546. Yes, a provisional badge, giving it to either the 
local clergyman or at the local police station, and in 
that case might they not send to the clergyman or the 
police station for this badge, to allow this boy to trade 
with it until his case would be inquired into ? — I see no 
objection to that. It is important to have the case 
dealt with at once, and I think it possible, but I see 
no objection whatever to that, and it would certainly 
meet any objection that could be made. That is the 
advantage that it has. 

547. Which do you consider the more successful 
trader in the streets, the bogus boy or the genuine case 
— the charitable case, I may say ? — The bogus boy ; the 
boy trading for his own pleasure and amusement, and 
anxious to procure his own luxuries. He is infinitely 
cleverer, I would venture to say, if you would excuse 
me, than anybody sitting around this table. 

548. That case will be met, you think, by the system 
of licences? — I think so. 


549. You have gone so fully into the question of cloth- 
ing that I have nothing to ask about that. On this 


question of the establishment of Day Industrial Schools 
in Ireland, do you think there would be the danger 
pointed out by the O’Connor Don likely to occur in 
Dublin. He suggested that a great number would be 
sent to these schools for. the sake of the feeding, and in 
that way it would tend to pauperise the population?— 
Where Day Industrial Schools are established children 
are sent there at the discretion of the magistrates. 

550. But do you think there would be a tendency to 
abuse that ? — I don’t think I could say until I thought 
over it. There is a general tendency to abuse all efforts 
to help people, but I think it could be so safeguarded 
that it could be minimised. You will always get a 
certain amount of abuse in anything you try, but I 
think it could be reduced to a minimum in these cases. 

551. I suppose the Corporation, when they would 
have to pay any deficiency when the parent was not 
able to pay, and as they were empowered to collect the 
parental contributions, they would see that the abuse 
was not so great in the matter? — I think that would 
meet it. You will have always in every effort clever 
people who will do you if they can, and who will suc- 
ceed in doing you over and over again. 

552. Mr. Mulhall. — I n your interesting evidence I 
think you mentioned that you clothed, last year, 1,509 
children ? — Yes. 

553. And a similar number the year before? — Prac- 
tically, it is an average. 

554. The children so clothed were certainly sufficiently 
well dressed to go on the streets and trade if they got 
licences? — Certainly. We do not give them boots and 
stockings, but in our opinion we do not consider boots 
and stockings essential to decent clothing. The reason 
we don’t give them is that they are expensive articles, 
and we discovered that -they treat the boots so badly 
that they only wear for about six weeks, and it is 
better for a boy to be barefooted than to have a pair 
of boots letting the water in. 

555. As a matter of fact, I dare say most of the 
children who are trading in the streets are with- 
out shoes and stockings? — Another thing we found was 
that they liked the notion of having boots for a day or 
two, but their feet not being accustomed to the con- 
finement of boots, they kicked them off. 

556. Are you aware of the number of children in 
Dublin engaged in street trading at the present moment? 
— I have been told that there were 550, and I heard 
yesterday there were 613. 

557. Inasmuch as you have clothed 1,509 last year, I 
assume some of them are street trading? — Compara- 
tively few, because they would not take the clothes. 

558. Some of them are trading? — Yes. 

559. Could you tell how many ? — I could not, without 
looking up ; I know there are several in D’Olier-street, 
who always speak to me as I pass, and some in West- 
land-row, and some in Sackville-street. 

560. Would you be able to let us have a return 
showing approximately the number you have clothed 
who are street trading? — We have not clothed more 
than thirty or forty. 

561. But you would be willing to clothe any of these 
street-trading children at present, if they accepted your 
<''othes ? — Yes ; in some cases they refused. But not till 
you regulate the street trading. We clothed three boys 
belonging to the Home in Abbey-street, and they 
promptly disappeared. 

562. Assuming street trading were regulated, and 
the present number of street traders continued, it would 
practically mean about 40 per cent, more children 
clothed than you clothe at present ? — I should say so. 

563. And there would be no difficulty, if funds were 
available, in clothing them ? — Not if funds were avail- 
able. At present there is very great difficulty in cloth- 
ing the number because of the difficulty of raising 
funds. 

564. Your funds at present come from the charitable 
public? — And from those entertainments which the 
ladies of the Committee get up with a great deal of 
worry and bother to themselves, and still more to the 
Secretary. 

565. You mentioned a possible objection to Homes 
for these street-trading children ; I take it that was an 
objection, not to the Homes, but to a possible abuse of 
them? — Yes. There is only, at present, one Home m 
Dublin, for boys of that class, as far as I know. 

566. That is for a limited number ? — Yes. 

567. I take it, then, your objection, which is only a 
possible objection, does not refer to this particular Home, 
because we shall have evidence from this Home, and it is 
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11 if there be any objection to it, it should be defi- 
rftelv stated. I had better put it this way. Do you 
think that sufficiently strict inquiries have not been 
made by that Home as to the boys who are admitted ?— 
I think considering their limited staff, and that it is a 
charitable institution, it is almost impossible for them 
to make strict inquiries. 

568. Is it true that there are only about thirty or 
forty boys resident there?— Not the same every night, 
l’ou may have one boy to-night, and you may have 


the difficulty of inquiring, and I should not, for one 
moment, like to be represented as attaching any blame 
to any effort to do good. It is the circumstances that 
make the difficulty, and if that Home were extended, 
and aided, both financially and in the way of making 
inquiries, and supervision, and inspection, I should be 
very glad to see it. Dangers would arise to any Home. 

569. In that part of your evidence where you dealt 
with employment of children by individuals you men- 
tioned cases where you thought so far as the girls were 
concerned the work was rather hard? — Yes. 

570. In two instances boys came before you, and in 
one of those cases the boy complained that the work was 
too hard, but on inquiry you found that he was telling 
an untruth? — Yes. 

571. And in the other you could not make up your 
mind? — Noj it may be true ; I got no explanation that 
was satisfactory. 


different class to-morrow night. That makes 


572. I am sure this Committee would be very anxious 
to look into such cases, if they get such a case to look 
into it, but the difficulty is, how are we to ascer- 
tain where these cases exist, if they do exist? Would 
it be you or the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children that would be able to bring these cases 
before us ?— That I am not prepared to say ; but I 
might suggest this generally, that T see no objection 
on general principles to giving discretionary power 
to the authority, to deal with these cases as they come. 
The power is optional. You give power to deal with 
these cases if they arise. I cannot see any harm to 
anybody if that power were given. At the present 
time of the year it would bo difficult for us to bring 
proof. That side of it only arose within the last two 
months, and we have stopped clothing for the year. 

573. These cases, if they do exist, are not common 
in Dublin? — With regard to little children you mean? 

574. With regard to children being overworked? — I 
a.n not prepared to say they are not common. 

575. The police may be able to inform us as to this ? 
—The police may be able. I can see no harm in legis- 
lating on general principles for that. 

576. So far as children engaged in street trading are 
concerned they are not overworked? — They are not. 
Of course, they are out at night, and that sort of thing, 
and there is a great deal of cruelty in being 
sent out by idle, or bad parents, and they suffer by 
having to remain out at nights ; but a boy who sells 
papers cannot by the nature of the work be over- 


worked as far as the work itself is concerned. He may 
be exposed to a great deal of hardship, cruelty and 
suffering, but that is a different thing. 

577. Is there a great deal of cruelty in street trading 
owing to the bullying of one boy by another? — Yes, a 
great deal ; and the boys bully girls. Not long since I 
was going up where the Independent office is about 9 
o’clock in the evening ; I saw a case, and, as I could 
not get a policeman I had to be the policeman myself 
on that occasion. 

578. That, of course, could be prevented? — It could 
be minimised. Before I leave I wish to say something 
with regard to the punishment. It arose out of some 
remarks tl»t were made when Sir Thomas Pile ex- 
pressed his objection to children being sent to prison. 

579. If he had only objected to their being sent to 
prison I should not have interposed at all, because I 
hold the same opinion, but he objected on the ground 
that they were demoralised in prison— that was his point 
— and I asked him to say whether that referred to the 
past or the present system. I am satisfied that under 
the present system children have nothing but good in- 
fluences brought to bear on them while they are in 
prison. Anything that can be done for their moral or 
physical good is done? — As far as my knowledge goes, 
I agree with you. My own experience is that the con- 
tamination and demoralisation, so far as contact with 
other criminals goes, arises on the way to prison. I 
have never been in prison, but I have been in every 
police station in Dublin, and' I know that there, in 
spite of the kindly efforts of the men, the children are 
bound to be contaminated. W4th regard to the question 
of the prison itself, and where it is demoralising, I 
want to say a word out of my own experience. We are 
nothing in Ireland if not sentimental, and the curious 
part of it is that the form which our’ sentiment takes 
varies with the section of the community to which we 
belong. Owing to the sentiment attached to going to 
prison in the minds of a certain number of people it 
prevents a boy or a girl from ever getting on in the 
world. There is no contamination inside the prison, 
but it is the sentiment attached to the fact of going 
to prison that does it. There is another section, 
to which the boy belongs, where the fact of going to 
prison demoralises for another reason, that the boy be- 
comes a hero from the sentiment attaching to it. He 
has broken the law ; he has the new experience gained 
in prison ; he is a man now. I am speaking from 
interviews with these boys, and from having a boy 
hauled up exultingly to recount his experience for 
the edification of other boys. Don’t you agree with me 
that in that sense it is demoralising ? 

580. Prison has, I fear, no deterrent effect, but is 
merely a high-class school, so far as the children are con- 
cerned ? — Not only that ; but, as I say, a boy from 
prison, in the eyes of his peers, is heroic ; he has done 
something that raises him in the minds of the others. 
That was just one side of the matter that I was anxious 
to mention. 


The Witness then xoithdrexo. 


Mr. E. D. Daly examined. 


581. Chairman. — Mr. Daly, you have supplied ui 
in memoran dum as to licensing children who tradf 
TT„_ 6 stree ^> which is a very useful memorandum. 
Ann 6 any Ejection to our publishing this in th< 
liuTjj 0 our ^ e P ort • — None; except that I woulc 
ji w a “d ;Some specific reasons on account of whicl 
W 9 ge n V 1CenSlng ou ? ht to be up to eighteen, 
vnn m' '? e : 0re I Proceed to ask you any questions woulc 
tn w- to m r e an y general statement of your view! 
I »n«ui ln ® vi( ^ €nce ? — The only general statement tha; 
have tLnf 1 v!l e aS , my views is that anything I say o; 
eeneroliJ 1 ®* 14 ( * oes not refer to child employmen 
es P ecia ^y when under the supervision of ai 
whn j emp ° yer > I am thinking solely of childrei 
indenen,) 6 1” _2* e streets in the ordinary sense of beinj 
witliL l Gnt ' t ^ at 13 to say, as I pointed out, childrer 
for itnYn a § e who in any street sell to any persoi 
thino \ ate P a y m ent, or an habitual customer, any 
classes v?j Ver ’ • 01 Personal service— these are th 
like tn chl “bjen ;n my mind particularly, and I woul 
safelv Kn l- while I think a local authority migh 
went nf .TO discretion to deal with a specific employ 
creased fn at an< *- might have their- discretion in 
r such cases as Mrs. Tolerton mentioned o 


child nurses where the work was shown to be mis- 
chievous, I would not like, by Act of Parliament, to 
give them a very wide power to interfere with employ- 
ment, because I think that a local authority might 
become dominated by a certain class: for instance, it 
might become dominated by agriculturalists, or by 
publicans, or by total prohibitionists, and in cases of a 
local authority dominated by a particular class of that 
kind I think there would be a danger of their using 
their discretion injudiciously in interfering with child 
employment generally ; therefore, I would like to limit 
them to specific cases, such as street trading, and if 
it were thought desirable to bring in other classes of 
cases for cause shown within their discretion, I think 
it would be more wisely done by an Order in Council, 
than by a stereotyped Act of Parliament. I think that 
is the only general remark that I have to make. 

583. We may take you as fully acquainted with the 
Liverpool system? — No, strange to say I am not. .1 
have been very unwell, and, in the first place, I could 
not read anything up ; so my memorandum is evolved 
out- of what seems to be the reason of the thing in each 
part. I don’t know the extent to which it would coin- 
cide with the Liverpool system. 
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April js, 1502. 584. Are you acquainted with the details of the 

Mr. E D. Liverpool system ? — Iso. 

Dslv. ' 585. I have a summary here of the Liverpool system. It 

states: — No boy under fourteen nor girl under sixteen 
may trade in the street .without a licence — that is No. 1. • 
No. 2.— Licences are granted to children over eleven 
intended to trade in the streets, and they are permitted 
to do so, provided that the consent of the parents or 
guardians, if respectable, has been obtained. No. 3. — 
A licence is accompanied by a numbered leathern belt, 
which a child must wear when trading. If the child 
is exempt from school attendance the belt has a brass 
clasp ; if not exempt from school attendance, a bronze 
one. No. 4. — The licence is granted under the follow- 
ing conditions : — No trading after 9 p.m. ; no trading 
after 7 p.m. in the winter months, except by boys 
exempt from school attendance ; the child to be decently 
dressed, and to wear, if desired, his belt ; no trading in 
public-houses ; no obstruction of footpath or impor- 
tuning of passengers ; no trading of school children 
during school hours ; school children to produce quarterly 
certificate of regular attendance ; all the city bye-laws 
to be obeyed. No. 5. — The licence may be suspended 
or revoked if any of the conditions on which it is issued 
are broken, or if the holder is convicted of crime, or if 
he fails to notify any change of address, or if the licence 
is used for begging or other improper purposes. No. 6. 
— The City Council may provide suitable lodgings for 
the licensed holders. That is a brief summary of the 
Liverpool regulations? — As regards the minimum age, 
I think that that must depend so much upon the local 
conditions, the particular population, and on the 
opinion of those who, like other witnesses, are familiar 
with that in detail ; that, I don’t think, it would be 
proper to express any opinion as to the minimum age. 

586. You are satisfied with eleven, at present? — I see 
no objection. 

587. Do you think it possible it might be younger ? — 
A little younger, if anything. I would not care to 
make it older. It depends so very much on thp condi- 
tions of Dublin. I don’t see that a little fellow, ten 
years old, selling papers at Westland-row at particu- 
lar hours is objectionable. 

588. In England the only objection was that the 
minimum age was made too low, and that instead of 
eleven it should be twelve ? — That may be, but that is a 
point on which I don't consider myself competent to 
have a very strong opinion. 

589. Are you satisfied with the age of fourteen for 
boys? — The maximum? 

590. Yes? — Not at all ; I think there are the strongest 
reasons for raising the age to eighteen. First of all 
you have to think of the matter in connection with the 
existence of parental control and legal supervision as 
it stands ; you must first of all remember the extent to 
which the control ceases exactly at fifteen and sixteen, 
and the extent to which criminal statistics show that 
there is a sudden jump up of crime at that age. In 
other words, from sixteen on is about the most dan- 
gerous age, so far as we have figures to show it. The 
liability of parents under the Poor Law for mainten- 
ance of children ceases at fifteen ; under the 1st and 2nd 
Vic., every conviction against a parent for neglecting to 
maintain the child must show on the face of it that he 
was a child whom he was liable to maintain, that is to 
say, fifteen. Next, the power to protect children 
against cruelty under the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act ceases when the child is over sixteen ; 
sixteen is the age at whibh the protection of the" Society 
is dropped off. Next— it is a startling thing — accord- 
ing to- the latest statistics I have within my reach, 
those in prisons in 1895 were in Ireland 210 under six- 
teen and 2,880 between sixteen and twenty-one— that is 
the Irish Criminal Statistics, page 27 ' for that ’ year. 
Next, the English Criminal Statistics for the same year, 
page 86, states in the : Report, that from sixteen to 
twenty-one the- proportion of- crime is much higher 
than at any other age. Next, in Mr. Tallack’s work on 
Penological Principles— a standard work on thiri sub- 
ject-^-he mentions that Mr: Drew, who was Chairman 
of Ihe Day Industrial School Committee of the Metro- 
politan School' Board," . arid who had thirty years’ ex- 
perience- of these questions, urged that there should, be 
State control up to eighteen. -Next; it seems to trie if. 
you - don’t include boys up to eighteen, you have no 
means of . protecting the little fellows from being bul- 
lied, as has- been .described, and r finally, I think, in 
connection with .stopping distinct, cases of trading with- 
out licences, if- you fix'. the age" at sixteen it will .be- a 
little puzzling to deal with boys who may be" just at the 


wrong side of it. It is not always so easy to knn 
boy’s age, but if you fix the age at eighteen, I- cannot ™ * 
ceive any boy who would be injured by i. and it ^ 
certainly secure all the boys who most need supervisi™ 

591. I notice in your memorandum you don’t ,j. n " 
altogether with some of Mr. Waugh's remarks or 
deuce, in which he was objecting to a system of w' 
ing?— The great difficulty that I have about object^ 
to a system of licensing under the present condition nt 
the law. and population is, that I don’t see what el* i, 
to be done with the matter. I think it infinitely w 0 r* 
to allow unsupervised trading of the kind to go on with 
out a licence, that is to say, to tolerate it by non-inter" 
vention than to tolerate it by protective supervision 

592. You think street trading is a necessary employ 
ment for children, and that it is better to regulate it 
and recognise it than not to regulate it?— I think in the 
present condition of the law and population it is better 
to recognise and regulate it. I think I might not be 
disposed to say so, if alternative employment might be 
created or arranged, but that is not the present case. 

593. There was some evidence given us on the first 
day that tlie effect of licensing now would be to drive 
the legitimate street traders, and persons who were 
trading, off the streets, and bring on a better class. Do 
you see that danger at all?— I am not quite prepared to 
say that that would be a consequence ; to say it is a 
danger is another tiling. The only reason I-have heard 
alleged that it could possibly drive them out of trade 
was that they were asked to behave decently and be de- 
cently clothed. The little boys who could not be got to 
do that, I would be inclined to drive them out of the 
trade and leave them on the Poor Law authorities and 
other authorities to look after. It would be quite dif- 
ferent if the issue of the licences was made a monopoly 
for example like the choice of publicans. 

594. There is one thing the English Committee were 
very strong about, and it was in their objection to 
grant a street trading licence to one child and refuse 
it to another, on the ground of either the character or 
poverty of the children ? — I quite agree with that. 

595. Would it in particular do much harm to grant 
licences for street trading only to children of good char- 
acter, those children who are more likely to receive in- 
jury from the employment than those whose home con- 
ditions are so bad that even the street cannot make 
them worse? — I quite agree with that. I don’t think 
there should be such distinction in the issue of the 
licences ; after the boy gets the licence you bring him 
under protective supervision ; the whole question seems 
to be a question of the judiciousness with which the 
conditions are selected.. 

596. Another point in the report dealt with is, as a 
safeguard against an arbitrary use of the licensing 
powers, where a licence was refused, the right of appeal 
was given to the magistrate, and the magistrate's deci- 
sion was to be final ? — If you would give licences on de- 
mand, as suggested should be done, there would be no 
object in a provisional appeal of that kind. 

597. It is possible it might be necessary to provide 
against children who were not proper children to trade 
in the streets owing to their good circumstances, chil- 
dren in the position that if they want employment they 
should find it elsewhere than in the streets ? — But would 
not the way to guard against that be that when you 
ascertained the parents are well off and need not send 
them there, the parents should be- made to pay some- 
tiling. . 

■598. You would refuse a licence? — Yes." I would 
make the parents contribute to the cost 'if they were 
able. 

-• 599.- If you refused licences the English Court of 
Appeal — the magistrate — would come in, and let the 
magistrate decide- it? — Yes, if you refused the licence; 
but I- Would be more inclined to give the licence and 
make the parent pay. 

- 600. Mr. Mulhall. — A nd make the parent pay what? 
-“-Pay a contribution towards the cbst of the licensing 
system. . Probably "you will have to provide clothes; 
certainly I would make them provide the boy with de- 
cent clothes and pay for it. 

601. Chairman. — S uppose there was power to licence, 
how would you, enforce a bye-law providing a .I' 06 ”® 
was necessary to enable a boy to trade in the 
street, if a boy were. found trading without a licen«i 
what would be the procedure? — There are two thing* 
with regard to that , Liverpool belt, business. 
would be a" very important thing :in connection with mj 
ideas about this matter ; it, would enable any F rsM ?.r ) 
recognise in the street "a boy who had a btll or was wit - 
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out one. In my opinion', the prohibition needful ought 
to be effected by prohibiting street buying, and I would 
make any purchaser found purchasing in- the- street 
from -a boy without a belt subject to a police penalty. 
I would have no more objection to his being prosecuted 
in the police court than a lady who rides a bicycle on 
a footpath and is summoned. 

602. Instead of the police arresting the boy who is 
trading without a belt, you would have him summon the 
person who buys from the boy?— Yes. 

603. You would have no power to arrest the boy who 
is breaking the law by trading?— I don’t think if you 
could stop the purchasing that the selling would- be pos- 
sible, and I would not have a greater power than exists 
already to arrest a child and : bring him to a police 
court, but I would stop it by the other method of 
penalising the purchaser. , 

604. In Liverpool the procedure in the case of a 
child trading without a belt is, he is taken to a Shelter 
for the night and brought before the magistrate the 
next morning, and, as a general rule, is remanded for 
seven days for inquiries as to whether he attends school 
regularly, and as to his antecedents and those of his 
parents, and the punishment of the child is the seven 
days remand. I have the strongest objection now, 
from my experience of forty years in the police court, 
to any power to bring any child whatsoever there, ex- 
cept one of incorrigible criminal tendencies. I think 
there would be no objection where the children are 
noticed by the police, or by anyone cfise breaking the 
code of regulations, in having the matter referred to 
the licensing committee, and having them brought be- 
fore the licensing committee to be dealt with. 

605. There was a suggestion made here to-day that 
instead of bringing children to the police court, there 
should be a child’s court, which would be really the 
licensing committee? — I think there are the ■ strongest 
reasons for that. It has been urged by the Howard 
Association and other persons, and at this moment is 
in actual practice in Australia, and I cannot see any 
practical difficulty about arranging it here. There is 
one very important matter that would occur to me in 
connection witli the child’s court here. T think the at- 
tendance of one -of our magistrates would be a great 
benefit at such a court, but a still greater benefit would 
he, I think, to allow some of the local justices who are 
interested in this question of the child population to at- 
tend there. They have practically devoted more attention 
to the question than almost anyone whom I know. One 
of them is Mr. Charles Eason, whom you have had 
before you. Then there are men like Mr. Henry John 
Allen and Mr. M’Comas, who are continually interested 
in boys’ cases, and in everything relating to children. 

I think these gentlemen interested in the city should be 
given a voice in the treatment of the child population. 

606. The licensing authority would be the Municipal 
h uticil ? The licensing authority would be the sub- 
committee elected from the members o p the Municipal 
Council, but in a child’s court of thi« kind, if the 

. justices, and if thought desirable if one of our 
Magistrates were given access to the bench, I think it 
would enormously increase the powers that we have for 
concentrating attention on the children of the city, and 
laimg with them. I mentioned in my memorandum 
a ® regards the nolice court, you cannot get over 
tne met that all through the day in a busy city police 
«urt, the magistrate is mom or less under a strain 
.inning °f adults and their requirements and how to 
lj. Wlt " . them. The principles that deal with the 
'iHinquencies of a child, and which ought to regulate 
tnem, seem to be wholly different from those which 
mv - r® case of adults > and 1 dont think you can 
,l‘ „ ! 14 is good for our child population that they 
_ . be dealt with, coming into court as they do in 

that a ? 0rit 5 r of cases, in the intervals of the business 
T fli -f re ' 0CC , u . pyin S th e gentleman who is presiding. 
„,uv ,} myself, after spending the whole day dealing 
wni-at ,.? c _.2 11 T ar ds fnd disreputable people of the very 
suddenl!^’ I r^ ld . not feel myself competent to turn 
I wrmi/ *5. d d , ea ^ w ith children. One of two things — 
either be too lenient or hastily severe. 
du^3i'a7c 1 i lla l Ve taken a great interest, 1 know, in In- 
sScJ Are you in favour of Day Industrial 

in favour - That is the only point on 
if t • ? to modify what Mrs. Tolerton said, 

asedwT a r ,' gllt ’ that Truant Schools would be a 
ine with ^ ere ‘ f think, in connection with deal- 
t-mDorarv- it 11 ! a , very v ital necessity is to have some 
either t«a ™ et "° d °* punishment, and not to be driven 
• “mg qothing to them or to sending them up 


for. four or five years, and I think a. properly discip- 
lined. Truant School would enable a child’s court, such 
a ‘\, , speak of, , to use a temporary restraint in case of 
child: delinquencies, to send them up for a month, or 
two, or three months, and have them suitably treated 
there in a somewhat penal way ; and in a school of 
that kind I would, personally, see no objection to a little 
scholastic whipping, if necessary, although I have the 
strongest and most rooted objection to seeing them 
whipped in the police court. 

608. In Truant Schools they punish the children a 
gcod deal, I think? — They are punitive schools. In 
connection wth children, I am almost wore inclined to 
use the word discipline than that of punishment, but 
n, would be a deterrent discipline. If ym had a Truant 
School you could easily arranges temporary deterrent 
discipline. 

609. The temporary deprivation of liberty, the en- 
fcrcenient of discipline, daily schooling, plenty of drill, 
some industrial occupation, and very little playing. 

* vLi ls j 1® routine? — That is all d.-terrent discipline 
A little delinquent brat in the street who won’t observe 
regulations, if you give him a taste of a school like 
that as a necessary alternative, and he realises it, you 
will have much greater influence in let-'.ng him go back 
to lus employment, whatever .that may be, with the hope 

h “ obeying regulations. A Day Industrial School 
stands on a different footing altogether. 

610. You think in this question of street trading it 

is essential that we should have a Day Irdustrial School 
t\i • 1 ln ? dealing even with street trading 

1 think you will have two classes of cases, m which you 
will, qe driven to have some means of enforcing the 
regulations. One is where the delinquency of the boy 
is due wholly, or principally to the abs .’ute inability of 
a parent to look after him, such, for instance, as when 
the parent is a charwoman, who has to earn by going 
out day after day. And you want the Day Industrial 
School for very- pressing reasons. I happened to go 
into court before the late Mr. Byrne, and there was a 
man before him in the dock summoned for the non- 
attendance of his child in the public school. A gentle- 
man of the Committee— I think, as well as I can recol- 
lect, the Rev. Gilbert Mahally — appeared along with 
the officer prosecuting the case. The child and the 
man were looking very frightened, both standing in the 
deck. When t-lie officer told the magnate that the 
child was not attending school, Dr. Mahaffy got up 
and explained to Mr. Byrne that the Committee had 
made very careful inquiry, and found that the poor 
man was not to blame at all, and ha 1 been doing his 
best to deal with, this little boy. “Well,”, said .Mr. 
Byrne, “ What am I to do ” ? Dr. Mahaffy suggested 
sending to an Industrial Schcol, an.l the magistrate 
said he had no power. ; and ht has not, although in 
England he would have. In a case like that, or where 
a perfectly innocent widow was earning her bread and 
was out all day, power to order a chn 1 to a Day Indus- 
trial School, where the officers of the school would do 
what you could not expect, under the circumstances, 
a parent to do, would be a most invaluable pro- 
vision, and, I think, much needed in Dublin ; and an 
experienced judge— the Recorder— win- has had the 
criminal population to deal with for years and years, 
uiged this most emphatically years ago at the Statis- 
tical Society ; and I may also mention — he gave me 
liberty to do so — I was speaking to Mr. Swif te, who 
everyone knows is an extremely car if ul magistrate, 
about tliis matter, and he said that it would help him 
greatly if Day Industrial Schools were in existence. I 
might also mention, for what it is worth, a very curious 
piece of evidence in the Howard Associ.ilion, that when 
Day Industrial Schools were introduced in the first in- 
stance, into Aberdeen, looal crime there fell 50 per cent. 

611. The English Committee, in their Report, con- 
sider that very strong powers of regulation are required 
i.i dealing with street trading, hut that for other occu- 
pations of children, they are' not necessary, and 
in particular they, .don’t consider it necessary 
that the other occupations should be licensed. The 
only occupation they consider ought to he licensed in 
England is street trading, bin they consider, as to 
Others, such as working at homo, labour in shops, mes- 
senger boys, and that class of thing, and for work in 
private houses, there should be a system ef registration ? 

— What would be the consequence of registration ? 

612. It Js principally for the purpose of school at- 
tendance, I think, that all the children should be on a 
list kept at the schools, and these registers should be 
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open to inspection by benevolent societ’ts, and of the 
police, and in that way there would be a certain control 
cot over the children, who are not street- traders, which 
SmnM nnt Iip nuite so strict as the system of licensing, 


would not be quite so strict as the system of licensing, 

. but still be a means of regulating these cases so as tc 
secure that there was a school attendance, and that 
there was no overwork? — I think that as a means of 
giving convenient information, it might be useful m 
many cases. It would make it easier for the officers of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children to 
know what children were abroad, or easier for the 
school inspector. The school inspector could do some- 
thin!' in a great many of such cases foi a child, but J. 
don't see at all what the officers of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children with their present 
powers would do. With reference to the police court, I 
might mention this fact that affects me very much. 
Practically the only interference with street trading 
such as people think of, independent street trading at 
present is through the breach of police regulations by 
child hawkers. If, for instance, you go up Camden- 
street on Saturday night, or down about Marys-Abbey 
on ordinary week mornings, I have seen lots of little girls 
with baskets of bad damsons, onions, plums, or fish on 
the footways. I think it absolutely pernicious to create 
this power, and no other power, that is to say, to leave the 
police no alternative but to summon a girl of that kind 
before a police magistrate in the police court, to leave 
the magistrate no alternative but to pul on a money 
fine, and to leave the clerk no alternative but to issue 
a warrant to enforce the fine by sending the girl to 
prison. I think it is injuring those children — these 
little girls particularly — and with the present arrange- 
ments in the police courts, subjecting them to a course 
oi proceedings that, to my mind, is very shocking. 
What happens actually. I have served with a groat 
many magistrates, and I remember some of them who, 
in such cases, if it were mentioned to them, said they 
cculd do nothing, and let the law take its course. But 
recently on several occasions the warrant-officer and the 
police-constable whose duty it is to take these little girls 
up to prison when the fines are not paid, have, come up 
to me with little girls that it was a most shocking thing 
1 1 think should be sent down to a cell where prostitutes 
may or may not be, and then sent up in the black van, 
and in several cases Mr. Swifte has refused to let the 
warrant be executed. That seems to me to be a strong 
illustration of the inexpediency of having these chil- 
dren dealt with in a police court. Further, I agree 
with what Mr. Mulhall said about the prisons. I have 
been in the prisons, unlike Mrs. Tolerton, though she 
has been in a police cell ; I have been in the prisons, 
and have had an opportunity of comparing other prison 
arrangements with ours, and the prison arrangements 
foi that class of child are what he has mentioned — a 
high-class boarding-school. The arrangements are ex- 
tremely good, and the only thing in the way of a deter- 
rent punishment that I can see is they may be obliged 
to clean themselves pretty well. I should like to men- 
tion, as bearing on this point, that on one occasion the 
governor of one of the lccal prisons, who is now out of 
the service, and through whose gaol I had been shortly 
before I happened to come down to my office, and we 
went through the police cells in which girls of that 
class might possibly be confined, and he expressed the 
greatest horror at the difference between the arrange- 
ments there and the arrangements in his prison. I 
asked him if I might mention this. He said he was an 
official, and did not like to have his opinion quoted. 
H; is gone now. I am not sure whether he is alive or 
not. I have there, on that chair, the Government Re- 
port by a Departmental Committee of about 1886, when 
a Committee of Inquiry went through all the jails of 
England and Wales connected with police courts and 
courts of summary jurisdiction, and the result was 
rather horrifying. There has been an improvement 
since then, but improvements could not cure the evils 
.1 have referred to. No matter what regulations you 
have in. a police court, on days of great pressure of 
adult crime you cannot carry them out properly as far 
as children go, and I really think that no one could 
read through that Report without coming to agree with 
the view I express, that no child should be brought to a 
police court arranged for adult criminals. 

613. In these cases which you mention, if we had this 
system of licensing the punishment would not be to 
bring the child before the magistrate, but to take away 
its licence, and it would not be able to trade in the 
streets any more?— To do that you should repeal the 
police provision, by whatever Act created the licences. 

614. That is a matter for the lawyers hereafter. But 


also the English Committee considered and recom- 
mended that the making of bye-laws should not be com- 
pulsory oh all local authorities. They contemplate the 
probability that some authorities may not make them 
or may make them for certain employments onlj 
Would you approve of that power being left?— I Won y 
leave it to public opinion, I think the local autho- 
rity opglit to have the initiative of making bye-laws 
All bye-laws should be brought before a central govern- 
ment department to see that a uniformity of principle 
according to the various facts is enforced. 

615. The Corporation at present make various bye-laws 
in the city, and they receive assistance from the police in 
carrying them out, do they not ?-— They do. We get a large 
number of complaints about dirty footways, and things 
of that kind. What happens is this : The policemanon 
the beat becomes aware of the facts, and lie enters the 
name of the defaulter and the particular offence, and 
so on. That is sent to the Corporation, and the Cor- 
poration takes out summonses against the delinquents 
and prosecutes them in the police courts, the police 
attending as witnesses. 

616. There has been no difficulty or hitch about any 
such arrangement? — I never heard of any such thing. 

617. Are there many of these bye-laws in which the 
Corporation and the police work together?— I don't 
think there are very many. I chiefly recollect them in 
connection with Kilmainham township, before it 
was amalgamated with the city, chiefly for dirty foot- 
ways and leaving ashbins on the footways. 

618. These are bye-laws made by the Corporation?— 
Corporation bye-laws. The police don’t prosecute in the 
case of dairy bye-laws, and some others. 

619. If any legislation is decided on we will find it 
necessary to define the expression street trading. This 
is a point that we got some information about on 
the last day. I will just read over what has been sug- 
gested as a sufficiently comprehensive definition, and 
I would like to have your view on it — the expression 
street trading includes the hawking of newspapers, 
matches, flowers, and other articles, playing, singing, 
or performing for profit, plying for hire in carrying 
luggage or messages, shoe blacking, or any other like 
occupation carried oh in streets or public places ”?-I 
don’t like the ambiguity of the expression 11 like occu- 
pations,” because I think the arrangement ought to 
cover the sale of all commodities whatsoever, and all 


services. 

620. Mr. Bagwell. — Do you adopt this statement 
in the Report of the Inspector of Industrial Schools 
for 1898 that it is only quite recently the police and the 
relieving officers have interfered to carry out the Indus- 
trial School Act of 1869 ? — I do. 

621. Will you tell us a little about that? — From 1868 
up to some four or five years ago the only people who 
looked after these children who were liable to the Indus- 
trial School Act were the charitable and kindly public, 
and naturally they were most affected by the destitute 
class, and did not at all look after the children who 
would come within what is called Section 13, whohai 
committed some offence against the law. Although 1 
don’t like the expression, practically it was the difr 
ference between a destitute candidate and a 
criminal candidate. I have known cases over and over 
again during the time I have referred to in which s 
child who would come within the most bona fide condi- 
tions of all, that is to say, where a policeman na 
caught him begging and brought him in without tn 
interference of any benevolent philanthropist. 1 
member case after case where children of that kind we 
either sent to prison for ten or fourteen days or let 
there being no one to see that they got a vac “ c 7 - in 
schools. I remember on one occasion myself being 
attracted by a particular case, writing to the manage 
of a particular Industrial School in which I happens 
to know there were other vacancies, pointing out 
case, and for reasons that I don’t dispute, “ eca ? 
don’t think there was sufficient classification, P er ■ 
at the time they would not give a vacancy, and tne 
got no vacancy and was discharged on the streets ag ■ 
All these years the selection of the children to w 
the Act should be applied depended altogether 
action of philanthropic agents usually sent “° m \. m 
religious body. It is only quite recently that a sp 
has been organised in which the police, whe ■ 
arrest a child who would come within the prov . ( 
of .the Industrial Schools Act, themselves t®* ” 
to make inquiries as to whether a vacancy ca ®. . *a |8 
cured or not. It is only quite recently wi 

last year or two — that a relieving- officer has do ■ 
thing of that kind, so that now you have two a 
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ties interfering who would have a greater opportunity 
than anyone else of knowing a bad case who never 
interfered before ; but even still the interference is more 
or less at haphazard, and there is nothing to make it 
the duty of the relieving, officer. What the direct in- 
structions to the police are I am not aware, but ob- 
viously, that statement in the Inspector’s Report indi- 
cates tlie need of some attention to the matter. 

622. It is not sought to have fresh legislation? — Not 
at all! It is a question of administration. 

623. The power was always there if it had been used ? 

— Yes. 

624. Mr. Fagan. — I have only one question, as re- 
gards the establishment of Truant Schools in this 
country. You seem to approve of such? — For the rea- 
sons I give. 

625. They don’t exist in Scotland. Are you aware 
that the experience in England is that they are really 
no deterrent, and that, as a matter of fact, the children 
come back there repeatedly ? — But, must not that depend 
on the way in which the school is arranged? If you 
don’t arrange the school so as to make its discipline 
deterrent it won’t be a deterrent. 

The Witness then withdrew, and the Committee 


626. I think the disposition is not to make them so 
deterrent as to have the proper effect on the child? — If 
that were so I don’t think they would be of any use. 
That is a question clearly of school arrangement. 

627. Don’t you think a residential school can be 
made to serve the purpose for many bad cases : these 
incorrigible cases that won’t attend either a Day In- 
dustrial School or an ordinary Primary School ? — I say 
that as a final resort I think they would be sent to a 
residential school ; but still, I think, in dealing with an 
incorrigible child, before you saddle his permanent sup- 
port on the ratepayers you ought to try the effect of this 
temporary discipline in the Truant School. 

628. What do you think of an arrangement by which 
you can send a child to a Residential School ior a short 
term, and have him licensed out after a short time 
there? — If that were so, and the discipline arranged so 
as to be deterrent to boys of that kind, I think it would 
meet the only necessity by reason of which I would like 
to see Truant Schools. 

629. Don’t you think the discipline of an ordinary 
Residential School would be a deterrent ? — I would not 
like to say so. 

adjourned until Friday, April 18th, 1902. 
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A P rui 8.. 902. THIRD DAY.— FRIDAY, APRIL 18th, 1002. 

AT DUBLIN CASTLE. 

Present: — Sir Frederic F. J. Cullinan, C.B. (Chairman); Mr. Richard Bagwell, D.L.; Mr 
John Fagan, F.R.C.S.I. ; Mr. John Mulhall, 

Mr. William Langran, Secretary. 


Rer. John 
Connell. 


Rev. John Connell examined. 


630. Chairman. — You are a member of the School 
Attendance Committee? — Yes ; for the North-East Divi- 
sion. 

631. What district of the city does that comprise? — 
It takes in — if you go up Sackville-street, all to the 
right of Sackville-str&t. down towards the North Wall, 
Montgomery-street, Tyrone-street, Mount joy-square ; 
and it goes up to Phibsborough ; Denmark-street is also 
in it. 

632. That is a very poor district? — I think it is the 
worst part in Dublin. 

633. I suppose you are brought into contact a good 
deal with this question of the employment of children 
out of school hours ? — Yes ; we have got that up before 
ns every mon'ih. 

634. Is there much street trading in your division ? — 
There is a good deal. These seem to be two centres in 
Dublin from which the children come, one being the 
Tyrone-street and Montgomery-street centre on the 
North side, and on the other side Meath-street. 

635. You think these supply a good number of the 
children we see trading in the streets? — Yes, I do. 

636. There are certain points you wish to speak 
about in particular— the want of work and poverty, I 
think? — Yes. There is so little work for the people to 
do in Dublin, and there are so many casual labourers in 
our district, we find this is one reason why so many of 
the children are trading. We find there are a number 
of men who, perhaps, get two days’ work in the week in 
connection with the boats, and they send their children 
into the streets to assist them. 


637. You think that the earnings of those children 
who are sent out into the streets in that way are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of their homes? — I think, in 
many cases, they are. 

638. And do you think that they are genuinely neces- 
sary, and that the earnings are not taken from them 
by the parents to be spent in drink?— I 'think in some 
cases it is spent in drink ; but in many cases it is not. 

639. In many cases you think it is genuine work to 
help towards the maintenance of the home ?— I do. 


640. What are the evils which you think arise from 
the children of school age being thus employed ? — Well, 
the first thing that strikes me is this : with regard to 
their education we have had a large number of these 
children brought before us for not going to school, and 
we find they are in very low standards. For ex- 
ample, we find a boy of eleven or twelve only in 
the first standard, and we have also found that very 
often when a boy reaches the age of thirteen he is, 
perhaps, not farther advanced than the second standard, 
with the result he completely loses the power of 
reading afterwards. That is to say, he has not had a 
sufficient amount of grounding in his school work. He 
is not interested in reading, and when he comes to 
fifteen or twenty he is unable to read. 


641. Are there any other evils you would wish to 
mention?— I think, with regard to their morals, that, 
as street trading is carried on in Dublin at present, a 
great number of the children, instead of legitimate 
S t. ree j ■ fading, go in for begging. I never go through 
the district that children do not come to me to buy a 
paper or matches, and, when I do not, they immediately 
turn round, and ask me to give them a penny, so they 
are really carrying on the street trading in many cases 
simply as a cloak for begging. And then I think, also, 
the children are not honest. For example, if you want 
to buy a paper, and give a boy a penny, and ask him to 
give you change, he runs away to get it, and in all 
probability he will not come back to you. He generally 


says that he lias no change, but if he goes round the 
corner to get. change from another boy you generally 
will not see him again. 

642. Have you seen much of that?— Yes. 

643. I was under the impression 1 that those boys, 
though they were very poor and disreputable in many 
ways, still were honest? — I cannot say that that has 
been my experience. I think it is a great temptation 
to the little fellows. Then a large number of them 
when they do get money, go down back lanes and play 
pifch-and-toss. 

644. And in that way you think that street trading 
is demoralising? — Well, if you think pitch-and-toss de- 
moralising. 

645. And do you think that the street traders— for 
instance, the boys who sell newspapers — gamble very 
much besides playing pitch-and-toss ? — I think they do. 

646. Do they spend much of their earnings in public- 
houses ? — I think so, in this way. This is a point that 
I cannot speak from personal experience ; but I under- 
stand there are a number of boys employed here in 
Dublin by newspapers, who go out early in the morn- 
ings with betting sheets — I think they call them tissues 
— and they take these to the public-houses, and I think 
that is a very bad thing. 

647. You think there are a large class of boys engaged 
in that work? — Well, the reason for my saying this is 
from the report of our inspectors in the North-East 
Division ; but this is not a point that I can speak of 
from personal experience, for I have never seen them 
doing it. 

648. It has been mentioned to you by your inspectors? 
— It has been mentioned to me. 

649. Are you aware of the Liverpool regulations for 
street trading ? — Yes ; I have read them. 

650. Then I need not read them for you ? — No. 

651. May I ask you generally whether you would 
approve of their extension to Dublin — to similar regula- 
tions being adopted? — Well, 1 do not approve of chil- 
dren being licensed. I think in Liverpool they are. 

652. Yes ? — I think it would be very much better for 
the parents to take out a licence, because, supposing a 
parent is a drunkard, and lie is not attending to his 
home. I do not think that he should be allowed to have 
a child in the streets trading — or, supposing that a 
man is very lazy — as there are a large number of these 
men who will not work — I constantly get work for such 
men, and I find they will not keep the work ; and then 
they allow their children to go out in the streets, and 
they live on what they make. 

653. But in Liverpool the system is legalised by a 
special Act. Under this Act the Corporation have 
power to make bye-laws, and under those' bye-laws they 
license the children. Before they issue a licence, of 
course, they make inquiries. And don’t you think that 
a system of licensing the children, working under bye- 
laws, and with power to refuse a licence in case the 
parent was not a deserving person — do you think that 
such a system would work here? — Oh, I think it would, 
provided the character of the parent was investigated. 

654. I think there would be difficulties in licensing 
the parent and not the child. Don’t you think so?— 
Yes ; it would occur to me that there would be, but you 
see my point ; it is to prevent the children of undesir- 
able parents trading. 

655. But in all these cases there would be a great 
deal of discretion left with the licensing authority who 
make the bye-laws? — Yes. 

656. They need not make the bye-laws or adopt the 
system at all if they do not like to do so. It would not 
be a compulsory system ? — No. Then another important 
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point: There are a large number of children in Dublin 
whose parents do not know what they are doing. Con- 
stantly we have cases of this kind coming before us— 
children who have been absent from school for three 
months, and botli father and mother tell us they have 
no idea that the child was absent from school at all. 
the children seem to be so thoroughly independent of 
their parents. 

657. There are two classes of truants— one class who 
stay away from the wilfulness of their own disposition, 
and another class who stay away through some neglect 
or default of their parents?— Yes. 


658. And you think that there is a large class stay 
away themselves without the knowledge of their parents 
at all?— That is my experience. You See there are 
an enormous number of children here, in Dublin — 
although we have done our best with regard to compul- 
sory education, as far as we can — there are about 6,000 
children in Dublin at the present time who are not going 
regularly to school, and who ought to go. 

659. Can you say what these children are doing — 
are they earning wages? — Some of them, I think, are 
engaged in street trading. 

660. That would not account for very many? — Not a 
very great number ; but it is a thing we cannot really 
understand. 

661. Do you think that the other children are em- 
ployed in their homes or in earning wages? — I think 
there are a great number employed by their parents in 
this way : they take their dinners to their fathers ; we 
have a large number of cases like that. Then, I think 
there are a number of little shopkeepers who send their 
children on messages. If you allow me, I will give you 
a case which came before us on Wednesday, which I 
consider a bad case. A little girl aged ten, in Mont- 
gomery-street. In the same house there is a coal shop, 
where a woman sells coals, and our inspector found this 
little girl in a house of ill fame further down the street. 
When taxed about being in this house she said, “ Oh, I 
was sent by this woman with coal,” and we cross-ques- 
tioned her, ancl found she was in the habit of going 
messages for this woman. And then, when she went 
to this house of ill fame, the women asked her to do 
some work, and she was washing up the dishes or the 
floor when the inspector called. And I think there is a 
great deal of that kind of work going on in Dublin. 

662. That child you speak of was a child of school 
age? — Yes; and, as to her attendance, she missed 
thirty-three days out of sixty. I reported the case 
to Colonel Rqss. 

663. Mr. Fagan. — With a view to sending it to an 
Industrial School ? — With a view to the police authority 
investigating the. case. I have here before me a list 
of forty-six children engaged in street trading, and out 
of. these forty-six eighteen of them have been up before 
our Committee for non-attendance, and in some cases 
they have, been fined for not going to school at all. 
And, if you like, I will read what their homes are like. 
For example, one case — “ Father recently in workhouse, 
six children, one child trading.” Another — “ Child 
trading, father alleged in prison.” Another — 11 Boy ; 
father dead, mother works." Another case — “Father 
a groom, boy with grandmother.” Those are cases we 
very frequently come across, in which the parents are 
away, and where the children are with relations ; and 
m many of such cases we find it is most unsatisfactory 
—the relations do not seem to have the same authority 
over the children as their own parents have. Here is 
another case — "Great poverty” — this is a case where 
two boys were trading — “parents recently in Cabra.” 
Then ^another case — “Father dead.” Then another 
case—" Father charged for his boy begging.” Then 
another of “ Father an invalid ” ; and there is another 
case of “ Father in an asylum.” In those sort of cases 
—tor instance, the case of a father being in an asylum, 
or , mother a widow, I think, if the child goes to 

u °° j ^ wou ^ be only fair that the child should be 
allowed to engage in street trading. 

664. Ckajuman — I f the child goes to school? — Pro- 
vided the child goes to school. 


665. Would you allow 1 a child under such circum- 
■? nC f ^ fo trade before or after or both before and after 
school.?— Tes, certainly. 

666- What are the school hours ? — 10 to 3. 
men^' you- think that early morning trading, com- 
at 6 in the morning, injuriously affect's the 
?° wer ofc 'earning in achoql ?— Well, I think' -that 
be rather too long. T think if the child was 


engaged for two hours beforehand — in carrying milk 
or things of that kind — I do not think it would be in- 
jurious to the child. 

668. No matter how early it began, provided it does 
not extend over two hours? — Yes ; two hours. 

669. You would not object to a child beginning at 6 
and working till 8? — Perhaps 6 would be too early. I 
would say from 7 to 9. 

670. The reason I say 6 is because that has been the 
general hour named in England as the hour for com- 
mencing work. Children are allowed to work up to 
7 in the evening, or up to 9 in the evening in summer, 
and from 6 in the morning? — Yes. 

671. These are the hours they have fixed in England, 
there is one point with regard to the system of licensing 
that I would like to ask you a question about. In 
Liverpool they have this as one of their regulations: — 

“ If you have not a certificate of exemption from the 
School Board you must not trade in the streets during 
school time ; and you will have to bring to the School 
Office behind the Detective Office in Dale-street a note 
from your headmaster on the 30th September, 31st 
December, 30th March, and 30th June, each year, 
stating that you have been attending school regularly.” 
Don't you think that a regulation like that would be 
very effective?— I think that would be most important. 

672. And so that would be, in your opinion, strongly 
in favour of a system of licensing: that it should be 
accompanied by such a regulation ?— Yes. 

673. It would help you in your School Attendance 
Committee? — Oh, very much, indeed. 

674. Then, as regards the hours, girls are not to trade 
in the streets after 7 o’clock at night from the 31st 
October to the 31st March, and for the rest of the year 
they may trade until 9 o'clock ?— That is a most impor- 
tant regulation, for now, in Dublin, the children are 
often selling newspapers to people who are coming out 
of the theatres, and so they are in the streets up to 11 
or 12. 

675. In Liverpool that is entirely put a stop to?— I 
think that is most important. 

676. The licensing authority have power to extend 
the hours. Nine o’clock is the latest hour at which 
they may trade unless they get special exemption under 
special circumstances ? — I think 9 o’clock would be quite 
late enough. I think some people’s opinion is that 8 
o’clock would be quite late enough for them to be in the 
streets in Dublin. 

677. I see you propose to curtail the hours at night? 
— Yes, that is my idea. 

678. Eight o'clock, you would suggest? — Eight o’clock, 

1 think, would be late enough. 

679. Summer and winter ?— I think so ; both. 

680. For both boys and girls? — Botli boys and girls. 

681. Would you wish to see girls stopped from trading 
in the streets altogether? — No; I do not think so. 
Girls, as a rule, do not sell newspapers. They sell 
flowers. 

682. I have statistics which show how many engage 
in the different trades. With regard to girls, there 
are 20 girls selling newspapers, there are 48 selling fish 
— these are girls both under fourteen and aged from 
fourteen to sixteen. Up to sixteen years of age these 
are. There are — Girls selling matches, 10 ; and fire- 
wood, 7 ; vegetables, 7 ; ice cream, 3. There are only 

2 girls selling flowers? — I think there must be more. 

683. That is, two under sixteen ?— Our inspectors tell 
me that the chief trading, they consider, with regard 
to girls, is-' selling flowers. 

684. We will have some of the inspectors of police 
later on, and we will question them further on that 
point. But you do not object to girls trading in the 
streets? — No; for -example, if you take the Mont- 
gomery-street area, it is very densely populated, an! 

I. think the children would he very much better trading 
out of the district than staying in it. 

685. If they were not selling in the' streets, you 
think they might be doing something worse?— They 
would be playing about the. streets, and I think it is a 
very demoralising thing for any girl to play about the 
streets there. 

,686. One of the great wants in a town like this is 
some -adequate means of physical recreation for chil- 
dren?— YeA '• : 

687. If 'they are not' selling in the streets you think 
they ire playing in some disagreeable neighbourhood? 
— you , tgke that large district about SackviUe-street, 
where, .can children play if they want td. There is no 
public recitation ground near. 


April 13. 1902. 
Rev. Johu 
Connell. 
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April 18. 1902. 
Her. John 
Connell. 


688. If they do not sell, what can they do ?— They 
simply just play about. I am the Secretary of a Mis- 
sion that is carrying on work in Tyrone-street, and 1 
eo down Tyrone-street, as a rule, about once a week, 
and I know it very well, and I see an enormous number 
of children about there always. 

689 What ages?— Up to about fourteen— from eight 
to fourteen. You know there is a very large school in 
that area. , . „ , 

690. Do these children that you speak of attend 
school?— A large number of them do. Of course, we 
have had a great deal of trouble with that district. 
We have had a great number of committal orders, and 
a number of the parents have been fined. 

691. Wliat do you say were your school hours ?— From 

692. The children attend straight on from 10 to 3 ?— 
Yes ; according to the National Board regulations a 
child is not allowed out of the school premises until 
3 o’clock— that is to say, they get half-an-hour for 
lunch, but that half-hour must be spent inside the pre- 
mises of the school or in the playground. 

693. Are these playgrounds attached to the schools? 

Oh, in nearly every case there are ; but there are 

some schools where there are no playgrounds. 

694. Is there any system of half-time — do you allow 
the children, when they attain a certain degree of 
efficiency, to put in a less amount of time than the 
others?— We have no authority under the Act to have 
half-time children. In fact, we know nothing about 
half-time here, in Dublin. The question arises : 
in this way: A parent will say to us, “I go 
out charring on Mondays. Would I be allowed to 
keep my child at home on that day?” We, as a Com- 
mittee, have no right whatever to grant that ; but, if 
we think that the parent is trying to do her best, and 
if the child was compelled to go to school, then 
the mother would not be able to work, we allow the 
child to remain at home on Mondays, provided that 
the child goes to school regularly on the remaining days 
of the week. That is not half-time, though. I mean 
we have hardly ever a case of half-time here. We have 
no right to do, hut we do it. 

695. How many days of the year should a child at- 
• tend?— Two hundred— 200 days is supposed to be a 
very good attendance — that is, 100 for the half-year. 

696. Mr. Bagwell.— That comes to four days a week 
all the year round?— No, I am wrong in that, because 
a school must be held open, according to the National 
Board regulations, for 200 days at least — I mean, if 
a school is not open for 200 days in the year the grant 
may be taken away from the school. So I am wrong 
in saying that the child must attend 200 days, for a 
school may only be open for 200 days. 

697. Chairman. — The attendance must be seventy- 
five for the half-year, I understand? — Is that it. 

698. Is there any regulation in the rules for the 
children’s attendance requiring them to be properly 
clothed ? — No. 

699. As a matter of fact, how do they present them- 
selves in the schools with regard to clothing? — Well, 
in many cases we cannot get children to go to school 
because the parents say they have not got boots for the 
■children. It will all depend on the class of school 
that the child is going to. If the children in the 
school wear boots it is impossible to get them to attend 
without boots. But there are many schools, such as 
Patrick’s School, to which a child would go without 
boots. As to my own school, I don’t think I could get 
a child to come to my school without boots, because the 
other children have boots. That is the difficulty. But, 
talking about clothing, I think it would be a very im- 
portant thing if the little children trading in the streets 
could be properly clothed. I think it is a very sad 
thing to see the children shivering in the streets. I 
have noticed — especially this winter, during the very 
■cold weather— little boys with newspapers wrapped 
around th,eir legs — they have short little trousers. 

700. We have had some evidence about that ques- 
-tion already, and it has been alleged that a requirement 
•of being decently clad might drive the deserving cases 
•off the streets, and bring on a better class of street- 
trading children, who are really not the proper people 
to be licensed for street trading at all. Do you think 
that there would be that danger?— No; I think that 
there might be regulations made. I am sure that the 
Police-Aided Clothing Society would be glad to assist 
a child. 

701. If they have funds ? — If they have funds. And 
that is my strong point with regard to the licensing — 
as far as possible not to depend on the child, but to 


depend on the parent. And, if a parent says, " I want 
my child to trade in the streets," you should be able 
to say to them, “ Well, the child will not be allowed 
into the streets unless the child is properly clothed," 
and I am sure that there might be some means devised 
through charitable organisations whereby a child might 
be clothed. 

702. And you would get at the parent in this wav, 
that, if the child is not properly clothed, or if the 
clothes are pot kept in proper repair, then the licence 
could be suspended, or withdrawn ?— Yes, certainly. 

703. And the child would be the licensed person, and 
not the parent. That, for instance, is one of the 
licences they issue to the children in Liverpool (hand- 
ing to witness). And the means adopted in Liverpool 
for identifying a licensed child is that the child wears 
a belt and a badge ? — I do not think that would com- 
mend itself to Irish people very much — the wearing of 
a uniform in the streets. I do not think the Irish 
people like uniforms. 

704. In Liverpool, with the concurrence of the Home 
Office, they have a badge which consists of a leathern 
belt worn around the waist. That belt is fitted with 
a number and the letters— “ E ” signifying exempt from 
school attendance, or “ N.E.,” signifying not exempt, or 
“ V.,” signifying a boy who is not within the purview 
of the Act, but who has voluntarily applied for a 
licence. Do you see any objection to a child wearing a 
belt like that? — I do not think that the Irish people 
would like to see their children with belts. I think the 
Irish character is different from the English. I think 
the Irish people have a very great objection to uniform. 

705. I thought it was very much the other way. 
706-7. Mr. Bagwell.— They have a very great ob- 
jection to uniformity. 

Witness. — I have noticed that, if a man getting a 
situation has to wear a livery or uniform, it is very 
hard to get him to wear it. I have known men refusing 
situations simply for that reason. 

708. Chairman.— You see a good number of boys, 
such as messengers in shops, who do wear uniforms. 
They wear caps and uniforms. There are the telegraph 
boys, for instance? — Yes. 

709. In Liverpool an essential point is that the child 
should appear before the Licensing Committee, so that 
the Committee may see how he is clothed, and in case he 
does not appear in a clean, neat and tidy condition, 
they adjourn the case, and he comes up again a second 
time. He is warned on the first occasion by the police 
that he must come tidy and proper ; and if they find 
that he is that on the second occasion he gets his licence. 
But there they find the difficulty that the child very 
often on the second occasion appears in clothes borrowed 
for the occasion. There is another point I would like 
to ask you about. Do you think it would, be a tod 
thing to give these children earning money clothes for 
nothing — to lend them the clothes?— I think it would 
be better if they could be charged some small amount. 

710. It has been suggested in Liverpool that a child 
should be charged a penny a day, and 1m should 
required every evening to give up his belt at so 
central station, and to give up his penny attbe sam 
time, and come for the belt next morning. Don t y 
think that that would be a good system?— 1 <*>• 1 
think it would make them a great deal more indepen- 
dent. 

711. And don’t you think that the child could well 

enough afford to pay a penny a da yj when earning 
money in the streets ? — I think he could. 1 “ . ., 
idea how much these children earn in the streets l 
day. . , 

712. We wiH try to get that otherwise. I believe to 
lowest earnings might be put down at somethi g 

3s. 6 d. a week. From the evidence you have already 
given us, you seem to think that that goes 1 , ., 

household expenses — that the child does not sp 
on his own amusement, or in public-houses . . 

in many of the cases it is certainly given to the p 

713. I think that in that case, or, indeed, m eiu 
case, the child might very easily give up a penny ' 
and pay for decent clothes ? — My experience ha 

been that if a person has to pay a little • te “£“ S 
you give them, it always helps to make them F 
dent. _ , . 

714. I notice that the English Committee- in tu« 

• Report, mention that they know that exce ...... 

has been done by many School Boards by es ^ 
manual training centres, with a system ox p 
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training in manual work. Have you anything of that 
kind in Dublin? — I don’t think we have. Technical 
Schools would hardly come under that. 

715. No? — No; I don’t think so. In none of our 
ordinary schools on the North side have we any manual 
training at all. Do you mean carpentry, and that kind 
of work ? 

716. Yes? — I don’t know any school that has it. 
Of course, there are the Kindergarten Schools, and there 
is a great deal of paper-folding, and that kind of thing. 

717. In your schopls ? — In our infant schools we have 
the kindergarten system fully at work. 

718. Mr. Fagan. — But manual instruction is also 
included in the programme of the National Schools? — 
Very few schools have it. There are two great diffi- 
culties. The first is space. That is one point with 
regard to the district that I represent: that all our 
schools are absolutely overcrowded. We have cases 
where children could not be accommodated. One parent 
came to us the other day, and we asked why the child 
was not going to school, and she said that the child 
would not be admitted into the school merely from the 
fact that the school was overcrowded. So that we 
cannot deal with it on account of the want of room. 

719. Chairman. — Do you think that many children 
of school age are employed in earning wages out of 
school hours to an extent that is injurious to their 
health, in Dublin — I am not confining the question to 
merely street trading, but to different kinds of employ- 
ment including street trading? — No; I have never 
heard of any case in which a child’s health has been in- 
jured. 

720. You do not think that the hours of work are too 
long— a child working from 10 to 3 in school, and em- 
ployed both before and after school hours — do you 
think that in such a case as that there is any danger 
of injury to the child’s health from over work? — No 
case has come under my notice. 

721. In England they think that the children, many 
of them, can work without injury, from twenty to 
twenty-five hours a week, in addition to their school 
hours. Do you think that there are many cases in 
which the work exceeds that — outside school hours ? — I 
don’t know of any cases. 

722. Cases of working in shops, or cases of going, 
as you have mentioned, going round with milk, or any- 
thing of that sort? — I have not heard of any cases. 

723. Is there any Sunday work in Dublin for these 
children ? — There is a little ; I don’t think there is 
much. 

724. Would you put that down altogether ?— Yes, I 
think it would be most advisable to put it down. 

725. Have you formed any opinion about the de- 
sirability of Day Industrial Schools in Dublin? — Oh, 
yes ; we will never work the Act until we get them. As 
I say, we have tried to do our very best with regard to 
the Act ; but, till we get the Day Industrial Schools 
in Dublin we will not be able to work the Act efficiently. 

726. You would use the Day Industrial Schools for 
punishing truants? — Yes ; there are an enormous num- 
ber of truant children in Dublin. 

727. You mean wilfully truant? — Yes. This is a 
constant case. Parents come before us with children of 
ten or eleven years of age, and they tell us that they 
will not go to school for them, and there are many 
children in Dublin who have to be seen into school 
every morning, or they will not go. In other cases 
the children that are being seen to school frequently 
run away from the guardian that is seeing them to 
school. That has occurred over and over again. I 
have had a great number in my own school of such cases, 
then you get an attendance order against the parent, 
and the parent is fined ; but, of course, you cannot go 
on fining the parent. 

728. You think that that is a case for a Day Indus- 

ru, School, and not for an ordinary Industrial' School? 

f° r a Day Industrial School ; not for an ordinary. 

729. With the Day Industrial School the child would 
come home with the' parent every evening? — Yes, come 
home every evening, and sometimes remain there from 
8 °77ri C k & o’clock at night. 

„ 730. Do you know anything abput the Truant 
I have never come across any of them. 

<31. There are no Truant Schools in Ireland ? — 
everyone I have spoken to— and I know that practically 
tii °* Committee feel the same thing — thinks that 

ere should be some way or other of compelling chil- 
'~ en w “° are truants to go to school. I have a case 
ow, at present, of a boy of twelve years of age. I 
\_ see kim the other day, and his father and 

other both told me that they could not get him to go 


to school. When they used force with him, he would 
rush out of the house, and go away for a couple of days 
—remain out two nights. What can you do with ‘a 
case of that kind ? And there are a large number like 
him m Dublin. 

732. That seems to me to be more a case for a Truant 
School than for a Day Industrial School, for how 
would you secure that that child would go to the Day 
Industrial School, if he will not go to the ordinary 
school?— I thought that the police authorities, if the 
child is absenting itself, the child could then be sent to 
an ordinary Industrial School. 

733. Yes ? — That is what I thought. 

• 734. Of course, a Truant School would be a punish- 
ing school. And, if a child is sent there, he would not 
be allowed home to his parents, and there would be a 
great deal of work and no play?— I think it would be 
a most important thing to let the child go home to his 
parents. There are a great number of parents here in 
Dublin who are only too glad to get rid of their children 
altogether. These incorrigible children, they would like 
very much if the Government or State took charge of 
them, and they would not mind in the least, provided 
they had not to pay. I got a boy, some time ago, into 
a Reformatory, and the father had to pay 6d. a week 
for the support of his child, and he is very much 
upset about it, and came to me to do something about 
it. I tell him that it is extremely cheap, but he wants 
to Jget it remitted. 

735. Do you think that there are many cases in which 
children are sent to Industrial Schools who ought not 
be allowed to go there ?— I know of no case. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get them sent there at present. 

736. Do you think that, whatever may have happened 
in the past, there are no children now sent who are not 
proper cases for an Industrial School? — I know of no 
cases. 

737. Mr. Bagwell. — You mentioned the case in 
which children leave school so early that they only get 
to the second standard, and that afterwards what they 
learned was forgotten, and they were unable to read 
when they got work ?— Yes. 

738. And you are aware, no doubt, that for certain 
purposes certificates of the fourth standard are re- 
quired? — Yes, I know that. 

739. At what age, in the case of an average boy, 
ought the fourth standard be obtainable? — I think a 
boy of eleven should be in the fourth standard. It 
varies, you know, so very much. For example, I have a 
child in my school, and she is in the fourth standard, 
and is only nine. But, talking of an average, I should 
think, about seven. 

740. You 'think that nothing can be done much in the 
way of improving the attendance without Day Indus- 
trial Schools. But would you say that there are any 
other legislative imperfections that you would like to 
see remedied — any other powers which you ought to 
have and which you have not, for applying compulsion 
under the Act of 1892? — I think we would be satisfied 
if we got such schools. 

741. You think that that would give the necessary 
machinery? — I think it would. 

742. Have you known of any cases — there is a great 
deal about it in England, and I don’t know that there 
is here — of children being worked so early in the morn- 
ing and so long, as to be tired and unfit for imbibing 
information when they get to school? — I have never had 
any such cases in my own schools. 

743. You do not think that that indicates an evil? — 

I do not think it is a crying evil. It may exist in 
isolated cases. 

744. You know that the education policy now is not 
to make the education exclusively literary, but to intro- 
duce the hand-and-eye training a good deal. Has any- 
thing very much been done in that direction in your ex- 
perience? — Certainly not in the schools in Dublin. 

745. You draw a distinction between that and manual 
training — that is the first stage?— Yes. 

746. That is the first stage, to enable them to use the 
hands ? — Yes. 

747. You said that a difficulty in applying new ideas 
arose in the overcrowding of schools? — Yes. 

748. That is one reason ? — Yes. 

749. Have you seen a difficulty in getting teachers to 
change their habits— teachers who have been brought 
up in one system — have you seen great difficulty in 
getting them to adopt the new system? — I have never 
had a case in which it was necessary to adopt a new 
system. 
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750. You have never seen cases in which a change of 
that sort was necessary ?— ' With regard to the technical 
education given now I know teachers have very recently 
gone to the lectures provided for them. 

751. Probably it might be less felt m Dublin than m 
the country, because they meet one another more 

Y6 752. You are not altogether sure about .the badge 
system being a satisfactory one. Of course, it does not 
follow that a particular badge should be used, l 
should rather not use it. , 

753. How could you enforce the licensing system 
without badges— how is it possible for the people work- 
ing the thing to see whether the child is licensed or not 
without the badge?— I think the inspectors would in a 
short time get to know the children. For instance, the 
inspectors of the North-East Division know all the chil- 
dren of our district that are trading children. 

754. You think that it would be possible to enforce 
a system of licensing without badges ? — I do. 

755. You mentioned about the parentage of the per- 
son to apply for the licence— you don’t go so far as to 
say that the child should not apply?— No, I would not 
go so far as that ; but I would not give a licence to any 
child without the parents being approached, and I 
would lay more emphasis on the parent than on the 

756. If a child came to the office a note should be 
made and the parent consulted before anything more 
was done ?— Certainly. 

757. In case of orphans or deserted children they 
would have to ascertain the fact that they were so?— 
Certainly. 

758. Mr. Fagan. — You stated there was a difficulty 
in getting a child committed to an Industrial School. 
What was the difficulty in the case of a child coming 
within the Industrial Schools Act? — There are a great 
number of children that ought to be in Industrial 
Schools that don’t exactly come under the Act. 

759. If all the cases in which it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the child to be in an Industrial School were 
sent to an Industrial School, don’t you think the In- 
dustrial Schools in the country would not be able to 
accommodate that number ? — Of course, it would in- 
crease the number ; but what I means is this : I see a 
child, and know that that child is going to the bad as 
fast as possible, and that if not taken out of its sur- 
roundings it will grow up to be a curse to the country ; 
but the child has not done anything, and, with regard 
do Industrial Schools, the child cannot be put into one 
of them. 

760. You have studied the provisions of the Act? — 
Yes, I know them. 

761. Is not that child you speak of under any one of 
the provisions of the Act?— In any cases they don’t 
come under the provisions of the Act. Of course, the 
old way to do was getting the child to beg from you. 

762. That was a fraud on the Act? — Yes, it was; 
but I think most children were committed in that way. 

I have got children into Industrial Schools on that 
very plea. It all depended on the magistrate. 

763. You don’t mean to say that as regards a child 
coming strictly within the provisions of the Act there 
is any difficulty in getting it into an Industrial School ? 
— None whatever. 

764. You have stated that Day Industrial Schools 
would meet all the requirements in connection with the 
enforcement of the Education Act ; but, as has been 
pointed out, there are some children whom you may not 
be able to get to attend Day Industrial Schools ; then 
you would suggest that the treatment for that child 
would be that it should be sent to a Residential Indus- 
trial School? — Yes. 

765. You think that if provision were made in the 
case of these truants for their treatment in Residential 
Industrial Schools it would tend to meet this difficulty 
of dealing with truant children? — Certainly; but I 
think I would rather have Day Industrial Schools than 
Residential Industrial Schools. • 

766. If you could get the children to attend them ? — 
Yes. 

767. But there are many bad truant children who will 
not even attend the Day Industrial Schools. What are 
you to do with them ? — Send them to Industrial Schools. 

768. Residential Industrial Schools? — Yes. 

769. That is ordinary Industrial Schools? — Yes. 

770. You stated there is a great want in the way of 
looking after children in providing for children who 
are unemployed, and more especially after school hours 
in certain localities of the city?— Yes. 


771. You think it would be very desirable if there 
was some place where these children could play, and 
perhaps, do work of a character that could be made 
agreeable to them, and useful and instructive to them? 
— Certainly ; I think it would be most desirable. Take 
that district— the district of Grenville-street, which ij 
getting to be one of the worst streets in Dublin. It 
is always full of children. They have got no place that 
they can go to. I think the Park is the nearest place 
for them if they want to go to any pleasure ground. 
The same applies to Gardiner-street, and Tyrone-street, 
and Montgomery-street, and all that district. 

772. You say there are no playgrounds or places of 
amusements ; but in connection with the schools there 
are some limited playgrounds? — Yes, every school is 
supposed to have a playground. 

773. Don’t you think these might be utilised to some 
extent for these children, in the evenings 1— Certainly. 

774. And then, could not the place be made attrac- 
tive by having certain games suitable for children— 
having a library that would be adapted for children 
and attractive for them, and then mixing up with that, 
perhaps, some useful occupation, such as knitting, and 
things like that — could not these schools and school- 
rooms and playgrounds be utilised for purposes of that 
kind ? — Certainly. 

775. Do you think it would be an advantage if that 

could be done? — Yes. I know what takes place in 

my own district, at the North Strand. You find 
the boys loitering about the street at night, and in 
summer time, on the North Strand-road, they will be 
walking up and down, or standing in groups, and I 
think it would be a very great advantage to them if 
they were allowed into the playgrounds of our schools, 
where, as you say, they could have games. I think it 
would be most desirable. 

776. And they could also have attractive books?— 


777. As regards street trading do you think the prin- 
ciple of street trading for children up to fourteen or 
fifteen years of age a good one? — No, not in the abstract-. 

778. So if the circumstances of the class could be 
improved you would do away altogether with street 
trading for children of that class and age? — Certainly. 

779. Does that pertain more particularly to girls ? — 
Yes, I think it would. 

780. Do you think it very dangerous for a girl of 
from fourteen, thirteen, or even twelve years of age to 
sixteen, to be subject to the dangers of the streets m 
street trading? — Yes, I think it is; but, on the other 
hand. I think it far more dangerous that they should 
be subject to the dangers of their own homes. 

781. But the numbers engaged in street trading are 
no't very great in the way of girls, and they would be 
lessened ; but so would the danger in connection with 
the conditions under which these girls live? — Certainly. 

782. You say poverty is largely the cause of the street 
trading in Dublin ? — I think it is. There is an immense 
lot of poverty in Dublin, certainly in the winter tune, 
simply due to casual work. There are an enormous 
number of casual labourers in Dublin. 

783. But it has been stated that a great number ot 

necessitous parents make a great struggle sooner than 
send the children out to trade in the streets m Dublin 
— I think that is so. . . 

784. So there really must be some attraction in stree 

trading besides positive necessity for following it, tor 
the children?— I suppose, in some cases, the children 
really like it. ■. 

785. You will admit that Belfast is a prosperous cvry, 

and one that offers an opportunity for children to D 
employment?— Yes, I know Belfast. . ... 

786. You will be astonished to hear that m Dublin 
the number of street traders is only about halt ot tn 

which it is in Belfast?— I should think the answer to 

that is they are more industrious in Belfast than 

787. You look on street trading as a form ot legni- 
mate iiidustry? — I mean the people want to be 

off in Belfast than here in Dublin, and, therefore, i 
ask the children to engage in it. 

788. You mentioned the case of a little gi r |, car ^’ D ? 

coal to a house of ill fame. Apart from the 
effect on that child, was there anything in the ® I . 
physical cruelty, or was the work of a kind _ , 

injured the child’s health? — No, nothing of tha 

789. You say you don’t know of any pronounc^ *** 
of labour for children of school age that injures 
physique in Dublin? — I don’t know of any. 

came across a case. 

790. Mr. Mulhai*.— I think you stated there were 
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.Jvmt 6 000 children in Dublin not going to school who 
oueht to go to school?— That is what we think. Of 
course you understand it is only approximate. 

791 . ’ On what figures do you base that approximate 

estimate ?-On the Census 

792. The Census returns ?— Yes. 

793. Mr. Bagwell. — Of 1891 ? — Yes, I suppose so. 

794 _ Mulhall. — Does that 6,000 include the 

children who are not on the rolls as well as those who 
are on the rolls, but who are truants ? — Yes ; I should 
think it would include both. 

795. Is there not great difficulty in ascertaining the 
names of the children who are not on the rolls 1 — There 
is very great difficulty. One of our greatest difficulties 
is that people are always moving in this tenement house 
system, and, unless our inspectors are continually going 
through these various houses, of course, it is a very 
difficult thing for us to trace the children. Then, 
another thing that is happening in Dublin to a very 
great extent at present. The parents think that 
it is the school authority to which the children 
have been going that is compelling the child to go to 
school. Therefore, they think if the child is removed 
to another school it would be all right. You see the 
cliildren moving about from one school to another, and 
in many of the schools now they won’t receive children 
of that kind. In other cases we find them going from 
one side of the city to tire other. We had a case the 
other day of a child living on the North side of Dublin, 
in the Tyrone district, who has been sent over to rela- 
tions in Inchicore to escape being sent to school. 

796. In order to keep a child’s name on to the rolls 
of a school must there not be a certain amount of con- 
tinuous attendances on the part of that child?— Yes. 

797. Take the case of the child who goes from one 
school to another. His name is on the rolls of school 
A, and he now attends school B. When he has not 
attended school A for a certain time, is not his name 
struck off ?— Yes, he is struck off. 

798. Formerly that used not to be the case? — W as it 

799. I have heard it stated that owing to the way 
in which these rolls were kept there appeared to be more 
children on the rolls than there were children in Dub- 
lin ?— I know, now, that children are struck off after a 
certain time. 

800. You don’t know what the time is ? — No, I cannot 
say. 

801-2. At any rate, yon say it is almost impossible 
for an inspector to ascertain what children should be on 
the rolls? — Yes. 

803. That being so, how would it be possible, without 
a system of licensing, to ascertain what children ought 
to be street trading : how could you manage, without a 
system of badges, to do this by inspectors alone? 
—Suppose there were, for example, 300 children engaged 
in street trading, surely the inspectors would get to 
know them by sight. 

804. Those 300 are not a constant quantity. Some 
may be going off and others may be coming on? — I 
thought the inspector might go up and challenge a boy 
and say, “ What is your name ? ’’ and he would have a 
list of the children. 

805. Would you insist on the boy always trading in 
the same district? — No, I don't think so; not neces- 
sarily. 

807. Then how could the inspector ascertain where the 
boy was trading. Would not the boys ascertain tha.t if 
the inspector was very vigilant, say, in Sackville- 
street, they could with impunity go off to Dame-street ? 
—Yes, exactly ; but then, of course, to meet that diffi- 
culty they would have to be restricted to one district. 

808. Or have badges ? — I don’t like the idea of badges. 

809. On what ground — simply because the people 
don’t like uniforms 1 — That is one reason ; and I think 
it is a pity to have street trading at all. Of course, 
under the circumstances, I think, in Dublin, it ought 


to be on account of the poverty ; but a system of badges 1902. 

seems to me to be licensing to the public, a state of jjg V , j 0 hn 
affairs which ought not to exist. Connell, 

810. But which does exist, and which cannot be 
stopped ? — I don’t say it cannot be stopped ; but it 
would not be advisable to stop it now. 

811. In that case it cannot be stopped? — Yes. 

812. You mentioned, also, the case of schools being 
overcrowded, and children being refused admission? — 

Yes. 

813. Are these facts at once reported to the School 
Attendance Committee? — No, because our business is 
simply to see that the child goes to school. When per- 
sons are brought before us we have to ask the ques- 
tion, “ What school will your child- go to ? ’’ We can- 
not even suggest a school for the child to go to. We 
had a case the other day in which three children were 
going to Gardiner-street Convent School. Two of the 
children were very regular in their attendance, and 
the third child was not. The third child was brought 
up before us for not going to school. The mother told 
us she had gone to the Convent School and asked for 
the child to be admitted, and the child was refused on 
the ground that the child was an irregular child. The 
authorities had a perfect right to do this because they 
were overcrowded, and, if a school is overcrowded you 
would, naturally, sooner have a child that would attend 
regularly than a child that won’t attend regularly. 

814. If this fact of overcrowding be not reported to 
the School Attendance Committee would it be reported 
to the Commissioners of National Education? Surely it 
is desirable that in every district there should be sufficient 
school accommodation ? — I think the Commissioners 
know that the schools are overcrowded. I know in some 
cases — take St. Patrick’s School, in Tyrone-street. It 
is overcrowded ; and I know that there has been some 
pressure brought to bear to enlarge that school, and 
we, as a Committee, strongly objected to it. 

815. Objected to what? — To that school being en- 
larged. We think, and hold very strongly, that that 
school ought not to exist there at all. 

816. On what grounds ?— Because it is right in the 
middle of immoral houses. 

817. Referring to that subject, I think you men- 
tioned that girls ought to be allowed fo trade, or 
rather, that girls from that - district should be allowed 
to trade, because it keeps them away from their immoral 
surroundings ? — Yes. 

818. And from playing in the street?— Yes. 

819. But does it? — For example, if a child spent an 
afternoon in Sackville-street, I think it would be very 
much better there than down in Tyrone-street or Mont- 
gomery-street. 

820. But suppose in Sackville-street it meets other 
little girls, may it not bring them back to Tyrone-street 
or Montgomery-street?— Of course, it may. 

821. And, therefore, the evil may be aggravated by 
having other children brought into this infected area ?■ 

— In that way, of course. 

822. That would rather point towards the desir- 
ability of making regulations to prevent girls from 
street trading, or to make it difficult for them to trade- 
in the streets? — Yes. 

823. Mr. Bagwell. — I would like to clear up the- 
point about children not at school. I understand, and 
your evidence bears it out, the returns made were- 
founded on the Census of 1891, and rectified estimates 
have been made, following up that foundation, and it. 
has been estimated that there are 6,000 or 7,000 children 
actually not upon the rolls of any school on any given 
day, and you were asked the question whether that in- 
cludes truants. I understand that the 6,000 or 7,000 
does not include occasional truants at all, but that it 
includes either children who have never been to school 
at all or children who for pertinacious truancy were 
altogether knocked off? — Yes. 

824. And these 6,000 or 7,000 children are absolutely 
without any schooling at all on any given day?— Yes, 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Police Superintendent Laracv, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 

825. Chairman. — Your name has been returned to us 
as one of the two superintendents who have the longest 
CX ROfi IenCe * n c % divisions? — Yes. 

°26. And I think you are acting as Chief Superin- 
tendent also?— Yes. 


827. You are acquainted, I suppose, with the Liver- 
pool regulations for street trading?— No. I have just 
seen a report of them, but I am not acquainted other- 
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829. X will just read you over a summary of these 
regulations. The effect of the Act- and regulations in 
Liverpool is to prohibit from trading in the streets all 
children under eleven years of age ; all children over 
eleven years of age and, in the case of hoys under 
fourteen years of age, and in the case of girls under 
sixteen, unless they hold a licence from the Corpora- 
tion ; to enable all children within the ages specified to 
be licensed, provided they are not physical!}' unfit by 
reason of blindness, deafness, or other deficiency, and 
that they have the consent of their parents or guar- 
dians, if such persons are fit persons, and have proper 
homes, and, if not, the children can be licensed without 
their consent. No boy who is not exempt from school 
attendance, and no girl, may trade after 7 p.m., except 
between the 1st of October and the 31st of March. All 
licensed children must be decently and sufficiently clad. 
No licensed child shall enter a public-house or place of 
public entertainment for trading purposes. No licensed 
child, unless exempt from school attendance, shall tra.de 
in the streets during school hours. No licensed child 
shall be permitted to trade in any street after 9 o’clock 
p.m. All licensed children shall wear a badge when 
trading, indicating whether they are bound to attend 
school or not. No licensed child, when trading in the 
streets, shall obstruct any passenger or annoy him by 
importunity. That is a summary of the Liverpool 
regulations. The badge which the children have to 
wear is that belt (produced), and they get a form of 
licence, which they carry in their pockets. This is 
the form (produced), and this contains the regulations 
which they are bound to obey. Would you tell us now 
from what class are the boys taken who sell newspapers? 
— I think from the very poorest classes in Dublin. 

830. Do they live with their parents, and take their 
meals with them?— Yes, in the majority of cases; in 
fact, in almost all cases they live with their parents. 

831. Do they breakfast and dine with their parents? 
— I should say so. Of course, there is no street trading 
done in Dublin in the morning, of any account at all, 
that is, before 9 o’clock. They are not out much in 
Dublin until after school hours. Some of the news- 
paper boys are out from about 12 or 1 o’clock. If there 
is a special edition of the evening papers they are out ; 
but generally they don’t commence to sell papers until 
about 4 or 5 o’clock. 

832. What do they do with their earnings — do they 
give them up to their parents ? — In most cases they give 
up their earnings to their parents. In some cases, of 
course, they gamble. 

833. In the majority of cases, are their earnings 
necessary for the support of the family? — I am certain 
they are a great assistance to poor families where the 
boy gives up the earnings, and that is in tire great 
majority of cases. 

834. Could you give us some idea of what the average 
earnings are in a week? — I should say an average of 
about 3s. a week, taken all round. 

835. That is a boy selling newspapers ?— Yes ; about 
3s., or 3s. 6<f. 

836. Do many of the boys spend their earnings them- 
selves on drink? — I never noticed that in Dublin. Of 
course, it may have occurred ; but I have been a great 
deal through the city in the evenings, and as late as 
when the public-houses were being closed, and I never 
noticed those boys or girls who trade in the streets 
drinking. Of course, they stand about corners and 
outside public-houses, and take up positions where 
they sell most papers, and often, when they get 6 d., and 
have not change to give a customer, they might run into 
the public-house for change ; but I never saw them 
drinking. 

837. Are many of them convicted of offences ? — I don’t 
think we have very many of them. This ( produced ) is 
a return of boys under fourteen years, and boys of 
from fourteen to sixteen, street-trading children, and 
the numbers are — boys under fourteen, about 55 ; and 
from fourteen to sixteen years, 31. 

838. These are convictions? — Yes. 

839. In twelve months ?— Yes, in twelve months. 

840. Do you think the number of convictions of boys 
selling papers is larger in proportion to the number 
engaged than the number of convictions in other wage- 
earning work ; in other words, do you think it is more 
demoralising to go selling papers than to engage in other 
street -trading occupations? — I think so, because they 
are mere at liberty to run about. 


841. Do you think that the statistics of convictions 
would show that these boys who are selling papers are 
more liable to be convicted of some crime than those 
who are engaged in other work? — I think so. 

842. You think you could prove that by figures?— 
Yes. 

843. Tell me what are the offences?— The offences are 

obstructing the footpath — there are very few of t-w c 
begging, gaming 

844. What does that consist in principally ? — Playing 
pitch-and-toss, and, occasionally, card-playing, in back- 
lanes and streets. 

845. How many are there of these?— We have twenty- 
three of these. 

846. What was the principal offence during the year? 
— Begging was the principal offence. Very often there 
was begging under pretence of selling things. 

847. Do you think there is anything special in street 
trading that induces these children to gamble? — I don’t 
think there is. 


848. Do you draw a distinction between a boy selling 
papers in Die street and a boy going delivering papers 
as a messenger? — Yes, I would draw a distinction be- 
tween them. The boy delivering the papers would 
probably be in private employment. 

849. These boys in private employment delivering 
papers around the city — do they gamble? — No; they 
must be back to their business. They are sent out 
with the papers, and probably get a certain time to go 
from place to place, and they must be back again in 
proper time. 

850. If one of these children were found obstructing 
the footpath, or begging, or gaming, in the streets, or 
selling papers after 9 o’clock, how do the police deal 
with a case like that? — If it is a boy selling papers 
after 9 o’clock — a boy under fourteen— we take the boy’s 
name and address, and find out and prosecute the 
parents. 

851. They don’t arrest the boy? — No ; we cannot 
arrest a boy for selling papers. 

852. For gambling? — We arrest for gambling. We 
arrest for playing pitch-and-toss, or, sometimes, we take 
the name and summon. It depends on the age of the 
boy. 

853. A boy aged fourteen — would you arrest the boy 
or summon him ? — If we knew him we might take his 
name and summon him, and if we did not know him, 
and thought we could not find him again, we might 
take him to the station house. 


854. If arrested where is he taken for the night ?- 
To the police station, where he is probably kept for a 
few minutes, until he gets bail, when he is let out. 

855. Do they bring children to the Home provided by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children I 
— In some cases we do. We can keep them in the police 
station, we can send them to the Home, or to the Union. 

856. In a police station they are likely to come in 
contact with others who may exercise a bad influence 
on them ? — We never let a child of tender years into a 
cell. We have them sitting resting in the reserve room, 
and we have rugs to put round them, and places for 
them to lie down, if they wish to sleep. We never le 
them into a cell. 


857. I have a return here by the police of stree 
trading children in Dublin, and I would like to jus 
read a summary of the return: — The boys selling 
papers, 366 ; selling fruit, 3 ; matches, 10 ; firewooa, 
6 ; ice cream, 2 ; flowers, 2 ; messenger boys, 41 ; or 8 a 
grinders, 3 ; total, 433. Of these 214 are up to the age 
of fourteen, and 219 are from fourteen to sixteen, 
girls the figures are: — Selling newspapers, “0; lrn • > 
76 ; fish, 48 ; matches, 10 ; firewood, 7 ; vegetables, > 
ice cream, 3 ; flowers, 2 ; second-hand clothing, J ; » > 
180. Of that number 32 are under the age of fourty, 
and 148 are from fourteen to sixteen. The total num 
ber of street-trading boys and girls is 613. That g 
of girls selling flowers — 2 — is that correct? — It »• 

858. That includes up to the age of sixteen?— It do* 

859. Is there no doubt that that is the accurate i fig®* 
— that there are only two girls up to the age of 
selling flowers in the streets of Dublin? I 

we have actually found them alL There may, o • > 
be scum more. . 

860. You did your best to make this return accura 
—Yes. 
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861. Of course, at this time of the year there may 
be only that number engaged in selling flowers ?— Yes. 

862. With regard to these forty-one messenger boys, 
where do they ply their trade ? — Principally about rail- 
way stations, and at the markets and other places where 
they might get odd jobs carrying messages. 

863. 1 don’t know that I have come across any boys 
that I would send of messages at these places. If they 
were licensed, or had a badge, or something of that 
kind, I might do so ; but at present I don’t think I 
would tell a boy at a railway station to carry my bag, 
unless I could go with him myself. Take the return for 
girls—second-hand clothes — where do they sell these 
clothes?— About Patrick-street. 

864. Are they in shops?— No, on the streets. 

865. Are many of the girls in the return trading with 
their mothers ? — There are a considerable number 
trading with their mothers in the streets. I have not 
the actual figures. 

866. Do you think it is very demoralising for girls 
to be trading in the streets? — Not very; where they 
are under the control of their parents, and are not- out 
late at night. 

867. Don’t you think that some of the children having 
bad mothers would be better off if the mothers were not 
with them at all ?— Some of the mothers are a very in- 
different class of women, no doubt ; but girls street 
trading by themselves, and not under the control of 
their parents or guardians, are in very much more 
danger. 

868. Do you think so ? — I have no doubt of it. 

869. If they were not earning money by street trading 
don’t you think they might be doing something worse? 
—Yes. Still, considering the streets where they trade, 
I should say they are subject to more temptations in 
their own homes in back places in the city. 

870. Don’t you think it is better to take away these 
girls from some of the slum localities where they live, 
and bring them into places like Westland-row and 
Sackville-street, rather than to leave them where they 
live doing nothing all day long? — I should not be 
against street trading in that way. I should like to 
see them employed doing something assisting their 
parents, and also helping in the rearing of the younger 
members of the family. 

871. You are in favour of street trading provided it 
is properly regulated? — Certainly. I don’t see any 
other remedy. I see nothing else for that class of 
people. They have no employment to go to. 

872. Assuming we got the power to regulate the 
street trading of children, do you think 9 o’clock in 
summer, and 7 in winter, in the evenings, would be 
proper hours to name as the latest for street trading ? — 
Yes ; but I thought of 9 o’clock in winter and summer. 

873. Winter and summer? — Yes. 

874. For boys and girls? — For boys and girls not 

under eleven ; and I would say after 9 

875. We would not have any after 9 ? — A child under 
sixteen should not be out after 9. 

876. A child under eleven we would not allow to trade 
at any hour? — At no hour if under eleven; and if 
children were to trade after 9 o’clock they should not be 
less than sixteen. 

877. Don’t you think it would be better to have no 
trading at all after 9 o’clock for these children ? — Yes ; 
I do. 


878. Do you see any objection to 6 o’clock in the 
morning as the hour for commencing? — None. 

879. But you think they do very little in the early 
hours? — They do very little in the streets of Dublin be- 
fore 9 or 10 o’clock, or, at least, I don’t see it. 

880. What are the hours during which the boys are 
chiefly engaged in selling papers in the evening? — 
hrom about 5 o’clock to 9. After the people have 
gone into the theatres you have not very many papers 
purchased. The great’ bulk are sold before the people 
at business go to their homes. The boys sell away 
bnskly from about 5 until 7 o’clock, and then they sell 
to the people going into the theatres. After that there 
is very little done by them. Certainly after 9 o’clock 
they do very little. 


5®*- Are there many papers sold to people coming 
out of theatres ? — Very few. The people provide them- 
lves with papers before going in. 

882. There would be no hardship in stopping street 
radmg after 9 o’clock ? — I don’t think there would. 


883. Do many boys who are selling papers, and who 
re of E °hool age, attend school?— I am not well able 


to answer that question ; but I have heard that they 
do, and that the attendance is pretty rigorously en- 
forced. 

884. Do you think are these boys fairly well educated 
— can they read and write ? — Some of them. I am not 
able to answer that fully. 

885. Do you think the unregulated selling of news- 
papers, as it is at present in Dublin, tends to lead to 
crime ; in other words, do you think, if the trading 
were regulated, there would be less tendency on the part 
of the children to go wrong?— They would be under 
control, and it is better to have them under control 
in my opinion. 

886. You would not object to bye-laws for regulating 
street trading if they were properly framed, but you 
would be glad to see them ?— I think it would be well 
to have them. 

887. There is a question about the clothing of these 
boys — if we were to recognise street trading we must 
try to have the children decently clothed. Do you think 
there would be much difficulty in these children who are 
street trading getting proper clothes? Do you think 
they could pay for some' clothes if they were supplied 
with them? — I think it could be done in conjunction 
with the parents of those children who require licences. 

I think the parents should be held responsible, and that 
they should be able to pay something for the clothes, 
or to give something towards the purchase of whatever 
clothes might be supplied. 

888. If a boy were earning, on an average, about 3s. 
a week, do you think you could take Id. a day out of 
that ? — He should be compelled to give something. 

889. There is one danger that we want to guard 
against in this regulation that the children must be 
properly clothed, and that is, that we are not thereby 
taking the bread out of the mouths of the children who 
ought to be street trading, and taking them off the 
streets and bringing on a class of children who could 
afford to clothe themselves? — There might be some 
danger in that. Of course, the clothing should not be 
very expensive, and it might be possible for them all 
to get clothes that might be thought suitable. 

890. Could not a great deal be done through the 
agency of the Police-Aided Children's Clothing Society? 
— Yes ; and a great deal has been done. 

891. It was suggested here that sufficient control over 
the children can be secured by a system of registering 
the children, together with the names of the parents 
and guardians — I don’t know exactly how it is intended 
it should work ? — There should be something more than 
that to distinguish them from any other children in the 
streets. 

892. There should be a licensing system? — There 
should be something like this belt, and something like 
a little sash for the girls — something to distinguish 
them by a number. 

893. Is it your experience that street trading unfits 
boys for any other work — what becomes of the street 
traders? — The majority of them go into the army and 
militia. Some of them, on the other hand, get light 
employment, such as porter in a public-house, or mes- 
senger. They don’t ever go to heavy work after street 
trading. Some of them, of course, become idlers. 

894. Some of them do get other situations ? — They do. 
The majority of them go into the army and militia, 
when they are about seventeen or eighteen years of age. 

895. If situations are obtained for these boys will 
they, would you say, drift back again to be street 
traders ? — They don’t care to remain street trading after 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. It is very seldom 
you will see any boys street trading after that age. 

896. Let us take a boy of fourteen. Suppose you get 
a situation for him, is he liable to throw up that 
situation and go back to street trading, or will he stick 
to the situation? — He is inclined to go back to street 
trading, inasmuch as he would not be inclined to do 
very much hard work. 

897. I have had, within the last day or two, two 
letters. One I only got this morning, and the other 
last evening. The letter I received last evening was 
from a newsagent, who sells papers, and she asks me if 
nothing could be done to stop these street-trading boys, 
who congregate round her door and sell papers to people 
who are going in to buy papers from her, and they spoil 
her trade in that way. Could nothing be done in a 
case like that? — They are not allowed to obstruct the 
thoroughfare or footway. It is the duty of the police to 
keep them moving. 


April 13 , 190 ?. 
Superintendent 
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898. What she complains of is, they make a point of 
selling papers close to her door, and persons who other- 
wise would go into her shop to buy papers are caught 
by the boy, and he sells his papers to them, and her 
customers are taken away from her in that way. Is 
there any means of dealing with a case like that, at 
present?— No; so long as the boy does not cause 
an obstruction of the footway. If he moves up and 
down in front of a newspaper shop, going from one 
end of the street towards the other, and if he does not 
actually stand up against a person’s door, we cannot 
do very much to prevent it. Naturally, newspaper 
agents don’t like to have newspaper boys near their 
shops. 

899. I got a letter this morning from another person, 
who says, being the owners of some shops in Talbot- 
street, about which street hawkers congregate very 
largely, to the great loss of himself and his tenants, and 
having at times gone to the police court to give con- 
stables assistance as regards their conduct in said place, 
he would take it as a favour if we allowed him to go 
before our Committee. In a case like that, what can 
he done? — They can be summoned if they obstruct the 
thoroughfare. 

900. What are these street hawkers selling? — Vege- 
tables, or fruit, or something that way, and flowers in 
some cases. They don’t want to have those people there 
in front of their place. They also complain of causing 
obstruction to people going into their shops. They don’t 
care to have them near their premises at all. If the 
police see any obstruction caused on the footway or car- 
riage way, or to passengers, they run the hawkers out of 
it, or they take their names and summon them. 

901. As regards these bye-laws you see no difficulty 
in working bye-laws which would be made by the Cor- 
poration for regulating street trading? — I think not. 

902. At present, do you assist the Corporation in 
working bye-laws ?— Certainly. I will read you a note 
as to this. 


903. What are these bye-laws ? — (2 leads) : The Cor- 
poration bye-laws embrace a wide range of subjects. 
Only a few of these have any relation to police adminis- 
tration. The sanitary bye-laws have for a number of 
years been enforced by a mixed police and civilian staff, 
the Corporation paying for a certain number of police of 
different ranks who were maintained upon the books of 
the force, but who were exclusively employed in enforc- 
ing the sanitary regulations. As many as twenty-one 
police were at one time authorised to be employed in 
this way, but the Corporation, in recent years, have 
gradually disemployed police and appointed other than 
members of the force to discharge the duty. At the 
present time only one sergeant is retained by the Cor- 
poration upon this duty. In the year 1889, at the re- 
quest of the Public Health Committee, the police under- 
took to co-operate with the Corporation in the execution 
of the bye-laws relating to the cleansing of footways. 
The modus operandi agreed on was that the police 
should note and report to the Public Health Committee 
of the Corporation all violations of bye-laws which 
came under their observation, and in the cases decided 
on by the Committee as proper ones for prosecution by 
their officers the police attended court to prove the cases. 
This system is still in operation. The principle that 
appears to have been adopted under this arrange- 
ment is that the authorities making the bye-laws 
should be responsible for enforcing them, the police 
giving them the full means for doing so. To assist the 
Corporation in the enforcement of their authority with 
regard to advertisement hoardings, the police send in a 
monthly return to the Corporation of all new hoardings 
erected in the city. In fact, so far as can be ascertained, 
no request from the Corporation for the co-operation of 
the _ police in enforcing any of their regulations 
having to do with the good order -of the city has 
ever been refused by this department— that is, the 
police department — whenever the means existed of 
legally complying with the desire of the Corporation. 
It is observed that a witness before the Viceregal Com- 
mittee into the Street Trading of Children, now being 
held, stated, according to an account in a newspaper 
that the police did not carry out the bye-laws dealing 
with the lighting of bicycles, or the more recent bye- 
law having to do with the general lighting of vehicles. 
The explanation is very simple. The bye-law dealing 
with bicycles does not, as framed, confer upon the police 
the means of effective enforcement, and though the 
Committee of the Corporation have agreed in principle 
to a modification which will enable the police to take 
prompt action, formal sanction has not yet been given, 


and the police are at present awaiting this authority 
The bye-law relating to the general lighting of vehicles 
has never been officially notified to this department, nor 
has any request been received from the Corporation for 
police co-operation in enforcing it. 

904. Mr. Baowell.— The only question I should like 
to ask is whether you think there would be any general 
objection to wearing badges? — I don’t think there would. 
A badge could be made in such a manner that it would 
not look any way degrading, and, at the same time 
would serve the purpose of distinguishing the children! 

905. For a boy you want it pretty strong, and for a 
girl you would have something that she could carry on 
her arm? — Yes. 

906. You don’t think there would be so much dislike 
to it as to prevent children from street trading who 
otherwise, would do so ? — I don’t think it would. 

907. Mr. Fagan.— Has it come to your knowledge 
that boys of school age have been worked in a cruel 
way, or in a way that would be likely to cause injury 
to their health, or morals, or education? — I don’t think 
they are ; in fact, I don’t think they would work. 

908. You don’t think the boys would work?— I don’t 
think they would overwork themselves. 

909. You don’t think that tendency is strong in 
Dublin? — By no means. 

910. Either on the part of the children themselves 
or the parents? — No. 

911. Do you know of children who are subjected to 
unreasonably early or unreasonably late hours in the 
doing of any work? — I do not. 

912. You think that is not a weakness either? — I am 
sure it is not. I don’t think there is any fear that way. 

913. Do you think it would be a great hardship if 
girls were altogether prevented from street trading ?— I 
think it would be a great hardship not to allow them 
out on the street at all. It would be a loss, when they 
have no other means of earnhi|g, not to allow them on 
the street to earn a little to support their parents. 

914. But don’t you think that street trading on the 
part of young women or girls especially tends to de- 
moralise them ? — Of course, it does, to a certain extent ; 
but I would not see anything very demoralising in the 
selling of papers up to a certain hour in the evening. 

915. To a girl ? — To a certain extent it is ; but it 
might be as well to have them up to a certain hour in 
the evening in the main thoroughfares so as not to have 
them at home in the slums. 

916. Don’t you think, if they were prevented from 
that, those girls who are disposed to do something might 
direct their energies to another and more legitimate and 
better way of making money ? — If it were an understood 
thing that they would not be permitted in the streets 
they would probably look out. for something else. 

917. But you agree with me street trading for girls 
is demoralising ? — To a certain extent it is, of course. 

918. As regards the granting of a licence it was 
stated here some time ago by a witness who objected 
to the granting of a licence as one of his reasons that 
there are some very poor, necessitous people who are 
suddenly deprived of means and confronted with the 
prospect of starvation, and this occurs in an unexpected 
way, and if this person’s children were allowed to trade 
in the streets — say sire is a widow — she would get suffi- 
cient from it to enable her to get over the immediate 
difficulty, but she might object, or she might not know- 
how to look for a street badge, and that woman and her 
young family would then have to go into the Union. 
Do you see any means of meeting a case like that? Or, 
perhaps, I would suggest a means, if that woman was 
in a position to send either to the local clergyman or 
to the local police station for a trading badge, that 
we would call a temporary badge, and that would allow 
the child to trade until inquiries could be made?— 
I think such an arrangement would work very well. 

919. You don’t see any objection to a third badge 
that we would call an emergency badge, that could be 
given by somebody besides the licensing authority to 
the child — by the local clergyman, or from the local 
police station — which would allow the child to trade 
until its case could be inquired into ? — I think it would 
be better to have all under the same control. 

919a. Yes ; but such a child it is important to allow 
to trade without delay to meet this great emergency. 
Do you think that is practicable? — Of course it is ; but 
I would let the parties still go to the licensing autho- 
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rity even for the temporary badge, and instead of the 
mother applying to the clergyman of the parish, or 
whoever it is, let it be understood that she should go to 
whoever had the enforcing of the regulation. 

920. But this Committee does not meet every day to 
deal with cases like this ? — Would you not have an office 
in some place, and an inspector? 

921. But inquiry has to be made as to all the condi- 
tions connected with the child, and they may not be 
ablfijo do that for fully a week, and a lot of inconveni- 
ence and discomfort may be caused by the delay? — No 
doubt what you want is to have a means of getting a 
temporary licence "at once. 

922. Mr. Mulhall. — As regards a temporary licence 
■would it not be possible for the boy to go to the office 
where the badges are given out and get a badge from the 
acting officer, who would report it to the next meeting 
of the Watch Committee, when they would either ap- 
prove of his action and issue a licence formally, or 
withdraw the badge and refuse a licence? — Yes ; the 
first badge to last a month, or two months, or whatever 
time may be arranged. 

923. I gather from your evidence that you regard 
street trading as not at all a good school for children? — 
Not if it could be helped. 

924. But at present, in Dublin, it is a necessary evil ? 
— Yes. 

925. The boys, you stated, mainly go into the army ? 
—They do. I notice that a great number go into the 
militia and the army. 


926. Formerly there used not to be very hard work in April 18, 1901. 

the army?— I think not. „ — . • 

927. And the pay is, I suppose, at least double what SuP r.“Jl*“ 

they would get. from street trading? — In some cases. . 

928. Do you not think, if the matter were properly 
organised, that there is a large field for employment 
of boys, in. Dublin, in domestic service. Take the case 
of houses in Merrion-square, and in that neighbour- 
hood : do you not think that most houses would be very 
glad to give employment to a deserving boy, say, for a 
few hours every day, in cleaning knives, and boots, and 
taking messages ? — A number of them are employed in 
that way. 

929. Is it not often difficult to find, at short notice, 
a boy who can be trusted?— Undoubtedly ; and who will 
do his work willingly when he is employed. 

930. If a licensed boy so employed gave dissatisfac- 
tion he could be reported to the Labour Bureau or 
the Watch Committee? — Exactly; and, if necessary, 
deprived of his licence. 

931. Having a licence would encourage a boy to work 
constantly? — It would. 

932. You think that a probable result of a licensing 
system would be that boys would be made to see it wqs 
for their interest to work steadily ? — No doubt. 

933. At present no one looks after them ? — No, except 
the charitable societies of Dublin, and the clergy, to 
some extent. 

934. But no one in any organised way? — No. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Police Superintendent Dempsey, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


Superintendent 

Dempsey. 


935. You have heard Mr. Laracy’s evidence ? — I have. 

936. Is there anything you would wish to add to it : 
I think we have gone over the ground pretty well ? — The 
subject under discussion is one that a great deal can be 
said on, and there are many things, if I could recollect 
them, that I would wish to say ; but a great many tilings 
that Mr. Laracy has said are very appropriate. 

937. You agree generally with what he said? — Yes, 
to a great extent. 

938. You agree that street trading ought to be regu- 
lated, and that a system of bye-laws ought to be work- 
able? — There would be some advantage in it. 

939. Do you agree with him that there would be no 
objection to a system of badges? — I am not quite in 
agreement with him on that. I think if badges or belts 
such as those produced here are issued, or, in fact, any 
sort of uniform which will distinguish the children 
from the ordinary children of the street, that it will 
have one effect, at all events, which will be to put a 
great many of them off the Streets altogether. 

940. Why? — The children and their parents don’t 
take kindly to wearing any distinguishing uniform or 
feature in the street trading, as far as I know of them. 
At the same time, I would be in favour of them having 
some sort of a badge by which they could be distin- 
guished from other children, so that they could be recog- 
nised. I think the system of regulating child labour 
m the streets of Dublin cannot well be carried out, ex- 
cept they have some badge and some number by which 
they can be discovered in cases where any of them fall 
^ , c 1 r ! me > a . n( l that they would be known, and they 
should be registered in the particular district to which 
they belonged, with their number, so that they could be 
easily discovered ; and by that means both themselves 

D/iitT P arents could be brought under proper control. 

SMI, But you must have a distinguishing badge? — 


942. Even if- you have registration you must have a 
ge : the children must wear something by which you 
Wltodatamush them?— Yes; but the badge that I 
uld be m favour of would be a badge that would bear 
. nu ? 1 A. r which would correspond to the number under 
district 6 Was re 2 isterecl in its own particular 

^ on ’ t want to encourage street trading ; what 
to “°- 18 t( ? regulate it, and if by registering the 
vivp nrf “d causing them to wear a- badge they would 
Llf L S *, rect fading that is a sign, to my mind, that 
surp'iwf-nL 8 18 , not necessary for that child?— I am 


whn ■ , . ......wx— children 

othpr nvm might be called a better position than 
udren, and that the only children who would 


take kindly to the badge would be the very, very poor 
children — just the class of children for whom street 
trading should be regulated. 

944. We don’t want high class children to be street 
trading who ought not to be street trading at all, and if 
that class of children would be discouraged by requiring 
them to wear a badge I think we would have done a 
great deal of good? — I think that class should be dis- 
couraged before they get the badge at all. 

945. They won’t take the badge ? — Even if they should. 
The class of children that should get the badge, to my 
mind, would depend on the parents, their circum- 
stances, and their earning capacity, and the number of 
children in the family. For instance, I think a man 
able to earn 25s. a week, and having only a family of 
three or four to support, should not be allowed to have 
any of his children on the streets ; or I would go down 
as low as a man with £1 or 18s. a week, with only a 
small family, for- if he earns that money, and it is 
properly applied, he should be able to support a small 
family of two or three children without subjecting the 
children to the risks of street trading ; but where a 
man with that income coming in would have a large 
family of seven or eight, and that the older members 
of the family were disposed to do a little street trading 
for the purpose of assisting their parents to rear the 
others then I consider that that family would be 
entitled to' have one or two of the children trading on 
the streets. Again, cases might occur where a man 
might be knocked out of employment, or might meet 
with an accident, or fail in health, and arrangements 
could, of course, be made to meet all those difficulties 
by enabling a larger number of members of the family 
to help to keep up the home. 

946. By registering them as street traders ? — Yes. 

947. In Liverpool the effect of this regulation has 
been to decrease the number of street traders, and to 
confine the occupation to the proper class who ought 
to be street traders. You think it would have the same 
effect in Dublin? — I believe it would. 

948. You think there would be a decrease in the num- 
bers, and that only very poor children would remain ?— 
I believe so. 

949. Is there any other point that you wish to bring 
before us ? — The question of street trading for girls is a 
serious matter. I would certainly arrange it in such 
a manner that I would not have them dealing in every 
class of business. There might be no objection to allow- 
ing girls to hawk fruit, or fish, or vegetables, or flowers 
in the streets, but I would certainly draw the line at 
their selling newspapers, or matches, or boot laces, or 
things of that kind. I don’t think girls should be 
allowed to deal in these articles. 
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050. In tlie return you have given us no “ boot laces ” ; 
perhaps that is included under the head “matches, 
&c.” ?— I think it is. 

951. There are only ten girls altogether under that 
head?— And again, I think the local authority would be 
acting wisely in regulating or, so to speak, putting out 
of bounds, certain districts where girls would not be 
allowed to trade, even with fruit, vegetables, or flowers ; 
for instance, the neighbourhood of theatres and music 
halls in the evenings. I don’t think it is good to have 
girls under fourteen or sixteen years of age in the even- 
ings about those theatres or music halls selling fruit, 
flowers, and things of that description. 

952. Do you mean late in the evenings or before 7 
o’clock ? — At any time in the evening, when the people 
are going to those theatres or returning. 

953. When the people are going in? — Yes; I don’t 
tli ink girls should be encouraged or allowed to be in the 
vicinity of these places. 

954. Do you agree with Superintendent Laracy that 
there is no hardship imposed on children here in Dub- 
lin — I don’t speak of street-trading children alone — but 
that they are subject to no great hardships by ovenvork 
and long hours : a child, for instance, who is in a school, 
and has to attend during the school hours from 10 to 3, 
and has to work in the early morning before going to 
school, and again in the evening after returning, do 
you think there are any cases of overwork of that kind ? 
— I would not say there are very many, if any. The 
only cases of overwork that are likely to come under a 
person's notice in that way would be where some of 
those girls carry very heavy burdens — vegetables and 
other things — on their heads through the streets. 

955. Would you make a bye-law forbidding these chil- 
dren to carry weights too heavy for them ? — I would 
certainly like to see it included in the regulations. 

956. Is there any other point that you would wish to 
speak on? — I think as regards the boys selling news- 
papers, and these sort of things, in the streets in the 
evening, there should be a regulation permitting only a 
certain number of them to be in a particular locality. 
For instance, you see, often, three, four, or five boys 


grouped together at a corner selling the one class of 
goods, selling the evening papers and things like that 
and I think that is not good for the boys ; in fact J 
don’t think they should be allowed to stand about 
corners at all. If they are selling newspapers in the 
evening they have a right to be kept moving among the 
public, even where they would not be causing an obstruc- 
tion. I don’t think three or four boys ought to be 
allowed to take up a particular stand and stop there. 

957. Except at railway stations, perhaps ?— There 
might be some provision for railway stations. Gene- 
rally, boys selling papers at a railway station would be 
inside on the platform. 

958. They are in the hall of the station. They are 
not allowed on the platform. Otherwise we may take 
it you agree generally with Superintendent Laracy?— I 
do. 

959. Mr. Bagwell.— Why do you make a distinction 
between the different things which a girl may sell— why 
is it more harm for a girl to sell newspapers and 
matches than to sell fruit, flowers and vegetables?— 
The selling of papers and matches is generally used as 
a pretext for begging. 

960. And flowers, too ?— I don’t know about flowers so 
much. The flower trade, if legitimately carried out, 
might be a very good thing for these girls, but the others, 
to my mind, give the girls an opportunity of soliciting 
alms under pretext of selling the matches or papers, 
and it also brings them in contact at times with some 
very undesirable people. 

961. Mr. Fagan. — Do you agree with Superintendent 
Laracy that the trading of girls in the streets at all is 
demoralising ? — I do to a certain extent ; but I would 
be inclined to think it would be even more demoralising 
to keep many of them at home in the sort of homes they 
have to live in. 

962. Girls of that speculative character that go out 
to trade might they not direct their energies to a better 
form of employment? — If they had it. 

963. Do you say it is not procurable in Dublin?— I 
don’t know of it for girls of that age. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. Henry 
Brown, 
».P., T a 


Mr. Henry Brown, 

964. Chairman. — Mr. Brown, you have had a long 
and varied experience in Dublin? — Yes, for the last 
eighty years. I am now finishing my eighty-fifth year 
in the city. 

965. You have a thorough acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of the poorer classes throughout the city? — 
Thoroughly. My father, who was a business man, was 
treasurer to one of our oldest local charities, the 
Strangers’ Friend, which is 110 years old, and my own 
duties in connection with the city include serving on 
the various Hospital Committees, but I confine myself 
to the general object of your Committee — the Street 
Trading of Children — because the general crowding cf 
the streets and the difficulties which it has caused are 
familiar to me. I am one of the oldest members of the 
Corporation, and have been representing our Central 
City Ward for the last twenty years, and this has 
brought me in contact with many aspects of city life, 
and as a business man in the centre of the city I see 
the difficulties of the controlling authority. I should 
fancy I can add very little, positively, in any informa- 
tion I can supply the Commissioners with. It is more 
of a practical nature, I suppose — how could we control 
it? 

966. You are a member of a School Attendance Com- 
mittee? — Yes, since the Act came into force in 1899. 

967. For what division? — The South-East. 

968. What portion of the city does that take in? 
— It takes in the entire of this side of the south of the 
river, running out to Ringsend practically, with all 
the large schools— away from the Bank, practically, out 
to the sea. 

969. Have you got any statistics as regards school 
attendance ? — Yes ; about this time twelve months we 
had a public meeting to investigate this question of 
school attendance, and we had a good deal of informa- 
tion published. The result is, with reference to the 
total of the city we have 40,000 children of the school 
age. Taking the last two years, in 1901 we had 43,255 
on the rolls of the schools. 


r.p., T.c., examined. 

970. Does that figure include children under six 
years of age, and over fourteen ? — From six, I think, 
to fourteen. 

971. Are you sure you don’t include some children 
under six and over fourteen ? — I could not answer that 
in the affirmative, one way or the other, where the line 
is drawn ; but just they are an average number on 
the rolls, I take it. The school age is from six years 
old. The next point is, are they attending or not. 
There is one-fourth of them truant, who don’t attend, 
and the actual practical number attending is 32,000 ; 
that is 10,000 less than the number on the rolls. 

972. But some of these children may be children who are 
receiving elementary suitable education elsewhere, may 
they not? — How would that be? — They are on the rolls, 
and they don’t attend. We have sixteen inspectors m the 
city — eight males and eight females — paid servants of 
the Committee, and their function is a very elaborate 
and close examination of the schools and of the chil- 
dren. Then, on the Committee there are five gentlemen 
— my colleagues — for each division, and five clergymen 
of different persuasions, and we sit there about three 
hours at a time interviewing the truant childrens 
parents. They are summoned by the inspectors lor 
non-attendance. I have a report before me here, an , 
say, out of fifty-two days that a child should be a 
school there are only thirty-two attendances, or an 
average of three out of five. We summon the paren , 
and they come beford us, and we endeavour to questio 
them and discover the cause of the absence before w 
summon them before a magistrate. 

973. What is your power of enforcing compulsory at 
tendance ?— That is a difficult matter. The inspect 
must give them due notice and then summon tn > 
that is, the parents or guardians, before us. Frequen y 
it is the aunt or mother. Some of the family come a 
give us an explanation as to why the children were 
at school, and if it is not satisfactory, the c h® ir ® ' 
who will be a clergyman — in my district the 
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an d hold it over, not proceeding with it if the 
JhSdattends, and proceeding with it if the child does 

n0 974 tt Is < poverty a legal ground for exemption ?— We 
are not at liberty to let them off on the ground of 

P °I’® rt England it is a legal ground according to a deci- 

S1 °975 f Mr BAGWELL.— It is here?— Am I to understand 
from you that poverty is a ground for exemption ? 
Chairman— It is in England ; and Mr. Bagwell says 

976 n Mr elf BAGWELL— I think you will find it in the 
Act?— I know I have been three years on the Committee 
and never heard it even urged ; but men will come in 
and say they have to be at work early in the morning, 
and they cannot get the child to attend. 

977 Chairman— Is that the usual excuse they give? 
—Very often ; and we do all we can to put pressure on 
them ; and for other reasons, too. 

978 . Is there any suggestion you can make for 
strengthening the powers of your Attendance Com- 
cannot say on that point. I am not here 
on the school attendance; I came more before your 
Committee as regards the streets. , x _ . . 

979 We will go on to that presently ; but I ]ust want 
to find out if you can make any suggestion as regards 
the school attendance ?— AH we want is more self-denial 
on the part of the gentlemen. We want, ourselves, to 
be improved a little, to attend and look them up, and 
to increase our staff ; but really, the powers are fair 
enough. I don’t know how we can improve them ; but 
on the legal question that point about poverty is a new 
one to me. , , . _ , , . 

980. It has not been pleaded m Ireland, to your 
knowledge?— Never. 

981. To come to the street-trading children, suppose 
we had power to license similar to that which they 
have in Liverpool — you are acquainted with the Liver- 
pool regulations ? — I see the difficulty, both in my cor- 
porate experience and in my city experience, that we 
have no machinery to organise the floating children who 
crowd the streets, whereas, I think if the result of 
your Committee is to give us some machinery that will 
register them so that we may know where they come 
from, and have some control over them, and not have 
them rushing like wild Arabs all over the city and 
annoying the citizens, and crowding our main streets, 
it would be a good thing. 

982. A system of licensing would you suggest?— Any 
system— call it licensing, if you will. 

983. Licensing or registration? — Licensing or regis- 
tration, I think, is the main point to begin with. 

984. If you had a system of licensing, so. that there 
should be a licensing body, I suppose the police and the 
School Board could then work in concert? — Yes ; you 
are aware in the Corporation we have a great many 
things to do for keeping them clean, and so forth, yet 
we have no legal powers to walk into tlieir houses and 
look them up. We want active machinery to control the 
live mass outside and the class of people we have to deal 
with inside. 

985. If we had that system of licensing? — It would 
• be a great step in the right direction. 

986. As a School Attendance Committee you would 
have the power over the children ; you could hold the 
power over the children if they did not attend school 
regularly that their licence to trade in the streets would 
be taken away from them ? — Yes, of course. The pro- 
portion of actual trading children in the city is, after 
all, not a very large amount of the non-school attending 
mass of children that we have to do with all oyer the 
city ; but still, -the want and poverty in our city are 
very great. No one knows it better than the people 
who are living in it, that the means of living are very 
contracted. Doira in Belfast, and in large manufac- 
turing centres, children can be procured employment, 
and, consequently, there is a very great difference in the 
attendance there towards what it is here, because they 
run away, and they will pay the fines. The fines are 
not large — say, 6 d- They go away and cannot be 
brought up again for two months, so in Dublin we don’t 
want to stop the bread-earning dass, for they are very 
poor ; but they should be regulated by a proper check, 
distinctly. 

987. Another regulation with regard to the licensing 
system is this : that no child of school age will be per- 
mitted to trade during school hours in the streets 
without a certificate of school exemption from the 
School Attendance Committee, and every licensed child 


will be required to bring to the Licensing Committee, on ^pr(i 13, 1902. 
the 30th September, 31st December, 31st of March, and _ 

30th of June, in each year, a certificate of regular g rown 3 
school attendance ? — Surely. The youngsters always T q 

know anyone connected with the School Attendance '* 
Committee, and the moment they see you they fly. 

988. You consider that the wage-earning of children, 
not only in the streets, but also in shops, unfits them 
for school? — Surely. 

989. On what grounds? — Manifestly, they are not 
attending to their books at all. 

990. Suppose they work before their school hour and 
after their school hour, and attend the school, do you 
think their powers of learning are impaired by the fact 
that they are doing this extra work? — I would say so. 

That is a matter of judgment and common sense. I 
did not expect those children were working for their 
parents morning and evening, as a rule. Of course, 
they may. 

991. A great many children do work, I think, before 
school and after school, and who still attend school, 
and what I wanted to get at was whether their power of 
attending to the school work was impaired by the work 
which they had already done outside?— I quite agree 
with that. 

992. You think there are many cases in which a child, 
if working in the early morning, would be sleepy and 
unfit for school work at 10 o'clock ?-— Certainly. 

993. Is there much factory work in Dublin for chil- 
dren of school age? — There used to be more. The large 
biscuit factory is a very good example of increasing 
employment in that way. There was a large blacking 
factory in Back-lane— Cooney’s— and there is a large 
army clothing place on the Quay that I am familiar 
with, and there are a lot of others that I don’t name. 

994. Do these employ many children of school age? — 

Not that I am aware of ; but I know nothing about 
them. The only factory that I would generally refer to 
is Jacob’s great biscuit factory. 

.995. Are there many children there? — I only know it 
by public repute. There are 700 hands, I am told. I 
have never been in it. . 

996. Of course, there is a great deal of work in shops, 
and running of errands, and delivering parcels and milk 
and newspapers ? — Surely. 

997. There is a great deal of that work going on ?— A 
great deal. It is to serve the wants of the public in 
things like these. It could, not be otherwise. 

998. Do yon think that class of work interferes much 
with the school work?— I really cannot answer how that 
is. I know that the parents come before us_ and say 
they are obliged to work early, and for domestic reasons 
the children don’t go to school. Some children become 
joined all together as truants, and form little cabals 
among themselves, and there are parts of the city where 
they play together and support each other in their bad 
conduct^ 

999. There is a good deal of work in private houses 
of a domestic character, and a great number of the 
children have a great deal of work in their own houses 
—they are worked by their own parents ?— Down m the 
small back streets we know they are swarming. Town- 
send-street, for example. 

1000. The English Committee report that the severest 
work, the longest hours, and the hardest conditions, are 
often to be found in the case of children employed with- 
out wages, in doing house-work in the homes of their 
parents. Do you think that applies to Dublin ?-To a 
large extent. I don’t think, from knowledge I have 
from the reports of the inspectors, that they employ 
them at home deaning. They are all m one room. 

The city is swarming' with tenements. They dont keep 
the common highway — the stairs — clean. Consequently, 
what is called keeping your house m order is almost an 
anomaly. That is not the cause of their staying away 
from school. All the complaints would be about at- 
tending the young ones, the weak ones, and the sick. 

It is home life in one room. The enormous number of 
tenements in the city is startling. 

1001. A great number of children are employed in 
carrying workmen’s dinners to them, and that sort of 
^orlcS—Yes, I would expect so. 

1002. Have they a long distance to walk in work of 
that kind?— I think it would not be long. Itwotodbe 
in the city here. I don’t know any works that they 
would go out for far from the city. Some of these 
children do go with their parents’ dinners. 

' 1003. Do yon think there is much want for a play- 
ground for these children in Dublin? — We are doing 
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pretty fairly in that direction. We have spent a lot 
of citizens’ money on open spaces; We have opened 
Queen’s-square, and the ground around several of the 
churches. . 

1004. Are these spaces much used by the children f — 
If you take just behind where we are sitting now, round 
about Christ Church— it costs about £50 a year to look 
after round the Cathedral. Queen’s-square, which was 
opened up, was a fresh square, and then, through the 
■liberality of Lord Ardilaun, we have a splendid park — 
Stephen’ s-green — which might be said to be an absorbent 
of a large number of school . children. Then _ we are 
looking forward to Lord Iveagh’s donation, which will 
be a splendid one to the citizens. He is going to spend 
about £300,000 between the two cathedrals down to 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and give us a magnificent park. 
We have built houses all the way down Bride-street, 
Bull-alley, and these famous seats of, I might say, 
poverty and misery, are swept away, and we are going 
to open it up, what is called the Bride-street area, of 
the Committee of which I was chairman for eight years. 
We have spent £70,000, and built a beautiful range of 
buildings, which will be quite a new thing in Dublin, 
so I don’t think we have much to complain of. We are 
progressing slowly but surely in the right direction. 
I have eighty years’ practical experience of this city, 
and I see a wonderful change, since I was a boy, in 
the centre of the city. I am now closing my eighty-fifth 
year, and I hardly know the city from what it was 
when I was a boy. 

1005. Do you think that the children make use of 
these places, and that they prefer playing in these places 
to playing in the streets? — I don’t think they go into 
these places, except children who are going for recrea- 
tion with tlieir nurses, and people of that class. The 
youngsters who are in the street go anywhere at all that 
they can get an opening, and spend their time there. 

1006. Do children between six and fourteen avail 
themselves much of these open spaces and playgrounds 
that are provided for them? — I am not prepared to 
answer that question. The inspectors would know more 
about that. 

1007. We see a great many of them, very often, in 
Stephen’s-green ; but I was wanting to find out some- 
thing about less favoured places? — My impression is 
they are more in backgrounds, not for playgrounds, but 
for common pitch-ana-toss. 

1008. Have you playgrounds attached to your schools ? 
— There is, to a small extent. You see it down on the 
quays. They have a run in frbnt. You see them at 
St. Michael’s and J ohn’s, close by. 

1009. These are only available during school hours? 
— During play hour. They go out and all scatter and 
cover the ground as far as they can go. 

1010. Before and after school hours are they locked 
up and closed, so that the children could not go there 
and play if they wished to? — I really cannot answer 
how the school managers arrange these matters. 

1011. My reason for putting that question is, that 
we have had evidence to the effect that the school play- 
grounds should be made use of for the children to play 
in, and get them off the streets ?— All these matters I 
must leave with yourself. I am more in the nature 
of an observer. 

1012. What about Day Industrial Schools — are you 
in favour of Day Industrial Schools ?— Certainly. I 
have seen the juveniles locked up in Mountjoy. My 
public service is visiting the prisons, and, as an ex- 
ample, young fellows are kept there in Mountjoy in 
one particular department. A gentleman and I were 
there some time ago, and we saw some young children, 
practically boys. We called up one of them and said, 
“What are you in here for?” “Stealing a lady’s 
purse, sir,” was the answer. “Where?” “In Sack- 
viHe-street, sir.” “ Have you any brothers or sisters ? ” 
“Yes, sir; and my brother is down there, sir.” A 
young chap, he was, down at the foot of the yard. Con- 
sequently, we have an opportunity of seeing that the 
juveniles are locked up. 

1013. With regard to truancy from schools, do you 
think that Day Industrial Schools would be an effective 
check on truancy?— Certainly. Anything to try and 
take them away and give them an education. 

1014. With regard to these Day Industrial Schools 
there is this difficulty : that the children go home every 
evening to their parents. Next morning, when they 
start out, instead of going to the Industrial School they 
might become truants again. How would you meet 
that?— All we could do would be to have inspectors to 
keep after them, and the inspectors’ functions would 'he 


to go round the schools and take the attendance an ^ 
find the children who are absent. I don’t know 
other possible means- of controlling it. an ^ 

1015. Then the only way to deal with that child 
■would be to send lnm to a Residential Industrial School 
where they would not be allowed home?— Yes ■ we hav 
boys before us where the parent is trying to do hit 
•best, and the boy runs out and calls his fellows and 
runs off to play truant, and we know the inspector 
knows where they congregate : in a particular space or 
place where they would be assembled to play and enior 
themselves. . 1 ' 


1016. Can you suggest any means of dealing with this 
boy except putting him into an Industrial School?— T 
cannot. 

1017. For such cases, do you think it would be ad- 
visable to have what they call Truant Schools. These 
are punitive schools, where there is a great deal of 
work and no play, and a child is kept there a shorter 
time than he would be in a Residential Industrial 
School— a month or two, or, perhaps, six months : some 
specified time — and then, if he is well conducted he is 
allowed to go home again on condition that he attends 
school regularly, and if it is found that he does not 
obey that condition he is brought back again to the 
Truant School, where he has all work and almost no 
play. Do you think a school of that sort would he 
necessary ? — Very admirable ; but a great many legisla- 
tive measures are very hard to get into practical work. 
We were seven years waiting before we got the 

to pay for these inspectors. In 1892 the Act was 
passed, and it was not until 1899 before we got the ways 
and means of paying to carry it out. Theory is one 
thing, and practice and experience another, as regards 
the machinery and the ways and means of paying to 
carry it out. But we are very glad to find your Com- 
mittee sitting in Dublin and drawing public attention 
to this matter, and helping us by whatever means yon 
possibly can. 

1018. Do you think there is a need in Dublin for 
Homes for these street-trading children ?— The poverty 
of Dublin is something almost beyond my reach. I 
am more convinced of the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment — the slightest situation vacant. There is a small 
thing wanted : one of those inspectors ; and it goes to 
my heart the number of respectable people that come 
seeking for that one employment. There is nothing 
more distressing than this want of employment. 

1019. That is for grown-up people? — But many of 
them have children. A very nice lady has just called 
into my office. She says, “ I am a widow ; I have my 
children, and I am trying to advance them.” And von 
could see how anxious she is to get a few pounds for 
them. 

1020. Some of the evidence that we have had is to 
the effect that these street-trading children have been 
taken away from the streets, situations have been ob- 
tained for them, and they always reverted again to 
the street trading? — They do very well in the streets. 
A gentleman told me, in the Chamber of Commerce, 
his experience. He took an interest in a boy in the 
street, and when he questioned him and cross-questioned 
him as to what he was earning he said he could not 
supply him with the money that he could make in the 
streets. Therefore, it is a great premium on street 
trading, and the upshot of that is it. is a sort of protec- 
tion instead of free trade. It is the difference between 
protection and free trade by reducing the number of 
street traders by a licensing system. 

1021. As regards these Homes, suppose Homes wers 
provided either by the Corporation or by private per- 
sons, the Corporation having power to contribute to- 
wards them, do you think you would get the boys to go 
and live in the Homes? — You always find boys willing 
to go anywhere and everywhere that they can get com- 
fortable homes. 

1022. They have tried that system in Liverpool, and 

so far it has been a great failure, and the boys wont 
go to the Homes? — I think the Irish boy is like the 
English boy. He wants his freedom and running 
about, and that is their life. , 

1023. They object to the discipline of the Home and 
prefer the discomfort ? — A thing is nice to have it done ; 
but it is difficult to put it in force. 

1024. You think that might be tried? — Everything 
and anything, in a tentative way, might be tried. 

1025. Is there any Home in Dublin, at present,. except 
the Home in Abbey-street ? — That is the only Home that 
I know of. 

1026. For boys? — For boys. 
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1027. Do you know anything about that? — No; ex- 
. cept the figures that come before us at the annual meet- 
ings in the Mansion House, and we know that it works 
a(Cairably well. 

1028. Does the Corporation contribute to it? — Not 
officially, it is left to private benevolence ; but the' Lord 
Mayor always takes an active part in every meeting at 
the Mansion House. That is the way we know it best. 

1029. After your long experience in Dublin, do you 
t.li ink it would be more desirable to try to regulate 
street trading than to try to put it down altogether? — 
Not put it down. 

1030. You would not put it down altogether ? — No ; 
I want to regulate it and organise it, to have some 
active controlling power, that is all ; because, as a 
gentleman said to me,' “ Those children must get some 
chance of living as well as we.” We don’t want to 
shut them off if they have a trade, at present ; but it 
is only right to regulate them, not to have them run- 
ning about like wild Arabs, doing mischief. We should 
put them under a system. We have no system now, as 
far as I know. 

1031. There will be a difficulty about having them 
properly clothed? — That may follow ; but give us, first, 
the system and the control, whether through the police 
or by appointing a special staff to do it. 

1032. But don’t you know a part of the system should 
be an insistance on decent clothing ? — Certainly ; I took 
that as a matter of course. 

1033. How are they to get the clothing? Can these 
children afford it? — I heard Mrs. Tolerton giving her 
evidence — it was very satisfactory and exhaustive — a 
day or two ago. We are very much indebted to these 
charitable organizations. I am a member of the South 
Union Board of Guardians, and I know, on the Admis- 
sion Boards, we hear a good deal about the difficulties 
and neglect in that way, and we have to urge them to 
send cases to these societies to assist. 

1034. I was not aware you were here when Mrs. Toler- 
ton gave her evidence. Do you think the difficulty as 
to clothing could be largely got over by means of these 
associations ? — Yes ; all these are elements. 

1035. Are you in favour of charging children some- 
thing for supplying them with clothing? — Certainly; 
and having checks to prevent them from going into the 
pawnbrokers ; and I think we are all in the one boat as 
regards accomplishing as much good as we can. We 
know the consequence of pawning the clothes ; but we 
may prevent this with the co-operation of the police, 
who are a worthy body to co-operate with. 

1036. Are you in favour of extending to Ireland the 
law in England : that no child under sixteen should be 
allowed into a pawnbroker’s shop ? — Yes. That and the 
publican — that is my creed all my life. 

1037. As regards the publican? — I think the law is 
entirely emasculated as regards its value. There are 
clever means of evading the law — like as was said of 
•old, running a coach and six through an Act of Parlia- 


ment. Here the children can go in and evade it ; but April 18. 1902. 
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1038. Under the age of sixteen, I suppose ? — Yes. ® c ° wa ’ 

1039. Is there any other suggestion for the amend- ‘ ’’ T °‘ 
ment of the law that you would wish to put before the ‘ 

Committee? — I don’t think that you can do more than 

just give us an organization to register all these waifs 
and strays of children, find out where they are poor, 
and follow it up. 

1040. You think the Corporation would be prepared 
to undertake the administration of the law ? — As far as 
I know iny colleagues are willing to work anything. 

I'irst, we must have the means of raising the money 
and paying our way. That is what delayed us for the 
seven years from 1892 to 1899, and it is not only that 
we desire to carry out a scheme, but we must have 
money to pay for it. 

1041. You think if the Corporation had the power 
of licensing these children and making bye-laws that 
with the assistance of the police they would work effi- 
ciently ? — Yes ; the police, I think, would co-operate 
with us. We have to pay for the police, and we may 
as well get some value out of them. 

1042. Mr. Fagan. — Would you extend the age for 
granting licences to eighteen, instead of sixteen?— I 
would not go as far as that. I think sixteen is a very 
fair limit. 

1043. Assume that there are a dozen lads of, say, 
seventeen, trading in connection with lads of twelve or 
thirteen, don’t you think there may be a tendency upon 
the part of the older boys to bully and sit upon the 
youngsters, and in many ways render it extremely 
unpleasant for the youngsters to trade? — Yes. 

1044. Then no child should be allowed to trade in the 
streets up to eighteen years. of age without 'a licence?— 

I am in favour of licensing ; but whether it is a margin 
of sixteen or seventeen I cannot say. My first impres- 
sion, when you put the question, was that it was about 
the public-house question. 

. 1045. As regards trading in the streets you would say 
that the limit for licences should be eighteen for both 
boys and girls? — Certainly. 

1046. Just one other matter. You spoke as to the 
number of applicants for a small appointment, and 
said it was quite appalling to see the number of people 
that apply for it. Does the want of employment, 
which leaves so many idle here, reduce the expense in 
the way of tradesmen’s wages here — are tradesmen's 
wages less here than in other places on that account ? — 

I think they are more. One of the sorest points in our 
financial working is the sudden rise in the wages of 
700 or 800 men. I was on the Paving Committee, and 
they forced the wages up considerably over what they 
are in Belfast, and Cork, and Limerick, and, where 
they were formerly paid 16s. or 17s. a week, the men 
who sweep the streets are paid £1 a week. It has cost 
hundreds of pounds out of the rates of the city. 


The Witness then withdrew, 


and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 22nd, 1902. 
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FOURTH DAY.— TUESDAY, APRIL 22nd, 1902. 

AT DUBLIN CASTLE. 

Present Sir Frederic F. J. Cullinan, C.B. (Chairman) ; Mr. Richard Bagwell, D.L. ; Mr. John 
Fagan, F.R.C.S.I.; Mr. John Mulhall. 

Mr. William Langran, Secretary. 


Alderman William Ireland, j.p., examined. 


1047. Chairman.— Before I put any question to you, 
perhaps you would give us a brief general state- 
ment of your views on this subject of street-trading 
children?— Yes. My opinion of street-trading chil- 
dren for many years has been that to a very great ex- 
tent it should be stopped, that is to say, the present 
permissive way in which the matter stands in connec- 
tion with street-trading children. There are many 
reasons why I think that something should be done to 
prevent the system that is being carried on at present. 
First, I think that those little children — both boys 
and girls — being in the streets, particularly at night, 
has a very bad effect on their morals and their future 
welfare in life. You will generally find them at the 
corners of streets where public-houses are, and they 
very often use the selling of matches and papers as a 
cloak for begging in those particular localities, and, 
indeed, in all localities. That seems to be one strong 
reason why something should be done to remedy it. 
Another reason is that the parents are to a great ex- 
tent relieved of their responsibility to their children. 
They send them out in the streets absolutely, I think 
— half of them, at all events — for the purpose of beg- 
ging, and to bring them in some money. And very 
often I believe the money is not used to the best ad- 
vantage of the children. It is used, I think, for the 
purpose of getting drink in a great many cases. I 
think the Liverpool system of licensing is a good one, 
on the whole. 

1148. We circulated a leaflet. You got a copy of 
it ? — I got a copy of it. The Corporation find it a very 
difficult matter to try to keep the streets clean, and 
that is another reason why the papers should be done 
away with, to a great extent. That is, they put those 
posters on the streets, and that tends, to a great extent, 
to the bad state in which we find the streets. The Cor- 
poration tried to remedy it ; hut it appears that we 
have no power, at present, under the Act. 

1049. May we take it that you approve generally of 
the Liverpool system ?— I do, generally. 

1050. In Liverpool, at present, no children are al- 
lowed to trade in the. streets at all under eleven. The 
age for trading children is from eleven to fourteen. It 
is proposedj in Liverpool, to extend the maximum 
limit up to sixteen. Do you think that that would be 
an improvement ? — My idea was, I thought that boys 
under twelve should not be allowed, and girls under 
fourteen should not be allowed, to trade in the street. 

1051. The reason for fixing the age at eleven is that 
that age is fixed in various other Acts of Parliament, 
at present, for regulating the conduct and work of 
children. It is mentioned in the Education Act, and 
it is mentioned in the Factories and Workshops Act. 
You think, however, that twelve ought to be the mini- 
mum age? — I do. 

1052. What is your reason for objecting to eleven? — 
Under twelve, I think, they ought to be at school, as far 
as possible, and they ought to be at home with their 
parents, and not out in the streets, under twelve. 

1053. Of course, the age for school attendance is up 
to fourteen? — Yes. 

1054. And any child not attending school between 
eleven and fourteen ought to be attending school, and 
he or she should only be in the streets out of school 
hours ? — Yes ; that is the Liverpool system. 

1055. Supposing you could enforce the school at- 
tendance between eleven and fourteen, would you 
still think that twelve was a better age than eleven for 
licensing children? — I do. 


1056. Is there any ground except school attendance? 
—Also the age of the child itself, I think, must be 
taken into consideration. Of course, it is only & 
year’s difference ; but my idea was twelve. 

1057. Would you allow any child labour for a child 
under twelve? — Yes, under certain circumstances. But 
I think that a child should not be away from the 
parents, and the responsibility of the parents ought 
not to cease to any extent until a child is of that age, 
at all events. 

1058. Of the age of twelve?— Yes. 

1059. We had Sir Thomas Pile here as a witness the 
other day, and he took a different view from you. He 
was inclined to reduce the minimum age. He thought 
that eleven was too old ; he was inclined to fix it at ten, 
and even, in certain cases, at nine, on the ground that 
the earnings of these children are a very essential part 
of the home income? — Of course, there are cases where 
it may come rather severe on well-inclined parents: 
those who wish to bring up their children as they ought 


1060. You think that, if a minimum limit of twelve 
was fixed there might be cases of hardship? — There 
might be, no doubt. 

1061. May I take it that you speak on behalf of the 
Corporation as well as on your own behalf ?— Well, 
from my knowledge of Corporation matters, particu- 
larly in connection with this street trading, I speak 
on behalf of both myself personally and the Corpo- 
ration. 

1062. Do .you think that if there was an Act of 
Parliament obtained enabling the Corporation to make 
bye-laws similar, let ns say, to those in force in Liver- 
pool, do you think that the Corporation would be pre- 
pared to do all in their power to carry them out effec- 
tively ? — I have every reason to think so. I was on a 
Committee which tried in every way to help m this 
matter, and we felt that we could not get the police to 
take up the matter. They said that they had no 
power, and the Corporation had no power. 

1063. There is no power at present, either on behalf 
of the Corporation or the police? — No. 

1064. The power could be obtained by a general Act 
of Parliament applying to the United Kingdom, and 
the power of making bye-laws under that vested in the 
Corporations and Councils? — Quite so. 

1065. As regards this system of licensing, supposing 
the Corporation had the power of making these bye- 
laws, would you extend them to any cases beyond tfl 
cases of children — would you extend them to grown-up 
people over sixteen yeaTS of age? — Yes, I would. 

1066. Yon would require men selling papers on tne 

streets to have a licence? — No, I should not say • 
Well, of course, it would come under the same cia 
as regards the posters in the street, and they should n 
be allowed. , 

1067. That comes in incidentally, of course; cm 
that about posters in the streets is hardly a part of 
street trading. But you are not prepared to g 
far as to say that any man or woman trading m 
street should wear a badge, or have a licence?— > 
do not think that that is necessary; but I think 
the children should have badges, most decidedly, 
they should be dressed clean. 

1068. We will come to the question of clothing a 
further on. As regards street trading for g irI£ > . 
Thomas Pile told us that he would discourage ^ 
every possible way, and try to induce them to g 
for other work ; but, as at present advised, he 

not forbid it altogether. What is your view .j w 
were'possible, I think it would be well that it sh 
done away with altogether— girls trading in th 
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I think it is not the proper place for those children to 
be particularly at night time, or the evening time. I 
think if it "were possible, it should not be allowed. 

1069. As regards the hours, in Liverpool, girls are 
not allowed to trade in the streets after 7 o’clock. Do 
you think that that would meet your objection?— Of 
course, the winter time differs from summer. I think 
the time ought to be when sunset comes on — say, 6 
o’clock in the winter, and, say, 8 o’clock or half -past 7 
in summer. 

1070. We are now speaking of girls ? — Yes. My idea 
is that it would be better that they should not be 
allowed at all ; but, if they were, those should be the 
hours. Sis o’clock in the winter and half-past 7 in the 
summer time. 

1071. As regards boys, the latest hour in Liverpool 
is 9 in summer and 7 in winter ? — So I understand. 

1072. They may begin, if they wish, at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, but they must leave off at 9 in the even- 
ing, and girls at 7 in the evening ? — I think that is a 
good system. I should say, if the girls were allowed 
to trade, it should be 6 o’clock — that is, when it becomes 
tok in the evening, which it does in the winter time 
—for three months in the year. 

1073. A good deal of the newspaper selling is in the 
case of the evening editions, and that goes on largely 
between 6 and 7? — No doubt it does, at the present 
time. You hear them crying out up to 10 or 11 o’clock 
at present, which, I think, should not be allowed. 

1074. But, with regard to the girls trading, you 
would be depriving them of a good deal of their trading 
if you stopped them between 6 and 7 ? — Quite so. The 
evening papers come out at half -past 5 and 6. 

1075. Don’t you think that, as regards the girls, if 
they were not trading, they might Ire doing something 
worse— if they were not employed, they have no par- 
ticular place to go to, and their homes very often are 
not desirable places 1 — That is a point which, I think, 
deserves very serious consideration. No doubt they 
could be employed worse than in street trading. 

1076. If you had the street trading regulated, it 
would not be very injurious employment, you think ? — 

I do not think it would be very injurious. 

1077. Do you see any objection to regulating children 
engaged in street trading — do you see any objection to 
requiring them to wear badges ? — No objection whatever. 

I think they should have badges. 

1078. In Liverpool the badge is a belt? — Yes. 

1079. That is a specimen ( showing to witness). Do 
you see any objection to a child wearing that? — Cer- 
tainly not ; as a distinguishing mark. 

1080. In addition to the belt, they keep this little 
book of licences, with regulations appended, so that 
every child knows under what conditions he or she is 
allowed to trade in the streets ? — Yes ; a very good sys- 
tem, I think. 

1081. As regards to the clothes of these children, as 
you mentioned, you would require them to dress de- 
cently? — Certainly. 

1082. Do you think that there would be any difficulty 
there— do you think that the class of children who are 

S m the streets would be able to afford to dress 
ves decently? — I think that the parents ought 
u .™ st them in every possible way ; and, if they earn 
a hy trading in the streets, their parents, to- 
gether with the amount that they make, ought to be able 
to keep them decently. There ought to be no difficulty 


been suggested that the licensing autho- 
nty should adopt some system of providing clothes for 
ese children, and make them pay a small s um — a 
penny a day — and give them clothes, and require that 
cl 2 “hes should be kept in proper repair, and 
think that such a system would be 
po ible?— -I t hink it would be. A very good idea. 
1084. The idea is that the children should come in 
? vei H n S after the hour for trading has expired, 
c ® m ? ^to some central place, and leave 
s — „ + ^“ es ’ tkeir belts, and pay their penny, at the 
hadoo U r?’ and 8? nex t morning and get back their 
a .f )o y° u think that a good idea ? — I think it is 
a good idea— some such thing. 

chdHrcr. ^\ ou 'think that it would be no hardship on the 
evening rt re 1 ui , re them to come to this place every 
if tW a r r T rk over ' Oh, I should think not ; 

on the — J? places in the city, or even one— one 

side wrmldv S1( * e °* tke cit y> an d one on the south 
would be convenient for them. 


1086. Would you see any objection to having the 
place the Central Police Station, for instance? — No, 
I should think not. 

1087. There is no objection to the children going 
there morning and evening with their badges?— No, 
I think it would be rather a protection for them, par- 
ticularly in the evening. 

1088. Do you know something about the Police-Aided 
Clothing Society? — I do. 

1089. Do you think that that organization could be 
used to assist in this clothing scheme? — I dare say it 
could ; but I think Mrs. Tolerton, who is active in 
that way, would be pleased to give you any information 
on that subject. 

1090. I wanted to know, have you any opinion on 
that subject yourself, because a great deal of help might 
be got from the philanthropic societies in improving 
the condition of the children?— Yes ; and that Society 
takes a great interest in the welfare of the children. 

1091. I suppose, in requiring those children to take 
out a licence, you would require them to appear them- 
selves before the licensing authority, so that they might 
see that the children were all right, and clean and 
decently dressed?— Oh, certainly, they should. 

1092. Would you require any medical certificate 
with regard to the child’s state of health ?— Well, I 
don’t think that that would be absolutely necessary. 

1093. You think that the Licensing Committee might 
judge of that by seeing the child?— They might judge 
themselves. 

1094. For it is conceivable that street trading might 
be very injurious to some children ?— Quite so; but I 
think it would not be absolutely necessary to get a 
certificate. It might mean expense. If it could be 
had free of charge it .would be a good idea, no doubt. 

1095. One of the conditions in Liverpool with regard 
to the issuing of licences is that, if the child has not a 
certificate of exemption from the School Board, he must 
not trade in the streets during school time, and he must 
produce, every quarter, a certificate from his head 
teacher, stating that ho has been attending school regu- 
larly. Do you think that that would be a good regula- 
tion ? — I think it would. On the whole, I thin]; the 
Liverpool system is a good one, taking it as a whole. 

1096. Have you any means of knowing whether the 
newspaper boys attend school regularly?— Well, I am 
afraid that as a rule they do not. 

1097. Are you on the School Attendance Committee? 
— No, I am not on the School Attendance Committee. 

1098. There was another question, and that was 
about requiring these children, whose homes are very 
bad — and some of them have no homes, perhaps — re- 
quiring them to live in homes or lodgings approved of 
by the Licensing Committee. Do you think that that 
would be possible in Dublin? — Well, that opens up a 
very large question. I have no doubt it could be 
done ; but still, I do hold that the parents ought to 
be responsible for the children at that age, and the 
more they are held responsible, the better, I think, 
for themselves, and the better for the children. 

1099. But the parents might be so extremely bad as 
to render it desirable to take the child away from their 
influence altogether? — I can quite understand that. 

In such a case it might be well. 

1100. You would have the power to refuse the licence 
unless the child went to some particular Home or lodg- 
ing ? — Yes. 

1101. And, if they had no homes, we might acquire 
homes for them — if they have no homes of their own? 
—Yes. 

1102. Of course, any child required to reside in such 
a Home would be sent to a Home the manager of 
which would be of the same religion as the child 
itself ? — Yes. 

1103. Would there be any difficulty about that? — No. 
Religion should not interfere at all. 

1104. I think not. In Liverpool, and generally in 
England, the proposition is that the bye-laws should be 
approved of by the Home Secretary. I suppose, in 
Ireland, there would be no difficulty about the Lord 
Lieutenant being the approving authority? — Oh, I 
think it is quite right that he should be ; and I think 
there ought to be no difficulty about that. 

1105. It would, of course, have this advantage, that 
any bye-laws that His Excellency would approve would 
first have to be laid before the Law Officers of the 
Crown ; so that no legal questions should arise there- 
after in the working of them? — Yes. 

1106. Do you know much about the employment of 
those young children in private employment, such as 
shops and factories ? — Well, at that age, when they are 
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up to fifteen or .sixteen, they are employed, no doubt , 
but I think under fifteen that employment in a factory 
or otherwise should not be allowed. They ought to be 
fifteen. I know that in some places fourteen is the a e 
1107. Are there many large establishments in DubEn 
•where children under fourteen are employed?— Oh, i 
don’t think so ; I don’t think that there are many, if 
there is any case. I don’t know of a case where they 
are under fourteen. , 

1108 Do you think Dublin afiords many cases of 
excessive cliild.ktourl-I think there leave been cases ; 
but I think it is not so general now that the Act is m 
force, with shortened haul's. , 

1109. The school hours of a child are from 10 to o. 

Before and after school hours he may be employed 
in a shop, or as a messenger, or in the streets. But you 
think there are not many cases of excessive employ- 
ment?— I do not think so. , , 

1110. What would you call an excessive employment. 
Take a child attending school from 10 to 3. Would 
you say that that child would be able to work, from 
twenty to twenty-five hours a week in addition, without 
injury to his health?— Well, a child might be able to 
work for three hours per day, or from . eighteen to 
twenty hours in the week — that is, of light employ- 
ment, suitable, and that would not be injurious. 

1111. The English Committee that, reported on this 
question take the view that in addition to the school 
hours there were many employments where a child may 
work from twenty to twenty-five hours without injury 
to his health?— Yes, I dare say that is so. 

1112. You agree, practically, with that? — I do. 

1113. What do you think is the most injurious form 
of employment of children in Dublin ? — In clothes fac- 


tories. . , 

1114. Are there young children employed from be- 
tween eleven and fourteen? — I do not think there are 
now. Some years ago there were ; but I think there 
are very few children employed now under the age of 
fourteen. 

1115. Do you think there are many children em- 
ployed from fourteen to sixteen ? — Yes. I think children 
might be apprenticed from fifteen to sixteen — from fif- 
teen up — to different kinds of trades which would not 
be injurious to their health. 

1116. The English Committee reported that, some 
cases of the greatest injury are to be found in the 
home employment of children, who are employed by 
their parents, not in wage earning at all, but in work 
in their own homes ; but there seems to be no means 
of getting at that, or regulating it?— Of course, it is 
very difficult to regulate the hours they should work in 
their own homes. 

1117. Do you think that the hours for work for child- 
ren on Saturdays are longer or shorter than on ordinary 
days ? — They are longer, in a great many cases. 

1118. Owing to the shops keeping open until late 
in the evening? — Yes. 

1119. Is there any Sunday work in Dublin for chil- 
dren ? — I do not think that there is very much — prac- 
tically none. 

1120. The conclusion come to by the Departmental 
Committee in England is that the employment of child 
labour in moderation is justifiable, because it tends 
to accustom children to bodily activity, and to make 
them industrious and economical. Do you agree in 
that? — I approve of that. 

1121. That refers to children between eleven and 
fourteen? — Yes. 

1122. What is your opinion about Day Industrial 
Schools — are you in favour of Day Industrial Schools ? 
— Oh, yes ; certainly. 

1123. We may take it that the Corporation generally 
are in favour of them? — They are. I believe every 
member of the Corporation is in favour of them. 


1124. In the case of children sent to Day Industrial 
Schools, would you like to see very strong powers of 
compelling their parents to contribute ? — Yes, I think 
they should contribute, no doubt. 

1125. One of the principal objects is to take a child 
away from an undesirable home ; but you do not want 
to relieve the parent of his responsibility ?— No ; I am 
very strong on that point,, because I do not think that 
the parents should be relieved of their responsibility. 
Where they are, they become callous and indifferent 
to their children. 

1126. In the case of a child sent to a Day Industrial 

School, would you allow that child to trade in the 
streets at all?— Oh. yes; I don’t think there is any 
difficulty about that. . .. 


1127. He goes to the Industrial School at, say 
8 in the morning, and he gets away at 6 in the even- 
ing. Would you allow that child to trade after 6 in 
the evening by selling newspapers ?— I think the time 
for trading should be very short in cases like that 
where they are so long at school. 

1128. What would be the object of allowing them to 
trade at all? — In order to assist their parents. 

1129. Do you think that in the majority of cases 
where children are trading in the streets they bring 
home the money they earn to their parents, and that it 
is requisite for their home expenses ?— ‘ Yes, that is what 
they should do. 

1130. The parents do not send them out to the streets 
in order to get money, and then spend the money in 
drink ? — Many of them may do that ; probably many 
of them do. 

1131. We had some evidence here from the superin. 
tendents of police, and their opinion was that in the 
majority of cases these are genuine cases of want, in 
which the children were sent out to earn money, and 
the money was necessary to help the parents to keep the 
homes together? — No doubt there are cases of that 
kind ; hut I think, also, there are many cases the other 
way. 

1132. Which would be the majority, would you say? 
— Well, I am not able to judge. 

1133. Do you know at all, with regard to the chil- 
dren. who sell newspapers, whether they trade on their 
own account in most cases, or are some of them sent out 
by newsagents to sell the papers? — Well, I think, in 
the majority of cases they trade on their own account 

1134. Where do they get the papers — do they get 
them from newsagents? — They get them from news- 
agents and from the offices, and, I dare say, they get 
credit. I think they do in many cases. 

1135. You think they get them direct from the news- 
paper offices?— Yes. 

1136. Do you think that the daily papers would have 
any just cause or complaint if we were to regularise 
the sale of papers by means of licences or badges?— 
No, I do not think that they would have any cause of 
complaint whatever ; I do not think that they could 
have, for the sale of the newspapers will have just the 
same effect as before. 

1137. It will not be in any way injuriously affected. 
It might be improved, you think 1 — I should think so. 
I think, too, that as to the ratepayers who keep shops 
for the sale of newspapers it is rather hard on them 
that papers are sold in the streets, where no rent is 
paid. 

1138. Is there any suggestion that you could put 
before us for improving the Liverpool system, if it 
should be introduced into Dublin — do you think that it 
could be improved, except so far as leaving a little 
more latitude as to hours? — A little more latitude. 
And I think the age might be taken into consideration. 

1139. You would leave the hours and the age prac- 
tically in the hands of the bye-law-making authorities? 
— Yes, I would. What would suit in Liverpool would 
not have the same bearing as here, in Dublin. 

1140. Mr. Bagwell. — You know about the difficul- 
ties of exemption. Do you think that no certificate of 
exemption can be granted — you approve of boys_ being 
kept at school and not being allowed to trade in the 
streets unless they have exemption? — I do. 

1141. You are aware that no certificate of exemption 
can be given to any child under eleven ? — Yes. 

1142. Would you be in favour of extending that to 
twelve? — I would. 

1143. It has been done in England for a great num- 
ber of cases. W<6ulcl you be in favour of letting » 
stand, as now it is in the Irish Education Act, at eleven, 
or raising it, as it has been done in England, to twelve? 
— I approve of raising it to twelve. 

1144. It is a question, I think, that is certain to be 

raised, as Parliament was very much interested m the 
question when it was before it on the previous occa- 
sion. Have you observed at all what happens to the 
boys who have been in the streets — have you any idea 
at all of what they turn to afterwards? — Well, I a® 
afraid that, as a rule, they do not turn to much good. 
The result of their being in the streets is, they 
with other boys, and the tendency is for evil — and for 
pilfering, very often. _ . 

1145. Do you think that they learn anything durm 3 
the process of street trading that will be of any use to 
them for earning their bread afterwards? — Yo, I a 
not. 

1146. You disapprove of girls being in the streets 
at all, if it could be avoided? — Yes. 
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1147. Have you known it to be bad for their health— 
l am not talking of their morals for the moment? — 
Yes I think it is bad for them, bein£ in all kinds of 

We il48. r It was stated by some of the English witnesses 
that the girls suffered much more than the boys. Do 
you think that that is the case?— Yes. 

J 1149. Mr. Fagan. — You said that the employment of 
children did not interfere with their health if it were 
kept within certain limits ? — Yes. 

1150. And you said that about three hours a day 

would be a reasonable time for children to be engaged 
in that kind of work?— Yes ; it very much depends on 
their studies. Of course, if their educational hours be 
long 

1151. They are five hours ? — Then I do not think that 
three hours would be too much — or from eighteen to 
twenty hours a week. 

1152. Would you grant those three hours for morn- 
ing or evening work ? — If it could be divided it would be 
best so ; but I don’t think they would earn so much 
in the morning as in the evening. 

• 1153. Do you think that trading in the streets and 
employment before school hours for children between 
eleven and fourteen years of age is detrimental to their 
school work ?— Yes ; I do not think that they ought to 
have too much work to do before their school hours. 

1154. In fact, would you be opposed altogether to 
the employment of children before attending school?— 
Well, I think it would be better that they should not. 

1155. You stated that it injured some of the rate- 
payers who keep small shops, and that in that way 
there was an objection to street trading ?— Yes. 

1156. Very often a family may depend on the earn- 
ings of that child just merely to keep them out of the 
workhouse. That has been stated to us. Would not 
the ratepayers then benefit in another way in keeping 
the family out of the workhouse by allowing the child 
to trade in the streets ?— No doubt ; but I think that 
that is a very exceptional case. 

1157. Children that are sent to Day Industrial 
Schools get three meals there. That would represent, 
I suppose, at the very lowest, 6d. or 7 d. ? — Yes. 

1158. I suppose they could not make much more 
than that in street trading during the day? — I do not 
suppose that they would, as a rule, make more than 
that. 

1159. Well, would not that be sufficient for a parent 
who has a child sent to a Day Industrial School — the 
gain that parent has by not having to feed that child 


—would not that represent the amount that they would April 22, 1902. 
make if they were engaged in street_ trading? — Yes. 

1160. And would you not then, oil that account, pre- ‘^!?. rmaQ 

vent children attending a Day Industrial School from . , J . 
following street trading? — I think the fact of street ’ 

trading should not prevent them attending these 

schools. On the other hand, also, the fact of their at- 
tending these schools should not prevent them, if pos- 
sible, from earning something which would be earned 
in a right and proper way. 

1161. But do they not gain as much by going to idle 
Day Industrial School in the way of food, as if they 
spent the day in street trading. And then, you are 
denying others, perhaps, that cannot, be benefited by 
the advantages of the Day Industrial School. Would 
you then, on that account, prevent the Day Industrial 
School children trading? — No, I do not think so. 

1162. Mr. Mulhall. — I am glad to see that you have 
no objection to the system of badges? — No objection. 

I think it is a good system. 

1163. Woidd it be possible to efficiently enforce the 
bye-laws, if the children licensed did not wear badges ? 

— There would be a good deal of difficulty in enforcing 
them, I am inclined to think. 

1164. It has been suggested by one witness that a 
system of registration would be preferable to that of 
licensing, in which case the children would not wear 
badges. W ould it not then be difficult to distinguish 
the children who were not registered from those who 
were on the register?— Oh, I think that there should 
be no difficulty with the badge system. I think it is 
the preferable one. 

1165. You mentioned, also, that you objected, as a 
rule, to girls street trading, and you would make it 
difficult for them to do. Do you draw a distinction 
between girls trading on their own account and girls 
helping their mothers, who may be hawkers? Would 
it not be less objectionable for gii-ls to be trading under 
the supervision of their mothers, than on their own 
account? — Yes ; it would be less objectionable, provided 
that the mother be a right and proper person, of course. 

1166. You stated that many parents send out their 
children nominally to trade, but practically to beg? — 

Yes, I believe there are many cases of that kind. 

1167. Is it not the case that children go out to beg 
or trade without their parents’ knowledge? — Yes, I 
dare say they do. 

1168. And in opposition to their parents ?— 1 Quite so. 

1169. Would you not, therefore, make it necessary to 
have the consent of the parent before any licence was 
issued? — Yes, I think I would. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. E. Weber Smyth, j.p,, t.c., examined. 


1170. Chairman.— You have heard Alderman Ire- 
land’s evidence. May we take it that you concur with 
him generally? — I think so. 

1171. I have a short statement from you here in 
which you say that you believe street trading to be the 
worst possible start in life for young lads, as it unsettles 
them for ever for steady employment? — Yes. 

1172. You think it unsettles them for any employ- 
ment afterwards? — I am sure of it. I don’t think it 
at all. I have had a great many years’ experience in 
connection with charity in Dublin. I have consulted, 
before I came here, with others on the same Committee, 
and they agree with me that the street trading is 
very demoralising, as unsettling the nature of the boy, 
especially for future work. 

1173. What is the Committee that you refer to ? — The 
Association for the Relief of Distressed Protestants. 
I have been thirty-five years connected with it. We 
have on our books a large proportion of men — able- 
bodied, healthy men — who are nqt supporting their 
families. They seem to have no idea of how to do a 
day’s work. They have no trade. They are neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, or good red herring for anything. 
They call themselves handy men, and they are handy 
for nothing. They never seem to be employed by any- 
body, and they come on the charitable societies, and, 
eventually, on the rates, and my firm belief is, though 
I have no proof of it, that these men began life as 
street-trading boys, selling papers, and growing up 
without any trade. They are unfit for porters, or gar- 
deners, or any occupation .that will require steadiness. 

1174. Is that only your opinion — you have no proof 
that these were street traders ? — I have no proof, _ sir. 

1175. Does your Association assist children, or is it 


altogether confined to grown-up people?— It assists 
families. T .c. 

1176. Do you know anything about the enjoyment 
of children in these families— are many of them em- 
ployed in street trading? — It is a question that we 
never ask. 

1177. You say you consider these children who are 
selling newspapers a great public convenience, and a 
great help to needy parents? — I do, somewhat. 

1178. You think, then, that the earnings go always 
to the parents, and that they are necessary for keeping 
the home together?— In many cases, no doubt they do. 

1179. Do you think there are many cases of abuse in 
which the earnings are not applied to that purpose ; 
but are taken by the parents and applied to drink ?— 

I do, sir ; I believe there is a great deal of it. 

1180. These children themselves— do they spend any 
of. their money improperly, on drink?— They do. I 
see them opposite my place of business, sometimes for 
hours at a time, gambling away the halfpence that they 
make in Grafton-street with papers. 

1181. That is gambling ’--Playing pitch-and-toss and 
cards. 

1181a. But you never see them going into public- 
houses and drinking? I think there is a law against 
supplying them with drink in public-houses?— Yes ; 
but they go into public-houses selling papers. 

1182. They don’t get drink there? — No ; still, I would 
forbid that. 

1183. You would forbid their entering public-houses 
at all?— Yes ; I don’t like them doing it. 

1184. I suppose you are now referring to children 
under fourteen years of age?— Yes. 
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1185. Assuming that the age for licensing these chil- 
dren were extended to sixteen, would you forbid chil- 
dren up to the age of sixteen from going into public- 
houses? — I would. 

1186. That is, for the purpose of selling their papers? 
— For the purpose of selling their papers. 

1187. You say here you would not abolish these street 
traders altogether, but you would lessen their number, 
and make street trading impossible for boys of fifteen 
or upwards ? — I would like to qualify that, and make 
it fourteen. 

1188. You would not allow any boys to sell papers 
in the streets after the age of fourteen ? — No ; I think 
they ought to settle down to some settled employment at 
the age of fourteen. They should be apprenticed to 
something at that age. 

1189. We had some evidence from the police to the 
effect that the majority of these newspaper boys, when 
they reach the proper age, enlist in the army? — I be- 
lieve that to be the case. 

1190. In Liverpool Alderman Watts gave evidence. 
He was asked the question as to what became of these 
boys, and he said, “ A smart lad on the streets is very 
soon taken off, or on his own account he seeks other and 
better employment. We urge them not to look upon 
street trading as the beginning and end, but to keep 
a good character, and get out of it as soon as they can.” 
Then he was asked the question, “ You do not think, 
then, that it is true that the boy, once having gone 
into street trading, sticks to it, and it is very hard to 
get him to go into anything else, if there is an open- 
ing ? ’’ “ No, I do not,” is the answer to that. “ If 
he gets a place which might be permanent he drifts 
back, very shortly, into street trading ? ” is then asked, 
and he answers, “No, he does not. I have noticed 
that in the Police-Aided Children’s Clothing Society, 
as soon as we have clothed a boy, and made him decent, 
he goes off to some shop and gets employment and re- 
mains." That was the evidence of Alderman Watts, in 
Liverpool. I suppose the class of street-trading boys 
is pretty much the same in both cities ? — I think that it 
very much depends on the class of parents. 

1191. There is another suggestion of yours. You 
would not abolish these street traders, but you would 
lessen their number. The effect of this licensing sys- 
tem in Liverpool has been to lessen their number? — I 
think it has. 

1192. Do you think that would be the effect here, 
too? — I think it would lessen the number very 
materially. 

1193. The reason it has lessened the number in 
Liverpool is that the more respectable children, who 
really should not have been street trading at all, when 
they found they would have to wear badges if they 
continued street trading, gave it up and took to other 
employments, and thus the result was that only proper 
cases for street trading remained at that occupation. 
Do you think that would be the effect here at all? Do 
you think there are many boys selling papers here, in 
Dublin, in the streets, who don’t do it from absolute 
necessity? — I can hardly conceive a boy giving up the 
employment of street trading if ,it were at all remunera- 
tive, on account of having to wear a belt. 

1194. You see no objection whatever to this belt? — 
Absolutely none. I think it is an admirable device 
for recognising them. 

1195. Your opinion is worth a good deal on that 
point. You think that these children gamble a great 
deal? — I don’t know about a great deal; but I have 
drawn the attention of the police to it a great number 
of times for the sake of the children themselves, and 
latterly I had to write to the Commissioners, because 
I got no help from the police in checking it, and it has 
been checked now, though occasionally it breaks out 
again. 

1196. Of course, one of the effects of a licensing 
system would be that you would be able to put down 
this gambling? — You can stop that, any way. 

1197. If a child were found gambling his licence 
mi.Ejit be suspended ?— I don’t think they would attempt 
it in public, as they do now. A boy with a belt and 
a number on it would not try it. 

1198. As regards girls, may we take it you agree 
with Alderman Ireland in the opinion that, if possible, 
girls trading in the streets should be stopped entirely ? 
— No ; I am afraid I am against the general body of 
evidence on that, and I wifi tell you why. I believe 
that street trading does an enormous injury to boys, 
and I believe that it does not do the same injury to 
girls, and I am leaving morality out of the question, 
now, altogether. Many of these girls who begin by 

The Witness t) 


selling penny bunches of flowers to ladies settle down in, 
after life into being very good fish women and hawker* 
of fish and vegetables to our suburbs. In fact, I know 
many of them at it. They are not unfitted for the 
life. It is about the best life for them, and, as a rule 
they are respectable women, respectably dressed, and 
very well behaved. 

1199. You think there is nothing very fatal to the 
morals in street trading? — Not if the hours are limited. 

I would highly approve of these Liverpool hours ; but 
otherwise, I see no harm whatsoever m girls trading. 
In fact, I would rather see girls street trading than boys 6 

1200. Mr. Fagan.— Would you approve of extending 
the age for granting licences to street traders from 
sixteen to eighteen ? — No I think I touched on that 
and said that I would allow no boy to trade beyond four- 
teen. He should be apprenticed then. 

1201. But, taking things as they are, do you think 
you would be able to suppress street trading generally 
among boys at fourteen years of age? — I do. 

1202. Do you think it would not be a grievance for 
the poor people? — In after life it would bear fruit 
a hundredfold to the individual. 

1203. Assuming that the weight of evidence would be 
against your views, and that the Corporation would 
be disposed to grant licences to children up to sixteen, 
would you then be disposed to approve of it going on 
until eighteen? — No. If the whole world was against 
me it would be all the worse for my evidence, but that 
is my opinion, after a great many years working 
amongst the poor and keeping my eyes open. I would 
put a boy off the street at fourteen and apprentice 
him to something. Every day after fourteen is sowing 
tares for after life for that boy. That is my experience. 

1204. Mr. Mulhall. — There is only one question 
that I would like to put to you, and that is with regard 
to the evidence you have given that street trading is 
not such an objectionable school for girls as it is for 
boys. You mentioned, I think, that the girls who have 
been engaged in street trading grow up and become, in 
after life, respectable fish hawkers ? — Yes ; and vege- 
table hawkers. 

1205. Are you aware, as a matter of fact, that these 
respectable fish hawkers, who, I have no doubt, exist, 
did begin life as street traders? — Yes, sir. 

1206. But you are not aware, as I think you stated 
that the men whom you have on the books of your 
charitable association, began life as street-trading boys, 
though you think they did ? — Of course, that was my 
evidence that I have no positive knowledge of it ; but 
I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that during 
their early years, when they should have settled down 
to steady employment, they lost their time in street 
trading. 

1207. I confess I am rather surprised to find that 
while you think street trading is the worst possible 
start in life for young lads you think it is an excellent 
start for young girls ? — I don’t think I would make that 
strong contrast ; but I would have very much less ob- 
jection to it. 

1208. Do you draw any distinction between a girl 
selling papers under no control whatever, ana a 
girl selling fish and flowers under the supervision of 
her mother?— I would say that the latter is very much 
preferable, and there are many cases. I know cases in 
Stephens-street, myself, where this trade has gone on 
from mother to daughter at certain corners of Ihe 1 
street, and I have seen the children grow up selling 
fish alongside their mothers, and become mothers them- 
selves afterwards, and very respectable members of 
society they appear to be. 

1209. You have stated that, leaving morality out of 

the question, you did not object so strongly to street- 
trading for girls ; but can you leave morality out of the 
question when you are considering it? — If you shorten 
the hours, as suggested in Liverpool, I think you can 
leave that to one side. With early hours there is not 
much chance of a girl going wrong. , 

1210. You would have no girl trading after 7 o’clock 

in the evening? — I don’t know about that. In the 
summer evenings I would not say so early. _ 

1211. Chairman. — That is the Liverpool hour?— I 

would stop the street trading at 7. It is quite enough' 
for any girl going to school. . , 

1211a. Mr. Mulhaxl. — That would minimise the 
risk, so far as danger to morality is concerned?— W 
would. 

121. It would not do away with it altogether ?— Thef 
can go out and stay in the streets until 12 o’clock at 
night, if they like. That is not street trading I ana. 
you cannot stop that. 
en withdreio. 
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1213. Chairman. — You are Chairman of one of the 
School Attendance Committees ?— Yes ; the division that 
runs east from the Castle to the city boundary at the 
canal. 

1214. You have a thorough acquaintance with the 
conditions of the poorer classes in your division? — I 
have taken a great interest in the working out of the 
Compulsory School Attendance Act in our division. 

1215. You have given us a memorandum, in which 
you make certain suggestions. The first of these is that 
there should be power to make regulations for street- 
trading children ? — Yes, I think that should be done. 

1216. As regards these school children, the school 
ages are from six to fourteen ? — Yes ; from six to four- 
teen. 

1217. What are the hours of attendance? — From 10 
to 3 are the usual hours. At 10-30 they are expected to 
be in in some of the schools. There is generally about 
four hours of secular instruction in a school. 

1218. The usual hours are from 10 to 3 ? — Yes. 

1219. Unless there be an excuse for non-attendance, 
a child must have a minimum of seventy-five atten- 
dances in a half year ? — Yes ; but the number who put 
in seventy-five days is comparatively small. There is 
great irregularity, even among those who do attend. 
Fully one-third are absent every day. It is rather less 
than that now since the operation of the Act has be- 
come more efficient in Dublin. The average of those on 
the roll who are absent is still nearly as much as for- 
merly. The average attendance is now seventy-two out 
of 100, and formerly it was only about sixty-six. 

1220. What are the usual grounds to account for the 
bad attendance of the children ? — They are various. Ill- 
ness is alleged sometimes. 

1221. Illness is a legal ground? — Illness is a legal 
ground ; and sometimes domestic necessity. In certain 
cases we have to be on our guard, for often the alleged 
domestic necessity merely covers the fact that the parents 
have the children employed for themselves or for some 
neighbour, and they try, as far as possible, to conceal 
from us the fact that the children are employed. 

1222. Is poverty a legal ground for non-attendance? 
—It ought not to be in Dublin, for this reason, as re- 
gards clothing, there are very few children who cannot 
obtain clothing through the numerous organisations for 
relieving the poor, especially the Police-Aided Child- 
ren’s Clothing Society. When we find such an allega- 
tion brought before us we generally have the case re- 
ferred to that society. 

1223. With a view to the child being clad? — With a 
view to the child being clad. With regard to food, 
there are different schools in which something is pro- 
vided for them ; for instance, the schools on the Coombe, 
belonging to the Sisters of the Faith. In one of my 
schools I have an arrangement that any child who has 
not had breakfast should be provided with bread, and 
a number of children in two of my schools are provided 
with bread for luncheon if they require it, and so in 
many other schools. In that way poverty is hardly a 
good excuse here. As the members of the Committee 
often say to the parents, those children would be better 
in a warm, aii-y school-room than they would be in the 
streets, even if they were poorly clad or poorly fed. 

1224. Is poverty recognised by the Act as an excuse ? 
—No. 

Mr. Bagwell. — It comes in under the “ other reason- 
able causes.” 

1225. Chairman. — I think in some decision in Eng- 
land it was held that poverty was a reasonable cause. 
Whether it applies in Ireland, I don’t know. It does 
not come in in Dublin as in many other places. Dub- 
lin is the most sympathetic place in the whole world, 
so much is done in looking after the children, both as 
regards food and clothes. 

1226. A child over eleven years old is not required to 
attend if it has received a certificate of proficiency? — 
?.**». but I have not met more than one case in our 
f'^ion of a child being exempt on that ground, for 
the children that your inquiry specially deals with 
mostly have been so irregular in their attendance that 

hey have not got near the .standard, and a great num- 
f* u°l_F l0se w ^° are brought up before us are children 
ot between eleven and twelve, who are only in the first 
!vm Se ? 0nd c * ass - I* ts quite a rare thing to have a 
Ud brought before us who has reached the fourth 
ass, for when they reach ’that standard they generally 
ave acquired sufficient interest in their work to make 
lOTm* 0 c °htinue at school. 
i<ay. What are your powers of compelling attend- 


ance at present?— Very slight indeed. We rely as little KeVt Gilbert 
as possible on the legal compulsion, and do our very Mahaffy. 
best to exercise moral suasion upon the parents and 
children. For that reason we like the children to come 
with the parents, and we talk to the parents about the 
wrong they are doing the children, and where the child- 
ren have been unruly we do our very best to make them 
concerned about it. The different members of the Com- 
mittee, just siting as we are round this table now, 
speak to them in turn, so as to make it unnecessary for 
us to send them to the police court. We do everything 
to avoid the police court, with the contaminating influ- 
ences in which it abounds. We don’t want to degrade 
them if possible. Besides, our powers are so feeble, we 
don’t want to use extreme measures unless we cannot 
help it. Thus last year we only summoned 250 cases in 
the whole of Dublin. In the corresponding period in 
Belfast they summoned about 3,250 cases. They sum- 
mon practically wholesale. They have only one Com- 
mittee for the city, and they cannot go into cases in 
detail as we do here. In Belfast the summonses have 
ceased to have much terror for the people, because the 
magistrates have such a large number of cases to deal 
with they generally dispose of them with a fine of 6d., 
or something of that kind. I can show you that state- 
ment by the Secretary to the Belfast Committee. I 
merely mention it in contrast with the method we have 
thought well to pursue. Mr. Phoenix, the Secretary to 
the Belfast Committee, says: ‘‘They had administered 
the Act as energetically as possible. They started by rais- 
ing the attendance from 66 to 73 per cent., but gradu- 
ally there was a falling off again when people began to 
understand the working of the Act. 3.153 people were 
brought before the magistrates, and 1,808 of these were 
fined for non-compliance with school attendance orders. 

In a great number of these cases the magistrates im- 
posed the nominal fine of 6 d.” With us the magistrates 
have been most sympathetic, and have helped us to 
carry out the Act as thoroughly as possible, because we 
only sent really bad cases before them, and only when 
all the moral suasion we could bring to bear had failed. 

So on the whole our working here is fairly satisfactory 
as regards the improvement in attendance, but we have 
very little powers, and we soon come to the end of our 
powers with truant children. It is one of the com- 
monest tilings to have boys of nine, ten, or eleven, and 
so on, brought before the Committee, and to have the 
parents saying : “ He has got beyond my control ; he 
will not go to school.” We do all we can by way of 
persuasion, but we have nothing else which we can do. 

The compulsion is only for the parent at present, and 
not for the child. We long to have Day Industrial 
Schools to deal with these cases. 

1228. You think that Day Industrial Schools would 
deal with these cases ? — They would, and I don’t think 
that the number of cases that would eventually have 
to be sent to the Day Industrial Schools would be nume- 
rous. The very existence of the power to send hoys 
there would largely obviate the necessity of putting 
that power into force. 

1229. Do you think Day Industrial Schools would be 
as effective as Truant Schools? — I have not studied 
much the difference, but in discussing it among our- 
selves, our impression was that the Truant School was 
hardly necessary for us here. We thought if a child 
could not be dealt with sufficiently by a I)ay Industrial 
School, then temporary committal to a certified Indus- 
trial School would be sufficient. 

1230. How would you secure that the child would go 
to the Day Industrial School? — I think that the police 
ought to be called upon to support our attendance of- 
ficers in this respect. It seems rather a mockery of the 
public on a serious. matter to say at present that we can 
claim no assistance whatsoever from the police in bring- 
ing pressure upon school children that are in the streets 
and lanes during hours when they ought to be in at- 
tendance. It is a work which the police, without doing 
violence to anybody’s feelings, might very well be called 
on to do, this humanising sort of work, in helping to 
encourage children in right-doing. There is no assist- 
ance whatever from the police ; I don’t mean in the • 
way of arresting children, but insisting on their being 
in school. 

1231. But I want to find out if a child does not go 
to school, and you get an order sending him to a Day 
Industrial School, how will it be secured that the child 
who has been a truant before will go to the Day In- 
dustrial School ? — In that case you ought to utilise the 
certified Industrial School as a remedy against that. 

H 
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A.s to establishing separate Truant Schools, the number 
of children for whom they would be required would 
be so small that I don’t think it would be desir- 
able to establish them. I think the Day Industrial 
School system would be so effective that we would have 
comparatively few to deal with, except those who would 
probably be criminal boys. _ , , . , 

1232. Of course, you know that the Day Industrial 
School is a school where the child is very well treated, 
and gets plenty of play, as well as being well fed. The 
Truant School would be a punishing school ?— Wliat I 
want to say mainly as to the remedy for the present 
state of things is, that these children should be brought 
into a useful life. At present numbers of them are 
undisciplined and idle, and are being prepared for what 
is usually known as crime, or for what I think ought 
to be known as crime — a life of deliberately imposing 
upon the industrious. We have an enormous number 
of people in Dublin living by their wits. I have a regis- 
ter of the names of a great many of them m a book 
which we keep in our vestry. An enormous number ol 
people don’t work, but live upon the proceeds of other 
people’s labour. Our present system, or want of sys- 
tem, could hardly be better, contrived than it is to pro- 
duce idlers. These children gather in great numbers 
in the courts and lanes, and enter into whatever mis- 
chief the more experienced ones know. The result is 
they grow up idlers. I want to ask you gentlemen of 
the Committee to make inquiry, when the new Census 
returns come out, on one point that has interested me 
very much, and that is the growth of trades in Dublin. 

I have been looking into the figures for the city of Dub- 
lin. I did not take the figures for the county, which, 
perhaps, would have modified it ; but taking the city 
of Dublin alone, in the years 1881 and 1891, there was 
no advance in the way of persons entering trades in 
general. The total number of tradesmen was not in- 
creased. In many of the trades there was a diminution. 
Of textile workers, in 1881 there were 3,071, and in 1891 
there were 2,679. Of course, this is merely the city, 
and it might be modified to some extent by taking into 
consideration that some of the working classes are prob- 
ably living more outside the city, but the population is 
only slightly less in the city— less by about 4,600 in the 
ten years. The textile workers were reduced by over 
300. Workers in machinery of different kinds were re- 
duced by fifty. Builders, painters, furniture-makers, 
and decorators were diminished by over 700 in the ten 
years, and persons engaged as mechanics and labourers 
diminished from 15,088 to 14,888. It is not the large- 
ness of those numbers that startles one so much as the 
fact of a “ falling barometer.” It is all round a diminu- 
tion except in one nondescript class, where a number 
of small trades are grouped together ; but on the whole 
it shows that in our various trades there was a fall 
during those ten years in the number of men employed. 
This, I think, is a very serious matter. It shows that 
many are living by what you call street trading, or 
other things which imply an irregular sort of life, 
abounding in temptations to go wrong ; and I only 
wonder that the criminal results of this are not much 
more serious than they are. I can only attribute this 
to the fact that large numbers of them go into the army 
and get disciplined and trained there, and that that 
renders them somewhat better ; but many of them after- 
leaving the militia or the army come back again to this 
nondescript life. I would ask, as the Census returns 
will probably be out before your Report, that you 
should endeavour to get the figures for the past ten 
years, and make a comparison for yourselves. Prob- 
ably they will show an increase during the past ten 
years. I hope that the Industrial School training that 
so many boys have been receiving will have caused an 
increase in the number engaged in trades. 

1233. We were speaking about the Truant Schools. 
Here is the last Report of the Inspector of the Reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools in Great Britain, and he 
says: — “In Edinburgh a necessity for such a school 
has not yet shown itself to the School Boards, and the 
Day Industrial School has proved capable of dealing 
with all but a few truants. In exceptional cases cir- 
cumstances seem to have warranted proceeding under 
Section 16 of the Industrial Schools Act. In Glasgow, 
on the other hand, the School Board is considering the 
advisability of -establishing short detention schools — 
that is, Truant Schools ’’ ? — I am not surprised at the 
difference between. Edinburgh and Glasgow. Glasgow 
has a more heterogeneous population, gathered from 
all parts, and into the bargain,, the schools are so full 
in Glasgow that they cannot take the children in until 
they are seven years of age. I have visited some Glas- 
gow schools, and found that ir a very important Board 


School they did not let chiid^n in until they were 
seven years of age, while our children have been under 
discipline for two or three years before that. If y QU 
give a boy the run of the streets in a city like Glasgow 
for two or three years he will learn a great many things 
not to his advantage, which it will be very hard to drive 
out of him. . 

This is a description of the discipline of a Truant 
School. “Anything like harshness or unkindness is 
carefully avoided, but the distinct object of the Truant 
School is to make residence in the school irksome and 
distasteful, so that rather than stay there, and still h-ss 
than return to it, a truant boy will give up truancy 
and attend school.” Do you think a Day Industrial 
School would be equally efficacious with a boy, where he 
is treated with much more kindness, and lie has much 
more time for amusing himself, and he goes there at 3 
o’clock in the morning, and returns home at 6 in the 
evening ?—rThe impression of those who discussed the 
matter with me was that if boys found themselves under 
the necessity of being under control for these long hours 
every day, they would choose the lesser evil and go to 
daily school willingly. 

1234. Are there many street-trading children m your 
School Board district ?— It has not come very promi- 
nently before us. We have some cases each day. We 
have not many cases of regular employment by persons 
carrying on business. 

1235. By street trading we mean selling newspapers, 
matches, and so on?— We have occasionally discovered, 
where the parents were trying to conceal the fact, that 
the children not at school were selling in the streets. 
There are a great many who take to ways of their own 
of making a living, and not merely for the support of 
the home ; for I think a good deal of the money earned 
in the streets is not spent on the upkeep of the home, 
but on the boy’s own amusement. 

1236. We had some evidence about that already from 

the police authorities. The general tendency of the 
evidence was to the effect that the money was brought 
home to the parents 1 — That is true only to some extent. 
There is a considerable amount of it spent on the boys 
own amusement. They take to street life and thoroughly 
enjoy it ; not only the selling in the streets, but those 
other ways boys have of spending their time. As indi- 
cated in my memorandum, many of them go out with 
dairy carts, with people going to the market for vege- 
tables, and with pedlars. A boy delights to have a 
horse in charge, and many of them are only too glad 
to give their services for Is. a week to go round with 
these people, either with the dairy carts in the morn- 
ing, or with the market carts, or the pedlars. Then 
some of these boys live totally away from home. It was 
to me a great surprise when I joined this School At- 
tendance Committee to find there was anything Me 
‘ ‘ Arab ’’ life in Dublin. I did not think that such a thing 
existed ; but we found at once that there were a number 
of children who, to be free from restraint, did not sleep 
in their father’s homes. One father was before us 
whose boy had not slept at home for six weeks, and he 
had not seen him at all during that time. The J 
would occasionally make a dart into the house w 
the father was not there. I asked a boy yesterday 
where did he sleep those two nights when lie was away 
from home last week. He had slept in a hen-hous*. 
From the pure joy of having their liberty they sleep 
all sorts of places. I am told by different peop * 
the number of people in our city who sleep on 
cases is something enormous. „ 

1237. You mean children ?— People of all ages, borne- 
times they are families who have been turned ou 
non-payment of rent ; but in many cases t e . 
have deliberately chosen this life of freedom, w 

its hardships, from) the joy of being able to do 
they liked. , 

1238. Do you think a more rigorous enforcemeni o 

the compulsory school attendance regulations _ 
tend to reduce the number of these street tr ^ 
think so ; and I think it ought to be reduced, to® 
stands to reason that there cannot be an .j 

amount of money to be made by street trading 

the number is too large, then they cannot ma V ^ 
by street trading, and they must use it as a ’ 

th, Liverpool regolaticM 

1240. We circulated a leaflet about them?— Yes. 

1241. You were familiar with them before (-r 
read them, and they struck me as being very g • u 

1242. Do you think a system of licensing, n _ 
they have in Liverpool, would help the sch 
dance ? — I think it would, decidedly. 
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1243 4.nd it would also tend to reduce the number 
of street traders I — Surely it would; 

1244 In what way would it tend to reduce the num- 
ber?— If those without a licence were forbidden by the 

-lice to exercise their trades in the streets, just as an 
unlicensed car is not allowed to trade in the streets. 

1245 No child under sixteen, or some other age, to 
be fixed would be allowed to trade at all except with a 
licence?— I quite agree with that principle. 

1246. What is the effect of working for wages on a 
child in school ; does it render him unfit for school 
work 7 — You mean working out of school hours? 

1247. Yes, working for wages ; earning money?— I 

don’t think it would unfit him for the work of the 
Echool. The pressure is not very great, as a rule. He 
would only be occupied, I suppose, for a few hours in 
the afternoon. , , 

1248. It might be either before or after school hours, 
or it might be both ?— I don’t think it would seriously 
militate against a boy doing any work in school. 

1249. Is there any particular class of employment 
that you think does militate ? — As I said in the begin- 
ning, there are scarcely any classes of employment 
among these children of ours. It is various nondescript 
things they mostly engage in, with the exception of see- 
ing newspapers, flowers, and fruit. 

1250. There is very little of that in the early hours ; 
but take the case of a boy going round with milk in the 
morning— does that boy turn up in school in a condi- 
tion of being able to understand his lessons ? — He would 
be likely to be fatigued. I don’t think a boy of school 
age should be allowed to do that work at all. It is too 
severe for a boy under fourteen. 

1251. Is there any preparation beforehand for these 
boys going to school ; do they prepare their lessons at 
borne? — There is a preparation of lessons. It is not 
enforced in England, but we have it still, and I hope we 
will have it still in Ireland. 

1252. In school hours ? — They prepare them the even- 
ing before. 

1253. Where do they prepare them?— In their own 
homes. 

1254. Is there much of that in Ireland? — Yes ; child- 
ren have a fair amount of work to do at home. 

1255. Are they expected by the School Attendance 
Committee to prepare their work at home ?— We don’t 
interfere in the internal management of the schools. 
We never touch that. That is a matter for the teachers 
and managers of the schools. 

1256. As regards lodging-houses for these children, do 
you think common lodging-houses desirable places for 
them to live in ? — No ; but every encouragement should 
be given to benevolent persons to provide homes for 
those who have no homes of their own. Large numbers 
have homes of their own. 

1257. Some of those homes are very undesirable ; the 
parents are very undesirable people ? — That is so. 

1258. What would you do in these cases. Would you, 
as a condition of licensing them, take them away from 
their homes and require them to live in approved lodg- 
ings or Homes ? — I don't see how you could take them 
away from their homes. I think you might encourage 
benevolent people to provide Homes for them, but it 
would be a strong measure to insist on their leaving 
their homes as a condition of granting the licence. 

1259. You would not compel them to live in these 
Homes? — I think the less you interfere in details of 
that kind, the more likely your regulations would be to 
work. 

.1260. Do you think the children themselves would be 
willing voluntarily to go into Homes provided for them, 
where they would be under a certain amount of discip- 
line and regulation as to hours ? — I think a great many 
°* them would not, because large numbers of those who 
*au in the streets do so not from necessity, but from 

pure enjoyment of the life they live. 

.1261. You are not quite in favour of power being 
given to the- Corporation, as the licensing authority, to 
umke it a condition of granting the licence for street 
trading that the boy should live in a particular home? 
—I think there would be great difficulty in carrying out 
»u enactment of that kind. I am afraid it would be 
» dead letter. 

”^ ou ^ink it would be a bad thing altogether? 

1 think that you cannot undertake to regulate every 
t? 16 h yes of these children, 
th D ° you think would these boys, not living under 
• e “ntrol of their parents, but living in common lodg- 

g-houses, be likely to go to homes provided for them ? 
ITf kno w many of them would not ; but still, if they are 
r* 8 to trade in the streets, they had better do it under 
nse and with supervision, even if they are wild boys, 
n. with none at all ; and there would be some oppor- 


tunity, too, of checking the strong temptations to dis- 
honesty. If you bring a boy into contact with a licensing 
authority I think it would be a great check on the ten- 
dency to dishonesty that grows up. We all know that this 
street trading does tend to demoralise the children. Now, 
take the case of giving change. One day I gave a boy 
6 d. at Nelson’s Pillar to take payment for an evening 
paper, and he did a very clever trick. He gave me back 
only 4-gd. I tried it with one of our respected police 
magistrates, and he did not see how the fraud was done. 
I counted out to him 5£ci., but when he opened his hand 
he had only tyd. in it. I learned that from a newsboy 
at Nelson's Pillar. He made Id. on every 6 d. given 
him for change. He held the last penny in his hand, 
and struck the previous one with it. I stopped the 
boy, and spoke to him, and said to him : “ There is the 
beginning of a career of crime that will end in prison." 
One boy who knows how to do that trick will educate 
a hundred. 

1264. Are many of these cases of truancy due to the 
neglect of parents ? — Mainly ; nine out of every ten. 

1265. It is not due to the child’s own wilfulness of 
disposition? — Very commonly the child’s wilfulness *s 
due to the parents’ own previous neglect. There are 
sad, sorrowful cases of downright decent, well-doing 
parents who cannot control their children. There are 
such, and our hearts bleed for them ; but in the great 
majority of cases where children have got beyond con- 
trol, the fault is with the parents. We very often find 
that. One of the commonest things is that a father does 
not know that his child has been away from school. He 
does not know that a warning notice was served in his 
house. He does not know that his wife was summoned 
to appear before our Committee. A whole policy of 
concealment is kept up, because the mother has been 
keeping the child at home— commonly, to run of mes- 
sages to the public-houses — and in that case, of course, 
there is a total loss of respect on the part of the child 
and of control on the part of the parent. Nine out of 
ten of the cases of incorrigible children are due to the 
neglect of the parents. Constantly, with the book be- 
fore me, I indicate to the Committee as the parents 
come in— “ Here is a case of long-standing neglect ; a 
child of eleven years of age, only in the firet class ; here 
is a child whose parents have neglected him for years ; 
he should have been out of that class at least two years 
before.” 

1266. It has been suggested that children of school 
age should not be allowed to engage In any wage-earning 
work at all before school hours. I understand you don’t 
think that that regulation would be necessary ?— I think 
there are certain kinds of work which they should not 
be allowed to do ; for instance, dairy work is too heavy 
for any child under fourteen, with school work to do ; 
but there are other trifling occupations, such as deliver- 
ing morning papers, which are not too severe, or going 
to gentlemen’s houses to do the morning “ turns," as so 
many little boys do. 

1267. Do you think street trading a most dangerous 
form of employment?— I think if the gentlemen at this 
table sat down to devise a method of keeping up a con- 
stant supply to the prisons, they could not i**- on a 
better one than this unregulated street trading. 

1268. Have you come across many children who have- 
been utterly ruined by it?— A very considerable number 
have come up before us at the School Attendance Com- 
mittees. We could not trace how far it was due to 
what you would call definite street trading, but to this 
uncontrolled, undisciplined life, which so many of our 
children in the Dublin streets have. 

1269 Are many of these children sent to Industrial 
Schools?— It is almost impossible to get them into In- 
dustrial Schools. When we began the administra- 
tion of the Act, we determined to try a test case, 
and bring it into court. The first case that we brought 
into the Southern Court was one that touched us very 
much. The father was partly paralysed, and the 
mother was dead, and the housekeeper was a halt im- 
becile girl of twenty-one. The father was utterly un- 
able to control his boy, who was running wiM, and the 
father had not seen him for several weeks We brought 
this case to court, and I appeared before the magistrate 
myself, and endeavoured to induce him to take the view 
that it was a reasonable case for an Industrial School. 
The boy was not destitute in the sense of not having a 
father but the father was unable to earn, and, prac- 
tically. the home was miserably poor, and the boy was 
not under proper guardianship. His Worship asked 
me - " Do you say this is not proper guardianship— the 
total* father 11 1 I said; " The guardia* has 
failed ; he is not a proper guardian. He conceded, 1 
believe, on the following day, that the boy was with- 
out proper guardianship. On that day the respected 
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Roman Catholic clergyman responsible for that dis- 
trict, appeared before the court in support of the claim 
that the boy should be admitted to an Industrial 
School ; but the decision was that the boy was not 
“ found wandering,” under the strict language of the Act, 
and, therefore, could not be sent to an Industrial School. 
There is a boy bound to become a criminal. I don t se 
any power on earth that can prevent that boy from be- 
coming a criminal, and yet, at the stage when an In- 
dustrial School might save him from a life of crimina- 
lity, the law, as at present administered, can do no- 

th 1270. You think many of these boys drift into being 
corner boys and bad characters 7-Certainly ; it is the 
surest education that could be devised for them. Ihere 
was a case I came across when looking after a little boy. 

I found he had been off with another lad, who lived in 
the same house. This other lad had just got past the 
school age, and could now defy the School Attendance 
officers. He brought a number of them to the South 
City Markets, and he stole oranges, with which he re- 
galed the party. He was a schoolmaster m crime. He 
was practically training the whole of them, because 
they became participators in the fruits of his plunder. 

1271. Although you entertain very strong views on 
the subject. I don’t understand you to say you would 
forbid street trading altogether, but you would regulate 
it?— I would regulate it. 

1272. You think it is impossible to put it down en- 
tirely?— I think it is. I think such an enactment, if 
made, could not be carried out. There is no use 
making an enactment which cannot be enforced, the 
foolishly good-natured section of the Dublin public 
would defeat you. A large number of them would raise 
an outcry. Many of them perhaps will raise an out- 
cry against any regulations that you may propose. 
There “are a number of people who never stirred a foot 
to bring about a better state of affairs, who would be 
very ready to cry out against any attempt to check 

What about the case of girls— would you still 
recognise it for girls?— If it could be prevented alto- 
gether for girls, it would be well. It seems a ruinous 
sort of education. 

1274. Do you think it could be done? — It would be 
much more possible in the case of girls, as their num- 
ber is much smaller than that of the boys. 

1275. Do you think it is more demoralising in the 
case of girls than in that" of boys? — I think it is too 
roughening. One of the first cases before our Com- 
mittee was this : Two girls were sent out to sell fruit. 
They were kept out in the streets until 10 o’clock at 
night, to the imminent danger of their health. The 
father was in employment, and the mother was in 
frequent employment. There was no domestic necessity 
-except the necessity of having more money to drink. 
What can those girls come to? It is too roughening 
an education. 

1276. Would you permit girls to sell things with 
their mothers ?— That is merely one of the forms of 
begging, it seems to me. I have no idea of the extent 
to which begging is organised ; but I recollect one case 
of its being organised, when I lived on the North 
•Circular-road, near the Phoenix Park gate— I remem- 
ber discovering, after being there for a long time, that 
all the beggars you met between my own house and the 
Gough Statue, were all of the one set. I think the 
woman of the party was the mother of the others. I 
am not quite sure whether they were her own children 
or were obtained for the purpose, but everybody who 
gave to each of those was giving to the one purse. 
They were regularly organised. 

1277. Do you think that street trading leads to 

gambling? — Undoubtedly. Along Stephen’s-green it 

has become quite a sight, sometimes, to see the crowds 
of little boys gambling. I often wondered they were 
so indifferent to selling their papers. There they were 
playing pitch-and-toss, and sometimes cards. It is a 
common thing to see them spread a paper on the 
ground for this purpose. I often wondered they did 
not care more about selling their papers. I suppose 
the business was good, and they did not mind. 

1278. Does that apply only to children selling papers 
in the streets, and not to the children who go delivering 
papers to houses? — I don’t know anything about them. 

1279. Could you say at all how many children attend- 
ing your schools are engaged in street trading? — I am 
not speaking so much as regards my own schools. Our 
numbers are fewer, and we have been able to look after 
them fairly well. Before the Compulsory Act came 
in, in my own immediate charge we had only two 


children not attending school, and they were not street 
trading, and, as far as I know, there are no children 
street trading belonging to my charge. All our chil- 
dren are on the school rolls, and attend fairly well, j 
have been speaking, to-day, more from the point of 
view of the School Attendance Committee. 

1280. At present the School Attendance Committee 
have no power to control the employment of children 
out of school hours in wage earning?— No. Provided 
the children attend school we have no further concern 
with them. I think we have only had one prosecution 
of an employer, as far as I remember. We had to 
notice a good many, and as there was plenty of labour 
to be had, they at once discharged tire children in almost 
every case. 

1281. Do you think there are many cases of excessive 
child labour in Dublin ? — I hardly think so. 

1282. In England they found cases of children being 
worked as many as fifty hours a week, in addition to 
the school hours — thirty, forty, and fifty hours’ addi- 
tional work? — What strikes one most, in going from 
Ireland to England, is, you will find boys and girls, 
and even children, doing work that men and women 
are glad to get here, because there is so little regular 
employment for the people here, and so much in Eng- 
lish towns ; they employ boys and girls, and mere 
children, in England, to do work, where there is no 
such necessity here, as there are abundance of unem- 
ployed people. 

1283. You don’t think Dublin affords cases of this 
excessive child labour that was brought under notice 
in England? — You would be more likely to find that in 
Belfast. 

1284. We will go into that question there, too ; but 
you think there are not many cases in Dublin?— It has 
not come to my knowledge. Of course, it might be 
without my knowledge. 

1285. As regards Saturday trading, is Saturday a 
harder day with these children than any other day of 
the week, by reason of long hours ? — The children trad- 
ing in the streets undoubtedly remain out late on 
Saturday nights. 

1286. Have they any work on Sundays ? — There is a 
small trade on Sundays, too. 

1287. In what way? — Selling papers and fruit. 

1288. It came out, also, in England, that some of 
the hardest cases of overwork for boys were in barbers’ 
shops, and for girls in laundries. Do you think there 
are cases of that kind in Dublin ? — I don’t think there 
are many. Eor instance, girls in laundries are not of 
the age you contemplate ; at least, I should be surprised 
if they were, because there are so many older ones 
anxious to get work, even for the smallest wages. It 
might be without my knowledge. 

1289. In England the conclusion come to was that 
these children of school age in some employment might 
reasonably be worked for twenty to twenty-five hours a 
week, in addition to their school hours, without injury 
to their health? — That seems reasonable. . 

1290. Is there any general suggestion you have to 
make, outside the Liverpool licensing system, for the 
improvement of the law? — I think our great urgent 
need is the Day Industrial Schools. One reason I have 
not spoken for the Truant Schools is, I think there 
would be so few cases to be sent to those, that it would 
be maintaining them to no purpose, and that, in fact, 
you would not get people to establish them— there 
would be so few qualified for them. But Day Indus- 
trial Schools would, I believe, effect a wonderful refor- 
mation. 

1291. These would be only in large cities like Dublin, 
Belfast, and Cork ? — Yes. I think powers have been 
proposed to be given, in a draft Bill introduced by the 
Lord Mayor, into the House of Commons, that where 
there is no Day Industrial School, they might be com- 
mitted, either for the full term or for a temporary 
period, to a certified Industrial School. 

1292. Mr. Bagwell. — You spoke of the feeble powers 
which the Attendance Committee have? — Yes. 

1293. What further powers would you propose to 

give in order to strengthen them? — I think, for o 
thing, prosecutions might be allowed more frequently- 
You cannot prosecute within two months of a form 
prosecution. That is one point. The other is, the 
is no compulsion whatever for the child. The c 
pulsion is entirely upon the parent. Most of yo® , 
the story of the boy who threatened his father tha 
would stay from school and get him fined. T 

1294. You think that would be met by the Day 
dustrial Schools? — Yes. 
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1295. And that they would have a deterrent effect ? — 

1295*. Yon think a parent might tell his child that 
if he behaved improperly he would be sent to a Day 
Industrial School, and that it would be a deterrent in 
that way?— Yes; boys would get to know themselves 
that they would have to choose between going to school 
from 10 to 3 and going to a school where they would 
have to put in an appearance at 8 o’clock in tho morn- 
ing and remain until 6 in the evening, and they would 
show their preference for the shorter hours. 

1296. As to the police acting as truant officers, can 
you say how that can be done — if the boys have not 
committed any crime, how could the police help you : 
there are large numbers of boys standing outside the 
school, and the police are walking up and down, and 
don’t do anything to drive them in. How could that 
be got over — what sort of instructions to the police 
could get over that? — Here is one of the commonest 
things that happen. A parent brings a boy to one of 
the large schools, and brings him in, perhaps, after 
giving him a good thrashing, and the parent is scarcely 
gone when the boy is out again. There is nothing in 
the street to interfere with his freedom. He goes off 
with a lot of other boys. We have found almost uni- 
formly that the boys “ mitcli ” in groups. We constantly 
hear from the boys who come before us who their com- 
panions are. The inspectors will tell us that a group 
consisting of so many boys is constantly to be found 
in such a court, and they are there day after day 
during the hours when they ought to be in school, edu- 
cating themselves and all others they can get hold of 
in evil ways. If society is going to stand upon cere- 
mony and refuse to interfere with those by means of the 
police, society deserves to have to pay the cost that 
will be incurred in after days. There seems to be nothing 
out of keeping in the proposal that a policeman should 
be required to take action. He is going on his beat, 
and he is as well doing that as anything else. When 
he meets these boys he should require to know, “ Which 
of you are exempt from school attendance, what are 
your names, and where do you live ? ’’ 

1297-8. So far as street traders went badges would 
help that? — Yes. A word, merely in passing, as to 
the state of the streets during the time that all chil- 
dren of school age ought to be in school, that is from, 
say, half -past 10 in the morning — the last hour for 
the stragglers to arrive in school — up to half-past 2 in 
the afternoon, when the first of the children begin to 
leave. I got a very intelligent man to perambulate the 
streets during those hours, going once through each 
street. He did my own division first, and then he did 
the South-West division. It took him about three days 
to do each division. He took the list of streets from 
the voters’ lists, and he walked once through each 
street, and noted the number of children who appeared 
to be between the ages of six and fourteen, whom he met 
in each street. In my division he found 1,216 chil- 
dren, all apparently of school age, between those hours 
—all, apparently, children who were not ill, and who 
could go to school. He found a somewhat larger num- 
ber in the South-West Division, and the conclusion we 
came to was, that at any given moment between half- 
past 10 and half -past 2 o’clock, you would find 5,000 
children of school age, as far as could he judged, on 
the streets of Dublin. These would not be sickly chil- 
dren, who would be confined to the house through ill- 
ness ; but they would be truant and idle children. 
Some of them would be kept at home by their parents. 
Parents have no appreciation of the ruin they are 
bringing on their children. I calculate that 5,000 
children would be found, on an ordinary day, on the 
a * an y time during school hours, and these are 
children whom the Act contemplated having in school. 

1299. Have you found any diminution in attendance 
caused by the abolition of results’ fees? — Not in Dub- 
lin, because, during that period we have been working 
the Act as hard as we knew how, and bringing all the 
influence that we could command in the same direction. 
tv 00' Throughout the country there is a falling off. 
that would be through the fault of the teachers relaxing 
their efforts? — That is not much so in Dublin. There 
has been a tendency on the part of some of them to 
hrow over unduly on the School Attendance officers the 
task of securing attendance. We have had contro- 
27 w *th some of the teachers, who wanted to insist 
hat now they have no duty whatsoever with regard 
to securing attendances. 

301. Formerly, they had a direct money interest in 
securing attendances. You have referred to the de- 
rease m the number of tradesmen. Is there any 
general cause to which you can attribute that, because 


Dublin is not doing badly : it is a flourishing town, and 
the population is increasing? — A very large number 
are living by casual labour ; and my point is, that this 
concerns a large number of them— that nothing is being 
done to fit them to be producers of any kind. An enor- 
mous mass of our population are hangers-on of the more 
prosperous classes. The moment the wealthier families 
leave town in the month of July there is thrown upon 
the charities of the city an enormous number of people, 
who have been merely living upon the couple of days’ 
work a week, and the droppings of the larger houses. I 
maintain that that is an unwholesome state of things. 
When you speak of Dublin being a well-to-do city, I 
think you forget what has been stated, on the authority 
of Sir Thomas Pile, who was, I think, your first wit- 
ness, that, in comparison with other cities, Dublin is 
relatively the poorest in the kingdom. There is a 
larger number of people living on the absolute verge 
of poverty, and, if it were not for the passive type 
of character so largely represented among our people, 
there would be a regular rising in the city, for there are 
large numbers of people living on such small sums of 
money that we who know them wonder how they keep 
body and soul together. 

1302. Do you attribute that to people coming into 
the town from outside ? — Partly to that. The broken- 
down gravitate to Dublin from all parts of the country, 
to a large extent. The hospitals draw some. The 
very kindness and sympathy, that they meet in Dublin 
draw a great many, and when they find they meet 
with sympathy they settle down. 

1303. The north side of Dublin is the worst place? — 
The part that Mr. Connell testified about is the worst 
place, undoubtedly. 

1304. Mr. Weber Smyth told us he differed a little 
bit from other people about the girls. He said he thought 
the girls who were hawking such things as fish, with 
their mothers — he mentioned Stephen-street particu- 
larly — grew up to follow the occupation of their mothers, 
to take their places, and to become respectable members 
of society. That is not your experience? — I cannot 
speak from personal knowledge of the outcome of it ; 
but I think it is a dangerous position. Of course, in 
fish hawking they are dealing with women — house- 
keepers, and so on. 

1305. It was that particular class struck him? — 
That class would be different from newspaper sellers 
or fruit sellers. Their dealings would be solely with 
women — housekeepers. 

1306. You consider it exceptional, assuming his evi- 
dence to be correct? — Yes. 

1307. What is the date of your return of the National 
Board 32,000, in your Memorandum? — That is in the 
year 1897. That was the total number on the roll of 
the National Schools in all four districts. 

1308. It is greatly modified now, of course ? — Yes. 

1309. There are 7,000 not on the rolls, and 5,000 
truants. That is, there are 7,000 between the ages of 
six and fourteen not on the rolls of any school ? — That 
is the result of my calculation. 

1310. Curiously, that is Mr. Connell’s calculation ? — 

I think he probably got it from me, because I was a 
member of a sub-committee who drew up the figures. 
They were challenged, and I went through them several 
times. They can only be an approximation. I took 
the Census figures of 1891, and approximated to it, 
and I think you will find, when the returns come out, 
they will be something near it. I only hope, for the 
sake of the city, that my figures will prove incorrect. 

1311. I am not talking, now, of the truants, or of 
those on the rolls, but of the 7,000 not on the rolls, 
which is an enormous number. What can he done to 
get them on the rolls ? — I have spoken of it over and 
over again to the School Attendance officers. Our in- 
spectors are unable to trace them, owing partly to re- 
movals. There must be a large number whose existence 
is concealed by their parents. 

1312. How is it that the National Board could get hold 
of the numbers, and you could not get hold of the 
people whom the numbers represent ?— It is not the 
National Board get hold of the numbers. They are 
got from the Census returns of 1891. Here is the basis 
of my calculation. In the school Census week of 1891 
they took the census of all children at school between 
three and sixteen years of age. The total of all ages 
up to sixteen was 26,000 who attended on any day during 
that week. We deduct those over fourteen and those 
under six — we can take only an approximate number — 
and bring out that there was a probable attendance at 
school in that period of the school compulsion ages, of 
under 18,000 children. The 18,000 I have given you in- 
cludes the numbers that are to be found in all sorts of 
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April 22, 1902. schools— endowed schools, Christian Brothers’ schools, 
— and so on. In the long run we made out there were 

Bev. Gilbert about 18i00 o children of the school compulsion age pre- 

i< 10 ' sent during Census week, and, taking in all the schools, 
that there were about 27,000 on the rolls, 
schools, Christian Brothers’ schools, and so on. In 
the long run we made out there were about 18,000 chil- 
dren of the school compulsion age present on that day, 
and, taking in all the schools, that there were about 

27.000 on the rolls. 

1313. According to your view, at a given hour on a 
given day less than half the children of Dublin were 
at school?— That is the result. There were about 

40.000 children who ought to have been in school 
at that period. From six to fourteen, in schools of 
every type, we found there were only about 18,000 
present. If you add 2,000 to that, as representing the 
number taught at home, you have 20,000 children being 
taught out of 40,000 whom the Act contemplated. We 
found, by calculation, there would be about 10,000 of 
these who would be on the rolls, but were absent during 
that week, and that would still leave about 10,000 who 
were not on the roll. We reckon we have reduced that 
by about 3,000, and that would still leave 7,000 that we 
have not got on the rolls. 

1314. There mustjbe a defect in some organization 
somewhere, that all' these thousands of children can 
escape observation altogether. How do you account for 
the difficulty of finding the children ? — I cannot account 
for it, and I would respectfully ask the Committee to 
turn their attention to this point when they get the 
Census returns. A special return is being made of 
children of school attendance age. 

1315. There is not much street trading during school 
hours. Still, you think a great many street traders 
don’t go to school? — Yes. 

1316. As to dishonesty, it was shown in England 
that it was a common habit for children to go into 
markets and pick up unconsidered trifles wherever they 
could get them. You gave us one case in the South 
City Markets. Is that a common thing? — I have no 
idea whether it is common ; but one of the children was 
returned to me a short time ago, by the inspector, as 
“running about the streets, stealing oranges, and so 
forth.” 

1317. In what other place in the city, besides the 
South City Markets, would they have a chance of that 
sort of pilfering ?— All along the streets of Dublin 
the wares are so exposed. 

1318. You have said that a good many go into the 
army and the militia. Those who join the militia only 
go away for a few weeks every year ? — Yes. 

1319. They must be occupied some way during the 
remainder of the year — I don’t refer to a time of war, 
when the militia is embodied, but to the normal state 
of affairs, when they are away only for a few weeks 
in the year. These people must be employed. The 
militia does not account for it in any way. Of course, 
the army does. You don’t go as far as to say that 
these militia men, of which there must be a large num- 
ber from the street-trading class, have no definite regu- 
lar occupation during the nine months of the year 

when they are not in training? — They are merely casual 
labourers, and corner boys, a good many of them. 

1320. You think, on the whole, street trading is a 
bad look out? — It is a bad training. 

1321. You were speaking about employment in Dub- 
lin. You think organised labour is not increasing? — 
No. it is not. 

1322. And you think the vagabond class is increasing 
and organised labour is decreasing ? — That, at any rate, 
was the conclusion from the figures of 1891 and 1881, 
and I would respectfully ask the Committee to turn 
their attention to that point. 

1323. You are disposed to think that there has been 
some improvement within the last ten years ?— I think 
there is ; but during the previous ten years there was 
a retrogression. I hope you have the figures as to 
school attendance, which I have given, correctly. 
Taking all the schools, and deducting from them the 
numbers from fourteen to sixteen and under six, we 
found there were under 18,000 children present during 
the Census week — who made any attendance at all in 
Census week, 1891. Taking the figures from the same 
Census Book, we found there would be about 40,000 
children of the ages contemplated by the Act. The re- 
sult would be, under 18,000 of those were in school. 
If you allow about 2,000 for those taught at home you 
would reach the result that only about half the total 
number of children were in school during that Census 
week. Then, if you add about one-half to get the num- 
ber on the rolls, you would have about 30,000 on the 
rolls of the schools, or being taught at home, and this 
would still leave about 10,000. That was the figure 


we had to face. I have calculated it in every form 
I could. When we came to ask the Registrar-General 
in 1897, he told us we had 44,000 children to account 
for. We thought he had given too many, perhans 
and so we took 40,000. 

1324-5. Mr. Fagan.— It appears that the great object 
which you, and those who are working with you have 
is to get the children to attend school? — Yes. ’ 

1326. That being the case, it would be very desirable 
to have accommodation for children of that class of a 
sanitary character? — Surely. 

1327. As a matter of fact, do you know is there 
any deficiency from that point of view in the Dublin 
schools? — In the main the Dublin schools are fairly 
good. There has been a marvellous advance within 
the last twenty years, both in the matter of school 
accommodation and in the condition of the schools. 

1328. Have you visited many of these schools when 
there was what you would consider a full attendance 
at them? — I have not visited many schools. I have 
worked in different parts of Dublin — in five large 
parishes in Dublin — and know all the schools of my 
own denomination very well ; and I see a great many 
newly-built schools of the most splendid modern type 
that could be. There is some censure in the Appendix 
to the Report of the Commissioners of a year or two 
ago, on the condition of a good many of the schools ; 
but I don’t think that applies to Dublin schools. 

1329. There was a letter, which appeared in the 
papers a short time ago, complaining that the accom- 
modation provided for children in schools was insuffi- 
cient? — There is a deficiency in amount, if that is the 
point. 

1330. The accommodation is not sufficient? — On the 
north side of Dublin there is a decided deficiency of 
school accommodation. The schools are not large 
enough, and one result is that some of the undesirable 
children, whom we send in from the streets, cannot get 
into the schools. 

1331. If you have not accommodation for these chil- 
dren, what is the use of making the great effort to 
get this enormous number of children, who, you say, 
won’t attend school, to do so? — The accommodation 
must be provided. 

1332. As a matter of fact, it is not at present?— On 
the south side it is fairly good. I don’t think there is 
much lack of accommodation. 

1333. Assuming you had power to collect and send 
into school the children that don’t attend school, would 
you have sufficient accommodation? — We would not. 
It is merciful of them not to come, at present. Schools 
are, however, rapidly being built. Whitefriars’-street, 
St. Mark’s, St. George’s, and the North Strand schools 
have been built, and five school-houses have been built 
ii St. Paul’s parish during the past eighteen years. 
There are many others besides. 

1334. You think this is a matter that should come 
before the public very forcibly, and before the Com- 
missioners of National Education ? — I believe the Com- 
missioners have taken notice of this question. We have 
sent a resolution to them from a recent conference of 
School Attendance Committees. 


1335. Have you considered at all the cubic air space 
you would consider sufficient for the health of a child 
in school? — Hitherto, up to this last year or two, no 
notice was taken of cubic air space in the measurement 
of our schools. Merely floor space was measured. The 
question of cubic space is most vital. But no matter 
how high the school-room is the space of 8 feet 
square is not sufficient. It crowds the children too 
much. There is a great deal still to be done in the 
way of school-building improvements. 

Mr. Bagwell. — The Local Government Board have 
always insisted on cubic measurement, but the National 
Board did not, for this reason, that nobody slept in the 
schools, and that they were only occupied for a tew 
hours a day. That was the point. 

1336. Mr. Fagan.— B ut the cubic space would be very 
different for sleeping accommodation from what worn 
be required in a school? — I have been in a school-room 
where before the close of the day both teachers a 
pupils looked utterly fagged out from the close air. 

1337. You think it positively injurious to the cttua, 
from a purely educational point of view, not to n 
proper space ? — Yes ; but there has been a very rap 
rise in schools in Dublin within the last ten years, 
have not seen anything like it at all. 

1338. Have you ever considered the question ot * 
way of employing these children after school no 

the case where their home surroundings are rea V 
prejudicial to their morals, and health, and 60 . „ 
Have you ever considered the question of P r . 
means of occupation for children of that class, 
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unhealthy districts of the city ?— I don’t know very -ell 
how you can organise occupations for them. 

1339. Or amusement — I will put it in that way? — 
They have fairly good opportunities now-; better than 
they used to be. Stephen’s-green is thronged every 
afternoon with children. 

1340. You cannot expect children from the North side 
-to come over ? — They are not so well off as on the South 
side, where they also have the Brabazon playgrounds. 

1341. Do you think the schools with the little play- 
yards attached might be utilised by the children after 
school hours ? — I don’t think you could get school mana- 
gers to do it, because who would pay for all the broken 
glass ? 

1342. If the children were under supervision? — Who 
would pay for the supervision ? 

1343. Then it is a matter of money simply? — Yes, a 
matter of money. In Germany there are play-schools 
for the children for the afternoon. There are also after- 
noon classes. The schools begin in Germany very early 
in the morning — about 7 o’clock, and the ordinary day’s 
-work is done at 12 o’clock — and then the young 
children go to the play-schools, the girls go to cookery 
classes, or such like, and the boys go to classes for tech- 
nical instruction. 

1344. Do you think it would be an advantage to get 
our children to attend in school earlier than they do at 
present ? — If you could do it ; but I don’t think you 
could. 

1345. Why? — The whole habits of our people are so 
late. If you go through the streets at night you will 
find an enormous number of children in the streets be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock. It strikes a stranger very 
much, but it arises partly out of the habits of the 
people. Living in one single room, as so many of them 
do, it is impossible to prepare to go to bed until every- 
one is ready to go to bed. 

1346. Would it not be well to get those children out 
of those unhealthy rooms much earlier in the morning ? 
—It is not easy to change the habits of a people by a 
stroke of legislation. Undoubtedly there has been a 
great advance in the earliness of school attendance in 
recent times, and I know a great deal can be done. 

1347. Mr. Mulhall. — I think you indicated that 
were a system of licensinig adopted by the Corporation, a 
certain class might offer opposition to it? — I think it 
more than likely. 

1347a. To what class do you refer? — I don't know 


specially, except those good-natured people that would 
not interfere with anybody’s liberty, but would let 
everybody do just as they liked. 

1348. We have had here representatives of the police, 
the Corporation, and philanthropic bodies, and they all 
agree that some regulations ought to be enforced in tins 
matter of street trading. May I take it then that the 
opposition which you suggest may possibly come, from 
certain good-natured people, will not be a very serious 
one ?— I don’t think so ; but it is hard sometimes to deal 
with the languor and indifference of those who have to 
administer the law. Sometimes, in our School Atten- 
dance Committee, some of the lay members are not as 
enthusiastic in enforcing the school attendance regula- 
tions as they might be. 

1348a. There was some opposition to the establish- 
ment of School Attendance Committees ? — Yes ; and 
even in carrying it out some people did not want to 
press hard on the people, but wished to let them carry 
on as they liked. 

1349. But you agree with the other witnesses that 
something is required to be done?— Oh, surely. 

1350. Chairman. — There is just one other question T 
would like to put to you, Mr. Mahaffy. Do you think 
it is a bad thing to have these children taken to the 
police courts? — Yes. I think, as far as possible, that 
should be avoided. 
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1351. There was a suggestion made here that there 
should be what they call a child’s court, or special court 
for children? — Yes. I think that is au admirable sug- 
gestion. I only heard of it recently. Sometimes we 
hold over the children, and over the parents more espe- 
cially, the terror of having to send them to the police 
court ; but we don’t like to send them to the police 
court for any cause whatsoever. And even though the 
children sent to prison are not imprisoned along with 
bad characters, there is this to be said, that pending 
their being sent to prison, if a child is imprisoned for 
street-trading, or anything of that kind, they are in the 
lock-up cell with the worst of characters, and in the 
prison van they travel with the worst of characters, and 
hear the worst of language. It is a sad, but true, fact ; 
and everything that could be done to separate the child- 
ren from that class would be desirable ; and I don’t see 
what hardship there would be, even if it meant a little 
expense in providing a special court for dealing wi.n 
these children’s cases. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. J. J. Nagle, examined. 


1352. Chairman. — Mr. Nagle, I understand that you 
•wish to make some statement? — Yes, sir, I do. The 
only statement I wish to make is, that on last Friday 
the Rev. Mr. Connell stated here — as I read in the pub- 
lic press — that publicans were in the habit of employ- 
ing boys of tender ages in delivering what are known as 
tissues to their clients, and that he considered that was 
very wrong ; and so do I, if it was true. But it is not 
so. It is quite inaccurate. There is but one agency 
for the distribution of these tissues in Dublin, and it is 
not in any way connected with any publican or any 
public-house. 

1353. Are you speaking now for yourself alone, or are 
you representing others in an official position? — I am 
speaking for myself alone. I am a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Vintners’ Association, and I am a past 
chairman and past trustee ; but I have no authority or 
mandate from them. I, simply seeing the statement 
made, thought it would be only fair to myself person- 
ally, and, of course, to my fellows, that a statement 
which would accuse us of conducting betting-shops 
should be set right, because we are, of course, all aware 
that betting in any house, and especially in public- 
houses, is against the law. 

1354. There is only one agency? — Yes. There is only 
one agency in Dublin for distributing tissues, and they 
employ seventeen boys at the work. Then, another 
statement which I wish to refer to, is a statement that 
boye engaged, in street trading spend a great deal of 
their money in buying drink. Well, I have a great deal 
of experience of the public-house business in Dublin, 
and I might say I think that statement is also erro- 
neous ; because the law provides that no person under 
sixteen years of age can be supplied with drink for 
consumption on the premises, and the penalties are 


severe— 20s. for the first offence, 40s. for the second, 
and £5 for every subsequent offence. From my per- 
sonal knowledge, I will say that for the last five or six 
years there has not been a single prosecution or case 
made by the police with reference to this particular of- 
fence. I don’t believe there was even a prosecution. I 
will certainly say there was no conviction ; but I believe 
there was no prosecution either. Therefore, of course, 
it would not be correct to say they were supplied with 
drink. I should like to add, with reference to these 
children trading on the streets, that we cannot keep 
them out of the public-houses. I myself employ a man, 
and pay him 17s. a week, to keep them out of my 
place ; not from philanthropic motives either, but 
simply to keep them from being a nuisance about the 
place. But it would be an excellent thing, talking from 
the philanthropic point of view, if some provision could 
be made to keep young children off the streets after 8 
o’clock at night, and more especially girls. Because, 
within my own knowledge, I believe the ranks of un- 
fortunate women are largely supplemented by street- 
trading children, and if the Committee inquired in 
places where these people are to be found — as in the 
Westmoreland Lock Hospital, and places of that sort 
—I think they would find my statement would be con- 
firmed. 

1355. I suppose your object. Mr. Nagle, was to put 
your statement on record. That has now been done, 
and it will appear in the evidence ?— That was my only 
object in coming here to make this statement, as the 
matter did crop up in the papers, and it did strike me 
that it would be a good thing if young children, and 
especially young girls, were removed from the streets 
at an early hour in the night, by some means or other. 


Mr. J. J. 
Nagle. 


The Witness then withdrew. 

The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 25th. 
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FIFTH DAY. 7 — FRIDAY, APRIL 25th, 1902. 

AT DUBLIN CASTLF 


Present -.—Sir Frederic F. J. Cullinan, C.B. (Chairman); Mr. Richard Bagwell, D.L. ; Mr. John 
Fagan, F.R.C.S.I. ; Mr. John Mulhall. 

Mr. William Langran, Secretary 


Chairman.— Before we proceed with the business this league, Sir Malcolm Inglis, and of our sincere sym- 

morning, I wish, on behalf of the Committee, to place pathy with Lady Inglis and her family in the sad be- 

on record the expression of our deep regret at the loss reavement that has fallen on them, 
which we have sustained through the death of our col- 


Mr.T C- 
Harrington, 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. T. C. Harhincton, m.p.), examined. 


1356. Chairman.— My Lord Mayor, we had some evi- . 
dence already from the gentlemen nominated by the 
Corporation, and, as I know that your lordship’s time 
is very valuable, I do not propose taking you over any 
of the same ground that I can possibly avoid. But 
there are a few questions that I must put you, that I 
have already put to Sir Thomas Pile and others. May 
I ask whether you approve generally of the Liverpool 
regulations ?— Yes ; I have just glanced over the Liver- 
pool regulations, and I approve of them generally. Of 
course, there are some difficulties in the way of their 
adoption by the Corporation of Dublin, but I think 
they give very good ground to go upon in any regula- 
tions that we would have to devise. 

1357. In Liverpool the present regulation is that 
licences are granted to children from eleven to fourteen 
years of age? — Yes. 

1358. It is proposed in Liverpool to extend the maxi- 
mum limit to sixteen. Do you think that that would 
be a good thing? — Well, yes. I certainly think, if you 
are regulating the street trading of children at all, it 
would be very well to regulate it up to an age at which 
they are fitted to take up some other position. 

1359. All the Corporation witnesses were unanimous 
in approving of the extension of the maximum limit. 
Some of them went even beyond sixteen. But there was 
some difference of opinion as to the minimum limit. 
Sir Thomas Pile would reduce it to ten, and, in some 
cases, possibly nine. Alderman Ireland, on the con- 
trary, I think, was in favour of twelve as being fixed 
as the minimum ?— That is fixing it as the minimum 
age for permitting trading at all. 

1360. For permitting licences? — I think ten would 
be a very good minimum age to start with. 

1361. Do you think eleven is a little too old ? — Eleven 
is, probably, a little too old. I think we might com- 
mence at ten. 

1362. Tell us why you think ten would be better than 
eleven? — If once you permit street trading at all by 
children — and I think the circumstances of Dublin are 
very exceptional — if the children are to contribute in 
any way towards the support of the other members of 
the family, ten is about the age at which, if you do not 
interfere with their attendance at school, they might 
commence to be industrious, and help the other members 
of the family. Of course, I regard street trading for 
children of itself as a very great evil, and it is only 
by way of regulating the evil that I should be inclined 
to give recommendations with regard to it. It is not a 
system that I approve of. 

1363. You think it is an evil, but a necessary evil 
Until we get into a more satisfactory state ? — Yes. My 
experience of Dublin is that it is a very great evil, and 
has a demoralising influence on the children, and I 
think it is particularly disastrous as an evil on girls — 
and particularly dangerous. 

1364. Do you think that a great deal of the evil 
would be done away with if we had regulations for the 
street trading?— I think so. I think — glancing 
over the Liverpool regulations, I see no limitation as 
to the number trading. I think there should be a limi- 
tation as to the number of licences. A good deal of 
the evil arising from the system of street trading by 
children arises from the congregation of a number of 
children at a particular place. They have a very de- 
moralising influence on one ar other. And I think that 
any regulations should limit the number of children 


engaged in a particular occupation of street trading ; 
and there should also be some limitation as to the num- 
ber of them congregating in a particular place. 

1365. If you limit the numbers, don’t you think that 
there might be a good deal of distress in consequence?— 

I don’t know. Of course, something will have to be 
done to supply occupation. The mere restriction of 
street trading itself would be of very little good if no 
means of giving occupation to those prevented from 
street trading. I think that something of that kind 
can be done ; but, if the licences are given to well-con- 
ducted persons, and, if they are given to a fairly good 
number, there is no reason why any particular grievance 
should arise from that cause. It is the large number 
that go into this business of street trading that contri- 
butes very largely to the evil, because they importune 
the passers-by, and they convert what is called trading 
into begging. That would be, to a great extent, pre- 
vented by the limitation of the licences. 

1366. There is one point on which the English Com- 
mittee dwell in particular, and that was. that the char- 
acter of the child or the character of the parent was 
to form no element in the question of whether or not 
he was to get a licence. The. English Committee thought 
that it would be a very bad thing indeed if the child 
was not given a licence because of poverty, or because 
of character? — Well, I do not think that I can go quite 
with the English Committee in that respect. If a 
child of that age is on the street, unless there is some 
parent or guardian with the child, the child is a stray 
child. If the parents, or the guardian, are responsible 
for the child, and he is contributing to their support, 
or the support of other members of the family, there is 
no reason why their conduct is not to be taken into con- 
sideration, and their relations with the child. There 
is no reason why that should not be taken into considera- 
tion in granting licences. My idea is that it is mis- 
taken philanthropy to say that a child who has no guar- 
dian or no parent to look after him, should have a right 
to compete in this street trading quite as well as any- 
one else. That is not the place to give the child an 
opportunity of competing. It is in an Industrial 
School, or some place like that, that that child should 
get a start in, and not in the street. 

1367. Assuming that we had regulations something 
similar to those in Liverpool, any child begging or 
going into a public-house to sell anything, or getting in 
people’s way, or shouting and creating annoyance in the 
street — any child breaking any of those bye-laws would 
lose his licence? — Yes ; thaVis so. I suppose the licence 
would be lost or temporarily suspended. 

1368. Yes?— But it is in the carrying out of the re- 
gulations, and in relation to the infringement of m 
regulations, that the whole difficulty of the subject co - 
sists. If it were possible to regulate street trading in 
such a manner that we would not have to take the chii- 
ren and send them to prison, the problem would be ve y 
easily settled. But I am very strongly opposed to a J 
thing that would impose imprisonment for a breacn 
one of these regulations. 

1369. As regards girls, you express a strong opinion 

that they should not be allowed to trade at all* > 
I do not quite say that ; but I certainly think that • 
are certain cases in which girls might be allowea 
trade. They should be restricted to the i 

which they trade. And what I speak of particu 

as to congregations of persons, applies especia T 
girls. I would not have girls and b‘ys engaged in 
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same trade, constantly competing with one another at 
the corners of streets where passengers are passing by. 
If there were any regulations, I would try to separate 
them. 

1370. Would you allow girls to sell newspapers at all ? 
_T must confess, I would not. I would prefer that 
they should not. They might sell fruit or flowers. 

1371. But not newspapers ?— No ; I do not think that 
that is desirable. 

1372. If there was a regulation that the girls were 
not allowed, to trade in any way in the street after a 
certain hour in the evening— say 7 o’clock— would not 
that take a great deal away from the evil of the street 
trading of girls? — Seven is too early an hour, I should 
think. Seven in the winter, of course, would do. I 
would not allow girls to trade in the streets after dark. 

1373. We know that you take a great interest in the 
establishment of Day Industrial Schools. Do you think 
that Day Industrial Schools form an essential part of 
any measures that may be taken for dealing with this 
question ?— I think so, undoubtedly. I think it would 
be a very great help. In fact, I think it would be very 
difficult for you to regulate street trading without some 
means of giving occupation to the children, and give 
them some industrial training. Our Industrial Schools 
in this country are confined, I may say, altogether to 
the deserted or orphan children who are picked up in 
the streets, and sent away to distances. There is no 
reason why, dealing with the large masses of the poor 
in Dublin, we should not have a Day Industrial School, 
where children might be taught something besides beg- 
ging in the streets, or selling as an excuse for begging. 

1374. Would the children who would be sent to Day 
Industrial Schools be. mainly truants from the other 
schools? — I should like to give the Day Industrial 
School a better prospect than that. I would like to 
have a Day Industrial School that would do with child- 
ren of the poorer classes that would be sent there, not 
necessarily as a punishment or labour. And, then, 
truant children should be sent compulsorily to attend 
that school just as children are now taken under the 
School Attendance Committee, and compulsorily sent 
to schools. 


1375. Would you also send to Day Industrial Schools, 
if established, children who had been licensed to trade 
in the streets, and who had broken their licences? — Cer- 
tainly I would. I think that the Day Industrial 
School could be made exceedingly useful to take those 
children and give them a voluntary training during 
certain hours of the day, when they might desire to 
have recourse to the schools, to try and fit them for 
something else. At the present time the object of our 
technical system jn this country seems to be to give an 
education to the better class of the working people ; 
and there seems to be no remedy in it for the children 
who are on the streets, and have recourse to the streets 
for their living. There seems to be no remedy in it 
for those, and I think our system of Technical Educa- 
tion should be so managed that we might give to girls, 
for instance, who are trading in the streets, an oppor- 
tunity of being trained as domestic servants, which is a 
tremendous necessity in this country, and to give to boys 
an opportunity of being brought in contact with some 
industrial training, so that we might draw forth their 
tastes and know what they would be fitted for. 

1376. The Day Industrial Schools are mixed — both 
boys and girls attend ?— Not mixed in the sense of both 
being in the same school. 

1377. I think that is so? — Oh, I mean I do not ap- 
P r °'’JL°i that. I do not approve of it at all. 

J think they are all mixed in England. 
to79. Mr. Fagan. — Boys and girls are in the same 
m, up to fourteen? — I should be very strongly op- 
posed to that. The meaning of that is, they get no 
is '& ui twining at all. It is a punishment ; and it 
™" er “ amusement, perhaps, to some of them. 

Chairman. — A re we to take it that your scheme 
rat d v 6 } iave a separate school for boys and a sepa- 
tw' t°? 1°F girfs?— Certainly. And I would have 
_ , , Industrial Schools in reality, where something 
nJ| be T, taUght t0 t h€ children, 
uarant" But children would come home to their 
p rwo every evenin g ?— Yes. 

sohnm school at 8 in the morning, and 

tS* 6 in evening ?-Yes. And I would allow 

tradinrr • ren ,, to 8° voluntarily to these schools— children 
of the^av ^ streets licences in the early hours 

tradirm .7 oul , d license those, children for street 
hours L° U L ts ! de t5ie school hours? — Yes, outside the 
urs of tlleir attendance at the schools. 


1384. According to the evidence there is very little April 25, 1902. 

street trading in the morning ? — Very little. 

1385. And the majority is in the evening? — Yes, with Mr- T - C. 
persons coming from business. The evening papers Harrington, 
are then usually out, and that is the time that they M - p - 
come out on the street. The dangerous hours are after 
nightfall. 

1386. Supposing you had a girls’ Day Industrial 
School, and the children do not go home from it until 
6 m the evening, there would be very little time then 
for any street trading? — I would have the girls sent 
home, certainly, after dark, because their street trading 
cannot be very profitable to them after that ; and the 
respectable persons to whom they would sell are off the 
streets after that hour. 

1387. A great deal of street trading, especially in 
newspapers, goes on between 6 and 7 in the evening?— 
les, up to 7. Very little of it after 7 o’clock ; but, as 
I have said, I am rather opposed to girls being engaged 
m the newspaper-selling business in the street. 

1388. - There is another difficulty would arise with 
regard to Industrial Schools, if you extended the age 
for street trading up to sixteen. Of course, Industrial 
Schools are meant for children under fourteen years of 
age, and no child over fourteen can he sent to a school 
at all?— That is, of course, under the present regula- 
tions ; but if you do extend the age for street trading 
I think you should extend the age for Day Industrial 
Schoo s as well. My belief is the Day Industrial 
Schools would enable boys to learn something which 
would get them out of street trading. 

. 1389 - There is a difficulty that would arise— that mix- 
ing young children with the older children from the 
streets would not be advisable?— Of course, that would 
be so if yon had a school entirely confined to truants ; 
but I am speaking of a large Industrial School, where 
the children of the poorer classes would have an oppor- 
tunity of industrial training. I don’t think an ad- 
mixture of boys taken off the street and put in for a 
time during the day and going back to their homes 
could do very much harm. 

1390. You think the mixing of these street-trading 
children of between fourteen and sixteen would not 
have a very strong effect on the young children ?— Not 
if they were properly supervised, and the school was 
well managed. If they went to school for industrial 
training they would be kept fully occupied while there. 

1391. In order to carry out your idea there should be 
an alteration in the Industrial School Act so as to 
enable these children to be sent to Industrial Schools 
up to sixteen ? — That is, providing the limit for street 
trading is sixteen years. 

1392. We got evidence here to the effect that there are 
strong objections to sending these young children to 
the police court, if there is a breach of regulations, or 
any crime committed, and that it would be a very 
desirable thing to establish what lias been spoken of as 
a child’s court? — I cannot imagine a greater evil for 
a child than to have to sit in one of our Dublin police 
courts for a considerable portion of a day. I have a 
great deal of experience of it, having to sit there pro- 
fessionally, and it is a dreadful evil for any respectable 
person to have to sit there during a considerable por- 
tion of the day. The whole atmosphere of the place 
makes it a very undesirable place to bring children to. 

1393. Would you approve of the creation of a child’s 
court?— -Certainly ; if a court has any function to dis- 
charge in connection with it it would be much better 
to have a special day and a special court for dealing 
with those cases ; but I would strongly disapprove of 
punishment in the sense of imprisonment at all, if it 
can be possibly avoided, not at all from the danger 
of contamination in the prisons, but from the mere fact 
that truant children, having been put into jail, the sense 
of shame and degradation is gone. After they have 
got one experience of that kind they are much more 
reckless and difficult to deal with, and much less likely 
to be influenced by any terror of future imprisonment. 

1394. Assuming we still must have some cases to be 
dealt with in some court, do you think a child’s court 
would be an advisable, thing ? — Certainly ; but I should 
hope it would be very rare. 

1395. It was suggested that a child’s court might be 
composed of members of the Licensing Committee, who 
would issue these licences to the children, assisted, pos- 
sibly, by one of the police magistrates, or by some two 
or three philanthropic gentlemen in the city who take 
an interest in these matters 1 — I think that would be a 
very good plan. It would have the effect, at all events, 
of removing it from the ordinary administration of the 
criminal law. 

I 
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1396. And the court would not sit in the police court, 
but would sit in a separate place altogether ? — Certainly. 

1397. We had a question about Homes for some of 
these street-trading children. Do you think it would 
be possible to establish Homes in Dublin where the 
children who have no homes of their own, at present, 
or whose homes are exceedingly bad homes, where they 
might be sent on condition of the issue of a licence to 
them ? — I think we could do something more in the way 
of Homes than we are doing ; but I am very unwilling 
to interfere with parental control at all, if it is pos- 
sible to avoid it, and I would rather condemn the 
philanthropy which is disposed to take away a child 
from the custody of its parents, except in some extreme 
cases, because very often it is neither useful to the 
children nor to the parent that the child should be 
separated ; but I think the utmost toleration should be 
exercised before that is done. Very frequently, a child 
lias an influence beneficial to the parents themselves. 
When they are reckless the child gets a better oppor- 
tunity, and by training it is quite possible that hte 
child may contribute even towards the reformation of 
the parents. Such things are possible, and such things 
do occur, and it is only in cases where the children be- 
come a danger to the public that I would advise their 
being taken away from the control of the parents, and 
placed in such a Home. I think we could do more for 
such Homes, in Dublin, than we are doing at the pre- 
sent time. X advised, some years ago, when tire 
Catholic Boys’ Home was established, that those boys 
should have a badge, by which they would be known 
in the street, so that those who wished to buy news- 
papers could take them from a boy who belonged to the 
Home, and which would be some guarantee, at all 
events, that they were boys who were under some con- 
trol, and would also be a means of identification if 
they misconducted themselves. 

1398. Do the Corporation at present contribute to 
any Homes 1 — No ; they have no power to contribute to 
any Hemes at the present time. They are very re- 
stricted in the use they can make of their funds. 

1399. Do you think they would contribute if they had 
the power? — If they had the power I am quite sure they 
would contribute. The Corporation do a great deal in 
the way of contributing to Reformatories and Indus- 
trial Schools, and they contribute £6,000 a year to 
the city hospitals. I think a great deal of that might 
be saved by the encouragement of Homes, where the 
hoys might be kept. Of course, the Poor Law Unions 
provide, to a great extent, for boys who have no 
parents, and who are not sent to Industrial Schools ; 
but that is not a very desirable provision, if it could 
be avoided. 

1400. There is another question, not very remote 
from the Homes, and that is, the question of clothes for 
these children. Do you think the Corporation, if they 
had the power, would be prepared to contribute towards 
the clothing of these street -trading children ? — I think 
that the Corporation would contribute; but I don’t 
know that their machinery would allow them very well 
to supervise the work themselves. 

1401. Would they contribute to the Police-Aided Chil- 
dren’s Society if there was power to do so?— I think 
they might, if they had power to do so. It is more a 
•department of Poor Law administration than of Cor- 
poration work, by right. 

1402. Still, you think, if they had the power the 
Corporation would be willing to exercise it? — I am 
perfectly sure that the Corporation are very friendly 
to the efforts of the Police-Aided Children’s Clothing 
Society, and I think they would contribute. 

1403. It has also been' suggested that these children 
who are earning money by street trading might con- 
tribute, themselves, to the cost of the clothing provided 
for them, that is to say, they might, as was suggested, 
pay a penny a day, and get clothes in return?— Of 
course, that would be far and away the more desirable 
plan, because^ to teach the children to save money for 
any purpose, and to teach them, to be, to some extent, 
self-reliant, would be the most desirable object that we 
could have in view. 

1404. Of course, that payment would he only a small 
item ?— Even though a small item it would give them a 
feeling of self-reliance, and also give them the feeling 
that they were not entirely dependent on others for the 
whole of the clothing received. In this way, I think 
it would do a great deal to increase the self-respect of 
those children, and fit them for their future life. 

1405. In Liverpool the badge which the lads wear is 
this belt (produced) ? — I am afraid it would be a con- 
siderable time before they would take to it, in Ireland. 


1406. Would there be any objection to a belt like 
that? — I see none, if the children would take to it- 
but for the present it will diminish street trading to 
some extent. 


1407. That would be a good thing?— Yes, a very 
desirable thing. 

1408. Don’t you think it would diminish it, also, by 
turning off the children who ought not to have been 
street trading, and only leaving the really necessitous 
cases? — Yes. 


1409. My attention was called, this morning, to a 
paragraph in a newspaper, which I will read. It re- 
fers to London : — “ The Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police has just caused the following notice to be circu- 
lated. — Selling or hawking newspapers. The following 
bye-law has been made by the London County Council : 
Street shouting. No person shall, for the purpose of 
hawking, selling, or advertising any newspaper, call or 
shout in any street so as to cause annoyance to the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood. Any person offending 
against the foregoing bye-law is liable to a fine of 40s? 
for each such offence. All hawkers selling newspapers 
are hereby cautioned that the above bye-laws will be 
strictly enforced by the police, and inhabitants who 
are annoyed by any hawkers or sellers of newspapers 
are requested to acquaint the police and to point out 
the offenders.” Do you think that would be a good 
bye-law? — I don’t think there is very much necessity 
for it here. The shouting of the boys as they run 
along the street does not disturb anybody. The only 
disturbance ever caused is by the shouting of a few 
men who get up a competition among themselves, and 
run along the streets shouting as if some terrible tragedy 
had taken place ; but I think they could be dealt with 
at present. 

1410. Your experience is that the boys do not shout, 
but that some of the men do? — Some of the men do at 
late hours at night ; but the boys do not shout in a way 
that the public think disagreeable. Very frequently 
people who are living in houses in quiet streets like to 
know when the children are passing with the papers, 
and they would not know if they passed quietly. 

1411. You think the nuisance can he dealt with 
already? — I think it can, so far as shouting out false 
information is concerned, and that is really what takes 
place. When there is something sensational in the 
papers they are very easily sold. 

1412. Some of these men don’t shout any articulate 
words at all?— I think it is confined to three or four 
men in the city. I recognise the voices of three or four, 
and they are evidently the voices of men hailing from 
the other side of the Channel. 

1413. Is there already power to deal with these cases? 
— I think there is. 

1414. No special bye-law is necessary, you think, to 
put that down ? — I don’t think so. We are in a very 
great difficulty, in Dublin, with regard to bye-laws. 
The local authority make the bye-laws and have no 
power of enforcing them. That is intimately associated 
with this question. The Commissioner of Police makes 
the bye-laws there. 

1415. It is the London County Council. “ The fol- 

lowing bye-law has been made by the London County 
Council” — it is the Commissioner of Police who is 
drawing attention to the bye-law made by the London 
County Council ? — That is so. The Commissioner of 
Police is going to administer it. We made a bye-law 
three or four years ago trying to prevent the laying 
down of placards along the streets. It is an intolerable 
nuisance, and we made a bye-law in the Corporation to 
prevent it. That cannot be carried out : the autho- 
rities won’t carry it out. We are advised they cannot 
carry it out as far as they can see. Their re £ usa : ‘,° 
do so is under some section of tlie Local Traffic Ac, 
which says that the sale of newspapers shall not re 
interfered with by such a regulation. That, of course, 
applies to such cases as a hawker in London, where a 
man places a placard in the street, and stands over l , 
selling newspapers. That is different from strewing 
whole street with a line of placards, as is done here 
It is a great source of annoyance to the public, an 
very often a danger to persons driving through theci y 
with giddy horses, and we have been three years trym 0 
to settle that, and we cannot do it. . 

1416. There may be some legal difficulty in the w t 
but in case that a general enabling Act was obtai 
with regard to street trading, and that the P°* e L. 
making bye-laws was secured under that Act, ana,, 
the Town Councils in towns and the County Cou 
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were the authorities to make these bye-laws, these bye- 
laws to be subject to the approval of the Home Secre- 
tary in England, and of the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland 
—and, of course, he would only approve of a bye-law 
that could be legally carried out — then between the ad- 
visers of the Corporation and the advisers of the Govern- 
ment it ought to be possible to frame bye-laws where 
there would be no legal difficulty? — I am speaking of 
bye-laws which have been approved of — not the par- 
ticular one that I was just referring to — but some have 
met with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
have not been carried out. They are. not enforced. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that the Police 
Officers Protection Act does not apply to bye-laws 
made by us. Take the case of the restrictions on 
bicycles, and the lighting of vehicles at night. We got 
power under the Local Government Act to pass bye- 
laws, and we passed them, and they were approved of 
by the Lord Lieutenant. We issued the bye-laws, but 
the police refused to carry them out. 

1417. As regards the bicycle lighting, I believe there 
is some legal question that is still the subject of corre- 
spondence? — This was the legal question: They re- 
quired from us an indemnity against any action that 
might be taken by anybody arrested by the police under 
the bye-laws. We are not going to give an indemnity 
indemnifying every police officer. Our position is, of 
course, different from the English cities, where the 
management of the police is in the hands of the local 
authority. 

1418. Mr. Bagwell. — Not in London ? — Exactly ; we 
are in the same position as London, and unless the local 
authorities carry out any bye-laws we make we have no 
power. It is quite a different thing in the other Eng- 
lish cities. In the case whei'e the London County 
Council make a bye-law it is practically enforced by the 
Commissioner of Police, who notifies that the bye-law 
has been made. You won’t see any notice by the Com- 
missioner of Police in Dublin that the Corporation 
have made a bye-law. 

1419. Chairman. — The Commissioner of Police in- 
forms me that the bye-law with regard to bicycles is 
still the subject of correspondence? — I know it is. I 
may say that the Commissioner of Police very early 
drew my attention to the placard nuisance. He was 
very keen on getting it settled. It was one of the first 
tilings he moved in when he came there ; but he found 
himself powerless. 

1420. There are certain bye-laws made, at present, by 
the Corporation, which the police assist in administer- 
ing? — There are some — but very few, I am afraid — 
some sanitary bye-laws ; but then, the police officers who 
are engaged in sanitary work are paid by the Corpo- 
ration. 

1421. Bye-laws with regard to the cleansing of foot- 
paths ? — I rather think that is in their own Police Act 
as well. 

1422. The bye-laws are made by the Corporation? — 
Yes, the bye-laws are made by the Corporation ; but 
the general powers are provided for in the Police Act 
as well. 


1423. We had the evidence of Chief Superintendent 
baracy, to the effect that the police would be willing, 
and only too happy, to give all possible assistance in 
carrying out all legal bye-laws which may be made with 
regard to street trading, and, I think, Sir Thomas Pile 
A-ffi s f med *ake *“ e view that there would be no 
difficulty, and certainly, Alderman Ireland thought 
that no difficulty would arise between the Corporation 
and police in a matter of this sort? — I- think, so far as 
inend] y relations are concerned, no difficulty would 
arise; but it is always better to have those matters 
Placed on a perfectly legal footing, and let each body 
snow its power, and certainly, in any Act or regula- 
J® *? a " e > I think their duties ought to be clearly 
ehned for the police. It ought not to be left to 
urtesy to carry out a bye-law made by the local 
authority. 

• ‘ , ^ ere are two points to which special attention 

is l in conclusion of the English report. One 
, ence ’ in large towns, of adequate means of 
in re °reation for the children, How are you off 
vet • + Yif y -Dublin? — The children in Dublin can 

rLn x It e open country more easily than they can in 
nnaJ 0i l? r 8 e towns in England. There are some 
Pe spaces in the city that give opportunities of 
because they are not far away from many of 
•thinV Udren ’ and ^ey avail of them, and I don’t 
tv oI - are s .° hadly off as they are in many’ of the 
mpntc x m ibat respect ; but we have no amuse- 
for them. There are no special playgrounds, 


and no provisions for playing in those grounds except 
where they are attached to schools, and most of these 
school grounds are extremely small, and they and the 
schools themselves would require considerable improve- 
ment. 

1425. They say the opportunities for outdoor exer- 
cise for boys are few, and for girls still fewer ; that 
does not apply so much in Dublin?— I don’t think it 
applies so much in Dublin. 

1426. Another great want is the system of practical 
training in manual work ? — That is a very great want 
in Dublin, and is connected with my idea of what the 
Day Industrial School ought to be. The opportunities 
for industrial training in Dublin are exceedingly few. 
In Dublin especially our manufactures are very few, and 
a great deal of the poverty and misery in Dublin arises 
from the fact that the whole of the family is supported 
by the earnings of one member of the family ; unlike 
English centres of industry, where you have several 
members of the family contributing. Once they arrive 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen they all get employment 
somewhere, and all contribute to the support of the 
family, and consequently the family are much more 
comfortable. If you take the average poor family in 
Dublin, they are all living on the earnings of one per- 
son. There is no employment for the others. Any- 
thing which would enable the girls of the family to 
learn knitting, sewing, or household work of any kind 
will contribute very largely to the support of the family, 
and make them more independent and respectable. In 
my judgment that is the great want of Dublin. That 
is the direction which I tnink all our efforts towards 
the improvement of the people ought to take, in giving 
employment to a larger number of members of the 
family. 

1427. Mr. Bagwell. — The question of bills in the 
streets to which you very naturally object is not affected 
by any bye-law?— The Corporation thought they were 
empowered to make a bye-law. Their interpretation of 
the Act was that this was a bye-law within their powers. 
They sent it to the Local Government Board, and the 
Local Government Board returned it to them, saying 
it was one of these that might come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, but was not within that of 
the Local Government Board. We sent it to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and he declined to sanction it in Council. 

1428. On the advice of two Queen’s Counsel?— I don’t 
know. 

1429. I went through it all myself ? — I want to dis- 
claim responsibility on behalf of the Corporation. 

1430. There was no power to make that particular 
bye-law? — What we are doing at the present time is 
this. We are sending carts along, and the moment a 
placard is deposited in the street it is swept up and put 
into the cart. It costs us a good deal of trouble. 

1431. They do it in London, you know ? — They do not. 
We would not object to the London system ; if a man 
who is selling newspapers places a placard on the street, 
and stands over it selling his papers, we would not ob- 
ject to that. What we do object to is the wholesale 
decoration of the streets the whole way along with a line- 
of placards. Latterly, play-bills, and bills announcing 
the opening of public-houses, have been prohibited. The 
police have prevented those. That is the difficulty we 
have in understanding their interpretation of the Act. 

If a bijl is laid down, announcing the opening of a 
public-house, the police interfere with that. They also 
prevent the placing of play-bills in the street, and say 
they have power to do that. We cannot see, except it 
is due to the great influence of the newspapers, why 
they should not extend the same to newspaper placards. 

1432. The newspapers would be willing to discontinue 

if all did so, but it seems they won’t all agree about it. 
You take an interest in the Home in Middle Abbey- 
street? — Yes. ’ ... 

1433. We have no direct evidence from there: it is 
the only place of the kind in Dublin?— Yes. 

1434. Do you think could you get for us the rules and 
fees charged ; would there be any objection to giving us 
that? — I don’t think there would. 

1435. We have no drect evidence from there. We 
have tried to get direct evidence, and failed?— Very 
probably the management of the institution is largely 
in the hands of a teacher who is engaged during the 
day time at the hours when the Committee is usually 
sitting. 

1436. He was communicated with, and won’t come. 
That may be the reason, but at all events he won’t 
come ? — There is no reason why the rules should not be 
given. I shall- try to get the rules. 

1437. The clergyman principally concerned — Father 
Downing— won’t come?— Father Downing is not re- 
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sponsible now. He is removed from the parish. He 
was administrator in that parish, and he is now parish 
priest at Berkeley-road. , , ... 

1438. If vou get us the rules and the fees charged, it 
will be a foundation for the whole work afterwards?— 
Precisely. I am rather surprised you have pot got it. 

1439. You are not the only witness who said that the 
age of the boy ought to be less than eleven, but you are 
aware, I suppose, that the Factory Act does not allow 
the employment of any child of less than twelve years 
old in a factory?— I think a child in the open air is in 
a very different position from a child in a factory. _ 

1440. You consider that a_child working half-time in 
a factory is in a worse position than a child exposed 
to all weathers in the streets ?— The children are not ex- 
posed to all weathers. They have got the opportunity 
of avoiding the weather when they desire to do so. 1 
think, so far as they are concerned, provided that child- 
ren are obliged to go on the streets at all, that the re- 
gulations which exist in the case of factories are not 


rossarj. . . ., 

1441. I know you have taken an interest in tlie 
School Attendance question, and we have got a great 
deal of evidence about it, so that it won’t be necessary 
to go into it now, except with regard to the estimate of 
children not on the rolls of any school. These, we have 
been told, number about 7,000? — Yes, I have seen that 
estimate. I am rather disposed to think it is an exag- 
geration. I don’t know how the figures are arrived at. 

I fancy they are taking the births. Then, again, a 
great many children would be educated at home. It 
depends entirely on the sources from which they have 
taken their information. If it is taken from the mere 
statistics of births, then it is wholly misleading. For 
instance, my children don’t go to school, and a great 
many children like them are taught at home in their 
own houses. 

1442. I understood there was an allowance made for 
that? — I could give no opinion on the figures, unless 1 
knew the source from whch they were derived. 

1443. It is very hard to get an exact figure, but you 
would agree that there is a considerable number of non- 
school-going children?— There is a considerable num- 
ber, but I think we have made an immense improve- 
ment in Dublin under the School Attendance Act, not 
so much by prosecutions as by the influence of the mem- 
bers of the Committee themselves, and interviewing the 
parents. The clergymen who are on those Boards, go 
around to the houses of the parents, and insist on the 
children going to school. This has effected an immense 
improvement in Dublin. 

1444. You know that return (produced), but it does 
not touch the point of the children on the rolls at all ? — 
That is true ; it does not touch the point of the child- 
ren not on the rolls. I cannot for the life of me see 
why the school inspector should confine his attention to 
the children on the rolls. Some of the attendance in- 
spectors confine their attention to the children on the 
rolls of the school. Surely it is the children on the 
street they ought to pursue, and not the children on the 
rolls. That is only one of the sources from which infor- 
mation should be obtained. They should take the child- 
ren on the street, and find out who they are, and whether 
they have been in attendance at school. 

1445. I suppose if we get the figures from the Census 
Commissioners as to the number of children in Dublin, 
we should be able to form an exact notion ? — I am afraid 
not. That is why I think the estimate of 7,000 was not 
properly made up. You cannot do it from the Census, 
unless you find out the number of private families who 
'do not send their children to school and teach them in 
their own homes. What you have to deal with in school 
attendance work is largely the children of the poor. 

Chairman. — We have written the Registrar-General 
to see what he can give us. 

1446. Mr. Fagan.— Is it not a fact that the accom- 
modation for children attending school in Dublin is 
very limited ?— That is so. The accommodation for 
children attending school is much more limited than it 
ought to be. 

1447. Is it not a fact also that in many schools they 
are not able to take in children for want of accommoda- 
tion ?— I don’t think children are refused in any of the 
schools. I know some places where the pressure is very 
great, and where they have had to extend the schools at 
great cost. In portion of the city which I represent, in 
the St. Laurence O’Toole’s district, they have within 
the last twenty years increased the school accommoda- 
tion three times, and still each time they have become 
overcrowded again after a few yars. It is a growing 
district, and the working population is increasing there. 

1448. How would you accommodate the 7,000 or 


5,000, or whatever the number is, if you were able to 
compel them all to attend school ? — That problem would 
arise at once if you saw that by compelling the child- 
ren to attend you had not sufficient accommodation. I 
have heard no complaint of children being turned away 
from want of accommodation. 

1449. Still there is urgent need for further accom- 
modation? — There is urgent need for further accommo- 
dation, but with regard to our schools in the city, 
whether they are schools direct under the National 
Board or schools kept by religious communities, I thint 
the public of Dublin can never be accused of not con- 
tributing to schools. There is one thing we are very 
remarkable for, and that is our contributions to schools, 
churches, and hospitals. 

1450. Still there is a want of accommodation?— I 
think there is a want of accommodation. It is one 
thing to have sufficient accommodation in a school, 
and°it is another thing to have sufficient accommoda- 
tion to have the school healthy and the education effi- 
cient. 

1451. Is not there also a complaint that the accom- 
modation is not sufficient even for those who attend 
school ?— In some of the schools that is so, and I rather 
think that the sanitary accommodation with regard to 
some of the schools in the city could be very consider- 
ably improved. In fact, my attention has been 
directed to some of the schools, and I have directed the 
attention of the sanitary authorities to them. 

1452. You would compel a child to attend school at 
the expense of its health being interfered with?— In 
that sense, but the child whom you compel to attend 
school is in the same position as the child who attends 
voluntarily, so I would give them both the same chance. 

1453. You approve of committing children to Day 
Industrial Schools in “the city?— Yes. I would have 
the general principle of the Day Industrial School 
voluntary, and then I would compel these truant child- 
ren to attend. I would net have the Day Industrial 
Schools entirely dependent on truant children who 
would be compelled to attend. 

1454. Is your Bill so constructed that children may 
attend voluntarily? — It is. 

1455. Is it not constructed somewhat on the lines of 

the English Act?— I am not quite sure on the lines of 
the English. Certainly, I would have a voluntary 
clause in it. . . 

1456. Are not the provisions of the Day Industrial 

Schools just similar to the provisions of an ordinary 
Industrial Schools, like Artane ?— Certainly ; the pro- 
visions would be similar, except that the children can 
go to their homes at night ; but my reason for saying 
I would have it voluntary would be, you cannot count 
upon truant children who are compelled to attend an 
Industrial School being regular attendants. Their at- 
tendance would be casual. You can only compel attend- 
ance for a certain time. ... 

1457. But if you cannot compel attendance—if cniia- 
ren stay away “ mitcliing ’’ — how would you deal witn 
them ?— I would deal with them compulsorily. 

1458. How can you compel them to attend ?— 1 den 

your whole regulation falls through. You must have 
the means of enforcing attendance. . 

1459. Would you require a policeman to bring tne 
child every day to the Day Industrial School. o> 
don’t think it would be necessary ; but if a child 
ordered to attend and did not do so, I would av 
policeman come and bring him there, certainly. 

1460. Is it not for that class of child that Truant 
Schools were established in England? — For that 

of child ; but the truants would be so few here tnai a 
you established schools for themselves, and their a 
ance would be so casual there, there would be n0 , 
for them. If a boy has been a truant, and then attenm 
school regularly for some time, you cannot comp 
to attend school afterwards, if he goes back to the 
day school, and your Day Industrial School i s ’., 
far as he is concerned. You require something el ^ 
.Industrial School to do. You require it to be con . 
working, and it would neither assist industry no 
efficiently if you confine it entirely to the trua ^ > 

who, after a week in the Truant School, can say, „ 
well, I win go back to the Day School, and atteno. 

1461. But you could' rend ohUdien rate 

sions of the Day Industrial Schools Bill to Res 
Schools?— Yes. „ i 0 «re nnin- 

1462. And in that way you can supply a rarg 

ber to the schools ? — That is one of the very 8 s 
which I would wish the schools to be used. ^ 

1463. I suppose there would be no dange 
being abused by children going there simply 
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feeding at the expense of the Corporation ?— I don’t 
think there w'.uld be very much danger of its being 
abused in that way. If they were it would be very 
useful abuse for the children. The children would not 
go to get their meals at a school of that kind, unless 
under very urgent necessity. There is too much pride 
in the children to allow them to go to a school of that 
kind to get their meals, unless there is a pressing neces- 
sity. Of course, the school authorities would look after 
that themselves. 

1464. Where you cannot get a child to attend, do you 
think it would be well to send it to an ordinary Resi- 
dential Industrial School? — My view of Residential 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories is very much 
that they are a protection for society against the child 
rather than a provision for the child’s future. I would 
not send a boy to a Reformatory School to begin with 
while there was any possible hope of the boy being re- 
formed without being sent there. 

1465. That is, by sending him to an Industrial 
School? — I was first speaking of Reformatory Schools. 

Of course, Industrial Schools are, more or less, the 
same thing. No doubt the children from an Industrial 
School have a better opportunity of a start in life 
afterwards ; but a great many of them are not a success, 
and I am not an enthusiast for taking these children 
away and sending them to theseschools at all. I should 
much prefer, in a city like Dublin, if a Day Industrial 
School were there, so that the children would attend 
school and be taught, and be still under the control of 
their parents. 

1466. Of the two, you would prefer, and would think 
it more to the boys’ advantage, to be sent to an Indus- 
trial School than to a Reformatory? — Undoubtedly. I 
regard it as a deplorable disposition on the part of 
magistrates to send boys to Reformatories for small 
offences. I have seen a boy in this city sent off for 
five years, to a Reformatory, because he annoyed some 
shopkeeper by calling in twice in the day and offering 
him newspapers when the gentleman did not want 
them. He had him summoned, and said to the magis- 
trate, “He is constantly annoying me.” It turned out, ■ 
afterwards, that the hoy had been only twice there in . 
his life. He was sent to a Reformatory for five years. 

I would send up a magistrate for two years for doing 
such a thing. 

1467. That is the feeling of the Corporation — they 
prefer Industrial Schools? — Yes ; we are most anxious 
to give them a preference. We have to make careful 
inquiry, because it is a very big charge on us, and, very 
often, the children for whom we have to pay are the 
children of people who come to Dublin looking for 
employment, and become a burden on the rates. We 
have an officer to inquire into those cases, and find out 
if the parents are able to maintain them. 

1468. I find there is a Standing Order of the Corpo- 
ration that when a child is committed from the muni- 
cipal borough of Dublin to an Industrial School, and 
it is proved to the satisfaction of the Council that the 
child has been living for a period of three years imme- 
diately preceding its committal, and that the child 
is destitute, and has no relatives to maintain it, the 
Council grants 2a. a week in aid of the maintenance 
of such child in any such school. That is a Standing 
Order, and you have an official who makes inquiries ? — 
Yes, with regard to all these cases ; and he turns up in 
the police court when the cases are being investigated. 

1469. Suppose the official reports that a child has 
been guilty of petty larceny for the first time, and that 
the parent is earning £1 a week, will the Corporation 
contribute towards that child in an Industrial School 
if the magistrate is disposed to send it there? — Our 
bye-law says, if the parent is not able to support it. If 
the parent is able to support it we would be precluded 
by our bye-law from contributing anything. 

1470. It is a bye-law that you won’t contribute to- 
S i, su Pport of such a child in an Industrial 

school ? — We don’t go so far as that. It is an enabling 

ye-law, which enables us to contribute under certain 
circumstances ; but there are many cases of children 
who were not residing three years in the city, which the 
^P-ation are paying for at the present time. 

1471. Are you aware that several cases occurred 
where the magistrate had no alternative but to send the 
chUd to a Reformatory, because the Corporation would 

T c °? tri ^ ute his support in an Industrial School? 
t “ e cas . e »f a child whose parents have only been a 
. ort in Dublin, and have come in here looking 
thp e “P 1 °Y ment > we would have no power to charge 
, jue place where they come from, for there is 
aw of settlement between one district and another. 
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regard to children and lunatics. We have refused cases 

of that kind. We have done all we could to prevent Mr. T. 0. 
fresh burdens from being imposed on the city. We I,arrin S t0U * 
have to watch very closely. We had, a short time ago, Mm *‘ 
a case of a lunatic, who was discharged from an asylum 
in the country. He got the price of his ticket to 
Dublin, and, on arriving at Kingsbridge, we had to 
take him in charge, and keep him for all time. We 
have to watch these things closely, for the sake of the 
rates of the city. 

1472. If the magistrate sends that child to a Refor- 
matory, as has been done, then the Corporation pays 
Is. a week more than if it had been sent to an Indus- 
trial School? — I don’t know that. 

1473. That is the fact. The Corporation pays? — If 
the Corporation gets the alternative of sending a child 
to an Industrial School or a Reformatory, it always 
prefers to have the child sent to the Industrial School. 

1474. But you refuse to contribute to the Industrial 
School, and then the magistrate says the boy must go 
to the Reformatory? — If the magistrate gives the alter- 
native you will find the Corporation adopts the Indus- 
trial School. 

1475. But the Corporation have already expressed 
their opinion on the point? — Such cases as you give are 
where parents were earning, and ought to pay. 

1476. But the parents won’t? — If the parents won’t, 
and the law won’t compel the parents to pay for the 
child, it is very hard that the Corporation must pay for 
everybody whose parents won’t pay for them. 

1477. Is not the fact of the child and the parents 
being likely to be thrown on the rates a determining 
influence with the Corporation in granting certificates 
for Industrial Schools? — I don’t understand the fact 
of their being thrown upon the rates. 

1478. That it is cheaper to send them to an Indus- 
trial School than to allow them and the family to be 
thrown on the rates ? — That is so ; but the real difficulty 
in a case of that kind is, is it not, the taking of the 
child from the family, and that relieves the family, 
though they a/e thrown on the rates by the temporary 
illness of the head of the family. That is where our 
charitable organisations come in, and where they can 
do most, and where, I think, our Poor Law ought to 
come in. Assistance ought to be given to the head of 
the family, to keep the family together, and prevent 
them all from getting on the rates. Once they get into 
the Union you may say they are there for life. They 
are separated for life. A family very rarely takes itself 
out of the Union and re-establishes its home. 

1479. Mr. Bagwell. — Temporary or permanent dis- 
ablement of mind or body — those are the words of the 
Poor Law ?— You mean for outdoor relief. 

1480. Certainly? — These are the words ; but the ad- 
ministration does not always give very much assistance 
to families outside. 

1481. It rests entirely with the local authority? — It 
does, subject to supervision. There have been cases 
where the Local Government Board pulled them up for 
giving outdoor relief. 

1482. The Local Government Board is precluded by 
law from interfering directly in cases of outdoor relief : 
they have no power of interference at all?— Not in 
particular cases ; but in the general policy they have 
interfered very largely. 

1483. Mr. Fagan.-— Having regard to this new Bill, 

that we hope will be passed, as regards Day Industrial 
Schools, and also, having regard to the fact that it 
would be well to send children to Industrial Schools 
instead of to Reformatories, and also to the fact that 
there is a decrease in the amounts subscribed by the 
Corporation to the Industrial Schools within the past 
four or five years ?— That is so, owing to the super- 

vision we exercised, because we found cases of people 
very well able to support their children, and anxious 
to be relieved of the burden, and we found widows 
anxious to get married desirous of being relieved of the 
children, and have them sent into a school. We exer- 
cise a great deal of care. 

1484. Are you still prepared to support the retaining 
of the bye-law of- the Corporation?—! don’t think there 
is anything objectionable in the bye-law. 

1485. Notwithstanding the several cases of abuse 
that have arisen?— The bye-law is not prohibitory at 
all ; it is an enabling bye-law. Provided that the num- 
ber of children admitted in any onis year does not 
exceed the number discharged in the previous 
year, in aid of whose maintenance contributions 
have been made. We have provided in our esti- 
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mates for the maintenance of a certain number of child- 
ren per year. In other words, we contribute a certain 
amount for that purpose, and we try to keep it an even 

a T486. Here is a case in point. A child named Horan 
was charged with petty thieving, before Mr. Mahony. 
Two conditions required to be fulfilled. First, a 
vacancy should be found, and, second, the consent 
of the Corporation to pay for the boy should pc 
obtained. The Chief Commissioner said, I beg to 
inform you, in the case of the boy James Horan, the 
Corporation decline to issue a certificate. Mr. Lyre 
replied to a letter addressed to him : “ In reply to your 
letter of the 9th, I beg to state it is a fact that the 
Finance and Leases Committee have declined to issue 
a certificate for an Industrial School in the case of 
James Horan. The Committee had no option but to 
refuse the certificate under the Standing Order of the 
Council, which states that certificates are only to be 
issued in those cases where the Committee are satisfied 
that the child has no relative to maintain it. From the 
information of the police, and as the result of investi- 
gations of our own officer we find that the father of the 
boy in question is in regular employment in Guinness s 
Brewery, and is in receipt of wages sufficient to enable 
him to support his family ” ? — I entirely approve of the 
decision of the Committee. 

1487. That boy, for want of your offer to support him 
in an Industrial School, had to be sent to a Reforma- 
tory? — That may be. It is very hard on the boy, quite 
true — and it is unfortunate for him that he should have 
a bad parent, who would not contribute to his support ; 
but suppose we agreed to contribute in this case, it 
would bring us in all the cases of parents anxious to 
shirk responsibility for the support of their children. 
That may be a case of very great hardship on that boy ; 
but we have to look at the general interest of the com- 
munity. If we yielded in that case there would be 
nothing to distinguish it from 500 or 600 other cases, 
where the parent is in a good position, and yet wants 
to relieve himself of the support of the child. 

1488. If it is not the parent’s fault : if the boy is an 
incorrigible boy?— If a boy is absolutely incorrigible, 
and society has to be protected from him ; that is the 
only case in which I would send a boy to a Reforma- 
tory ; not to reform himself, because it never does, in 
my opinion. 

1489. - Why not to an Industrial School, as the better 
of the two?— I would save the Industrial School from 
such a boy as that. 

1490. If he was not sufficiently vicious for a Reforma- 
tory, just a suitable case for an Industrial School, 
would you prevent a boy from going there?— Boys of 
that class sent to an Industrial School are a very great 
danger to the school. If they are absolutely incor- 
rigible when sent to an Industrial School they become 
the heroes of the school, after a short while. I think 
the whole trouble of managers of Industrial Schools is 
derived from sending boys of that kind there. 

1491. You save the rates, and you send a boy to the 
Reformatory?— It is not a question of saving the rates ; 
it is a question of our proceeding on what we regard 
as perfectly legitimate lines. The father of an abso- 
lutely incorrigible boy has quite as much obligation 
to pay for him as if he were an industrious boy. If 
a man in Guinness's Brewery, with £1 5s., or £1 10s. 
a week, expects the Corporation to pay for the main- 
tenance of his child there would be no limit to our 
obligations. You must remember that there are very 
poor people who have to contribute to rates of that 
kind — people who have not within 10s. a week of the 
salary enjoyed by the father of that boy. 

1492. You allow that boy to grow up and become a 
heavier burden on the rates ? — He becomes an Imperial 
charge. You cannot prevent everything of that kind. 
You have only to consider which is the greater evil. 
In my opinion, it would be a greater evil if we were 
to yield in a case of that kind, and were to pay for 
that boy, who is incorrigible. 

1493. If there were discriminating action on the part 
of the magistrates ? — Under that head, I would like the 
magistrates to be a little more discriminating as to 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. I think you will 
find from the letter, that the Committee very carefully 
inquired into the case. 


1494. I don’t agree with their finding?— I am bound 
to say I do. I think the law should make provision 
after a boy is sent to an Industrial School, that his 
parents should contribute to his support in the Indus- 
trial School, if they are able. 

1495. About girls trading in the streets, you would 
stop it, if possible? — I would restrict the girls as much 
as possible. 

1496. And do away with it, if you could ?— Yes. 

1497. More especially as regards their selling news- 
papers?— Yes ; general trading, in newspapers, matches, 
and other things, sold in the streets, I would prevent 
them from following. There are certain things they 
might sell. I don’t think their presence on the streets 
is good, either for the city or for themselves. It has a 
bad influence on their future lives. It makes them 
very brazen, and, to a certain extent, unsexes them, to 
be before the public so constantly. 

1498. It appeared in the evidence of some witnesses 
that trading in the streets was rather an advantage to 
some of these girls, owing to their wretched home sur- 
roundings, and that, probably, if not engaged in street 
trading they might be occupied in something more 
objectionable?— I could never accept that. No matter 
how bad the home ; if the children are in their homes, 

I don't think they are exposed to half the dangers that 
they meet with in the streets, especially if they are 
allowed out at late hours in the streets. I think it 
a mistaken benevolence to say that children are safer 
by letting them go out. They come in contact with 
everyone if they are let out, and the bigger they grow 
the greater the dangers they meet with in the streets. 

1499. The home surroundings are very bad ? — Some of 
the home surroundings are very crowded, and very bad ; 
but in the first place, every child would be, as a general 
rule, in their own homes during the day, when the 
parents are out, and that is just the time when all 
other persons are out, just as well. In the evenings, 
when the parents return, they are under the parents’ 
control. 

1500. I suppose you will admit that the conditions 
‘ under which a very large number of the poor in Dublin 

live do not tend to the improvement of either their 
health or morals ? — Undoubtedly, that is the case, to a 
large extent, from the overcrowding of the population 
in tenement houses, and, as I said, owing, also, to the 
fact that we have so few industries in the city that 
the whole of the family are dependent upon the earn- 
ings of one member of the family, and, therefore, the 
amount of wages upon • which they have to live is ex- 
ceedingly small ; much smaller than in any other city 
like Dublin in any other portion of the United 
Kingdom. 

1501. Children have to take to street trading, and 
such like, to supplement the wages? — They have to 
take to street trading ; but I don’t think it yields very 
much of an income. I don’t think it would be a very 
great loss if it were stopped. 

1502. Mr. Mulhall. — H ave any. cases of children 
being overworked come under your notice ? — No, I don’t 
think so ; we have not had very many cases. 

1503. You don’t believe they exist to any appreciable 
extent ? — Not to any appreciable extent. The inspectors 
of the Corporation are working very vigorously under 
the Shop Hours Act, and I think there is scarcely a case 
in the city that could be taken up which they have not 
taken up. The officers enforcing our sanitary laws and 
the Shop Hours Act are very vigilant, and there are 
more prosecutions in Dublin than in any other city m 
the United Kingdom, with the result that they are con- 
stantly diminishing. 

1504. With regard to these Day Industrial Schools, I 
take it that before any child were admitted you would 
be in favour of having inquiries made about the 

child ?— Certainly ; I think that inquiry, regarding the 

child and the parents ought to be made when the chua 
is being admitted into the Industrial School, if the 
public rates are asked to pay for it. 

1505. And a better attendance should be enforced in 
the case of these Day Industrial Schools than in 
case of ordinary National Schools? — The Day Djfl • 
trial School would be largely for the compulsory atte 
aiice of truant children, who could not be got to atte 
ordinary National Schools. 


The Witness then withdrew. 
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1506. Chairman. — Miss Barrett, you have sent us in 
a memorandum on this question of street trading and 
the employment of children. Is it your wish that we 
should publish this in our Report as an Appendix? — 
I think it might be desirable. 

1507. You have no objection? — I have no objection 
at all, if it would be of any use. 

1508. Well, perhaps, I will not ask you to read it 
all, as we intend publishing it. But perhaps you would 
like to make some general statement ? — I have here a 
list, furnished by the National Board of Education, of 
the attendance of children in National Schools. I don’t 
"know the number that are not on the rolls, but I find 
that of those who arc on the rolls, the average attend- 
ance is barely half, and therefore there must be a large 
number of children who don’t attend school, even of 
those who are nominally on the rolls. 

[The figures giving the numbers of children on the 
rolls of elementary schools and the numbers in actual 
attendance for several years were handed in by the 
Witness.] 

1509. Where did you get the figures ? — From the Com- 
missioners of National Education. 

1510. Mr. Mulhall. — Are these figures for Dublin? 
— For Ireland. And I know for a fact that in County 
Dublin — I don’t know about Dublin itself — children 
have been refused admission to some schools for want 
of accommodation. 

1511. Chairman. — This is the question we were dis- 
cussing just now with the Lord Mayor? — Yes, that is 
what made me refer to it. From the last Census I find 
there were in Ireland no less than 80,936, or practically 
81,000 people belonging to the class of hawkers and 
casual labourers, the very lowest class in the scale, ac- 
cording to the division made by the late Registrar- 
General. These are the persons who in Dublin live 
on the verge of starvation at all times, and are 
more or less dependent on the aid of charity, whereas 
the skilled artisan is always certain of employment at 
good wages, and is quite independent of public sup- 
port. And these children who trade in the streets 
largely add to the class of street hawkers learning no 
trade, and in the end become a permanent burden on the 
town and on the State also. Another fact lias been 
noticed in the large towns in England. I don’t think 
there is any similar return here, but from a return 
made in England it was found that amongst the 
children admitted to the Industrial Schools, the greater 
proportion come from this class of street hawkers. In 
Leeds the proportion was 60 per cent, in some schools, 
and they average from that to 73 per cent. That is the 
proportion of children committed to State Indus- 
trial Schools who come from these classes — the street 
traders. And it seems to me that it is a very serious 
fact — for these children eventually have to be supported 
by the public — that they have no opportunity of becom- 
ing skilled workingmen. 

1511a. Mr. Fagan. — I may add to that, if you will ex- 
cuse me. I have just seen a report of a school, where 
there are thirty-three boys who voluntarily admitted 
that they had been trading in the streets before they 
came to the school. In one school of 250 or 300 there 
were thirty-three boys who voluntarily admitted that 
they had been street trading ? — They have only the boys’ 
words ; there were probably more. I think Manchester, 
and Liverpool, and Leeds made inquiries into that 
matter. This work for young children has the disad- 
vantage that it never leads to improvement or better 
employment in after life, and by the time they are too 
old to sell on the streets, they are also too old to learn 
a trade. 

1512. Chairman. — I see that you state in your memo- 
r ®?“ um that street trading is largely carried on by the 
children of idle and dissolute parents. Have you any 
evidence to support that?— I have no facts, beyond in- 
dividual cases, to support that ; but I know quite well 

rom my experience that amongst the poor people many 
who are respectable and hard-working won’t allow their 
children to go on the streets. In cases that I have in- 
quired into, it is nearly always the idle. I don’t say 
e wickedly idle; but it is mostly the worst classes of 
a ^ ow their children on the streets. 

Io12a. We have had some evidence here — police evi- 
? n +v that hardly bears out that view. The evidence 
police superintendents is that the parents are 
-pectable people as a rule? — I have not any statistics 
^“8 this. out. It is upon general inquiries I have 
, , e : Lave only general knowledge. But I know 

a it is merely made an excuse in a great many cases 
- ,? most persistent and unpleasant form of bdgging — 

vue case of flower girls, especially. 


1513. I also notice that you say it is impossible to 
bring the child under restraint, or teach it habits - of 
industry, once it is accustomed to street life. Do you 
think that would hold good if street trading were re- 
gulated ? — I think that the evil would be diminished if 
street trading were placed under proper regulations. I 
find that in the case even of young children of six- or 
seven, once they are habituated to wandering about the 
streets, it is almost impossible to keep them within 
doors, and the older they get the worse the evil becomes. 

1514. Do you think that street-trading children learn 
from that occupation no habits of industry. A boy 
selling papers, for instance. Do you hold that he does 
not learn any habits of industry ?— Not any habits of 
useful industry. 

1515. Well, it sharpens his wits, I suppose? — Noton 
the useful side ; rather on the bad side of life. 

1516. I have read some evidence of Alderman Watts, 
of Liverpool, Chairman of the Watch Committee, and 
member of the Police-Aided Children’s Association in 
that city. His evidence is to the effect that the child 
street traders don’t always remain in that way. It is 
not a case of once a street trader always a street trader ; 
and though they lose sight of them in after life, he is 
fully convinced that they improve their position instead 
of descending lower in the scale ? — It is not my experi- 
ence. 

1517. He says although the boys disappear from the 
view of the Watch Committee as they grow up, he feels 
very confident that they disappear not downwards, but 
upwards. . The police evidence here is that the earnings 
of the majority of these boys are necessary for the sup- 
port of the home, and that, as a rule, they are not spent 
on drink, but on legitimate household expenses?— Yes ; 
but it is not the child’s business to support the family. 
It is its business to be preparing for the future. 

1518. Yes ; but the police evidence was that the majo- 
rity of these children, when they reach the age for it, 
enlist in the army and become soldiers ?— Possibly. There 
is not much else open for them, I should think, when 
they leave off street trading. I think if it had not been 
found an evil it would not have been forbidden in 
nearly all countries where inquiries have been made. 
It is forbidden, or strictly regulated in most countries 
on the Continent, and in every one of our Colonies, and 
in nearly all the States of America, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain — certainly in all the more pro- 
gressive States. 

1519. You say that in Dublin the class of boys street 
trading add to the classes from which our paupers and 
criminals are almost wholly recruited. Have you fol- 
lowed up any of the cases of these street-trading boys ?— 

I know that the larger number of them get very little 
education, and that our prison and pauper populations 
are almost wholly recruited from those classes who have 
no education or very little. In England only 3 per 
cent, of the prisoners have any good education, and in 
Ireland the proportion of the wholly illiterate in the 
general .population is 16 per cent., whilst amongst 
prisoners it is 36 per cent., showing how largely the 
latter are recruited from the uneducated classes. 

1520. If we had street trading regulated here, one 
condition would be that the children should produce 
quarterly certificates of regular school attendance before 
being employed? — Yes. In Massachusetts, no minor 
can be employed by any one on any class of work with- 
out producing a school certificate, unless specially em- 
powered to do so by the Commissioner of Education ; 
and it is a very useful regulation. _ 

1521. That is the regulation in Liverpool, and I sup- 
pose it would be a regulation here if regulations were 
extended to this place? — Yes, it should be. It is very 
useful. It applies to every occupation in Massachu- 
setts, not only to street trading. 

1522. Are you able to show that the number of con- 
victions of boys selling papers in the streets is larger 
in proportion to those engaged in it than that in other 
occupations 1— Well, of course, the number of juveniles 
committed to prison is being reduced every year ; they 
are being sent to Reformatories so very much more. But, 
practically, the boys who play about the streets, get wild 
beyond control. I notice, in the last return of the 
General Prisons Board, two children under seven years 
old were committed to prison, and five children under 
eleven years old were committed two and even three 
times. In two cases the initial offence was merely 
throwing stones. They probably come from the same 
class. It is done by. the boys who play about the streets 
and sell about the streets. 

1523. We have some figures from the police with re- 
gard to the children prosecuted last year in Dublin. 
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The principal offence, both on the part of boys and 
girls, is Begging, and I think the next principal offence 
for the boys is gaming in the streets. 
principal offence is begging. In fact, out of 148 prose- 
cutions, there were sixty-six for begging—' that, is both 
boys and girls?— Yes; and the selling is very often 
merely an excuse for begging. . ... 

1523. Well, as regards street trading, interfering with 
education and preparation for the future, the greater 
part of this street trading is done after school hours. 
The evidence we have is to the effect that a considerable 
portion of it is done after 3 o’clock, which is the hour 
that the school closes. So there really ought to be no 
difficulty about a child putting in his school attendance 
and afterwards carrying on some street trading?— les i ; 
if it were limited in extent. But I think a child 
walking about the streets, as one often sees them, till 
10 or 11 at night is not very fit for school attendance 
in the morning, or likely to benefit by instruction. 

1524. That point would be met by a regulation requir- 

ing them to leave the streets at an earlier hour?— res. 
Eight, I think, should be the latest hour. In Germany 
it is 7, I think. . 

1525-6. Mr. Bagwell.— It is a common hour in 
Germany. We have figures about that. The hours m 
Ireland are later ?— Yes, the hours in Ireland are later. 

1527. Chairman.— With regard to the work, I see 

that the English Committee have expressed the view 
that a small amount of regular employment is of itself 
a useful part of a boy’s education, and that it would be 
well if some of the boys could be introduced to various 
kinds of practical work, such as factory work, or car- 
pentry, or shoemaking, or if this is impossible, even 
running errands, or selling papers helps to make them 
alert and industrious, and prepares them to take part 
in useful work in after life ? — Yes ; I think that is the 
benefit of the Day Industrial Schools. In England the 
industrial training is made a prominent part of the 
work. . 

1528. Here they speak of .selling newspapers as being 
a desirable occupation. It' prepares the children for 
the part they are to take afterwards — this is the con- 
clusion in the English Report?— I cannot see how it 
can be of any benefit to children in after life. Because 
they imagine, once they have taken to selling papers, 
that they are able to earn money without any training ; 
and, therefore, it is very difficult for them, after two or 
three years of earning to begin work, and be trained 
and disciplined, or to learn anything likely to be of any 
benefit to the community. 

1529. I notice, also, you refer in your memorandum 
to there bein| 50.000 children on the road in England. 
Have you any figures for Ireland? — No ; only for Eng- 
land and Scotland. I have not been able to get any 
figures for Ireland. These figures have been given by the 
Local Government Board for England. But they are an 
increasing number, I should say. in England. I don t 
know whether they are in Ireland. 

1530. I should say, in proportion to the population 
there are not many of such children in Ireland? — Not 
very many ; but a considerable number of tramps and 
tinkers wander about the country, whose children cer- 
tainly never do attend any school, or get any traitnnc- 

1531. And the gipsies add very largely to the 50,000 ? 
—Yes ; and the figure includes also the vagrants and 
tramps— the ins and out of workhouses. 

1532. These were a few points that struck me with 
regard to your Memorandum. I don't think I have 
anything else to ask?— There is one point; I did not 


hear it brought out in the Lord Mayor's examination 
about Day Industrial Schools. One of the chief points 
about Day Industrial Schools is that the parents pay 
Is., and in Manchester, I think, Is. 3d., per week, for 
each committed child. The cost is much less than in 
ordinary Industrial Schools, for it is only £11 4s. a year 
for each child. They are committed by the magistrate, 
and the children go to the schools, which open at 6 
o’clock in the morning, before their parents go to work 
for the day, so that they are relieved of the care of 
them, and I think the average term of detention for 
each child is only about eleven or twelve weeks. The 
parents all contribute very much more largely than in 
Ireland to the cost of the children committed by the 
State. And it is the same in the Colonies. The pro- 
portion they pay there is about one-twelfth of their 
earnings for each child committed by the State. That 
is one flaw in the law relating to Industrial Schools in 
Ireland : that parents can get practically scot free. 
About 69 per cent, of the children committed to Indus- 
trial Schools in Ireland have parents living, but they 
contribute less than 1 per cent, to the cost of the 
children. 

1533. Mr. Bagwell. — You tell us — there is no doubt 
about the fact — that the number of children not attend- 
ing schools in country districts is much greater than 
in Dublin. That is, no doubt, due to the compulsory 
element not being enforced. Has your attention been 
called to the hoys who take milk to creameries ?— I have 
heard of it ; but I have never been in those districts. 

1534. Are you of opinion that this is one of the 
largest causes of non-attendance at schools in Ireland?— 
There is a great want of School Attendance Committees. 
I believe only eighty-two exist, nominally, in Ireland. 
My inquiries have been mainly confined to the populous 
places. 

1535. You have no actual experience of these country 

places. I believe your experience is confined to town 
experience? — Yes. . 

1536. Mr. Fagan. — There is just- one point I wish to 
get your opinion about, Miss Barrett. The Lord Mayor 
said he objected to boys and girls attending Day In- 
dustrial Schools together— that is, the same school. 
Have you any experience on that? — They have found 
no difficulty about that in London. 

1537. Or throughout England?— I have only visited 

the London ones. . , 

1538. Do you, yourself, see any objection to tlie pre- 
sence of boys and girls for certain hours of the day 
under close supervision? — I think it is a great advan- 

**1539. Quite so. You think it would be more dan- 
gerous if they were separately dealt with, and 
came in contact immediately after leaving school! 
don’t know about dangerous ; but I tlunk it would 
more expensive. . , , . 

1540. But even from the other point of view, don t 
you think the continued presence of boys and girls -n 
the school, just as they would be in their homes, Md 
in the streets, would be more protective than otner 
wise?— I think it is always advisable to con \ 0 ™’ , 
far as possible, to the natural and family conditions oi 

llf 1541. So that if Day Industrial Schools were estah 
lished here you would strongly approve of the scn “ 
being for both males and females . Yes, o 
ground — economy and other grounds. 


The Fitness then withdrew. 


Mr. Charles T. 
Powell. 


1542. Chairman— Mr. Powell, what is your position 1 
—I am Secretary to the Dublin School Attendance 
Committee. 

1543. Yes ; and what are your duties, exactly ?— My 
duties are of course, to attend on my Committees, and 
superintend eighteen inspectors under the Compulsory 
Education Act, and to interview parents as to the 
cause of non-attendance at school of their children. 

1544. In the discharge of your duties, does it come in 
your way to be able to say what is the effect of street 
trading on the children during school hours?— Yes. 

1545. Do many of the street-trading children attend 
school— I mean many of the boys who sell newspapers ? 
—About half of them, I should think. 

1546. Are they good attendants ? — The half that at- 
tend, attend to comply with the Act, that would be 
about 150 days in the year. 


Mr. Charles T. Powell, examined. 

1547. They attend just enough to comply with 


Act, and no more? — Yes, no more. education? 

1548. How advanced are they m pomt of j[S 

-Boys float attend at eleven yean of 

third class; twelve would be fourth tne 
classes for hoys. . . „ waee - 

1549. Are they as advanced as cluMren in ot)^_ gje; 

earning work, outside school hours ? * that their 

those that are of respectable parents, that see y 

children are home at a reasonable hour, say, 
O’clock. 

1550. Do you see any bad effects of street a J^ r ly 
No ; that is, with those children who are h “ e afford to 
hours, and have Respectable parents, an 

have boots, and to dress pretty respec a J- , what 
1651. Not confining yonrsslf to X » «** 
effects do you observe on the children 
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min" irt other respects — what effect has their work 
outside school on. their school work ?— As regards the 

^1552^ Yes ; when you see them in school do they be 
tired and worn out, and unfit to work ?— -1 have never 
ceen them during the school hours myself, but I notice 
a great improvement in any boys who had been running 
wild about the streets. Then the Compulsory Act 
forces them to attend school, and I saw a great improve- 


1553. As regards truancy, do you think that truancy 
has more to say to bad school attendance than the wage 
earning of children— do you think that a. child, for 
instance, who, from his own natural disposition, is a 
truant— do you think more children who don’t attend 
school are o’f that class than of the class of children 
workin" outside school hours? — I think there are more 
truants°; but I also think that half the street-trading 
children are truants altogether beyond the control of 
their parents. 

1554. With regard to the other truants, who are not 
engaged in street trading, do you think the majority 
of "these are truants owing to the neglect of their parents 
or to their own wilfulness ? — I think owing to the past 
neglect of their parents ; but under the present Educa- 
tion Act, which is being enforced, the parents some- 
times cannot get them to attend school, even if they are 
willing to send them. 

1555. When you visit a- child's home to find out why 
he did not attend school, what is the usual excuse 
given by the parents? — Sometimes sickness, sometimes 
poverty, and that they have no clothes. 

1556. Is poverty admitted as an excuse? — Well, it is 
not admitted ; but if a child has no clothes it is very 
hard for the parents to send him. 

1557. What are the other excuses generally given? — 
The other principal excuse is that the boy won’t go — 
that he is a “ mitcher." 

1558. At the present time you think it is not so much 
the fault of parents ? — At the present time I think it 
is not so much the fault of the parents as of the child. 

1559. I think we had evidence given to us that very 
often the mother is the person in fault : that the father 
knows nothing about it, but the mother does? — That is 
very often the case : mothers cloak their children. 

1560. Do you think the mothers encourage them to be 
truants, or merely try to cover the offences? — I am 
afraid the mothers of the city of Dublin keep their 
children at home to send them on messages. 

1561. Do they keep them at home to earn money?— 
Some of them do. 

1562. Do they keep them from school to earn money ? 
They do ; and when the School Attendance Committees 
interview the parents of children, in half the cases the 
fathers were unaware that the children were away from 
school. 

1563. That is a genuine fact ? — Yes, that is a genuine 
fact. The fault seems to be more with the mother 
than with the father. 

1564. Is truancy more common among boys or girls? 
—Among boys. 

1565. If the Day Industrial Schools were established, 
do you think that they would be largely populated by 
truants from the other schools ? — I think they would. 

1566. And you think that consequently there would 
be more boys than girls sent to Day Industrial Schools ? 
—I think so. 

1567. 'Day Industrial Schools are mixed schools, 
where there are boys and girls together ; you think the 
majority of the pupils would be boys? — I think by far 
th’! majority. 

1568. Do you see any objection to employing children 
under eleven years of age in working for wages? — The 
only objection that I could see would be that it would 
interfere with the Education Acts, which specify the 
»ge as eleven. 

1569. Do you think that these children might work 
vu 3 01 * 3e ^ ore 10 • — I think in the case of a young 
child under eleven, that it would interfere with the re- 
giilar attendance at school— in the case of a very young 
child. 

1570. Why ; is it because it might interfere with his 
capacity for work?— If a young child is allowed to work 
after hours up to, say, 8 o’clock, it could hardly be ex- 
pected to attend school next day — that is a young child 
under eleven. 

ipjo ^ at wa y y°n think it would interfere? — Yes. 

^ ■ Casual employment for a child of that sort, 
would it be any objection? — My opinion is that it 
would be better not to allow a child to be employed at 
ml under eleven. 

• A? 3 '-.* 8 b^ere any schooling on Saturdays? — In some 
°l the Model Schools, but the class of children that go 


to those schools; are not the- children that trade in the 
streets — they are above that. 

1574. No ; well, take the case of children between' 
eleven and fourteen, you think they might do work in- 
helping their parents after or before school hours? — T 
think after school hours. 

1575. There are many we see selling newspapers at 
the age I speak of — from eleven to fourteen? — I think 
up to about 9 .o’clock boys between those ages might sell 
papers. 

1576. In other employments, such as in shops, or as' 
errand boys, and so on, would that sort of work be per- 
mitted for these children ? — I think it might. 

1577. Have you thought about how many hours a 
child from, eleven to fourteen might work, outside his 
school hours — that would be from 10 to 3 ?— Yes. 

1578. How many hours might he work in addition ? — 

I think about thirty hours a week in addition. 

1579. That is rather above the margin in England ; 
from twenty to twenty-five hours was what was men- 
tioned in the English Report in most occupations. Can 
you say whether the children are excessively employed 
in Dublin, outside school work ? — I don't think they are. 

1580. You don’t think there are cases of excessive 
hours and work? — No, not school children. 

1581. Do you think there are any cases in which child- 
ren suffer physical injury from the nature of the work 
in which they are employed ? — I am sure there are cases 
in which young boys who are out, until 11 o’clock at 
night in their bare feet runing about suffer. 

1582. But do you think there are such cases as child- 
ren employed in carrying weights that are too heavy for 
them? — I think in the cases of provision shops and 
butchers’ that there are boys that carry big baskets that 
are injurious to them. 

1583. Do your inspectors turn their attention to these 
cases ? — Yes ; but in every case in which an employer 
has been warned, he has ceased to employ a boy of 
school age. 

1584. Do the inspectors, if they see these cases — what 
is their mode of procedure ; do they report them to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children? — 
The cases of employment? 

1585. In the cases of employment in injurious work ; 
in the case of a child carrying a weight too heavy for 
him? — Under the Education Act they can prosecute 
themselves ; the penalty is £2. 

1586. Do you think girls suffer more from this extra 
work than boys ? — I think they do. 

1587. You don’t see them in the school actually ; you 
don’t observe how they appear in school ; do you go 
into the schools and see them ? — No ; the inspectors see 
these cases themselves. 

1588. Can you tell us whether the children as a rule 
who attend the schools, look happy and contented, and 
well fed, and well clothed ?— The children that trade ? 

1589. Yes, the street traders and others? — The child- 
ren that attend school, and trade, look very well, and 
show a great improvement compared with the time when 
they did not attend school. For instance, a great num- 
ber of them were employed by a newspaper in selling an 
early edition, and a prosecution was instituted against 
this paper, with the effect that these boys attended 
school regularly in future. Previously the boys were 
running about in their bare feet, and now they are boys 
well clad, and they seem to improve very much. 

1590. Are you able to say whether children who at- 
tend school, and trade, are sharper and better at their 
work than children who attend school and do not trade ? 
— My opinion is that children who trade and attend 
school are much sharper. 

1591. Have you formed that opinion from personal 
observation? — Yes. 

1592. Is that opinion held by your inspectors ?— It is. 

1593. What do you consider is the worst class of work 
for children ; do you think street trading worse than 
any other?— No ; I don’t think it is worse. 

1594. Do you think that street trading if regulated 
would not do them very much harm? — I don’t think it 
would. 

1595. You think that part of the regulation of street 
trading should be a provision that they should produce 
certificates of satisfactory attendance at school ?— Yes. 

1596. Would not that be a great help to you?— Yes, 
a great help. 

1597. Have you ever made any attempt to follow up 
the cases of children who have been street traders ; what 
becomes of them after they cease to be street traders ?— 
Well, that is outside our sphere, but a great number of 
these children that are street traders, we find that they 
trade on their own account — that they are beyond the 
control of their parents. , 

1598. Have you reason to think that the employment 
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of school children out of school hours is increasing'?— 

I think.it is. ' , „ . o 

1599. To what cause do you attribute the increase /— 
To the extreme poverty especially ; that is the chief 
cause why the children are seeking employment. 

1600. Do you think it indicates an increase of poverty, 
on the part of the parents ? — I think it does ; but there 
are some cases of very demoralised parents, who work 
their children after school hours if they can, and even 
during school hours— there are a great number. 

1601. Have you in connection with your schools any 
manual training centres, where children are taught 
manual work?— Not in connection, so far as I know, 
with the Dublin National Schools— the day schools. 

1602. You think there is a necessity for manual train- 
ing ? — I really could not give an opinion on that. There 
is a new system introduced by Die Commissioners of 
Education, very closely allied to manual training, I 

Yes, thank you, Mr. Powell ; I think that is all I 
have to ask. 

1603. Mr. Bagwell.— You mentioned that part of 
your duty was to interview the parents of truants, and 
so on. We have had evidence about a very large num- 
ber of children in Dublin— of course, the estimates vary 
as to numbers— a large number of children of school 
age, who ought to be at school, but who are not on the 
rolls of any school ; are you of opinion that such a class 
exists?— Yes; there are in the city close on 5,000— ap- 
proximately— children between school ages not on the 
rolls. 

1604. How do they escape ?— Well, of course, some 
would have legitimate reasons for their absence, but 
others are truants who will not go to school— there are 
a great number of truants in the city of Dublin — others 
escape through the frequency of the changes of resi- 
dence of their parents. It would surprise you to know 
that the census our inspectors took of the city a year 
and a half ago was absolutely useless for reference three 
months afterwards from the changing. 

1605. And that is done sometimes with a view of 
escaping liabilities ? — Yes. 

1606. You said, and properly, that the future of 
these young people is outside your ken ; do you think 
they learn anything in the streets that is any use to 
them afterwards ?— It makes them sharp, and makes 
them more or less know what life is. 

1607. Boys, at all events ?— Yes. 

1608. You have a strong feeling against girls trading 
in the streets ?— Yes, unless in great cases of poverty 
and domestic necessity. 

1609. You would not have girls trading in the streets 
except as an exceptional matter? — Unless under very 
exceptional circumstances. 

1610. Do you think the want of discipline, the abso- 
lute wild kind of liberty which these boys enjoy — con- 
fining myself to boys — that it makes them sharper, but 
does it unfit them for steady employment afterwards ? — 
Not if they attend school during the time. 

1611. You think the discipline of the school enough 
to keep the idea of discipline before them ?— Yes. 

1612. Yes, that is interesting. The Chairman asked 
you about trades ; do you know of any unhealthy trades 
in Dublin in which children are engaged — specially un- 
healthy, where young people are engaged? — I don’t 
know any unhealthy in which school children are en- 
gaged. 

1613. There is a great deal of English evidence to the 
effect that barbers’ boys are dreadfully ill-used ; is there 
any large class of that sort here? — Not in Dublin. 

1614. About the river there must be some, I suppose ? 
— I don’t think there was one case of a barber's boy 
before us. 

1615. They are sometimes called lather boys ; there is 
no such class, as far as you know ? — No, not as far as 
I know. 

1616. Mr. Eagan. — Your duties are principally con- 
fined to work outside the schools? — Yes. 

1617. You don’t profess to know much about the 
actual life in the school? — No. 

1618. So that you would not like to attach much 
weight to your evidence on that point? — Not inside the 
school. 

1619. I want to know how you would deal with truant 
children whom you could not get even to attend the Day 
Industrial School ? — I cannot see that there is any way 
of dealing with them but by sending them to a Truant 
School. 

1620. Or an ordinary Industrial School? — Yes. I 

.think that if a boy won’t go to any ordinary National 
School he won’t go to a Day Industrial School. 

- 1621. And that being; the case, it would be necessary 
to establish Truant Schools so as to make the system 
complete? — Yes. 

The Wiirnt then withdrew, and the Comm 


1622. You mentioned thirty hqurs as. a reasonable 
time to employ children in the week in work outside th« 
school ? — Yes. 

1623. How many hours do they spend in school?— 
From 10 to 3. 

1624. Per week ? — Twenty-five hours per week. 

1625. That would be thirty and twenty-five or fifty, 

five hours a week? — Yes. 1 

1626. Mr. Mulhall. — What are the hours on Satur- 
day ? — They don’t attend on Saturdays at all in 0 rdj! 
nary National Schools. Their attendance would be 
twenty-five hours a week. 

1627. Mr. Fagan. — Fifty-five hours a week, or eleven 
hours a day for the five days ; don’t you think that 
would very much for a lad ?— I think I said four hours 
a day after school. 

1628. Mr. Mulhall.— The number 5,000, which, you 
say, represents the children of school age who are not 
on the rolls, is an approximate estimate?— Yes. 

1629. Have you done anything to test the accuracy of 
that estimate?— The return from the Registrar of school 
children was 44,000 when the school attendance com- 
menced. Of that 44,000, 10,000 were approximately 
estimated not to be on the rolls, and since, by the work- 
ing of the Act, 4,000 children have been got on the rolls. 

1630. 44,000 was the number of children of school age 
in Dublin? — Yes ; and 10,000 of those were not on the 
rolls of any school. Since then 4,000 have been got on 
the rolls, which leaves 6,000, and of these we allow 
1,000 as children attending private schools. 

1631. And how many are educated at home?— They 
are included in that. 

1632. Have you done anything to check that estimate 
by making surprise visits to any streets and finding out 
the number of children living in that street who are not 
on the rolls of any school ? — We have not checked these 
figures in that way, but we arrive at the 10,000 by the 
census that was taken of school children. 

1633. But you have never made a surprise visit to 
any street to ascertain the number of children living 
in that street who were not on the rolls?— We would 
not be able to test that by a visit to the street. 

1634. It would be absolutely accurate, as far as that 
street was concerned ? — But you would have to rely on 
the information you would get from the parents. 

1635. Certainly?— We find that tlieir information is 
not always true, and that they say they are attending 
school, in some cases, when they are not. 

1636. But if you took the names and addresses of 
those on the roll beforehand you would be able to test 
the accuracy of the parents’ statements ?— Oh, yes, at 
the school. 

1637. But such a test has not yet been applied?— hot 

so far as the 5,000 are concerned. We take the 44,000 
as a basis, and, deducting from this the number on the 
rolls, we can very accurately estimate the number that 
are not on the rolls. . 

1638. Do you think 1,000 is a fair allowance to make 
for children who are either being educated at home, or 
are being educated in schools other than National 
Schools? — I do, because this return, which shows 5.000 
not on the rolls of any school, includes most of the 
private schools, such as Christian Brothers’ schools ana 
some nuns’ schools, which are not National Schools. 

1639. So the 1,000 is your estimate of the children who 

are being educated at home? — Yes ; or who have been 
sent to College away out of the city. I have here the res - 
mony of the School Attendance Committees througnou 
Ireland as to the need of Day Industrial Schools an 
Truant Schools. These are resolutions that have 
passed by the majority of the School Attendance Lo- 
rn ittees throughout Ireland testifying to the great ?. . 
for some control over children, or for the estaD - 
ment of either Day Industrial Schools or 1m 
Schools. , 

Chairman. — Day Industrial Schools could omy 
established in the large cities ; they would not o 
many places. . , . . 

1640. Mr. Bagwell. — You have mentioned aoou 
difficulty in getting children into Day Indu 
Schools. You say that the child who wont go 
ordinary school won’t go to a Day Industrial sen 

1641. Can you suggest any means by which ®**! 

might be pressure put on them? — The only m _ 
could suggest is that the School Attendance 
should be assisted by the police. vna 

1642. Mr. Fagan.— That is, you would hunt tne ^ 
through the city by the attendance officers a . 
police. It is a difficult matter to catch a. child 

not disposed to go to school? — It is; but V" 
could catch a number of them together sometime®, 

the fact 'of the police having, power to. arrest a. on . 

truancy would have a very good effect. 
ittee adjourned until Tuesday, April 29th. 
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SIXTH DAY.— TUESDAY, APRIL 29th, 1902. 

AT TOWN HALL, BELFAST. 

present : — Sir Frederic F. J. Cullinan, C.B. (Chairman ) ; Mr. Richard Bagwell, D.L . ; Mr. John 
Fagan, F.R.C.S.I. ; Mr. John Mulhall. 

Mr. William Langran, Secretary. 


Mr. D. J . Phenix, Secretary of the Belfast School Attendance Committee, examined. 


1643. Chairman. — Mr. Phenix, you and Mr. M'Lori- 
nan represent the Corporation? — Yes ; the School Com- 
mittee, at the request of the Corporation. 

1644. There is no other member of the Corporation 
•coming forward? — I believe not. 

1645. The views you express to-day will be the views, 
not only of yourselves, but of the Corporation generally ? 
—We certainly represent the views of the School At- 
tendance Committee. The Corporation state that the 
majority of the members have not given much atten- 
tion to the subject, and referred it to us, as being the 
•expert department. 

1646. The points upon which you propose giving in- 
formation in particular are, first, the estimated num- 
ber of children engaged in street trading. Have you 
your figures there? — We estimate that there are between 
300 and 400 engaged every morning on the streets of 
Belfast, principally selling papers. A few sell laces 
and matches ; but it is principally papers. 

1647. Between what hours? — From about 11 o’clock 
-until 3 o’clock, off and on ; after 3 o’clock the numbers 
are practically doubled, and are up to 700 or 800 — 
nearly doubled. 

1648. Mostly engaged in selling newspapers ? — Yes. 

1649. What are the other trades they follow in the 
streets? — There are a few engaged in selling matches 
and laces, but they are comparatively few ; and there 
are about fifty or sixty girls in Belfast engaged largely 
as flower sellers, and a lot of boys are engaged in 
hawking sticks. 

1650. I have some figures that we got from the Bel- 
fast Constabulary. Perhaps you will say whether they 
are correct, in your opinion. They say there are 694 
boys engaged in selling newspapers? — Yes, that would 
practically correspond with our estimate. 

1651. And twenty-eight engaged in selling matches? 
— I am sure that there would be. 

1652. Flowers, and other articles, they put down as 
-eleven? — Yes. 

1653. Plying for hire in the carriage of luggage 
there are four? — Well, I should have thought there 
were more than that. 

1654. Then there is a large number engaged in 
taking messages — 497 ; and there are six in other occu- 
pations, generally? — The total would agree with our 
estimate that there are between 1,000 and 1,200 children 
who are affected by any regulations made. 

1656. The total number of girls they put down at 
sixty? — There are not more than that. 

1657. And forty-five of these are engaged in taking 
messages? — I really do not know what it refers to — 
that is, taking messages ? — I cannot really say ; but I 
nave no reason to question its accurateness. 

1658. We take it that the figures are practically in 
agreement with yours?— Yes; there are some 1,200 
children affected. 

1659. As to the effect of street trading on school at- 
tendance, what is your experience there? — We find that 
b°ys attend with fair regularity for a time, but associa- 
tion with others who devote their whole time to selling 
papers brings a distaste for school. They become less 
ana less regular in attendance at school. 

Have you any figures showing how the street 



1661. Have you observed what is the effect of street- 
trading upon the children, so far as tlieir work in school 
is concerned ? Are they sharp or advanced ? — They are 
very backward. 

1662. What standard would you put them down at? 
— The second and third they are in. 

1663. As regards girls, are they similarly affected ?— 
The numbers are very few. 

1664. Can you say, as a matter of fact, whether they 
attend regularly? — I take it that those are girls who 
never go to school. They do not attend at all. 

1665. Mr. Mulhall. — H ow many? — Sixty-six, I 
think, the police estimates are. 

1666. Chairman. — As regards school attendance gene- 
rally, are there many children who ought to be at 
school and who are not? — Every day there are between 
15,000 and 20,000 absentees. We have only a per- 
centage of 70, in Belfast, of attendance. 

1667. Is this large number absent every day ? — Yes ; 
there are 60,000 on the rolls, and the average daily at- 
tendance is only 42,000 ; all the year through 62,000 is 
about the total, and 45,000 is the maximum attendance, 
which goes down to 41,000 in the more inclement 
months. 

1668. You have half-timers, in Belfast ? — Yes ; about 
2,300. 

1669. What ages are they? — Between eleven and four- 
teen. 

1670. Are they half-timers that they may work in 
factories ? — Yes. 

1671. Do they attend on alternate days ? — Yes ; three 
days one week, and two days the next week ; that is, 
five attendances out of ten. They work the remaining 
days. Their earnings are 2s. 10d., 3s. 3d., and 3s. 9d. 
per week. 

1672. That is in factories? — Yes. 

1673. Are there any children who do work for wages 
besides factory work ? — Yes ; we have large numbers 
who are employed contrary to the Irish Education Act. 

1674. I mean yrho work in factories? — No; because 
the mill dismisses the child if it has not made its correct 
number of attendances. It is not allowed to start if 
its attendances are not right. A book is sent by the 
mill to the teacher, and the child is not admitted un- 
less it has made the required attendances. 

1675. The hours for these children, on the days they 
do attend school, are 10 to 3 ? — Yes. 

1676. There is no shortening of hours? — The only 
difference that was made was before the abolition of 
the result system a child was allowed to be examined 
on 80 attendances, as against 100 for an ordinary child. 

1677. That is not the system now? — No-; because a 
child will be inspected without regard to the number of 
attendances it may have made during the previous 
school year. 

1678. Can you tell me what number of hours these 
children work in factories? — From 6 to 6 — twelve hours, 
roughly. They have three-quarters of an hour off for 
breakfast and an. hour for dinner. 

1679. That is three days a week ? — Yes. 

1680. Is there any school work on Saturdays? — No. 

1681. Is there any factory work? — They work only 
untu 12 o’clock. 

1682. What hour do they begin in the factories? — 
From 6 to 6.30, np to 5.30 in the evening. 

1683. Can you say what the effect of that work is 
upon children in tlieir school hours? — I am not speak- 
ing from personal knowledge : the teachers tell me that 
they work very well, and they are so systematic in their 
attendance that they progress fairly well in their lessons. 


April 29, 1902, 


Mr. D. J. 
Phenix. 
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1684. Your duties do not acquaint yon with what 

goes on in school ? — No, sir. , , 

1685. I might ask you something about the regula- 
tions for street trading. The Corporation, at present, 
have no powers of regulating it? — No. 

1686. Are you acquainted with the Liverpool regula- 
tions?— Yes ; I have had them under observation for a 
considerable length of time. 

1687. "Would you be in favour of extending them to 
Belfast?— I think, myself, and the Committee were of 
the general opinion that they were admirable. . 

1688. Speaking on behalf of the Corporation, can 
yes. say that they would be prepared to make bye-laws, 
provided the legal powers were obtained?— No, I could 

1689. But you say that the Committee you represent 
approve generally of them? — Yes; and I believe the 
Corporation, some years ago, did introduce a clause into 
a Bill with, a view of having some such regulations 
made with regard to street traders. It was withdrawn. 
That would indicate a readiness on their part to 
enforce it. 

1690. In the Liverpool system the bye-laws are made 
by the Corporation, and are carried out with the assist- 
ance of the police. Do you think such a system would 
work satisfactorily in Belfast ? — With regard to the 
machinery for carrying out the instruction, I am not 
sure that the Corporation would assume the powers. 
It would be better that the school authorities should 
do so. Of course, I do not speak for the Corporation ; 

I am speaking generally. 

1691. That question was largely gone into in the 
English Committee, and the result arrived at was that 
the School Committees would not be as desirable machi- 
nery as the Corporation, assisted by the police? — If 
the Corporation assumed the responsibilities they have 
much better machinery for putting it into operation. 

1692. You are not prepared to speak on behalf of the 
Corporation, on that point?— No, sir. 

1693. Of course, the school authority, also, would 
come in in the working of any bye-laws. There would 
be three authorities — the Corporation, the police, and 
the school authorities. That is the system in Liver- 
pool? — Yes. 

1694. As regards the Liverpool system, the ages 
during which the street trading is regulated are from 
eleven to fourteen. It is proposed there to extend the 
age from fourteen to sixteen. What is your opinion 
on that point? — Well, at present there are some over 
the ages of fourteen engaged in street trading ; but they 
are not a large number, in Belfast. 

1695. I have some figures on the point. The police 
figures are 178. boys engaged in selling papers between 
fourteen and sixteen— there are 385 altogether ? — Of the 
178, very few would be up to the limit of sixteen. 

1696. If this system were introduced, would it 
be desirable to regulate up to fourteen, and leave it 
unregulated after that age?— I am afraid, if it were 
not carried on beyond fourteen it would seem to have 
the effect of giving those over fourteen an undue advan- 
tage. 

1697. These boys over fourteen would be permitted 
to go into public-houses and theatres, and, therefore, 
they would be at a great advantage over the younger 
boys? — Yes ; and from the point of public convenience 
it would not lessen the nuisance existing in streets 
with the boys. 

1698. In Liverpool, also, hours are fixed, during 
which street trading is allowed. They are from 6 in 
the morning until 9 in the evening, in summer, and 
7 in the evening in winter. That is for boys. For 
girls, they are not allowed to trade after 7 o’clock?— 
The copy of the regulations which I had from the late 
Head Constable (Captain Knott Bower), said that the 
boys were not allowed to trade in the streets after 10 
o’clock, between March and October, and for the rest 
of the year you could trade up to 11 o’clock. 

1699. The hours are now 9 o’clock in summer and 7 
o’clock in winter. Do you think these hours would be 
reasonable to fix in bye-laws — of course, there would 
be a good deal of discretion?— I think 7 would be rather 
early to stop them in the winter time, if they are to do 
street trading at all, because a good many papers are 
sold after that hour. 

1700. Do you think, in Belfast, many are sold after 
that hour?— Nearly half the day’s trade would be done 
after 7 o’clock, in the sale of papers. If all the other 
conditions were fully carried out it would be no harm 
to have 9 o’clock as the hour. 

1701. That" is a point to be left to the discretion of 
the local authorities ; but we want to arrive at some 


idea of what would be applicable in Belfast. Of course, 
as regards men trading in tlie streets, you would not ex- 
tend regulations to men ? — As regards Belfast, we have- 
practically got noiie of them. There are very few of 
them, and they are more or less disabled, and not very- 
bright intellectually. 

' 1702.. As regards girls selling in the streets, would you 
allow girls to sell papei-s at all, or prohibit them alto- 
gether? — Well, in Belfast, where there are so few, it- 
would be little hardship to prohibit it altogether. 

1703. With reference to these girls who trade in the 
streets, do you think that the money they earn is 
brought home to the parents ?— Yes, I think it is, prob- 
ably. 

1704. Do you think it is a necessary part of the- 
household expenses ?— Our experience shows that most 
of the earnings of street trading are not necessarily 
for the up-keep of the home. 

1705. Still, children bring their earnings home?— 
Yes. 

1706. Do the parents spend the money ?— It is very 
carelessly expended. 

1707. Do you think they spend it in drink?— I think 
it is, largely so. We have many instances brought 
before us of careless, lazy, drunken fathers, who are- 
content to live upon their children, who sell papers 
in the streets.. 

1708. What do the children earn? — I believe from 
3s. 6 d. to 7s. 6d.— an average of 6s. 6cZ. or so. 

1709. If these regulations were introduced, do you 
see any objections to the children wearing a distinct 
badge? — None whatever. 

1710. Have you seen the badge used in Liverpool?— 
No, I have not. 

(Witness was here shown one of the badges by the 
Secretary). 

1711. With these badges each of the children gets a 

little licence hook, in which their instructions are printed, 
and amongst them are: — “You are strictly forbidden 
to beg ; to go into a public-house or music hall ; to 
annoy people in the streets ; to sell any indecent book ; 
to write or draw anything indecent on the pavements 
or walls ; to sing any indecent song, or use bad lan- 
guage ; to play football or other games on the streets ^ 
to sell anything in the parks or the landing-stage.’ 
These are general to the children, but there is an 
important one from the School Attendance point, of 
view:— “If you have not a certificate of examination 
from the School Board, you must not trade during 
school time, and you will have to bring a note from 
your head teacher every quarter, stating you have at- 
tended school regularly”? — I would, think that even 
a quarterly report would be insufficient, and once a 
month would be no hardship. , 

1712. Tli at they should bring a certificate of attend- 

ance once a month?— Yes ; once a month would be no- 
hardship. . , ,. 

1713. There is another thing under consideration in 
Liverpool, namely, that these children should attend 
every evening at some central place and give up their 
badges, and attend next morning to get them agauj- 
Do you think that would be any hardship on the child- 
ren ? — I think it would be rather hard. I would com- 
promise by a monthly report, and that would meet the 

1714. The object of the proposed regulation is this: 
they are about to make an effort in Liverpool to prow 
the children with clothes. They think it would not 

a good thing to give them for nothing, but to perhaps 
charge Id. a day, and the child would hand m l 
every day. If he failed to’do so, he would not get 
badge next morning? — That would be admirable. 

1715. As regards the question of clothes, are they 
very badly clothed in Belfast? — The majority of t ■ 
are not. I think, however, there are many of tnem 
who are not sufficiently or decently clad, but the m ] 
rity of them are reasonably well clad. 

1716. Do they wear boots and stockings ?— There aw 
many who do not. 

1717. Do you think they are decently dad, and tha 

there is nothing very objectionable about the way 
turn out? — I think, on the whole, the majority a 
very inadequately dad. . ninth- 

1718. Have you in Belfast any Police-Aided Clot 
ing Society? — No; there is no such society in 

1719. Is there any society that tries to imp* re- 
condition of the children so far as their do „ . . 
concerned? — There is the St. Vincent de P aui , r0# 
and in the other Churches the work is largely p 
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chial. Each, parish attends to the. needs of the poor 
children. There are “Dorcas” Societies in connection 
with parishes, and they help them locally. 

1720. Is the St. Vincent do Paul Society's aid large ? 
—They extend their charities very largely. 

1721. Do they clothe any of the street-trading cliild- 
ren. can you say, as a matter of fact? — Some of the 
other witnesses would be able to tell you. There arc- 
two gentlemen here who can give you information about 

1722. Are you able to say whether the Corporation 
would contribute towards any charitable fund for help- 
ing to clothe the children if they had the power?— 
No, sir. 

1725. Have they powers at present? — No such powers 
at present. 

1724. Tliere is another difficulty as regards these 
children, that is the difficulty of providing tliem with 
suitable homes. Many of them live in unsuitable 
homes, and many of them live with parents who are 
not good parents, and do not receive good treatment. 
Is there any place in Belfast — any Home — where such 
children live ? — I believe that these clergymen present 
will be able to give you some information about that ; 
but except lodging-houses and their own homes, gene- 
rally these are all that are available, I think. 

1725. Do many of the children live in common lodg- 
;ng-houses? — We get many reports from fathers, who 
state they have got a summons, but the child has left 
him, and he has reported the matter to the police, and 
cannot trace the child. I have in my mind twenty 
such boys who do not go near home. 

1726. Do you think they sleep in common lodging- 
houses? — They must do so. 

1727. Do you think a common lodging-house is a de- 
sirable place for boys to frequent? — I think you could 
not draw, much distinction between some of them and 
some of the homes. 

1728. Is there any officer whose duty it is to inspect 
these houses? — The Corporation have started lodging- 
houses, which are under control and supervision. 

1729. The public lodging-houses are under the Cor- 
poration? — Yes. 

1730. Do the street-trading children frequent them ? 
—No, they do not. 

1731. What class of people use them ; are they used 
by children at all ? 

Mr. Charles M'Lorinan, j.p. (answering for wit* 
ness). — They are not opened yet ; they are in the course 
of being opened. 

1732. Can you give any information about the 
charges paid by children who use the lodging-houses ? — 
Mr. Phenix. — They are very small charges ; I think 
from la. , 1 £d. , or 2d. , for the night's shelter. 

H° w do they manage about their food?— I 
think they live upon what they get in the streets. 

¥^4’ I* 1 the lodging-houses they merely go to sleep, 
th t • Ve no ^ ^ ie * r foocl there? — Generally speaking, 

l P* n T°? ? a y why the children go to these 
lodging-houses — is it because they are out of the con- 
trol of their parents ?— I think unregulated street traffic 
has made them impatient of every restraint, and they 
take upon themselves to look after themselves ; that is 
principally the reason. 

it; were regulated a good deal of that evil 
would disappear?— I believe it would, because it is want 
of control that intensifies those habits, 
v, , An y bye-laws made by the local authorities in 
. | la "d a !" e subject to the approval of the Secretary 
i state. i n Ireland they would, presumably, be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. Do you 
any objection to that?— No, sir; all Corporation 
to be a PP roved of by some higher autho- 
nty-the Recorder, I think. 

738. Are there many bye-laws made by the Corpo- 
— \r n M‘T tbe P°* i°. e assist in the working of them ? 

i™ a 0n , n ? n will give you information about that. 

» A P art from the Liverpool system, is there any 
tinTT/ 01 ! y< ? bav , e to maJ<e with regard to the regula- 
evm-v+ii • s ^ ree *L traders ? — They would appear to cover 
n ^' .It occurs to me that in Liverpool these 
be fssoed at the child’s own request; I would 

Katino bcense them after inquiry, and invest i- 

T 7 an t 6 circums tances of the case, and its necessity. 
IavemnAl? ai Ti.” 0t Sure wither that is so or not, in 
by the to S i°? *i le cop y of the instructions given 
the Police Watch Committee, in Liverpool. 

author 1*1 tbe c ^d has parents the licensing 
I think tl f h °^ d * bem before issuing the licence ? — 
they should inquire into the necessity of the 


case ; in fact. I would not- allow children of parents who 
did not require street earnings to trade, and in that 
waj 1 would have the monopoly of trade for the real 
deserving children of poverty-stricken parents. That 
would be-all in their interests. 

T1,at ' S , a , , very S°od suggestion. You would 
not allow any children to trade unless, it were shown 
that it was necessary for the support of themselves or 
then- parents .—I would think that a very much better 
system. 

i?* c< ? urSv ’ *be child might be an orphan. You 
would allow him to trade if lie had no other means of 
subsistence?-! think it would be better to send him 
to an Industrial School ; orphans are eligible without 
question. They may be fairly well cared for for a few 
months, and something might cast them adrift, and it 
would belietter to take them to a Home, and give them 
an industrial and proper training. 

1744. The difficulty is that these schools are for cliild- 

ren under fourteen, and a child from fourteen to sixteen 
might have to support himself by street trading?— Of 
«°"*» ^regard to that, class, in Belfast there would 
be little difficulty m that way, because all the children 
could obtain employment. There is a demand for 
message boys. They would have no difficulty in eettine 
employment. / 5 *6 

1745. Do you think there is a large amount of em- 
ployment open to them besides street trading?— I think 
in Belfast, that would be no hardship. 

1746. Have you considered the question, at all, of 
Day Industrial Schools?— Yes ; we have felt for a long 
time that it is an absolutely necessary adjunct of the 
Irish Education Act, 

1747. That there should be Day Industrial Schools ?— 


im You think that the Day Industrial School 
would have a good effect on truancy? — Yes. 

1749. Are these children truants because of poverty? 
— Primarily, from the carelessness of parents. 

1750. In the case of a child who was a truant in 
consequence of the carelessness of his parents, would 
you deal with that case by sending him to the Day In- 
dustrial School? — Of course*, when I say primarily, 
I mean, if you trace it- back ; but eventually they 
become unmanageable. I think larger fines and 
heavier punishment of the parents would rectify a 
good deal of it. We have cases of people with £5 a 
week coming in who are fined periodically every two 
months— as many as thirty fines. They do not even 
come to the court. Such cases could only be dealt with 
and remedied by making the punishment heavier on 
the parents. 

1751. They do not pay the fines?— They pay them 
when tlie police come. They do not come to the courts, 
but pay them when the police collect them. 

1752. Do you think, if tlieir children were sent to 
the Day Industrial Schools that it would be possible 
to collect contributions from the parents? — In that 
class of case there should be no difficulty, I think. 

1753. Of course, the child is taken in the early morn- 
ing, and fed all day, and sent home in the evening, 
and that would be a great relief to the parents ; but the 
difficulty would be in enforcing the parental contri- 
bution? — If they were liable to have it enforced it would 
correct a great deal of the evil, and there would not be 
much difficulty in getting contributions. 

1754- Then there should be strong powers? — In Bel- 
fast it seems to be the experience. 

1755. There is another point in regard to Day In- 
dustrial Schools. In dealing with truant children, how 
are you to secure that a child who has been a truant 
will go to the Day Industrial School every morning 
when he leaves his home? — That seems to me to be a 
difficulty, and unless inspectors bring them, and see 
that they go, I do not see any other means. 

1756. There might be inspectors for this purpose? — 
Yes, to go to school at the hour appointed, and those 
who have not turned up should be sought out. Within 
the last month one of our inspectors did this. In 
the morning he goes round to the houses, and takes the 
children to school by the aim. 

1757. Besides the Day Industrial School there is the 
Truant School, which is specially intended for dealing 
with such children. Do you think there is any neces- 
sity for such a school in Belfast? — Do you mean ac 
distinguished from the Day Industrial School? 

1758. The child would be taken and sent there for a 
month, and would not go home to his parents every 
evening. He would be subject to severe discipline, 
and have very .little play? — The same establishment 
might be made available for such cases ; there might be 
a temporary residential portion. 

K* : 
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1759. There is no such school in England or Scot- 
land ; there are Truant Schools, and Day Industrial 
Schools ; but they are not united?— The Day Industrial 
School, backed up by powers to the magistrates to com- 
mit the children to Residential Industrial Schools 
would meet all the cases. 

1760. The Day Industrial Schools are mixed schools, 
open to boys and girls. Do you see any objection to 
that ? — Of course, the same system obtains in many of 
our Primary Schools, and if it is not objectionable 
there, I do not see why it should be in the others. It 
would, perhaps, be better that they should be separated, 

I think. 

1761. Are the teachers male or female? — Botin The 
principals are generally male, with one male assistant, 
and the rest females. 

1762. In the Day Industrial Schools in England they 
are entirely under the charge of women ; but they do 
not deal with children after the age of fourteen?— 
From the class supposed to. be sent there it would be 
absolutely necessary to have them under the control of 
a male principal. • The children are the most incor- 
rigible class, and need sterner discipline. 

1763. Do you think ladies are capable of dealing 
with children after fourteen years of age? — Our ex- 
perience is, in schools where the principal is a female, 
that she cannot manage a really bad boy, and is anxious 
to have them taken out of the school. 

1763a. Mr. Fagan. — Industrial Schools are mostly 
under women, and they are most successful. There is one 
school in London, which is the only one which has a 
male superintendent. For boys and girls there are 
separate schools— that is, they are really separate 
schools under one management. The children under 
ten are under female management? — Yes. 

Chairman. — There are no children in Ireland between 
eleven and fourteen— no boys— who are under females. 

Mr. Fagan. — W ell, if there are they should not. 

1764. Chairman. — Do you see any objection in mix- 
ing young children with older children, if you had a 
Day Industrial School would there be any objection to 
mixing children under eleven with children from eleven 
to fourteen ? — (Mr. Phenrn. ) — I think it would be better 
if they could be kept apart ; it would be desirable that 
they should be. 

1765. Of course, there is the question of expense. It 
would be more economical to have mixed schools than 
to have separate schools ? — I think mixed schools would 
work all right. 

1766. Supposing you sent these street-trading child- 
ren to the Day Industrial School, they would go at 
8 o’clock and get away at 6. Would you allow them to 
trade in the streets at all? — I would be inclined to 
oppose it entirely. 

1767. No child in a Day Industrial School should 
be licensed ?— That is my view. 

1768. Can you give us any information about the 
effect of factory work and other work upon the children 
in school hours?— Of course, I visit schools, and the 
conduct of the children in the half-time schools is good 
— quite as good as in the ordinary schools. They are 
well behaved. 

1769. Are they sharp children, and well up in their 
lessons ? — The teachers say so ; but it seems rather im- 
possible to expect that after the previous day’s work 
they should be so ; but the teachers say they are. 

1770. Do you think there are many cases in Belfast 
of over-worked children? — Really, it is a matter of 
opinion. 

1771. Our evidence in Dublin showed that there were 
practically no cases where children were over-worked, 
taking their school attendance and work besides. Do 
you think there are such cases in Belfast?— No, I do 
not think there are, apart from the factory hours. It 
might be a matter of opinion whether they constitute 
over-work. Some of the children stay out in the 
streets very late at night. 

1772. There was another point that was brought 
under our notice in Dublin. That was, that it would 
be desirable to establish a child’s court, where children 
committing offences should be dealt with, instead of 
bringing them to the police court?— If a child is to be 
punished for the breaches that would be desirable. 

1773. Do you think it objectionable to bring a child 

to. the police court, and admit them to the surroundings 
there?— Weil, I think it must have that effect— an ill 
effect— although we frequently insist upon a child being 
brought to the police court that it may be lectured bv 
the magistrate. • 

1774. Of course, the child’s court would be composed 
of magistrates — probably the resident magistrate would 


be one— and the only difference would be that the chju 
would be brought up in a special place, and not inthl 
ordinary police court at all?— I think that would 
desirable ; in fact, we think it would be desirable t 
have the Irish Education Act prosecutions dealt with 
by a separate court. The public are much obstructed bv 
our^liaving three or four hours of court work once a 

1775. Do you think that the Belfast newspapers would 
have any cause to complain if there were a system of 
regulation and licensing established— would it affect 
the sale of papers in any way?— It would be specula- 
tion to say so ; but by licensing the number of children 
engaged the sales would be the same, and the others 
would try and sell more. 

1776. There might be something in the shortening of 
hours ; but our evidence in Dublin was that there was 
practically no sale of papers after 9 o’clock ?— I do not 
think the sale after 9 in Belfast is large, except on 
Saturday nights. 

1777. On Saturday nights they stay out later, and 
earn more than on ordinary nights? — Yes; on Satur- 
day night Ireland’s Saturday Night has a large sale 
and everyone brings a copy of it home with him. 

1778. Is it a newspaper? — Yes, it is a sporting paper, 
and the male population of Belfast, practically, bring 
it home with them. 

1779. What hour does it come out? — About 5 or 6 
o’clock ; but the sale is largest after 9 o’clock. People 
abstain from buying it until they are going home. 

1780. Our evidence in Dublin was that people bought 
these papers before going into the theatres?— That is 
so, with regard to the other papers ; but in this case 
I do not think it is so. The sale of it would be larger 
after the places of amusement were closed. 

1781. Mr. Bagwell. — You said about 200 of the 
street-trading children, in your opinion, never go to 
school at all ? — Yes. 

1782. Arising out of tliat^. have you any notion at 
all of the number of children in Belfast who are not 
on the rolls of any school? — It is a very variable 
quantity, for this reason — we have a tremendous num- 
ber of changes of address in Belfast, and the children 
temporarily get removed from the rolls. But they are 
perhaps from three to six months off the rolls, ahd then 
they get back again. The number of children who 
have no school connection is very few, in Belfast. In 
my opinion the 62,000 would, I think, probably repre- 
sent all that should be on the rolls, as many children 
are on the rolls of a couple of schools at one time, in 
consequence of the change of address. 

1783. You have mentioned that a number of these 
half-educated boys — half-truant boys — do not get fur- 
ther than the second or third standard? — Yes. 

1784. In your opinion, at what age ought the average 
boy, getting a fair average chance, arrive at the 
fourth standard ? — I think eleven should give him ample 
time. 

1785. That is the same as the Dublin evidence. You 
are aware that the fourth standard is the standard used 
for a large number of statutory purposes ? — Yes. 

1786. How are the attendance counted — because then 
is a certain vagueness about attendances? Is there 
only one attendance on the one day, or are there more 
attendances than one in the day — the plan is different 
from what it is in England? — The Commissioners of 
National Education have recently published two alter- 
native systems of school times. You can either have 
one session per diem or two sessions ; and if "there is 
only one session the child is allowed out for an interval 
of half-an-hour during the day. If there are two 
sessions the child must get out for an hour in die 
middle of the day for dinner. But the session, in. that 
case, only counts for half an attendance ; so really, rt 
is the day, the whole day, constitutes the attendance- 

1787. Results fees have now been abolished. Have 

you found any increase or decrease, or any great 
change, in consequence of the abolition of results fees- 
— No. , 

1788. The attendance is the same? — Yes; and tw 
teachers seem to be quite as anxious as before to have 
a good attendance. 

1789. The interests of the teachers are c0 ’ mt fT' 

balanced by other things ; that is your experience, 
you think there are some cases in Belfast, as lar . 
you know, of children coming into school in the m 
ing over-tired by early trading ? — No ; I do not tniw 
there are ; although a very large number of. boys ^ 
engaged delivering papers, in the morning ; 
don’t think ‘it makes them over-tired. . 

1790. You mentioned as early as 9 o clock & . 
morning?— I think I said 11, with regard to strre 
trading children. 
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1791. They should only begin at 11, you think— 11 
, 3f_lTliese other children. I was speaking of a dif- 
ferent class, who are wholly employed by newsagents 
in delivering papers. 

1792. You don’t find any cases, as far as you know, 
of children coming in so exhausted as not to be able 
to do their lessons?— No ; I do not think so. 

1793. There was a great deal of English evidence to 
that effect?— I do not think it is so here. 

1794. You say there is not much over-work. Have 
you known any cases of over-weighting children— 
taking them carry heavy weights, and so injuring 
them? — No. 

1795. Do you consider bare feet — it is a great deal a 
matter of opinion— do you consider bare feet a very bad 
sign or not? It is what their own fellows think — isn’t it 
thought, among the humbler classes in Belfast, a dis- 
grace to be barefooted? — It is. They come into court 
and say they would not send their children to school 
because they are barefooted. 

1796. You find that they have got so far as that? — 

Yes. , 

1797. I think, so far as that goes, it is an advance. 
Do you find any reluctance in the magistrates to deal 
with cases affecting children, either educationally, or 
otherwise — any special reluctance? You say they do 
not like their time taken up ; do you find any other 
reluctance ? — They are reluctant to impose fines that we 
consider adequate to meet the cases. 

1798. Then they are not strong enough? — They are 
not strong enough. 

1799. Belfast has the name of being a place where all 
sorts of business are carried on with great vigour. One 
business is betting on horses. Have you any gambling 
amongst the young children — is it very prevalent 
amongst them in Belfast ? — Many of them play " pitch- 
and-toss.” • 

1800. Particularly among the school street traders? — 
Yes ; in the intervals between their editions. 

1801. Do you think that has a permanently injurious 
■effect on them? — Inevitably. 

1802. It makes them gamblers afterwards? — Yes. 

1803. Do you think it makes them disinclined to 
settle down? — I think there is no doubt of it. 


1804. Have you any idea of what the street trader 
grows into, in the majority of cases ; because, after 
all, that is the point ? Street trading is admitted to 
be bad, and we propose to make some suggestions to 
regulate it ; that would be with a view to the children 
becoming more useful citizens after the age of childhood 
is over. Have you any idea, now, of what they turn to 
after they leave street trading ? We are told there are no 
men, practically, selling in Die streets? — There are very 
few. A great many of them — I should say about one- 
third of them— enlist, one-third go into factories, and 
nearly one-third become a burden on the State. 


1805. You think as many as one-third of them be- 
come what you may call chargeable ? — Of the ones that 
devote all their time to street trading, I think that 
would not be an exaggeration ; but I would not mean 
to include all the 1,200 who are more or less engaged in 
street trading. 

1806. Of course there are a great many “half- 
iom” “ Belfast?— Yes; about 2,300 or 2,400. 

,T llicl1 s y sten i is it here? Is it the half-day, 
or the alternate day system ? — The alternate day sys- 
™ is generally pursued here. 

Has that been found to help the children 
^ their education? — I believe the reports on the 
nan-time schools, by the Inspectors, are very satis- 
actory; and the children get on fairly well — better 
than one would suppose. 

18 ^- Bo you think there is much educational use 
* ^aiin.in going to the factory? Does he learn 
,,® e f e m addition to what he would learn in 
„ 00 L ? 7 a great deal of the English evidence was to 
effect that what he sees in the factory increases 
T m telligence and enables him to get on ? — 

Win rm, W0U ^ the reverse. 
thmV -u ^ become mere machines ? — Yes. I do not 
16 • a . ver 7 great effect. The various work 

have P r mcipally engaged on would nob seem to 
effect in that direction. 

onlv vl IT 0W a . r , e the 7 engaged, as to sex chiefly — 
of roB 8hly— are the boys engaged in one class 

thev ■ 6 gir * s “■ another? — No. I believe 

different 6 111 nearl y a B of them ; but there are 

■ocS- “S 1 *! ; atlons - 1 believe there is a sort of 
P ion that the boys won’t do, and they get the 


girls to do it — cleaning doffing machines, and things April 29,1902. 
of that description. — 

1812. Do you think children learn the different i?’ *?• J ‘ 
parts of the loom — the mechanism of the loom and the 
spinning jenny, and so on — when engaged in 
weaving? Do you think they learn anything that is 

useful in that way, and that would help their intelli- 
gence, or do they become mere machines ? — My opinion 
is that their interest in their work begins and ends 
with the three and ninepence per week that they 
earn. 

1813. The English evidence was not altogether to 
that effect— that is why I ask you. You say there is 
a movement going on to provide lodging-houses? — 

Yes. 

1814. They will be entirely under the control of the 
Corporation ? — Yes. 

1815. Will they be separate for sexes, and so on ? — 

I am not aware of the regulations. I just know they 
are being built. 

1816. You think the class we are dealing with is 
only the lowest class ? The reason I ask the question 
is in reference to the hours at which the day’s work 
begins for these children. Some of the Dublin evi- 
dence was to the effect that they suffered more here 
in common lodging-houses and places of that sort, in 
the morning, after the night ; and that therefore late 
hours at night were to be deprecated, for the reason 
that they caused them to get up late in the morning? 

— That is when the frequenters of the lodging-houses 
do not get up early. 

1817. Yes ; and the atmosphere is very bad, and 
everything in general, in common lodging-houses is 
worse in the morning than at night — which I suppose 
would be the case — everything in sanitary matters. 

Therefore it is very important that the evenings should 
be cut off, in order that they may not be inclined to 
lie in bed in the morning. Would that be very much 
your opinion? — Really, I have not thought of that 
point. 

1818. Mr. Fagan. — I think you have gone over 
most of the ground I wanted to cover. Do 
you think in the carrying of luggage or par- 
cels — sticks, you said, these children often carry 
— do you think they are subject to labour that 
is injurious to the health, considering their age? 

— Well, of the children in Belfast, not very 

many of them are engaged in carrying luggage after 
alL I suppose any of them that are would be slightly 
strained ; but there are very few of them. And the 
sticks are put up in twelve small bundles on their 
back, and they do not go very far with them. On 
the whole, I do not think they are subject to much 
hurt in that way. 

1819. Do you think is there much work carried on 
in private houses, partaking rather of the character 
of factory work, and not subject to the inspection of 
the Factory Inspectors ? — I do not think, between the 
administration of Die Irish Education Act and the 
Factory Act, that much of that takes place. 

1820. Do you think there is much work carried on 
in insanitary surroundings for children — work that 
you would not call factory, but still, work for child- 
ren, or work in winch children might be engaged — 

Do you think there are many places in which that 
work is carried on?— Apart from what they might do 
in their own homes, I do not think there is. 

1821. About trading in the streets by girls. You 
say there are about sixty girls that roughly are em- 
ployed in street trading. Do you think that it has 
a demoralising effect on the girls?— I think un- 
questionably it has. I think a great many of them 
engaged in selling things do go to licensed premises 
more than the boys. 

1821. You are of opinion that it would be imposing 
a great hardship on the community by prohibiting 
altogether street trading by girls ? — In Belfast it would 
not. It is not the same in every place; but in 
Belfast they are so few that other sources of employ- 
ment could be got for them. 

1822. As regards the work done by these half-timers, 
do you think, from your knowledge, it at all affects 
the capacity of the child for benefiting by its school 
teaching? — I cannot speak personally, but from what 
teachers say. They say that they attend so regularly 
on the alternate days that they make a better attend- 
ance than children who may be here this week and 
may be absent next week, and it has not such an in- 
jurious effect on the acquiring of knowledge as this 
irregular attendance. 
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1823. You say there are some children not suffi- 

ciently clothed engaged in street trading. Do you 
think that is injurious to their health! — In the winter 
I am sure it is. .. , „ v 

1824. Not many, you say, are badly clothed f— iNo , 
and I am sure provision for that would follow if any 
regulations were made. 

1825. Do you think it might be made a condition 
of granting a licence to trade that the child should 
be decently clad?— For myself, I think there would 
be no harm in imposing that by the regulation at all. 
Of course members of the School Attendance Com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that there would be the 
difficulty of ascertaining what “decently and pro- 
perly ” meant. 

1826. Mr. MuiKaix.— I think you mentioned that 
there are about between three and four hundred child- 
ren engaged in street trading, between the hours of 11 
and 3? — Yes. 

1827. Are these children excused school attend- 


ance?— No. We have not the machinery to drir* 

them into the schools. 

1828. Excepting these children, who have lw n 
excused school attendance, would you allow any strc- • 
trading during school hours? — I think some special 
exemptions might be made in cases where the requir 
ments of the home are special. I do not thinkthere 
wouiu be any harm in that. A child might be al- 
lowed to attend, perhaps, a fewer number of days. 

1829. You would treat them as half-timers?— I think 
in certain cases. I would not be inclined to make 
the class numerous ; but in some cases I think i* 
would be desirable. 

1830. In the case of half-timers, are anv of 
them engaged in street trading during the days' diat 
they do not attend school '? — Yes ; there would be some 
of them. 

1831. Would you be inclined to license these bms. 
considering the long hours they have to work, during 
three, days in the week ? — I do not think they should 
be licensed. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. Charles M'Lorinan, j.r., examined. 


1832. Chairman.- -You have heard Mr. Phenix’ s 
evidence ? — Yes. 

1833. I take it you agree generally with him? — I 
agree generally with his evidence. 

1834. You think street trading should not be en- 
tirely prohibited by Act of Parliament, but should 
be regulated? — It should be regulated. 

1835. You think it might be regulated so that boys 
and girls might continue to sell things in the streets ? 
— Yes, as regards boys I think so. With regard to 
girls, there are very few girls in Belfast, practically, 
street trading. There are a number of girls— but 
they are more women than girls — selling flowers in 
the principal streets. But the young girls who trade 
— I consider it very bad for them, the kind of trade 
they do. And it is principally running into bars of 
hotels and restaurants, selling matches, or, in fact, 
begging, very often, more than trying to sell any- 
thing. 

1836. A great deal of the begging is done by girls 
who are with their mothers?— Very often, the mother 
stands outside, and sends the children in. 

1837. Would you forbid a child to trade, even when 
■ the mother is there? — I think I would; that is, those 
I of that tender age. 

1838. You think, very often the mother does more 
evil than if the child were by itself? — Yes ; from my 
observations in Belfast all my life I should say the 
mothers of these children make very bad use of the 
money they procure in this way. 

1839. I think all our observations point to the fact 
that the children with their mothers are very often 
sent round to beg ? — Yes. 

1840. As regards the eSect of street trading on the 
health of the cliildren, do you think it very injurious 
to their health ? — I think it very injurious to those boys 
who are out in all weathers without a pick of clothing 
on them — barefooted, bare-legged, and scarcely anything 
— some of them. It must be injurious. 

1841. Part of the scheme for assisting these children 
with clothes might be that they should be required to 
wear some sort of waterproof cape. Do you think that 
would be a desirable thing? — It would be a very good 
thing. 

1842. What do you think of the suggestion thrown 
out that these children who are earning money for them- 
selves in the streets should contribute some small sum 
to the clothes supplied to them ?— I think it would be 
very desirable, if some money could be got from them. 
But in the case of the children who are the worst clad, 
1 think it is attributable, clearly, to the parents. The 
mothers stand about. I have been in business for 
fifta raR in Belfast, in two of the principal streets 
-High-street and Royal-avenue— and great numbers of 
those children congregate in both streets, and I have 
seen, repeatedly, their mothers waiting for them selling 
papers, and taking the money from them to go and 
drink it. 

1843. As regards the future careers of the boys who 
seU papers, do you agree with Mr. Phenix that about 
one-third go fnto the army arid one-third become 


1844. And the other one-third get employment else- 
where in Belfast? — There is a distinction about those 
boys. For instance, numbers of them are as respect- 
able as any people in the town — those that deliver the 
papers in the morning, and the boys who themselves 
have customers of their own to deliver papers to. You 
will see them out in the morning two miles from the 
centre of the city delivering papers — boys voluntarily 
selling them to certain customers they have. Those 
boys I have known — many of them from their infancy— 
and they generally become respectable members of 
society. 

1845. Do many boys sell papers in the streets, besides 
delivering them? — No, not in the morning; I don't 
think they are engaged at this street trading until the 
middle of the day. The boys who are in the streets 
from 11 in the morning till 9 or 10' at night are not of 
the same class as those who deliver the morning papers. 

1846. Are these boys you speak of trading on their 
own account, or sent out by newsagents ? — Mostly trad- 
ing on their own account. There are numbers of boys 
sent out with papers to deliver to subscribers, and 
another number is sent out by newsagents. Then there 
are a great number who have customers of their own, 
to whom they deliver papers, in all the suburbs of the 
city. 

1847. These are boys who merely go round the suburbs 
and do not sell in the streets ? — No ; most of them have 
weekly customers. 

1848. These are not exactly street traders?— No; I 
knew one of these boys, to my own knowledge, to rise 
to be a stationm aster. 

1849. Would you see any objection to including these 
boys in any system of licensing and regulations ?— I 
think I would not include them. I think those bop 
are not of the same class that loaf about the streets and 
sell papers ; in fact, these boys about the streets are 
of a different class altogether. They are “sharpers. 
If you give them a penny for a halfpenny paper they 
will tell you to wait until they come back, and yon wul 
not see them again. Within the last seven or eight 
months three of these boys attempted to pick 
pocket in the streets. These little fellows run about. 
I saw one of them tlie other, day, since the notice of the 
Commission has been issued, lift his paper and strike 
a very old man in the face with it, who was standing 
harmlessly waiting for a tram-car, without any cause 
whatever. I think, if they could be put off the streets 
altogether it would be a desirable thing. 

1860. The police return which I have got shows the 
number of ■ offences dealt with among them within tte 
last twelve months. There were nine larcenies, ana 
fifty-two boys were convicted of playing football; 
there are really very few others? — Nine larcenies in 
year ? That would not cover the offences they c0 f na . 
Many of those children are taken up and sent to in- 
dustrial Schools under the First Offenders’ Act, 
these charges are not brought against them. They 
send them there. I know, of my own knowledge, m 
than nine. 

1851. Yon send a great number to Industrial Soh 00 ^ 

— Yes. 
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1852. I suppose we may take it you agree with Mr. from where they live. It would be very desirable to April 29. 1902. 

Phenix, as regards the benefit that would be derived have central places for them. • — 

from Day Industrial Schools ?— Yes ; I would differ 1858. But you think they are not badly off in Bel- Jiff Cl ?arles 
from him in regard to separation. I think they should fast?— The distances are great from the centre of the “ L,orman > 

be under different control in Day Industrial Schools, town, where those working people live. It was pro- ' * 

I think each denomination would take charge of their posed here, if we could get open spaces for them, it 

own schools. It would be much better in Belfast. would be very desirable ; but the expense prevented 

1853. Of course, the Protestants would not be sent the. Council from doing it. The expense of ground 

to a Roman Catholic school, and so on ; but Protestant within the city would be very great. Those regulations 

bovs and girls would be sent to the same school?— Yes. in Liverpool— were they obtained by the city of Liver- 

1854 . That would be ' understood. But otherwise, pool, or was it an Act of the Government? 

you see no objection to mixing boys and girls, provided 1859. It was, in Liverpool, a private Act, and the 
the management is in charge of persons of their own suggestion now is that there should be a general public 

religious persuasion ? — None whatever. Act, which might, or might not, be availed of by the 

1855. As regards the issue of licences for these child- local authorities in other towns ?— I am speaking from 

ren, the Liverpool system is, that in case the licence is memory now ; but the Council, some years ago — prob- 

refused for any reason, the person applying for the ably more than ten— introduced a Bill, and they in- 
licence, or his parents, should have the right to appeal serted a clause to get those newsboys to pay a licence, 

to the magistrates, and the magistrates’ decision should and the newspapers took exception to it, and wrote 

be final. Would you see any objection to that?— No very strongly against it, and the effect was, if my recol- 

objection whatever. Quite the contrary. I would ap- lection serves me, I think the Council withdrew the 

prove very much of that. clause. 

1856. There is only one other question. How are 1860. That is interesting. But in the present pro- 

you off in Belfast for places of amusement for the child- posal there is no charge for the licence, and the only 

ren? If these children were not trading in the streets possible charge would be the requirement to be respect- 

have they any place to go where they could amuse them- ably clothed?— -I just mentioned that because I think it 

selves, or should they go back to the slums where they would be an objection, if there was a charge made, that 

live?— We have parks — perhaps as many as any other some of these children might not have the money. 

city of the size in the Three Kingdoms. 1861. Mr. Fagan. — In the case of mixed schools, do 

1857. Are they availed of by the children? — By the you see any objection to boys up to fourteen years of age 

children, in a great many cases. But they are not in being managed by females? — I am afraid the Belfast 

the centre of the town, where these children live. We boys of fourteen years of age could not be managed by 

have great trouble with flm children, in the police females. 

courts, about football in the streets. There is no 1862. They do it in Liverpool? — I am merely giving 
central place for them to amuse themselves in. All the you my opinion. I do not think they would have much 

parks are, naturally, on the outskirts of the town, away influence over boys of fourteen in Belfast. 

The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. William Rodden, examined. Mr William 

1863. Chairman. — You represent the Society for the his wife. He has been living with her for the past Rodden. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children ? — Yes. four or five years. She is able to earn 9s. a week. This 

1864. Are you the Secretary? — I have been Local woman gave the child a penny every week-morning, 

Secretary for the past eleven years, and I have been and sent him out of the house about 8 or 9 o’clock to 

Organising Secretary for Ireland for the past six years. buy matches. He sold these at a profit, and he bought 

1865. Is that for the whole of Ireland? — For the more, and sold them also. When evening came he 

whole of Ireland. bought newspapers, and at night he usually gave this 

1866. Your experience is principally in Belfast? — woman from 8 d. to Is. — that is, every night, after 

My experience on the subject now being considered by supplying himself with food during the day. The 

the Committee is principally in Belfast. Of course, I father is a drunken man, and won’t work ; and this 

have a general experience of the Society’s work through- boy had got no boots, and his clothing was very bad. He 

out the whole of Ireland — at least, wherever it has was fairly well nourished, but he was filthy, and he was 

branches. verminous. One of our inspectors found the boy in 

1867. Have you many cases in Belfast where your Castle-street on the 6th of last month, and brought him 

Society comes in and finds it necessary to interfere ? — to our Shelter, and after making the necessary inquiries 

About 1,300 cases per annum. we. had him committed to an Industrial School. I 

1868. Have you had an opportunity of forming an may say that the boy’s brother, who is about seventeen 

opinion on the question of street trading ? — Yes. years of age, was also in the street trading ; but he 

1869. Generally speaking, what is your opinion ? Do has now developed into a corner loafer, and an asso- 
you think it ought to be conducted under regulations, or ciate of bad characters. That is one case. 

that it ought to be put down by Act of Parliament? — I 1874. Mr. Mulhall.— Was that boy’s mother alive? 

think that street trading by boys ought to be permitted —I could not ascertain. 

and regulated ; and I think that street trading by girls 1875. Chairman.— I n that particular case, was the 
ought to be discouraged in every possible way. boy totally uneducated ? — He was not attending school 

1870. Would you go so far as to say that it ought at all. He was trading from 8 o’clock in the morning 

to be prohibited ? — I would ; and for two reasons. First until 10 o’clock at night. He was brought under the 

of all, because I believe, from past experience, it does notice of the Society several times ; but there was 

not make either for the material or for the moral wel- some difficulty in discovering him. Eventually, we 

fare of the girls ; and secondly, in Belfast there is no did discover him. When we got hold of him the first 

difficulty whatever in girls obtaining suitable employ- time he gave us about half-a-dozen names, and the 

ment. same number of addresses ; but we detained him in our 

1871. Fortunately, in Belfast there seem to be very Sherter, and eventually we found his home. 

few girls street trading, as it is ?— Not many, I believe. 1876. That boy was not engaged in selling news- 

1872. What is the evil you see in street trading for papers ; he was engaged in selling matches ? Both, 

boys — the principal evil ? Does it lead them to gamble He was engaged in selling matches up to a certain 

very much?— I believe it does. The way I should re- period of the day; after that, he bought evening 

gard the street trading by boys is this : that in the papers and sold them. May I give another case, 

majority of the cases which come under my notice, the 1877. Certainly ?— It is the case of two brothers, one 
earnings of these boys go to support either drunken or aged twelve, and the other aged ten. They lived with 

lazy parents, and I think, if the boys could be dealt their father and mother. The address I have got here, 

with in the homes, that perhaps they would appear in The father is a bricklayer, and could earn 38s. per week, 

the streets better clad and better fed, and in every way Both parents are given to drink. The children sell 

more fit for the duties of street trading. With your the evening papers, and earn about M. each per day. 

permission I will give you one or two examples later on. The children very seldom attend school. The father 

1873. Perhaps you will give ns the examples now ?— has been frequently fined for their non-attendance. I 

. take the case of a boy twelve years old. His father should say, with regard to the condition of the boys, 

18 able to earn 20s. per week if he would work : but hn they were not clad in such a way as to fit them for 

wont. The woman with whom his father lives is not being out street trading. And I think, as regards the 
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■April 29, 1902. home, into which there is coming about 38s. per week, 
Mr wTu; ™ there ought to'be some law to compel the father to do 

Redden & his duty to his children; and if they are to street 

trade that they ought to be properly clad for that 
purpose. 

1878. From what class do these street-trading boys 
generally come, in Belfast? — You. see here, in the last 
case to which I have referred, the father is a bricklayer. 

1879. Do you think these are typical cases?— They 
are, unfortunately. 

1880. If these boys were not engaged in selling 
newspapers, what would they be doing?— I think boys 
like that ought to be at school. 

1881. Of course they ought to be at school during 
school hours ; but after school hours do you see any 
objection to their making some money in selling 
papers? — None whatever — that is, provided there are 
some restrictions with regard to the number of hours 
during which they ought to be allowed to sell. For 
instance, I think a boy at school should attend school 
certain hours during the day, and he ought not to be 
in the street for trading purposes more than three 
hours per day, on the whole — say eighteen hours per 
week. Educational and physical considerations demand 
that. 

1882. You think it would be more injurious to that 
boy to put in those three hours before the school in- 
stead of after the school? — I should say after school 
hours. 

1883. You mean you would allow him to trade after 
school hours ? — Yes ; for, say, three hours. 

1884. But he is out of school at three o’clock. 
Would you make the three hours come on imme- 
diately after school? — Not immediately after. I 

• think he should come on from five o'clock or some- 
thing like that — from five to eight. 

1885. The Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 
forbids the employment of children under eleven? — I 
believe that is the age, speaking from memory.- 

1886. It forbids the employment of children under 
eleven, either in the streets or other public places? — 
Yes. 

1887. You think in any regulations with regard to 
street trading eleven should be fixed as the minimum 
age for licensing a child? — I think so, certainly. 

1888. We had some evidence, I won’t say it was 
very convincing, that eleven was too old, and that 
children should be allowed to sell things in the 
streets from nine to ten? — I would not agree with 
that. 

1889. As regards maximum age, the present maxi- 
mum in Liverpool is fourteen. That is not considered 
by the Liverpool authorities to be old enough, and 
they propose to extend the age to sixteen, for regu- 
late] trading ?— That is with regard to boys? 

1890. At present sixteen is the age for girls. It is 
with regard to boys they propose to extend the age 
from fourteen to sixteen? — I am not quite sure about 
that point 

1891. You have not considered it, perhaps, enough? — 
I have not considered it very fully — that is to say, a 
boy under fourteen years of age would not be licensed ; 
is that the point? 

1892. Oh, no. From eleven to fourteen they are 
licensed at present. The proposal is to extend the 
age from eleven to sixteen? — I do not think there 
would be any objection to that. I cannot see any 
objection. 

1893. It is thought that allowing a boy between 
fourteen and sixteen to trade without a licence is 
giving him an advantage over the younger boys. He 
could trade without being regulated in any way. He 
could go into a publichouses, and he could trade up 
to any hour, selling his newspapers, and therefore it 
is thought that generally sixteen would be a more 
desirable age? — I think so, certainly. 

1894. As regards the Prevention of Cruelty to Child- 
ren Act, do you think it is strong enough as it stands 
already?— I think it is; but. the great difficulty so 
far as this is concerned is, we would require an addi- 
tional staff of officers to enforce the law. We cannot 
afford— I am speaking with regard to the Society in 
Ireland— to look after every case. The very most we 
can do is to deal with cases reported to us. As a 
matter of fact, the officers have not time to go out to 
look for cases. 

1895. Do you think there are many cases of cruelty 
io children to be found in consequence of street 
trading ? — I am sure there are. 

1896. What would you consider the cruelty in these 

cases?— For instance, the cases I have referred to 

boys badly clad, bedding accommodation insufficient, 
and probably going home at night to the mother 


drunk or father drunk, or, maybe, both drunk ■ and 
getting no supper. ’ a 

1897. In sUch cases there would be the power of re 

fusing the licence to the child at all ? — There would be 
if the system of licensing were adopted. ’ 

1898. That would be a remedy in such cases, don’t 

you think — I would like if the father could be dealt 
with in some way. I have got half a dozen cases be- 
fore me, and in every instance the father is either a 
lazy man, or a drunken man, and his children must go 
out to earn to support the parents. ° 

1899. Have you no power at present of dealing with 
that? — Unfortunately the cases at present are not 
sufficiently aggravated to enable us to interfere. We 
could - not go into a court and say the children were 
caused unnecessary suffering, or likely to suffer. 

1900. Are these cases which you refer to there— 
these are not cases which could properly be dealt with 
by an Industrial School? — I think not. Because for 
this reason; I do not see why a man who is capable 
of earning 30s. a week ought to be relieved of the 
responsibility of his children. 

1901. Suppose you had Day Industrial Schools es- 
tablished in Ireland, would not they deal with this 
class of case?— Yes ; and I wish we had Day Industrial 
Schools. 

1902. There would be very strong powers of com- 
pelling parents to contribute ?— Unquestionably. That 
I regard, in the past as having been one of the 
great weaknesses of the certified Industrial Schools. 
There should be very strong powers, if Day Industrial 
Schools were established, to compel parents to con- 
tribute not simply 3d. per week per child, or 6d., but 
something substantial. 

1903. Is it your experience that many cales have 
occurred in which children who are not proper sub- 
jects for Industrial Schools have been sent there?— I 
nave known some. I should not like to say many. 

1904. Does your Society provide a Shelter for child- 
ren? — Yes, of quite a temporary character. The boy 
referred to in the first case was brought to the Shelter 
for two or three days, until inquiry was made with 
regard to him, and we kept him there until the magis- 
trates made the order for his committal to the Indus- 
trial School. The Shelter is simply a temporary one. 

1905. What accommodation is provided there?— 
The children are given in charge of the matron. 

1906. How many children can you accommodate 
there ? — I think not more than a dozen at a time. I 
think at the moment we have got eight. We might 
be able to take in two or three more. I may go back 
on the question asked me a moment ago with regard 
to children being committed to Industrial Schools— 
unsuitable children. 

1907. Yes? — I think I said there were not many. 
Well, I made a mistake in that. There have been a 
great number of children in Belfast, not suitable for 
Industrial Schools, who have been committed. 

1908. Not suitably for what reason : do you mean 
they are not proper subjects ? — I don’t think they were 
children meant to be covered by the Act at all ; some of 
them could have been properly dealt with by the Day 
Industrial Schools, and in other instances by the work- 
houses. 

1909. Does that still go on to any extent? — Not to the 
same extent as some time ago. 

1910. Why is that— is it that the magistrates are 
more particular, or what is the reason? — I think a 
circular that was issued by the Chief Secretary had 
something to do with it. 

Mr. M'Lorinan. — Might I make a remark? 
Chairman. — Yes. 

Mr. M'Lorinan. — I am affected by his evidence, and 
I should like him to state a case in which a child was 
sent forward to an Industrial School that was not en- 
titled. to be. 

Witness.— Yes ; I know a case: a boy in. Balmoral 
Industrial School. And he is there simply because his 
mother did not act the part of a mother to him. His 
mother is able to earn something like 9s. per week, and 
his father is able . to earn something like 25s. 
per week, and there is a fairly comfortable home, and 
for the life of me I cannot see why the boy should be 
supported in an Industrial. School while the' home is 
: in that condition. 

1911-12. Chairman. — Is there any parental contribu- 
tion in that case?— No. : ■ ' 

Mr. M'Lorinan. — We cannot enforce that. 

, Wittiest. ■ — That I am aware of ; I think- we should 
have power. - > ... 

Mr. M'Lorinan. — As you are aware, the magistrates 
have power to send these children to Industrial Schools 
independent of what their father or mother may be, 
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provided that they are not under proper control or 
jurisdiction, or that the father or mother are not the 
proper authority to have them. 

1914. Chairman. — I would like to come back, to the 
question of the Shelter again before we leave it. 
In Liverpool a Shelter is used, amongst other things, 
by the police, to bring the children to who are licensed 
for street trading, and who have been arrested for 
breach of the licence. They are kept there over night, 
and are brought before the magistrates in the morn- 
ing, and I think, if there were a system of licensing 
here, in Belfast, that your Shelter could be similarly 
used ? — I cannot speak upon that point, because I would 
have to consult our Central Office, which has control. 

1915. There would be, presumably, very few cases 
occurring at the same time, and the accommodation 
appears to be sufficient to meet these cases ?— Yes. 

1916. How do you treat the children when they are 
brought there — are they fed and well treated? — Cer- 
tainly ; well fed and well treated in every way. They 
have got a play-room, and everything of that kind. 

1917. It is a temporary thing, preparatory to bring- 
ing them before the magistrates for committal to an 
Industrial School? — Yes ; or preparatory to the parents 
being dealt with by the Court. 

1918. Do you think that these street-trading child- 
ren, if required to contribute to their own clothing, 
would be able to do so : would a boy earning money in 
the street selling newspapers, if there is a requirement 
that he should pay Id. a day towards his clothing being 
provided for him by the licensing authority, do you 
think there would be any hardship in that on this 
boy ? — I think, in all probability, it would be discovered, 
with regard to 90 per cent, of the boys trading -in Bel- 
fast, that the parents would be in a position to clothe 
them properly for their work in the streets. 

1919. You think they are sufficiently well off? — I 
do speaking from my past experience. 

1920. Do you think that many of these children who 
are trading in the streets are so well off as that they 
need not be trading in the streets at all? — Many of them 
need not. 

.1921. But still, there are a class who are trading in the 
streets who are not so well off ? — There are, undoubtedly. 

1922. Would these children that I speak of— now that 
we have reduced the class — would they be able to. turn 
out decently : would they give the parents such, means 
as would enable them to clothe them properly ?— May 
I give a typical case ? 

1923. Yes ; I like these cases? — Here is a boy who 
lives with his mother and two other children. The 
mother is a widow, she works as a charwoman, and is 
able to earn 9s. per week ; she is a sober woman. The 
boy works selling evening papers after school hours, 
and earns about 8d. a day, which goes to support him- 
self and the children. He is aged thirteen years, and 
the other children are aged ten and eight years, respec- 
tively. The children are kept clean and neat, and 
appear to be well cared for. 

1924. That is a very proper.. case, and I should hope 
that is a typical case, and that there are many more 
like it? — There are many more like that ; but a great 
many more ought to be lake that if the home was right. 

. 1925. It was suggested, in Dublin, that if a system of 
licensing were introduced requiring the children to wear 
badges that the result of that would be to drive the 
poorer children off the streets, and so confine the trade 
in selling newspapers to a class of children who really 
were not in want of that at all. Do you agree with 
that? — I do not, as applied to Belfast. 

1926. I think that evidence was given by the officer 
of your Society in Dublin ? — Yes ; I believe it was 
given by Dr. Adeney. That was one of the points on 
which Dr. Adeney and I differed. 

1927. Don’t you think it would be a bad thing to 
supply these children with clothes, and not to make 
them pay something ?— I think it would be a bad thing 
.to supply, them with clothes at ' all, unless under pres- 
sure of absolute necessity. 

1928. But there might be these cases of absolute 

necessity, and in these cases it would be better to make 
the child pay something small? — Well, it ought to be 
. v , er y small in such cases. Of course, the system of 
licences or registration should cover such cases, and so 
could be. dealt with. - . 

1929. Would you deprecate a child who is deformed 
or lame selling papers in the streets ? — Much would de- 

the circumstances. I have seen- children who 
are deformed selling papers in the streets, and when we 
go to their homes— I. have had inquiry made at their 

Qme ®> and I find it was necessary for them to do so. 


1930. You don’t think it constitutes any cruelty to 
the child? — The child referred to is comfortably clad. 
I don’t think so. 

1931. One of the objections to selling newspapers is 
that it leads to gambling ; but, of course, if gambling 
were absolutely prohibited by the regulations that ob- 
jection would be removed? — Undoubtedly. 

1932. Do you believe that street trading does lead to 
gambling of the kind mentioned by Mr. Phenix ?— Boys 
play pitch-and-toss, and the losing boy has to sleep out 
that night, and mischief ensues. 

1933. There is another question I put to the Honorary 
Secretary of your Society in Dublin — I allude to the 
evidence given by Dr. Adeney, which was to the effect 
that if street trading were to be licensed, that it would 
be recognising street trading, and he seemed to see some 
objection to recognising street trading. Can you see the 
objection ?— I cannot. I must say I regard street trad- 
ing, so far as the selling of newspapers is concerned, as 
a public convenience. 

1934. A public convenience which ought to be regu- 
lated? — Which ought to be regulated and controlled 
properly. Of course, you see that refers to street trad- 
ing-selling newspapers and such things ; but I would 
not include in that the selling of matches, and studs, 
and laces, because I think that form of street trading 
is simply a cover for begging. 

1935. Would you not license that at all? — I would 
not— certainly I would not recognise the street trading 
in the form I have mentioned — selling boot laces, studs, 
and that kind of thing — because it is simply a cover for 
begging. That is our experience in Belfast, so far as 
the work of our Society is concerned. 

1936. Do you think the physical condition of the 
children is a very important element in considering 
applications for licences? — Undoubtedly. 

1937. The child should appear before the licensing 
authority in the first instance, and unless the licensing 
authority were satisfied from his appearance that he 
was physically able to trade,, you think that a licence 
should not be issued.? — I do, certainly ; and I don’t 
think very many would have to be refused on those 
grounds. 

1938. Mr. Bagwell. — I understood you to say that 
you have been a great number of years connected with 
the National Society, in Belfast? — Yes. 

1939. Your official connection with the Society is; 
confined to Belfast ? — No ; I have been Honorary Secre- 
tary in Belfast for eleven years, and I have been or- 
ganising for Ireland for six years. 

1940. I shall not have an opportunity of seeing you 
again anywhere else — you had an opportunity of com- 
paring the different parts of the country— are there 
any special things in Belfast that you doq’t find any- 
where else?— No, I cannot say there is, comparing the 
conditions of Belfast with Cork or Waterford, I cannot 
see any difference. 

1941. They are fljg same, as far as they go? — So far 
as one can see from observation. 

1942. You, no doubt, are. aware that the factory age 
has been raised to twelve. How has that affected the 
children, as a rule? — I am unable to answer that ques- 
tion. 

1943. Do you know whether there was much opposi- 
tion in Belfast. The subject is one of interest, it will 
affect all other legislation afterwards, and is quite a 
new thing : I am not at all sure there is one age for 
factories and another for street-trading children ; I am 
asking for information. The idea is to make eleven the 
minimum age for street trading, whereas twelve has 
already been made die age for factories? — I cannot say 
how that is ; it has not come in my way. The only 
thing I would say is, I think a child, would be very 
much better oiit in the fresh air than in a factory. 

1944. Mr. Fagan. — Do you think there are - acts of 
cruelty to children of school age in their own homes ; 
in homes that partake somewhat of the character of 
small factories, which are not subject to the factory 
inspector’s visitation— simply homes where they employ 
a number of children doing some work : some regular 
form of work'?— I dofi’t think so. 

1945. Do you know, even in the ordinary homes of 
people, that children are employed in such a way as 
that you would look on it as a case of exaction for 
children of their age?— We have had to interfere in such 
cases in private homes. 

1946. Yes; in private, homes— what I shall call re- 
spectable homes— girls doing mangling, for instance. 
Do you know any cases of that kind?— The task is much 
more severe than that. 

1947. Does that occur to any extent 1 — No, it does not. 
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District 
Inspector 
Morel 1. 


1948. Do you think the putting in force of the Youth- 
ful Offenders Act, in the case of children, has been 
attended with, encouraging results in Belfast? — I am 
not able to answer that question. 

1949. Mr. Mulhall. — I think you mentioned there 
were about 1,400 cases where your Society had to inter- 
fere last year ? — I am speaking from memory ; it is 
between 1,200 and 1,400 cases we interfered in, dealing 
with about 4,000 children. 

1950. Was this in all Ireland, or only in Belfast? — 
In Belfast alone. Dublin does something better: they 
interfered last year in 1,500 cases in Dublin. 

1951. In these cases where your Society interfered, 
I assume it was more by moral suasion than by legal 
proceedings ? — Undoubtedly ; we prosecute in only about 
9 per cent, of the cases. 

1952. Only in 9 per cent. ? — Yes ; and that does not 
mean that the offenders in the 9 per cent, go to jail. 
We are very lenient in the cases : they are adjourned, 
and sometimes re-adjourned, so probably only 5 per 
cent., may be, not so many, have to go to jail. 

1953. In the case of girls, I think you stated you 


would like to prohibit street trading altogether 1~ AH 
gether. AiC0 ' 

1954. You stated, further, that there is no difficult* 
in Belfast for these girls getting suitable employment? 
— Quite so. 

1955. But that may not be the case elsewhere?— 

I admit. 1 


1956. And, therefore, perhaps you would be inclined 
rather to throw obstacles in the way of girls street 
trading than to prohibit it absolutely ?— I think the 
local authority, assuming they have the option of apply 
ing the statutory powers, should have power to deal 
with such special cases. 

1957. Quite so. With regard to boys street tradine 
are you aware of many boys being engaged in this 

occupation without the consent of their parents ? Some 

parents state it is against their consent; but I must 
frankly state I don’t believe it. 


1958. Would you not make it a condition for the 
licence being granted that the children should have the 
consent of their parents or guardians, assuming the 
parents or guardians to be fit persons ?— Certainly. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


District-Inspector M quell, examined. 


1959. Chairman. — What position do you occupy? — 
1 am senior District-Inspector in Belfast. 

1960. You have also knowledge of the district that 
we are dealing with? — I think I have got sufficient in- 
formation. 

1961. From what classes are the boys taken that sell 
papers in the street ? — I have divided them into four : 
they consist of newspaper boys, boys and girls who 
sell matches, boys and girls who sell flowers, and mes- 
senger boys, which boys might be considered as street 
traders ; these boys are employed by merchants to 
deliver messages. Of the first class, there are 694, the 
newspapers boys, then of the boys and girls who sell 
matches there are only twenty-eight ; of those who sell 
flowers only fifteen, and errand boys and girls number 
542. 

1962. There is a very large class of these children 
employed taking messages ; are they employed by the 
merchants? — They are employed by the merchants 
and shopkeepers taking parcels and going of mes- 
sages. " 

1963. Do you include in that number children who 
go about delivering papers ? — No, they are separate ; 
the newspaper boys are separate. 

1964. The newspaper boys selling newspapers, the 
number given in their case does not apply to boys 
who go for newsagents with papers ?— That is a small 
number, those would be boys who buy papers from 
the newsagents and distribute them; I should say 
they would only be about eighty. 

1965. Do they come in under the heading of selling 
newspapers or taking messages ?— They are included 
in tire newspaper boys. 

1966. Under the head of taking messages are there 
any boys who go from newsagents and deliver papers 
at the houses ?— There are ; there are very few I should 
say that would be included in that number eighty. 

1967. We will take the children who sell newspapers 
first; from what class as they drawn; what are their 
parents as a rule, are they very poor people?— You 
might divide the newsboys in Belfast into two classes, 
those who sell newspapers in the centre of the town 
and those who sell newspapers in the outskirts. The 
total number of newsboys is 700 roughly, the exact 
number is 694. I find if you classify these according 
to their ages, that the number under fourteen years 
onn 3 ® 6 1S an< ^ number over fourteen is, say, 
200 ; as far as 1 can learn about 200 of these boys are 
attending school. 

1968. From fourteen to sixteen, of course the child- 
ren over fourteen are over school age, but the 200 boys 
you name are only from fourteen to sixteen. Between 
fourteen and sixteen. 


1969. They dont go higher than sixteen ?— Soim 
times they do ; but they are so few that they nee 
not be taken into consideration. They earn aboi 
seven shillings a week, and that is a total expenditui 
or, this industry of £12,000 a year. The wages ar 
very mucii higher here than they are in Dublin, owin 
I think to this being a manufacturing town, and ther 
brai n great ».i, more people of the working classe 
who buy ovemng paper,. Of flu, number f shouli 
flay about 76 per cent, of them turn out well, that 1 


in after life they take to such occupations as hotel 
porters or go in for some light labouring. 

19/0. Are you speaking now of your own personal 
knowledge ; have you followed up the after career of 
these boys? — I am speaking now in the way I have 
been told in the Reformatories and Schools mostly. 

1971. But the children who sell papers don’t go to 
Reformatories? — I am sorry to say a good many of 
them drift into that, about 25 per cent, of the boys. 

1972. Then the children who have not been in a 
Reformatory or Industrial School have you any means 
of following up their future? — I have made inquiries 
of the principal newspaper offices, that is, the evening 
papers, and they give me this information, that is 
the way they earn their livelihood afterwards, and 
some of them are actually taken into employment in 
these newspapers. 

1993. Do many of them enlist in the army?— I 
think a good many of them do ; particularly I should 
say they would be well suited for the regiment that 
recruits here, that is, the Royal Irish Rifles, on ac- 
count of the small size. 

1974. You have just mentioned the small size; as 
regards that do you attribute it to the trade of selling 
papers in the streets ? — No, but I think the great ma- 
jority of the boys properly in the centre of the town 
are drafted from what I may call the very poor 
classes, and these poorer classes who work in the mills 
of Belfast are nearly all of small size. 

1975. Do these boys live with their parents and 
take their meals with them? — I think they do live 
with their parents, I am sure they do, and I think 
they probably get their breakfast there, but whether 
they go home in the middle of the day for dinner I 
could not say. 

1976. What was it you said the average earnings 
were? — Seven shillings a week. 

1977. That is from selling newspapers? — Yes. 

1978. What do they do with their earnings? Do 
they bring them home to their parents — In most 
cases ; if you classify them into the two classes I have 
said, the newspaper boys selling in the centre of the 
town and the newspaper boys selling in the outskirts ; in 
the outskirts I think they do take them home, and the 
boys there are fairly well-conducted and well-clad, and 
I think are the support in a good many instances of 
deserving parents who are probably unable to work, 
or perhaps their fathers are dead and they may be 
supporting the widow. I am afraid in the centre of 
the town it is a different system ; as a rule the parents 
of these boys are idle and very often drunken persons 
who have these children out selling matches and 
papers nominally, but in reality to beg and save them 
from working. I got two typical instances of this 
from the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children ; one of them was — the father was a 
builder’s helper; he earned twenty-seven shillings a 
week, he was a strong man, in good health. He only 
worked three days a week during the last two months ; 
his son, aged thirteen, was selling matches, and the 
father was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
and the boy was sent to the Home. Another was a 
labourer earning sixteen shillings a week ; he had a 
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son a little over eleven selling matches ; there were 
three in this family ; this boy was sent to the Indus- 
trial School. 

1979. Do you think these boys spend any of their 
earnings themselves in drink ? — I do not. 

1980° They are not allowed into publichouses ? — I 
don’t think they go, and I give them all the credit 
for that, although in the centre of the town they do 
gamble with pitch-and-toss, and that sort of thing, 

I don’t think they spend any of their earnings in 
drink. 

1981. Are many of them convicted of offences? — 
During the past three years — I got this information 
from the Malone Reformatory — there were sixty-four 
boys sent there : newsboys, ten ; millworkers, twenty- 
nine ; messenger boys, nine ; school boys, nine ; work- 
ing in shipyards, seven. 

1982. In the case of boys who have not been sent to 
the Malone Reformatory have the police, can you say, 
had their attention drawn to many of these boys 
during the past twelve months? — They have. In- 
cluding message boys there is a total of 1,300 street 
traders, seventy-six of whom were prosecuted for 
larcenies and street offences in 1901. 

1983. Only nine of these were for larcenies? — Nine 
were for larcenies. 

1984. And fifty-two were prosecuted for playing 
football? — Yes. 

1985. The other offences were very small. Do you 
think the number of offences committed by bqys en- 
gaged in trades in the streets is large in proportion to 
boys engaged in other wage-earning trades? — I think 
that among boys of that age trading in the streets there 
is a greater number of offences committed than among 
boys of the same age in other occupations. 

1986. Do you think you could show that from 
figures and statistics? — I don’t think I could, but I 
have an idea they are more liable to temptation. 

1987. These boys on the streets they are addicted 
to gambling, I believe? — Yes, they are. 

1900. In fact you think street trading conduces to 
gambling? — Well, I daresay it does; it is principally 
in the coppers that they earn in the street that they 
gamble. 

1989. They play pitch-and-toss? — Yes. 

1990. Do they bet on races ? — I don’t think they do ; 
but as to the employment of children in the streets, I 
may mention there is plenty of employment for many 
of these children in the mills at what they call half 
time, but this does not seem to be popular, because 
it would not bring in as much money as the other. 

1991. What would they earn in the mill? — They 
would earn about three shillings to three shillings 
end sixpence in the week. 

1992. They would not have so much liberty? — They 
would have to go to school, of course. 

1993. On that point do the street-trading children 
a g° 0f l school attendance do you think? — That I 

could not say. I spoke to the. school officer about it ; 
ioq/i would bave particulars for me. 

1994. From your own experience do you think these 
street traders are able to read and write?— I think 
the most of them are. 

1995. If you find children obstructing the footway, 
r beggmg, or gaming in the streets, or breaking any 

0 bye-laws, how would the police deal with the case ? 
v at Jf ver 7 great difficulty, because it would be 
very hard thing to sustain a conviction against a 
y tor obstructing the thoroughfare by selling news- 
i n ir rs ’j , * don’t think the magistrates would be 

IQqa n° convict in a ease of that kind. 

take the case of begging or gaming, 
him 1 t° U 1 arres * i that child or would you summon 
B ' e in the case of begging we try to go for the 
* 1QQ7 S M mucb as possible for sending the child out. 
v- ' I '^ en y ou tak® child off the street and 
p him for the night ? — If it is very late we would ; 
v as a rale, what is done if we find these children ' 
nrr\? S i? r badl y c lad, the Society for the Prevention 
ahm,f u, to Children or the police make "inquiries 
ihem th6 P arents an( l either summon them or warn 

whm^?^ n i j ase ^ ou have tb take a child off the streets, 
ffip nni; 0U take him to, would you take him to 

eould ta^e C6 ^ — ^hat would be the only place we 

SoJklv y° u take him to the Shelter of the 

As r?,i °n tlle Prevention of Cruelty to Children?— 
lag inquiry WOU * d be taken to the police office pend- 


2000. But the other place is available? — Yes, there April 20. 1902. 

are several Homes. 

2001. If the child is taken to the police office do you District 
think that that is in any way bad for him; is he injector 
brought into surroundings which are undesirable?— MoreI1 - 
He is not. 

2002. Is he kept apart from the others?— Yes; they 
have a good many cells there, and also, besides the cells, 
they have got a room in which the children are ac- 
commodated ; they are not kept in the cells at all. 

2003. As regards these girls trading in the streets, 
there is only a very small number of them in Belfast?— 

Very few. 

2004. I think we have the number here — about sixty 

and in the past year there were no convictions or 

penalties of any kind apparently against them ?— These 
girls are very few ; there are no young girls trading in 
the streets selling flowers. They are nearly all over six- 
teen. There are some old women ; but my experience 
was that these young girls that were sent out to sell 
flowers in the streets invariably turned out badly. 

2005. W as there ever at any time a class of girls sell- 
ing newspapers in the streets ?— I have never seen them 
here, and I don’t think there was before my time. 

2006. You have forty-five of these girls down as 
taking messages ; are they employed the same way as 
the boys are at all in selling papers in the suburbs ? — 

Something of the kind, or running of errands for shop- 
keepers. 

2007. Then there are very few of them who are with 
their mothers? — They might be with their mothers in 
these little shops. 

2008. Suppose the mother was street trading selling 
flowers ; have you included any of the children in your 
returns. Very often a mother goes out when she has 
two or three children ; sends them out to beg, while 
nominally selling flowers herself ? — A good many people 
who sell flowers are children who sell matches and 
things on the street; the mother goes with them, 
she fits them out and solicits charity. 

2009. They are not included in the figures here? — I 
don’t think they are. 

2010. Do you think street trading in girls is demora- 
lising? — I do. 

2011. Don’t you think it should be stopped if pos- 
sible? — I do. 

2012. You would rather see no girls, if possible, on 
the street ? — I think they would be far better at home 
or at work ; there is employment for young girls in Bel- 
fast, and almost in the same way as there is employ- 
ment for young boys. They go out on the streets at an 
early age — from fourteen to fifteen — and it nearly al- 
ways results in their turning out badly. 

2013. The employment you mention for these girls in 
Belfast would be in mills or factories ? — Yes ; and what 
you might call linen warehouses. 

2014. What age would the girls be ; would they be 
from eleven to fourteen? — I think they would want to 
be a little older than that to be of any use. Twelve is 
the factory age. 

2015. Are there many girls of school age— that is, up 
to fourteen — who are employed in these factories? — 

There are not very many, but I think there are a fair 
proportion. 

2016. Are they half-timers ? — They are half-timers ; 
the Factories Act would not allow full time. 

2017. Can you say what the hours of work in the fac- 
tories are? — I rather think the hours of work in the 
factories are from 6 to 6. A half-timer would be half of 

it. 

2018. Mr. Bagwell. — In most of the Belfast factories 
the alternate day system is used. We have that in evi- 
dence already, so the question of hours does not occur. 

They may by law either work on alternate days or half- 
days. We were told that it was nearly always the al- 
ternate days, so that they have one day free, and the 
other day is entirely occupied in the factory?— Yes. 

2019. Chairman. — Assuming the power was obtained 
of regulating this street trading by children, do you 
think that 9 o’clock in the evening in summer, and 7 
o’clock in the evening in winter would be reasonable 
hours to fix as the latest hours? — For street trading, 
with the exception of girls, I should say so. 

2020. As regards newspapers ? — I think the sale _ of 
the evening newspapers here is very great, and I think 

7 o’clock is rather an early hour. 

2021. 7 o’clock in the winter ? — Yes ; for instance, 
most of the papers in Belfast are sold between 5 and 

8 p.m. ; the last edition of the evening papers is pub- 
lished somewhere about 7.30, a great many people are 
going to the theatres, and I think there ought to be a 
much later hour than that. 
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2022. You think it ought to be a much later hour?— 
Yes. At present the time they get home is, generally 
speaking, in the outskirts, the boys under fourteen years 
of age are home about 9 p.m. ; the bigger boys over 
that age, they are sometimes out as late as 11 ; but m 
the central parts of the city the boys under fourteen are 
always about 9.30 home. I am speaking of what is the 
general rule. The majority of the older boys are home 
by 10.30, except in special times of excitement, such as 
elections, or important war news, and riots, and things 
of that kind, when they would be out till a very late 
hour at night. 

2023. Do you think fixing, say, 9 o’clock in summer 
and winter for boys selling newspapers would be a 
reasonable hour, with power to the local authority to 
grant an extension in cases of exceptional' circum- 
stances ?— Are you speaking of boys under fourteen ? 

2024. Of boys between eleven and sixteen?— I would 
allow boys over fourteen to be out later than the boys 
under fourteen. 

2025. Do you think there would be a difficulty in 
proving the age?— I presume, if it was proposed to re- 
gister these boys, their ages would be known when they 
were registered. 

2026. Don’t you think it would be giving an unfair 
advantage to the boy over fourteen that he should be 
able to earn a good deal more than the other boy ? — He 
would, of course ; but he would be better fitted to stand 
the hardship of being out on cold, wet nights. 

2027. The suggestion you give is one for considera- 
tion, whether something of the kind might be done. Do 
you see any objection to an hour in the morning, say 
6 o'clock, for commencing ? — I think that is too early. 

2028. Do you think it is too early? — I do. I don’t 
think there is any necessity for newsboys in the streets 
in' a manufacturing town like this ; it would be better 
at 8 o’clock. 

2029. We assume these boys are school age boys, who 
have to go to school at 10. You think there is prac- 
tically nothing for them to do before 8? — I know there 
are the morning papers ; but the people who are going 
to their work at 6 o’clock in the morning— the working 
classes— in my opinion, buy the evening papers more 
than the morning papers, and they buy these every 
night going home from work, and don’t get any more 
news until the following evening. 

2030. And what are the hours then at which the boys 
are chiefly selling the papers ? — The most of the papers 
are sold between 5 and 8. 

2031. There is not much sale in the morning, then ? — 
Well, there is a sale, but the popular edition is the last, 
of course, the 7.30. There are a great many papers sold 
here and there through the better classes of the people 
in the town during the day; but the great majority I 
should say are sold during these hours. 

■ 2032. These boys you see trading in the suburbs, do 
they go out in the mornings for one round, and in the 
evenings for another round?— Oh, yes; they sell the 
papers all through the day, but mostly in the evening. 

2034. Have they a morning sale? — They have. 

2035. Have they long distances to go? — Well, I don’t 
think they have. I think they generally divide the 
town into certain districts, and each boy has his own 
particular locality in which he sells these papers, and I 
don’t think they have far to go. 

2036. Where do they get the papers ; do they get 
them from the newspaper offices? — They can get them 
either from the newspaper offices in the centre of the 
town, of whom there are a few in the outskirts, or the 
vans go round with the newspapers in the evening, and 
they can purchase them there — from the central offices 
or from the newsagents in the suburbs. 

2037. Have they any advantage in ■ purchasing them 
from the central offices; do- they get them cheaper? — - 
No ; I think they are about the same prices; 

2038. Do you consider that the present system of sell- 
ing newspapers in Belfast is satisfactory?— Not in the 
centre of the city ; I consider it most unsatisfactory. I 
would not interfere at all with the boys in the suburbs, 
because I believe they are well conducted and the child- 
ren of hard-working people ; they are fairly clad, and 

- seem to be treated kindly by their parents, and I don’t 
think they should be placed in the same class as the boys 
in the centrfe of the city. . They don’t annoy the public 
as much, and I don’t think the shouting out of the 
papers in the suburbs should be interfered with ; it is 
more or less convenient to the. public who are living 
there, and who know where to get the boy who is. selliog 
the paper Without having to buy it in the street. 

2039. They sell papers as they go along ?— Yes • they 
have the regular customers, but others don’t purchase 


the papers regularly, and they like to hear the boys call 
out the evening papers, so that they can go to their 
doors and buy them if they wish. 

• 2040. Do you see any objection to licensing these 
boys or requiring them to wear badges ?— There is onlv 
one point in it that ought to be very carefully looked 
into. If they are going to receive these badges, I think 
great facilities should be given to them to obtain the 
badges without delay. It would be a distinct hardship 
if, in case of sudden distress or destitution, that these 
boys should not be able to get their badges for even two 
or three days. In order to make the necessary inquiries 
the licensing authority, whoever they might be, would 
have to make inquiries from the police and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, as to whether 
the parents were treating the children well, and so on 
in order to find out if the boys were suitable boys, and 
that might entail a loss of three or four days, which 
would be a hardship ; otherwise I think the issuing of 
badges to these boys would be a distinct public conveni- 

2041. You think there would be no hardship in re- 
quiring them to carry badges, provided the badge could 
be issued immediately ? — Yes ; of course these boys 
would be constantly changing ; they get employment 
sometimes from these newsagents, and there would be a 
constant interchange of boys with these badges ; but, as 
far as the boys in the centre of the town are concerned, 
I must say ■ they are very badly dressed and have bad 
habits, and, in my opinion, they are a very very great 
nuisaiice. 

2042. You would certainly approve of their being regu- 
lated, and required to conform to bye-laws ? — I would, as 
they annoy the public so much by shouting and wrestling, 
and they have a system of jostling people in the streets 
to sell their papers : they jump into tramcars, and are 
a very great nuisance about restaurants, hotels, clubs, 
and places of public resort. They get into the door- 
ways of offices, and will hardly move out, even for the 
owners. The police have very little means of remedying 
a state of affairs like that ; they don’t know what to do 
with the boys ; they don’t know what to prosecute them 
for. If they do prosecute them I question if you would 
be able o sustain a case against them. The only thing 
we could prosecute them for is under one of the sec- 
tions of the Borough Act ; but I don’t think that would 
apply to it ; but if they got these licences, the same as 
they have in Liverpool, I would suggest that it would 
be a condition of the licence that they should not fre- 
quent or hang about, to the annoyance of the public, 
any restaurants, hotels, and clubs, or places of public 
resort, or in the doorways of offices. 

2043. If there were bye-laws made by the local 
authority, do you think there would be any difficulty 
in the police assisting in enforcing them ?— I think, in 
a very short time, the boys would become amenable to 
discipline, and cease to annoy the public as they do. 

2044. Do you think the police and the Corporation 
would be able, between them, to work the bye-laws effi- 
ciently ? — I do, sir ; as a matter of fact, the Corpora- 
tion, under the local Act of 1878, have got the power to 
pass bye-laws to license street traders of this descrip- 
tion, that is, sellers of newspapers, and sellers ot 

matches, and shoeblacks. They have the power to pass 

that bye-law at any time by their local Act of 187o. 

2045. It lias never been enforced? — No. 

2046. Can you say why? — I cannot. It has neve 

been put into force ; they have only got the power un 
their Act to pass bye-laws. , T . r 

2047. But they have never made a bye-law 
believe it was considered, at one time. In don t 
whether it even came before the Corporation ; bn 
know that no bye-law to that effect was passed. 

2048. We had some evidence that it was proposed to 
make a charge, for the licence, and for that reaso ^ 
was found necessary to abandon the proposa , . 
under the Liverpool scheme there is no. charge ma 

the licence ; the only small requirement is for “ie 
to be decently dressed ?— I think it would be a ba* 
on the parents to charge them anything for these b J 


on me pareius lo oiiarge uiau 
, -It would he a very, small thing— the price of 

2049. Do you think there would be any hardship^ 
. requiring the- children who get the J ic ® n ^ , t 
themselves out decently in the way of °^° . ,, s „^. 
not ; I think, as regards these children, stnet y Pr? 
ing, under the Prevention of Cruelty to Chu j sr 
that we could prpsecute the parents if they wen . 
as to' send them out badly clothed, that as, wi „ e 
on their feet. Owing to the parents being so P ^ 
don’t like to go too far in this matter m enio CII1 s 
powers, in cases of great poverty. 
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2050. You say you think there are plenty of openings 
for obtaining situations for street-trading boys. If you 
take a boy off the streets who has been accustomed to 
selling newspapers, and get employment for him in a 
factory or workshop, or otherwise, will he stick to that 
employment, or is he likely to throw it up and go back 
to street trading again ?— I am afraid, after they once 
get into the habit of going about the streets, under no 
control and under no discipline, that it leads to un- 
settled habits, and I am afraid, once they start this 
thing, they would not turn out good working men ; they 
would be unsteady. 

2051. There are plenty of openings for them, you 
think ; but they would not take advantage of them ? — 
They would not take advantage of them, for they would 
probably be dissatisfied with the work, and would wish 
to have a more free life. 

2052. Do many of these boys sleep in the common 
lodging-houses ?— No, sir, I don’t think so ; there are 
very few of that class. I think they nearly all stay 
with their fathers and mothers. 

2053. Do you think there are many of them stay 
nowhere regularly, but sleep anywhere they can — in the 
streets, on staircases, or doorways ? — There is very little 
of that here. Occasionally, a boy breaks loose from all 
control, and, perhaps, will be found sleeping in a box 
on the quay, by the police ; but it is the exception. 

2054. You think the common lodging-house is not 
used by them ? — Very little. 

2055. Is it your opinion that the system of lodgings 
under the supervision of the licensing authority would 
be of use in Belfast? — I don’t think so: it would be. 
very occasionally that these street traders or newsboys 
would go there. 

2056.. You think they would not use a Home, if 
Homes were provided for them ? — Those not staying with 
their parents? 

2057. Yes. Or, take the case of a boy who has no 
parents ? — In the case of a boy who has no parents, I 
think, possibly he might. 

2058. Where does that boy at present live? Are 
there many of them? — There are very few. 

2059. There are a few? — There might be. 

2060. Where would they live? — They might live with 
other boys, in their houses, and pay a certain amount 
to the other boys’- mothers or fathers. 

2061. You think they would not go to the common 
lodging-houses? — I don’t think they would go, if they 
could help it. 

• 2062. You think it would not be necessary to pro- 
vide Homes for the -few cases that there might be?— - 
I . don’t, think it would be necessary at present. 

2063. If Homes were provided, do you think the 
children would use them : they would be under certain 
restrictions and discipline as to hours, and so on? — It 
would be a very good thing if they could be induced to 
use them. 

2064. They have them in Liverpool, and, so far, they 
.have been a complete failure. There was some evi- 
dence given in Dublin to the effect that if you intro- 
duced a system of licences, the tendency would be to 
drive the poorer children off the streets, and bring a 
better class of _ children there selling newspapers. Do 
you think it possible that such a result would come 

< k >n ' t thi . nk tkat * s likely to happen here. 

‘ l y° u think, on the contrary, it would drive 
*^1 better class off the streets, and leave only the poor 
children 1 —' They are nearly all poor there, as it is the 
last resort of parents, to send the children to sell news- 
^ a onc S in ike. .streets. They are driven to it by poverty. 

2066. Notwithstanding the large earnings? — Yes.. 

2067. But still, I think you said there was plenty of 
pportunity of providing employment for these child- 

, ’ “ ut at a very reduced rate of pay. They 
^uld only get 3s., or 3s. 6 d., instead of an average of 

. I'ke inducement to poor parents to send their 
— Exactl^° ^ P a P ers i s ike large amount of earnings ? 

.]T e w t re i°kl ikere was no system, at present, . 

p oviding clothing for children, in Belfast? — There 
tikwL P Q ‘ lr -f- alde d system. Of course, it has been 
KiiWo*-’ kut I think the question is under the con- 

9fWn I0 T Pi headquarters, at present, 
cpssfni" ■ B any reason why it should not be suc- 
vm e lf a st ? r -It is not a matter I have considered 
If it. has turned out well, as I hear it 

2071 t* • n ’ * t * 0n ’ t see w ky it should not do so here. 
I,.-. iii a , si ; ccess in Dublin, and some of the 

o English, cities ? — I think it would be rather 


a good thing, because I think it would bring the people 
into touch with the police, and do a good deal, perhaps, 
to make them more popular than they are. 

2072. Is it your experience whether there are many 
children m Belfast who are excessively over-worked— I 
mean children of the school age, who are putting in 
their school attendance?— You mean who also trade? 
t I, 0 ? 3 ,' Y ho also trade?— I do not think there are. 
1 think tkese boys, as a rule, get home at 9 o’clock at 
night. I think most of them don’t start until i0 o’clock 
in the morning, and I don’t think they are excessively 
worked, at all. 

2074. H a child, for instance, is attending school 
regularly, do you think he could be, in addition, from 
twenty to twenty-five hours working without injury to 
Jus health, in some wage-earning employment ?— That 
is, supposing lie attended at school for five hours a day? 

2075. From 10 to 3 every day?— I don’t think it 
would injure them. I don’t see why they should not 
sell papers well, from 3 to 8, without injury to his 
health. 

2076. At any other employment do you think he 
can work without injury to himself, and without inter- 
fering with his school trading, say, twenty-five hours 
a week ? That would be the class you were speaking of 
as half-timers. They would have to go to school — they 
would have to go to school in order to be half-timers?— 
That is the law. 

2077. A child who is a half-timer could work con- 
siderably more than twenty-five hours a week in a 
factory ?— According to the Factory Act they will be 
on alternate days in the factory — how many hours’ work 
in the week I am not exactly sure. I should think, if 
they worked twenty-five hours. 

2078. Is there any other suggestion which you would 
make that might be a help to us?— I made out a re- 
turn, here, which I thought might be of use, of the 
number of children in Industrial Schools and. Reforma- 
tories, who have been trading in the streets previous 
to committal. The total number sent to Homes, 
Schools, &c., was 1,041. That is the number of 
children. 

2079. Mr. Mulhall. — In Ireland ? — In Belfast ; and 
of these 125 had been previously trading in the streets. 

2080. Chairman. — Does your return show for what 
reason they were sent to these places ?— No ; but of that 
number 123 were boys. 

2081. Mr. Fagan — That is, Reformatories and. In- 
dustrial Schools together ? — Yes ; and two were girls. 
Of course, as to selling flowers in the streets, I may 
mention both these girls were over the age ; but if they 
were under the age the Corporation have a bye-law 
which objects to the selling of any article on the street 
for which a market-place is provided ; so they have 
power, if they wish, to forbid it. 

2082. How is that bye-law enforced — do the police 
intervene? — It is not enforced. 

2083. But if it were enforced, would it be the police 

who would summon? — The Corporation could insist on 
us enforcing it : the Corporation would have to prose- 
cute, because it would be an offence against this Act; 
but so long as they do not annoy the people, and con- 
duct themselves properly in the streets, these flower 
sellers are allowed to carry on their trade in all the 
towns in the United Kingdom. There is another point 
about the issuing of these badges : I don’t know whether 
it has been considered : as to which Belfast is different 
from Dublin ; but I presume the licensing of these 
children would be in the hands of the Corporation. 
What I wish to get at is, where these badges would be 
left at night, if they were proposed to be given up — 
would it .be the police barracks nearest, to where the 
children live. ...... 

2084. In Liverpool the arrangement is, that they 
be left at the central police station ; but it might be 
necessary, if there was such an arrangement made, to 
have more than one police barrack — it might not be 
reasonable to ask the children to go all to one central 
place? — That is what I wanted to point out. In Bel- 
fast the central police station is, I may say, four miles 
from Ligoniel, which is the borough boundary, and 
where a good many papers are sold. It is four miles 
from the centre to the borough boundary on each. side. 
There are twenty-two barracks dotted all over the town,, 
and the only thing I should suggest is, that they might 
be left at these barracks. 

2085. Mr. Bagwell. — According to the return there 
are iorty-fiye girl messengers.. .That ..seems a ourious 
sort of occupation for girls? — These messengers are 
principally sent out from the little shops, of which 
there , are a very very great number in the outskirts. 
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2086. Chiefly in the outskirts, you think ?— Yes. 

2087. Are you troubled with what is now technically 

known as Hooliganism here at all?— We have had an 
outbreak here last week. .. , . 

2088. The Belfast newspapers talk about it, but 

whether you have found anything of it m the actual 
life of the place is what I want to know. What I 
mean by Hooliganism is a kind of Mohawk Werf 
boys between the school age and the adult age 
youths?— Well, I think in times of not these boys 
suppose thev should do whatever other people do, and 
perhaps the'y may indulge in a little stone-throwing 
and beating. . . , . , 

2089. But is there any regular system of tins Kina 
of conduct?— If you leave out those times of excite- 
ment I don’t think there is. Take the case which has 
occurred within the last week, it is probably a solitary 
case, and, in my opinion, resulted from allowing the 
sale of this penny literature that they pick up and 
read. I don’t think another case of that kind oc- 
curred within the last sixteen years. 

2090. You don’t think there is anything like a con- 

siderable number of big boys working under leaders t 
—I do not. . 

2091. Among the youthful offenders whom you deal 
with, the principal offence appears to be playing foot- 
ball in the street, I quite agree with you that that 
should be stopped, but at the same time don’t you 
think it shows a terrible want of some place to play 
in ? — There are no playgrounds in Belfast, and I think 
that is a very very great mistake. The parks are big ; 
but a park like the Ormeau Park is very far away. 
They have none of the little playgrounds that are dotted 
all over London — places about twice the size of this 
room. They have nothing of that sort here. 

2092. Do you think such things should be nrovided? 
— I think the town is so much built over that it would 
be a very expensive thing to do, but I think it a mis- 
take that it was not done before the areas were filled 


up. . 

2093. We had it in evidence as a matter of opinion, 
but, perhaps, of a very decided opinion, that some- 
thing like one-third of the street boys become soldiers 
and another one-third get various employments, and 
the other one-third turn into permanent loafers— is 
that in accordance with your experience ?— My idea 
is that one-fourth would turn out badly, would find 
their way to the Reformatories, but of that the mana- 
ger of the Reformatory, with whom I have often been 
out, assures me that they manage to reform a very 
great proportion, so I would think one-third rather 
too much to say become loafers, as regards Belfast. 

2094. That point of the examination of the Reforma- 
tories was not raised, and therefore does not come in. 
Do you think in a general way that the boys trained 
in the streets learn anything to fit them for regular 
work, or do you think they become fit for regular 
work? — I do not. 

2095. In a general way it is a bad employment? — 
Yes. 

2096. A boy with specially good streets, and of 
known habits, would manage to live it down ; the 
great majority do not? — I don’t think any of them 
ever sell newspapers as men. 

2097. That is acknowledged everywhere. They are 
not suited for it ; but what I mean is whether the life 
they lead as hawkers or whatever you call it, whether 
that prevents them from becoming good men in an- 
other life ; does it prevent them from becoming good 
labourers, good gardeners, or good grooms?— I do 
think it leads them to learn irregular habits. They 
feel disinclined to settle down to a regular life. 

2098. You think even such a slight check as licences 
and badges would help to reduce that? — I think it 
would teach these boys that they would have to do 
what was right. 

2099. Mr. Fagan.— T he sale of newspapers is the 
occupation in the way of street trading that bings in 
most money? — Yes. 

2100. Do you think there is much made by selling 
matches, bootlaces, and various other small matters? 
— I believe that all the boys and girls who sell these 
articles do so only as a pretext for begging. 

2101. So as far as that particular branch is concerned, 
you would, instead of licensing, be disposed to put 
it down altogether? — I would if possible. 

2102. Is there not a system in Belfast among the 
lads who trade of graduating from the circumference 
towards the centre, as being the more profitable loca- 
lity for money making?— You mean leaving the centre 
of the town. 


2103. No, but coming from the outskirts. A lad 
begins in the outskirts. He would not at first be 
allowed by the other lads to trade in the centre?— I 
have never heard that. I don’t think that is likely 
because I think the lads who trade in the centre and 
the lads who trade in the outskirts live in the out- 
skirts. I think most of the lads who trade in the 
centre of the town live near Royal-avenue, or per- 
haps near Cromac-square in the centre of the town. 

2104. But is it not more profitable to trade in the 
centre than the suburbs ? — It is, but it would not be 
as near their homes. 

2105. But might it not be an attraction in bringing 
the lads from the outskirts of the town towards the 
centre ; you are not aware of the fact? — I don’t think 
they would be encouraged by the parents who live 
in the outskirts, because they have them more under 
their control in the outskirts. 

2106. You mentioned an emergency case where 
there might be some delay in getting a badge, and 
where it was important that the child should 
begin to trade at once; now, have you known 
of such a case where suffering would be caused 
by a delay of a few days? — It might occur in this 
way. In our town there are periods of depression 
that arise very suddenly. Suppose a mill stops work- 
ing, or that there is a strike in the Queen's Island, 
it at once throws a lot of people out of employment. 
They are not very economical, and don’t save very 
much money, and there would be the time when to 
keep a boy waiting a few days might possibly be a 
hardship on the parents. 

2107. You are aware that there are two forms of 
badge given out — for children who are exempt from 
school attendance, and for those who are still required 
to attend school — so that they may be recognised in 
streets ? — Yes. 

2108. Do you think it would be convenient if there 
were a third badge, which would be available at a 
police station or a clergyman’s house, and which 
might be called an emergency badge, and would enable 
a boy to trade until the necessary inquiries could be 
made ? — Could the same badge not be issued with a 
different label? 

2109. Yes, with some distinguishing feature about 
it that would enable it to be recognised ? — I think that 
would be a very good idea. 

2110. Are there many orphans street trading?— If 
you call orphans boys with one parent dead. 

2111. With both parents dead ? — I don’t think there 


2112. So you think there are very few orphans with 
neither of their parents living trading in the city?— 
There are very few. A very large number go to the 
Industrial Schools. 

2113. Is the First Offenders Act put into force m 
Belfast to any extent? — Yes, a great deal. 

2114. Do you think many children do not respond 
to the leniency on' the magistrate’s part? — It makes the 
parents have a better watch over them. The fact oi 
their being before the magistrate and being warned 
that the child may be taken away from them would 
lead them to look after the children better. 

2115. You think it is beneficial? — I do. 

2116. Mr. Mulhall.— I think you mentioned there 
i local Act for Belfast under which the Corpora- 


tion have power of licensing newspaper sellers?— 
oii7 i. that?— It is the local Act ot 


2117. What Act is 

18 78. . ...... 

2118. Could you give me the section which g iv 
them the power of licensing? — Section 125. 

2119. In the course of your evidence you mentions 
that only parents of the poorer class sent out tne 
children to sell papers? — I think so. 

2120. Are you aware that in some cases the cm* ® . 

go out without the consent or knowledge of t 
parents? — To sell papers? ., t 

2121. We have taken evidence in Dublin to 

effect, and I want to know is it the same m ±> el,a "" 
I think the parents nearly always know where tw) 
are. I don’t think they could be engaged 
papers without their knowledge. , 

2122. There is one other matter ; that is, wourr 
stricting the employment of children. The ona 
asked you were you in favour of children no 
emp'oyed as a general rule between the hour® f 
in the evening and six in the morning, and l . 
stood you to say 8 o’clock in the morning wo 
time enough?— To begin with. 


2123. Yes ? — Certainly. , orn . 

2124. If you limit it to the 8 o’clock m th ^ 
ing, how would it be possible to employ chu 
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distributing the morning papers, which begins at 6 
o'clock?— I meant they should not begin to sell papers 
until after 8 o’clock in the morning. 

2125. You distinguish between street trading and 
other employments ?— I do. 

2126. You would not object to their distributing 
the papers at 6 in the morning?— I don’t see what 
the objection would be, but I should think it would 
not occur because there would not be any market for 
them. 


2127. But distributing them to regular customers? 
— At that hour ? 


uuu u see any ODjection, Out 1 don't 
fancy it would be any convenience to the people who 
read the papers. They don’t get up at that hour, and 
the working people who do get up read only the even- 
ing papers. 

2129. We had evidence in Dublin from one of the 
large newspaper agents that the boys are employed 
there from half-past 5 in the morning at this work? 
there is nothing of the kind here as far as I know. 


April 29, 1902. 
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The Witness then withdrew. 


Head-Constable 

2130. Chairman. — You heard the evidence of Dis- 
trict-Inspector Morell ? — Yes. 

2131. Do you generally agree with it? — Yes. 

2132. Are there any points on which you wish to 
express any particular views ? — About the hours during 
which boys would be employed selling the newspapers, 

I think the hours as arranged for Liverpool would not 
be quite sufficient here. In the first place, they would 
not allow the boys to earn as much money as they do 
at present, and in the next place they would not suit 
the public. 

2133. You mean that the hour ought to be later in 
the evening? — Yes. 

2134. What would you say would be a reasonable 
hour?— I have 18£ years’ experience of the city, and I 
have seen a great deal of the street trading in that 
time ; and I think in the winter boys under twelve years 
of age should be allowed to trade up to 8, and in the 
summer up to 9 o’clock, and boys between twelve and 
fourteen should be allowed to trade up to 9 in winter 
and 11 in summer. That is generally speaking. The 
reason I have come to that conclusion is this. As the 
boys stand at present they are out until a much later 
hour at night, and they earn by that means a great deal 
of money, and if you curtail the hours you would bo 
taking the money away from them. 

2135. Do you think they earn much money, say be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock at night? — Yes ; there is a good 
deal of money earned, especially on two or three nights 
in the week, between 10 and 11. 

2136. One effect of the regulation of this street trad- 
ing would be that the boys selling newspapers would bo 
compelled to attend school regularly ; otherwise the 
licences issued would be taken away from them ? — Yes. 

2 ^7. Do you think a boy who lias to attend school at 
10 o clock in the morning would, if kept" out until 11 
o clock at night, be fit for liis work in school next day? 
—If you limit the hours the boys will be still on the 
streets. What I mean is this. Suppose you give a boy 
a licence, and lie is bound to give it up at 8 or 9 in the 
evening, lie will then spend an hour or two on the streets 
™ n ,™S wild, and you will have no control over him. 

ri.08. But if you allow him to trade on and keep his 
ncence until 11 o’clock, do you think he will then go 
straight home?— I believe he will. 

2139. Do you think it would bo a very late hour to 
ve , j be going to the police station to be giving up 
the badge if you fixed it at 11 o’clock?— It would be, 
specially if he had far to go ; if he had to come to the 
entral Police Station from Ligoniel, or the Lisburn- 
aa, or some other suburb ; but he won’t have very far 
, 8° r ° m the place he trades to the nearest police 
10 ?, “ y°t> decide that the licence should be given 
5. It would be only a matter of from three to five 
minutes. 

inr^2,‘v^° u think the child might, without any in- 
nnL ii , ?°T ers °* wor h i n school, be licensed to trade 
Qp t0 11 0 clock at night?— Yes, in summer. 

2141. What hour did you say in winter ? — 9 o’clock. 
anvril;i^ S regar< ? s the ages of these children, are there 
— Tbpi*™ 611 e ® ployed selling newspapers under eleven ? 

are a few ; not very many of them, 
to bo the age at which children are allowed 

p °y ed ln a factory? — I believe it is twelve, 
be li m ^° you ?**°k the ages for street trading should 
sard tn „f' sa y> between eleven and sixteen? — With re- 
be allowed exce P tional cases they might 

from ten ” trade ,n the streets, in exceptional cases, 

cases'm-oSf 4 * ? re exceptional cases ? — I have known 

°r five L. w here the mother has been left with four 
y i and she is in delicate health herself, and 
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lias no means of earning, except what two or three of Sargent, 
these boys bring in. I think in a case of that sort they 
might be allowed to trade from ten years of age. 

2146. That would be quite exceptional ?— Yes. 

2147. You don't think there would be many of them ? 

— There would not be very many of them. 

• 2 , 148 -„ T !i? a § c as a rule might be fixed from eleven to 
sixteen ? — Fourteen, I would say, unless in exceptional 
cases, between fourteen and sixteen, where I would give 
another exception. The reason I give for that is that 
when the boy comes to fourteen years of age, I believe 
it is time to put him to something better than trading 
. in the streets. 6 


2149. You would not allow any street trading after 
fourteen?— Generally speaking, I would not. I would 
make an exception in the case of a boy after fourteen, 
who may be delicate, or may not be fit for anything else. 
If on inquiry such a case was found, then I would allow 
him to trade until sixteen, but, generally speaking, I 
would put the boy to some other business at fourteen. 
I think it would be time for him to be off the street 
then. 

2150. We may take it your opinion is the age should 
be eleven to fourteen as a rule, and ten to sixteen in 
certain exceptional cases?— Yes. 

2151. Are there many cases of excessive child work 
in Belfast ? — The children who are working in the mills 
and factories are, I believe, about the hardest worked. 
The children here who are known as half-timers gene- 
rally work here every second day, so far as I can un- 
derstand ; that is, they are one day completely out of 
and another day completely in the mill. I think that 
is rattier a long day for children. 

2152. Mr. Bagwell. — You must give them two hours 
—6 to 6, with two hours interval, that is the law? — 
After all it is a long day for boys or girls under twelve 
or fourteen years of age. 

2153. Chairman. — Do these children street trading 
give much trouble ?— They do, a great deal, in many 
ways. I find that the boys are under no control by any- 
one. They get into the habit of keeping bad company, 
and remain out late at night, and some of the boys — 
not very many of them — stop out in unoccupied houses, 
and lofts, and stables, and this leads to larceny, pocket- 
picking, and shop-lifting. 

2154. Have you many cases of these offences in Bel- 
fast ? — We have a good many of them. Those are child- 
ren who trade in the streets, and last year there were 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine of them prosecuted for lar- 
ceny. 

We have a return from the police here, and they 
put down nine as the number of larcenies. 

2155. Mr. Fagan. — These were convictions? — I don’t 
know where they got that. 

2156. Chairman. — They got it through the Inspector- 
General ? — I took this return from the police books. 

2157. What are your figures? — The larcenies for last 
year — that is, arrests and prosecutions — were thirty- 
eight ; indecent behaviour, twelve ; loitering with in- 
tent to commit a felony, seven ; breaking and entering 
and stealing, six ; cutting and wounding, one ; wander- 
ing abroad without any home, two ; begging, only one 
case ; malicious injury, two eases ; assault, occasion- 
ing actual bodily harm, four, and other offences, one. 
They were arrested for those offences. In addition to 
that, I find there were prosecutions by summons for 
obstructing the footpath, thirteen, and indecent be- 
haviour seven, and stone-tlirowing four. Those were 
all boys engaged in street trading. 

2158. Wliat is your total number ? — The total is 100. 
2169. What ages are these children? — Under eleven 

there were two children arrested and prosecuted for lar- 
ceny ; and over eleven and under twelve there were four, 
and between twelve and thirteen there were seven ; 

M 
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eight between thirteen and fourteen ; twelve between 
fourteen and fifteen ; eight between fifteen and sixteen, 
and thirty-three at sixteen years, or over it ; or seventy- 
four in ail. , . . , , 

2160. Mr. Bagwell.— Our return stops at sixteen I— 
I found, on going over the books, there was an odd case 
of a boy put down as street trading or selling news- 
papers, who was up to seventeen years of age, but there 
are not very many of them in it. There may be half-a- 

°Chai!IKAN.— W e will look further into these figures 
later on. , 

2161. Mr. Bagwell.— How many years have you been 
in Belfast? — Eighteen and a-lialf. 

2162. You have had some opportunity of knowing 
what happens to these street boys ? — Yes. 

2163. After they have ceased to be boys, have you 

been able to follow many of them ?— I have been making 
inquiry into that. .... , , , „ 

2164. Do you meet them later on m life about here ‘ 
— I have met some of them, and I agree with what Mr. 
Morell has said about them. 

2165. They don’t turn out well as a rule? — I think 
75 per cent, of them. 

2166. Turn out fairly well? — Yes. 

2167. After being through the mill of a Reformatory, 
some of them, or one thing and another ? — No ; I think 


you might put the Reformatory boys into the other 25 
per cent. 

2168. Mr. Fagan. — You don’t think Reformatory in- 
fluence leads to much good afterwards ?— Oh, I do. I 
think I may say that 75 per cent, turn out well ; and 
then I took it that a percentage of the 25 per cent, who 
did not were boys who had been sent to a Reformatory. 

2169. Those who were sent to Reformatories you ex- 
pect turn out well ? — I expect and believe, from wliat I 
know, that about 99 per cent, of those sent to Reforma- 
tories turn out well. There is one thing I should like to 
say. You asked me if I had any suggestion to make. 
If you do issue a licence to these boys, I would suggest 
that it should be only for six days in the week, and 
that they should not be permitted to trade on Sunday. 

2170. Is* there any trade on Sunday at present?-! 
Yes. 

2171. In what — selling newspapers ?— Yes. 

2172. Is that the only Sunday trading ?— That is the 
only Sunday trading. 

2173. You would put that down altogether?— I would, 
sir. 

2174. Mr. Bagwell. — They don’t sell the Belfast 
papers then ? — They sell the Chronicle, and some other 
papers.® 

2175. Some weekly papers ? — Some papers that come 
from England. 


The Witness then withdrew. 
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2176. Chairman.— You are the principal Inspector of 
Factories?— I am. 

2177. Have you been long here?— I have been here for 
twelve years and four months. 

2178. Were you in Dublin previously? — No. 

2179. Your experience is in Belfast ? — In Ulster. 

2180. You can speak then of the effect of the employ- 
ment of children in factories upon their health and 
character? — -Fairly well, I think. 

2181. Factory work is already controlled by statute? 
—By statute. Perhaps I might be allowed to state, if 
you will permit me, that in Ireland, according to the 
Return issued by Her Majesty's Chief Inspector, there 
were 2,122 males half-timers. 

2182. In Belfast? — No; the whole of Ireland; and 
with my having the control of Ulster, I should say that 
90 per cent, of the half-timers are employed fn Ulster. 
Then there were 2,260 females, or a total of 4,790 half- 
timers in textile factories — purely textile factories. Then 
we come to non-textile factories, and you will notice 
a very great difference. The returns show only thirty- 
three half-timers males, and forty-nine females, making 
a total of eighty-two. The majority of the half-timers 
are employed mostly in wet spinning-rooms, and also in 
machine hackling-shops, in connection with the flax- 
spinning. 

2183. What is the age for the employment of child- 
ren — has it been raised to twelve ? — It has been raised to 
twelve by the Act of 1901. 

2184. Are there many children between twelve and 
fourteen employed in factories in Belfast ? — Yes ; in 
Belfast alone there are between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen about 3,000 children. 

2185. You mean male and female? — Yes. 

2186. These are all half-timers? — Yes. 

2187. The half-time system is, they attend school on 
alternate days? — There are two systems under which 
they can attend, according to the statute. They can at- 
tend on the alternate day system or on the half-day sys- 
tem. The half-day system is not used in this country 
at all. That more applies to England. Here, as a rule, 
they attend the mill on Monday Wednesday, and 
Friday one week, and go to school on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and in the following week they go to school 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and attend in the 
mill on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

2188. There is no school work on Saturday at all ? — 
No school-work at all. 

2189. In the factory is Saturday a short day? — It is. 
They have to leave off at 12 o’clock ; that is from 6 in 
the morning, with one half hour off. 

2190. Are there many children of between fourteen 
and sixteen working in factories? — Yes ; there are a 
great number of those. 

2191. They put in their full time ; they have no school 
work at all ? — They have no school work at all. 

2192. What are the hours during which the children 


between twelve and fourteen are employed in the fac- 
tories ? — They are employed from 6 to 6, with two hours 
off for meals. 

2193. That is the usual hours for all workers ?— Yes, 
in the North of Ireland. It means they commence work 
at 6.30 in the morning, and from 6 to 6.30 is taken as a 
half hour for meals. Then there is three-quarters of an 
hour for breakfast, and three-quarters of an hour for 
dinner, making up the two hours for meals. 

2194. The children between fourteen and sixteen are 
employed every day, except Saturday, between those 
hours? — Between fourteen and sixteen they are not 
styled by the Act of Parliament children. They are 
styled young persons. Child, according to the Act of 
Parliament, is a male or female under fourteen years of 
age. 

2195. But this other class put in the full day?— They 
put in the full day. 

2196. Except on Saturday? — On Saturday, too. They 
go to work from 6 o’clock to 12 ; but as a rule it begins 
at 6.30 in' the morning, and they leave off at 12. 

2197. In England there was evidence given to the ef- 

fect that in addition to school attendance, there were 
many cases of children under fourteen being worked 
thirty, forty, and, in some cases, even fifty hours a 
week ; do you think are there many cases of that tand 
in Belfast, of children under fourteen, who wereputtmg 
in their school attendance, being so worked ? — We have 
had several cases, and I know two firms that were pro- 
secuted for what was called working three-quarter tune. 
They work in this way. A boy coming in at 6 o clock 
in the morning went to school at 10. He came away 
from school at 3, and then went back to the mill at o. 
That was detected, and they were prosecuted and line , 
but I don’t know of any case to my own knowiec^e 
where they do that in any of the mills now. , . , 

2198. Do you think there are cases of excessive enne 
labour in Belfast ? — I have no doubt that they co 

so ; I have heard of one or two cases where they 
traded in the streets as well as working as halt-tun 

2199. That is children working in facteries?-y» 

I have only heard of two cases. I could not gi 
names. I was told the two boys were making 
amount of money out of it. t - 

2200. What would you consider to be the mos _ 

healthy form of child labour in Belfast ; woul 7 j 
street trading or factory work was the more . 

—I should say that factory work was more unne 
than street trading. , 

2201. You think street trading a more healthy foim 

of employment, notwithstanding exposure 
weather ?-I should say £hat if they use I 

that they are well shod, and all that sort o 

don’t see any harm in it at all. , . w0U ltf 

2201a. Do you think is there anvthme tha 


tend to injure the child’s health in the ’ „ Mhool ?— 

of work, of going to the factory and going t 
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I don’t see why it should, because the attendance in the 
school is only from 10 o’clock in the morning until 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, and I think that is far better 
than going to the mill for half a day and going to the 
factory the other half. The existing system here gives 
what I would, comparatively speaking, consider twenty- 
four hours’ rest every second day. 

2202. On the day these children go to school, they 
don’t go to the factory at all?— No. 

2203. Except in the two or three cases that you have 
referred to, do the half-time children do any other 
wage-earning work, such as selling papers, or anything 
of that kind ? — I am not in a position to say that. 

2204. Is there anything in tire working of the textile 
factories that injures the child’s eyesight? — Not that I 
am aware of. 

2205. Is not some of the work given to the children 
engaged there very fine work ? — The half-timers are en- 
gaged principally in the wet spinning-rooms — that is, in 
fastening the ends and taking off the ends from bobbins, 
and in what is called doffing. 

2206. You think there is nothing in that that would 
injure the eyesight? — I don’t think so. It has not been 
called to notice at all. 

2207. You have not seen any case of injury to the 
eyesight in factories? — No, I have not. I may say that 
before I came here I was rather struck with the condi- 
tions under which they worked in the wet spinning- 
rooms, and I took a great interest in it, and I asked 
Dr. Purdon, who was a great authority on skin diseases 
—he is our certifying surgeon under the Government — 
and I could get very little information from him that 
there was anything wrong in the employment in these 
factories, with the exception that there seemed to be a 
greater amount of phthisis or consumption, and that 
no doubt arises from a good many causes. 

2208. Does it arise from the nature of the work? — I 
dare say a great deal of it arises from the nature of the 
work, which has during the past few years been met, to 
a great extent. It arises, in my opinion, from the in- 
halation of fine particles of dust. 

2209. Not from bad ventilation? — It is possible there 
used to be bad ventilation to a certain extent, but 
there has been a very great improvement with reference 
to these factories. In the York-street Spinning. Com- 
pany, York-road, they have a means of ventilation by 
which they take the dust away from the faces of the 
workers. That, no doubt, has been the means of help- 
ing. They have also under their special rules what was 
brought into force by statute in 1891, the providing of 
all the roughing and sorting-shops with fans, which 
take away the dust from the workers while they are pull- 
ing the flax over the pins. 

2210. Have you noticed an improvement in the health 
of the workers in consequence of all that ? — Certainly. 

I have taken the trouble to make inquiries, and where- 
ever I found that these fans were working the workers 
have told me that there has been a very great difference 
in their health. 

2211. Have these improvements been universally in- 
troduced? — In every flax spinning mill they are bound 
to. 

2212. Is there a danger in factories and workshops 
of children being injured by having to carry too heavy 
weights? — None has come under my notice. 

2213. Not in the textile factories? — No. 

2214. Are these children well grown or stunted?— 
Some of them. Of course there is a great deal of dif- 
ference. Take the Belfast children. In some of the 
places you will see them a great deal better than in 
others. For instance, in one mill the employers go so 
far as to give their half-timers there a free breakfast 
for the day they are there, and, in my opinion, these 
youngsters certainly look better than in some of the 
other mills. Some of the youngsters, in my opinion, 
are very weakly-looking. 

2215. You think that is from bad feeding? — I think 
it is from inattention at home. You see the wages are 
very small. The wages of a spinner — who has to work 
something like six years before she becomes a spinner — 
are only 8s. or 9s. a week, and these youngsters only 
get 2s. 6 d. a week. 

2216. These half-timers? — They get from lOd. to Is. 
a day. 

2217. Are the provisions of the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act generally observed in Belfast? — I would 
say that they are admirably observed, so far as detec- 
tion is concerned. 

2218. Are the children employed in weaving at all? — 
Very few are employed in weaving. That is one of the 
peculiarities here as compared with Lancashire. In 
Lancashire there are far more half-timers employed in 


weaving factories than in spinning factories, whereas 
nearly all the half-timers here are employed in spinning 
factories, and not in weaving factories. 

2219. Are these children who are employed in fac- 
tories here subject to medical examination? — Once. 
They are subject to medical examination upon entry ; 
but only once. 

2220. Is the medical officer a Government officer? — 
Yes ; lie is appointed by the Home Office as a certifying 
surgeon. Dr. H. S. S. Purdon, of Dublin-road, is the 
certifying surgeon here, and I am sure that he would 
be able to give you some valuable information. 

2221. At all events, no child physically unfit to enter 
one of these factories is taken in there ? — No ; that rests 
entirely with the certifying surgeon. 

2222. The child has always to go through this medi- 
cal examination ?— Yes. 

2223. Mr. Bagweli,. — A re workshops under your in- 
spection as well as factories? — As regards certain sec- 
tions of the Act of Parliament. 

2224. Because I think you drew some distinction, if 
I gather rightly, between the textile factories carried 
on on a large scale, and a percentage of small trades, 
which were, perhaps,' not so well regulated ?— The dis- 
tinction I drew was this : In textile factories we have 
4,790 half-timers, and in non-textile factories only 
eighty-two. Nearly the whole of the half-timers are 
employed in flax-spinning mills, whereas, if you come 
to handkerchief places, you never see a child employed, 
or going to bleaching works, or chgmical works, or any- 
thing of that sort. You don’t see children employed 
there. 

2225. The textile factories are far the most impor- 
tant? — Yes. 

2226. Are they very hot? — Some of the rooms are 
very hot. 

2227. And they cannot help it?— They are under 
special rules. The temperature of some of the spinning 
rooms would be about 75 degrees, I should say, and, 
of course, they have to have two hygrometers in each 
room, and have to have a schedule to schedule the 
entries of the various degrees between 10 and 11 in the 
morning, and 3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. These 
cards are sent up to Mr. Williams, who is in connec- 
tion with the Cotton Cloth Factories Act, and they are 
examined by him, and if irregularities are found, out 
there is a prosecution. 

2228. What I mean is, that these children, being 
exposed to great heat one day, and being out in the 
ordinary temperature on alternate days, that fact by 
itself might be sufficient to cause phthisis, without any- 
thing else ? — No ; I remember asking Dr. Purdon about 
that, and I made the same remark to him that you 
have made, and he said he had looked into it, and he 
could not find that it did them any harm at all. 

2229. Are boys and girls occupied in the same manner 
nearly? — Yes. 

2230. Because the Lancashire evidence was that the 
boys were in the spinning rooms and the girls in the 
weaving room ? — They do the same work, here. 

2231. Mr. Fagan. — You say that the children suffer 
from lung affection — consumption or phthisis? — That 
remark of mine did not altogether refer to children. I 
would not like to go so far as to say that the children 
suffer. What I did say — if I might be allowed to cor- 
rect it, in case I made a wrong statement — was, that 
there is a great deal of consumption among the workers 
of the mills ; but I would not like to say that it is 
confined to tlje children alone. 

2231. May not the foundation of it be in the de- 
terioration of the health of the child? — By the working 
of the mill? 

2232. By having to attend in the mills at_ such an 
early age — might it not deteriorate the constitution ? — 

I don’t think so, at all, myself. My opinion is, that 
a great deal of the consumption that we have here arises 
from the overcrowding of houses, and also from child- 
ren having to sleep with aged people. My theory is 
that consumption is infectious. 

2233. Quite so. That is your opinion. Do they 
suffer from any other affection that is noticeable, and 
particularly at this trade? — Not that I am aware of. 

2234. Do they wear shoes and boots? — Not in the 
spinning room they do not. 

2235. Are they not subject to some affection of the 
toenails ? — No ; I have made inquiries about that, and 
they don’t seem to suffer much from that. 

2236. Are the children’s clothes damp when leaving 
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the place?— When they are in the spinning room they 
should— it is part of the regulations of the Act ot 
Parliament— wear a waterproof apron. 

2237. But are they not in a moist atmosphere {— com- 
paratively moist. ,, , 

2238. And would not their clothes generally become 
soddened with the moisture?— No ; I would not say they 
were soddened with it, because the rooms now are so 
well ventilated with the fans that there is not anything 
like the moisture that there used to be about the rooms, 
and besides, they are not allowed to have too much 
humidity in the rooms. If found out in this they 
would be prosecuted. 

2239. How do they compare with other children who 
are engaged in other employments, as regards healthy 
appearance? — Some of them look healthy enough. If 
you were to go to the mills out in the country you 
would say that they are wonderfully healthy. 

2240. They are working under the same conditions ! 
Yes. 

2241. You would be disposed to infer from that that 
it is due to causes outside their work? — A great deal, 


in my opinion. , ,,, . 

2242. Do you think it is prejudicial to the health of 
a child to have to get up at that very early hour in the 
morning to go to the mills?— I think it would be better 
if they had not to go in until 8 o’clock in the morning. 

2243. You think it would give them a better chance? 
—I think so. My own opinion is, it is too early for a 
child to go to work in the morning. 

2244. Mr. Mulhall. — I understood you to say that 
there are two systems of half time. One prevails gene- 
rally in England, and the other is the prevalent system 
in Belfast? — Yes. 

2245. You explained very clearly what exists in Bel- 
fast ; but in England, do the children go to school and 
go to the factory on the same day? — Yes. 

2246. What are the hours?— They go to school from 
about 9 to about 12, and then there is what is called the 
dinner hour, in England, generally from half-past 12 
to half-past 1. Then they go back to the mill from 
half -past 1 to 6 o’clock. That is 4£ hours. That is the 
longest spell they can work in textile factories. 

2247. So that in England the total number of hours 
that the child has to work at school and in the factory 
is 7-g hours, three hours of which is in school — from 9 
to 12 in the morning?— Are you speaking of employ- 
ment or going to school? 

2248. I regard going to school as an employment, in 
one sense? — Yes. 


2249. They are occupied in school for three hours in 
the morning, and in the factory for 4g hours in the 
afternoon. Is not that so? — Yes. 

2250. So the total would be 7j hours of employment 
every day? — Yes. 

2251. Whereas, in Belfast, under the system that 
prevails, they appear to be employed ten hours in the 
factory on three days in the week, and the usual hours 
at school on other days? — Yes; but when a child is 
employed in the morning, in Lancashire, they work 
from 6 o’clock in the morning until 12.30 in the mill. 

2252. But I understood you to say that in Lancashire 
they went, first, to school, from 9 to 12, and then from 
half -past 1 to 6 in the factory? — Yes ; that is because 
they go to school in the morning and the factory in the 
evening ; but the next day the child goes to the fac- 
tory in the morning and the school in the afternoon. 

2253. What would be the hours next day? — They 
would be from 6 to 12.30, in the mill. 


2254. Is there any time allowed for meals?— Yes- 
they would work six hours. 

2255. What would be their school hours on that day? 
— I suppose they would go to school from half -past 1 
to 4 — say two hours and a-half. 

2256. Under the English system, it appears, a child 
has each day either 7Jj or 8£ hours of employment be- 
tween factory and school? — Yes. 

2257. Whereas, under the Irish system they are some 
days employed for ten hours in the factory?— Yes ; 
they have ten hours in the factory alone ; but under 
the English system they would have six hours in the 
factory and 2| hours in school. 

2258. That would be 8£ hours? — Yes. 

2259. Are you not inclined to think that the Irish 
system presses a little harder on the child than the 
English system? — It would be very, very inconvenient 
if the English system were adopted. 

2260. I am not now dealing with that; but as a 
matter of fact, do you not think that the Irish system 
presses harder on the child than the English system— 
is not the child worse off in Belfast than it would be in 
Lancashire? — Possibly, he might be so. 

2261. I understood you to say that you would be 
inclined to recommend, that in Ireland the children 
should not take up work so early as 6 o’clock? — Eight 
o’clock, I think, would be a better hour. 

2262. In that case would they leave off at 6, with the 
others? — Well, when that suggestion is made, you will 
not forget that that means a lesser number of hours of 
work, because, in a textile factory they could only work 
for 4g hours at a stretch, or what is called 4£ hours. 
That means, if they came in at 8 they would only be 
able to work until half -past 12. Then they would have 
from half-past 1 to 6, and that would be nine hours 
in the day, and that would be, in six days, fifty-hours. 

2263. They are not employed for six days, but only 
on alternate days? — You are speaking of children? 

2264. Yes ? — If you take away the employment of the 
children you have to shut up the mill. ‘ They could not 
work the mill without the children. 

2265. Does the Irish system prevail in any part of 
England? — I am not aware. You mean to say, with 
reference to the alternate days? 

2266. Quite so? — Yes. 

2267. And have they not textile factories there?— 
They have textile factories there ; but I think that, as 
a rule, the children, or the people, live nearer the mills 
than they do in the majority of- cases here. In fact, 
we have the mills outside, in the country, such as 
Mossley — ten miles from here — and they may have to 
go one and a-half or two miles’ walk to near White- 
abbey, and places like that. There is a mill at Bess- 
brook, where the firm send busses for their hands, in the 
morning. 

2268. You mentioned that children were first medi- 
cally inspected before being admitted to the factory?— 
Yes. 

2269. Do you think it would be desirable to have 
periodical medical inspection of these children ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

2270. Has that ever been suggested? — I don’t think 
it has. 

2271. Would there be any opposition on the part of 
the manufacturers to such a proposal? — There might be 
an opposition on the part of the manufacturers to pay 
the fees. 

2272. Are the fees at present paid by the manufac- 
turers ? — Yes. 

2273. But only on that ground would they object?— 
Well, I don’t see that there should be any objection. 


- The Witness then withdrew, a/nd the Oommittee adjourned until the following mornina 
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SEVENTH DAY-WEDNESDAY, APEIL 30th, 1902. 

AT THE TOWN - HALL, BELFAST. . 

Present: — Sir Frederic F. J. Cull in an, C.B. (Chairman); Mr. Richard Bagwell, D.L. ; Mr. John 
Fagan, F.R.C.S.I. ; and Mr. John Mulhall. 

Mr. William Langran, Secretary. 


Mr. William Pedlow examined. 


2274. Chairman. — Mr. Pedlow, what is your posi- 
tion? — I am Senior Inspector of Schools. 

2275. What district are you in? — The Omag'i circuit. 

2276. What does that comprise? — It comprises the 
southern part of Donegal, and a large portion of Tyrone 
—the greater portion. 

2277. What are the principal towns? — Strabane, 
Omagh, Donegal, Bundoran, and then in the eastern 
direction as far as Pomeroy. Of course, I was formerly 
here for twelve years. 

2278. Your headquarters are in Belfast? — My head- 
quarters are at present in Omagh. 

2278a. But you take in Belfast? — Not at the present 
time. I have left Belfast since the 1st of October last. 
I have nothing whatever now to do with Belfast. 

2279. Up to the 1st of October last you had full ex- 
perience here in Belfast ? — Yes ; for twelve years. 

2280. What are the duties you discharge exactly? — 
The inspection of schools. 

2281. You go inside the schools and see the children 
at their work? — Yes ; and I examine the children at the 
annual examinations. 

2282. Can you tell us what is the effect, we will say, 
of street trading, in the first instance, upon the school 
attendance ? — I do not think that the school attendance 
is very much reduced by street trading. 

2283. In Belfast there are a large number of these 
children between the ages of eleven and fourteen?— 
There are. 

2284. Do they put in a good school attendance ? — They 
attend with fair regularity. I find them sometimes late 
in the morning. The want of regular attendance is not 
brought under my notice specially by any teacher. 

2285. Can you say are there many of these street trad- 
ing boys who do not attend school at all? — I could not. 
They are not brought under my notice in any way. 

2286. Can you tell, when you see a boy in the school, 
whether he is a street trader or not? — Sometimes. 

2287. How do you know ? — The teachers would bring 
them under my notice. Usually there would be some 
negligence on the part of the child, or the teacher would 
be accounting for want of preparation of work, and in 
that way it would be brought under my notice. But 
the good boys might escape my observation, and I might 
not notice them among the crowd at all. 

2288. Have you examined these street-trading boys? 
—Yes. 

2289. Do you find them fairly well advanced in their 
studies? — They are usually behind the others. They 
are usually in advanced classes, and do not display the 
same efficiency. 

2290. Do you mean to say they are not so sharp as the 
other boys or so well prepared? — Oh, yes; they are 
sharp. They make no preparation for work. Some- 
times they are late, and at home they can do nothing, I 
think. 

2291. Do the other children prepare their lessons at 
home as a rule ? — They make some preparation. 

2292. At home in their houses ? — Yes ; they do, espe- 
cially in the schools in the suburbs, which are attended 
by the better class of children. 

2293. Except in making the child late in his attend- 
ance at school, has the street trading any other bad ef- 
fe ^°n school attendance ? — I think not. 

2294. Do you think a street-trading boy more likely 
to be a truant than a boy engaged in any other occupa- 
tion? — I should think so, especially the street traders 
m the centre of the city. 

2295. Do you think these street traders in the centre 
of the city supply a great number of truants ?— I should 
not say that ; but they require more supervision. They 
are more unsettled in their habits ; they are more ag- 
gressive, especially in the centre of the city, than in 
other parts. 


2296. Not confining the question to street trading, 
what are the effects generally of the wage-earning of 
children of school age upon the school attendance — 
these children employed in shops and factories, do they 
attend? — In the factories they have half-timers — they 
must attend. Their attendance is good, and the pro- 
gress is usually fairly good. Of course, I am not speak- 
ing so definitely about the other boys, because I can only 
get a couple of them, perhaps, in a school of some hun- 
dreds. 

2297. Are the boys employed in shops under the same 
law as the boys in factories? — I think not. 

2298. They are not half-timers ?— They are not half- 
timers at all. 

2299. Can you say what is the effect of the employ- 
ment in shops of errand boys and boys of that class — 
what is the effect of their employment upon the school 
attendance ? — I cannot say. I really do not know as re- 
gards errand boys, because when you examine a large 
school you could scarcely distinguish them from other 
pupils. 

2300. Do you think that truancy has more to say to 
bad attendance in schools than earning wages ? — Yes ; 
decidedly. What has a bad effect on school attendance 
is chiefly the negligence of parents. 

2301. The negligence of parents to send children to 
school? — Yes. Parents spend money on drink and in 
objectionable ways, and the children are not allowed to 
go to school, but get the run of the streets. That class 
of children is far more objectionable than the street- 
trading class. 

2302. Do you think there is more truancy in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the parents than in consequence 
of the child’s own disposition? — I can only give an 
opinion. I should say so. 

2303. You would say there are more due to the former 
cause? — I should say so. 

2304. Very much more?— I should say so. There is 
much more negligence of parents than street-trading ; 
and the neglect of parents has increased street trading. 

2305. Do they send the children out to trade, or do 
the children trade on their own account?— It has come 
under my notice that the children are sent out to trade 
— especially the newspaper trade— to make money. That 
money is spent on drink. Then I notice myself that 
in the morning occasionally you get boys trying to get a 
few coppers to start them for the day’s work. 

2306. If you go to these children’s homes to inquire 
as to the cause of their absence from school, what is the 
usual excuse given? — That has never come under my 

n °23OT^ 1 That^woTild be the School Attendance Officer? 
—I never visit the homes of the parents. The only in- 
formation I could get would be from the teachers. 

2308. And do you think the mother of the child is 
frequently responsible for the non-attendance at school, 
rather than the father ?— Frequently it is the mother. 

2309. The father knows nothing about it, do you 
think?— I would not go so far as that. Very often both 
are to blame ; but cases where the mother was to blame 
have been brought under my notice. _ 

2310 Do you think that truancy is more frequent 
among boys than girls?— I should say among boys, at 
least here. , , „ , 

2311. That is an opinion merely?— Merely an 
opinion. 

2312. Do you think any child ought to be employed 
in earning wages who is under eleven years of age f— I 
think not. From eleven to fourteen I should say would 


2313. You think it reasonable they should be em- 
iyed out of school hours, from eleven to fourteen, 
•ning something? — I think so. 
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2314. I am not speaking of half-timers, but children 
in other wage-earning employments. How many hours 
do you think that a child might reasonably be worked 
without injuring his powers to work in school? — Some 
three to four hours a day, I should say. A great deal 
would depend upon the employment. If it was news- 
paper selling then three or four hours a day would not 
be injurious. 

2315. Are there many boys and girls employed in 
Belfast, can you say, in the early morning, going round 
with milk and such like things? — I notice the sale of 
newspapers in the morning, as far as the streets are 
concerned, has greatly decreased. Newspapers are deli- 
vered in the mornings in many of the houses — I mean 
the morning papers. 

2316. That means an early delivery, which involves 
that the boys go round with the papers at an early hour ? 
— Yes ; and this and the sale in the shops decrease the 
sale in the streets. 

2317. What effect has this early delivery of the 
papers on the boy himself. He starts at 6 or 7 in the 
morning, I suppose. What hour would he start on his 
rounds? — Between 6 and 7 the papers are usually deli- 
vered, and it goes on up till 9 o’clock, at least, in the 
district where I resided when living here. 

2318. Taking the boy to be within school age, lie has 
a couple of hours’ work in the morning delivering 
papers : then he goes to school at 10 o’clock ; what ef- 
fect will the morning work have upon his powers of 
learning in school?— I should say it must make him 
not so apt for school work, certainly ; because the boy 
comes to school slightly fatigued, and he cannot be ex- 
pected to get on the same as the boy who comes in fresh. 

2319. Do you think it would be better for the child 
to work the three or four hours a day after the school 
hours, than in the early morning?— I think it would be 
better for the boy to be employed after the school hours 
than before, especially in light labour. School work is 
heavier than light labour in the streets. 

2320. Do you think a boy who goes round with papers 
in the morning and then goes to school and works there 
till 3 o’clock— does he go out with the evening papers 
again? — I have no experience of that. I could not 
identify the boys who go out in the morning. From 
observation, I should say the boys who sell in the even- 
ing are not the boys who go out in mornings. 

2321. Is there much delivery of papers in the even- 
ings? — Scarcely any. 

2321. There are English papers, I suppose ? — There is 
scarcely any delivering of papers in the evenings ; they 
are all sold either in shops or in the streets. 

2322. Do you think there is no objection to children 
of the school age putting in from three to four hours a 
day earning wages outside school hours? — I see no ob- 
jections, under proper restrictions. 

There is no schooling for children on Saturdays? — 
Practically none, in Belfast. It is in the Model School 
only; except there, the children in Belfast are quite 
free on Saturday. In the mornings, too, in poor 
localities, the children have not to attend school until 
10 o’clock, or 10.30. 

2324. Have you been able to form any idea as to 
what is the most onerous work in which children of 
school age are employed, in Belfast? Would you say 
factory work is the most onerous? — Factory work is, I 
am quite certain, the most injurious to the health of 
the children ; but the children like it, and I think, in a 
great many cases they would prefer the factory work to 
school work. The labour is lighter, but it affects their 
health, and they are not as healthy-looking children as 
the boys that you see running about the streets selling 
papers. 

2325. The ages of the children in factories are, now, 
from twelve to fourteen? — They were from eleven to 
fourteen. 

2326. That has been altered to from twelve to four- 
teen. Do you observe any cases of children in schools 
who appear to be really tired or unfit for work ?— They 
are not exactly wearied ; but it takes the form of rest- 
lessness, more than lassitude. I could not say I see 
them actually exhausted at any time. 

2327. Have you inquired into the cause, if you see a 
child restless and inattentive? Have you questioned 
the child, and asked him the reason why? — I have fre- 
quently questioned the teacher: the teacher usually 
knows. The teacher would sometimes account for it 
by saying that the child’s parents are negligent, and 
sit up till 12 o’clock at night, so that the child comes 
to school anything but fresh. Then some of them have 
to run on messages before coming to school. It is very 
rarely that the teacher says selling newspapers in the 
evening accounts for this want of discipline, although 


sometimes it has been brought under my notice when T 
would say, “ Why are they so restless?’’ and the answer 
would be: “They are newspaper boys in the streets" 
That has been brought under my notice occasionally ' 

2328. It might be the child’s disposition, rather than 
the work of street trading, which makes them restless’ 
— I think it encourages lax discipline. 

2329. Have you any idea what these children earn! 
— I liawe not. But where there is anything special in 
the papers— take, for instance, the relief of Ladysmith 
or some prominent war item— the boys make a great 
deal. They may, sometimes, make 6s. in an evening 
That would be quite exceptional. At other times I 
could not say what the sale would be ; but they male 
5s. or 6s. a week. I know that where there is anything 
very important in the papers the profits are very large. 

2330. Do you think these children who trade in the 
streets are, as a rule, the children of very poor parents? 
— They are the children of poor parents, and often 
they are the children of parents who will send them out 
in the streets to make money, and take it from them. 

2331. Well, I suppose there are a great many cases 
where the earnings of the child in the streets are a 
very necessary supplement to the family means?— Cer- 
tainly ; I should say so ; I have no doubt of that at 
all. 


2332. There are very few girls in Belfast employed in 
street trading? — Very few. 

2333. Of course, it does not matter very much, as 
there are so very few ; but I should like to know whether 


you have observed the effect of street trading on girls. 
Does it seem to affect them more than the boys?— It 
has no visible effect at all, there are so few. A few sell 
flowers. I think that is almost the only employment in 
the streets. You will get an occasional one selling 
matches. Of course, that is practically a form of 
begging. 

2334. As a rule, are these children in the schools re- 
spectably Pressed, and do they look fairly well fed ? — 
Some of them do not. Both on the streets and in the 
schools I have noticed a lot of children — traders— who 
are very poorly dressed, and are barefooted in winter 
time, and in rags. 

2335. Do they go to school in the same clothes as they 
wear trading in the streets? — They do. 

2336. Is poverty ever given as an excuse for not at- 
tending school? — Not in Belfast. I have met instances 
of it elsewhere ; but not in Belfast have I ever heard 
it given as an excuse. 

2337. You think there is no difficulty about a child 
who is very poorly 'dressed, without shoes or stockings— 
that there is no difficulty about its attending school and 
mixing with the other children who are better dressed? 
— They usually attend school in a poor locality. 

2338. And the children are all the same?— There is 
not much difference between them. Of course, a badly 
dressed child has an objection to go to a school where 
the children are well dressed. There are schools in the 
city that might be called very poor, and there are others 
where the children are well off — in better circumstances. 
A street-trading boy would not go to such schools at all. 


2339. Do you look on street trading as the worst form 
of employment for children of school age? — I think the 
factory work is more injurious to their health. 

2340. As regards demoralising, and as- regards their 
powers of learning ? — I have no experience of the other 
employments ; but I should say that the street-trading 
children are behind the others in ordinary proficiency. 

2341. Suppose street trading were regulated, and that 
one of the conditions of licensing a child was that he 
must produce a quarterly certificate, from his school 
teacher, of regular attendance at the school do yu® 
think that would be a good thing ? — You mean at the 
court? 


2342. What I mean is this : Suppose there was a sys- 
tem of regulating street trading, that no child should w 
allowed to trade without a licence, and that the condi- 
tion of the issue of the licence should be that » 
produce a quarterly certificate of regular school attend- 
ance. What would you think of that ? — That would 

a step in the right direction. 

2343. That would be a good thing ? — Yes ; a step is 
the right direction. 

2344. Have you any experience of physical 

to children from the nature of the work they are em- 
ployed on, outside school ? — I have seen no cases ox rem 
physical injury. I have seen cases of negligence- 
have seen children at late hours at night sleeping 
corners in the streets. I have met them often witn 
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couple of papers unsold late at night. That, of course, 
could also be prevented by proper restrictions as to 
trading. 

2345. Haw you seen any cases where a child is appa- 
rently very much injured physically ?— No, I have not. 

2346. From the street trading ? — I have not seen any 
cases where a child is apparently much injured. 

2347. Have you any reason to think that the employ- 
ment of children out of school hours is increasing ? — It 
is increasing with the increase of the town. The sale 
of the evening newspapers has greatly increased during 
the last ten years. 

2348. You do not think it is increasing because of the 
poverty of the parents ? — Not the poverty of the parents. 
The poverty of the parents has something to do with 
it ; but it is the largely increasing population, and the 
fact that the working men read the evening paper, now, 
more than ever they read it before. 

2349. I suppose the men are better off now, if they 
are able to afford to read the papers ? — Yes ; a trades- 
man reads his evening paper now ; and I think, for- 
merly, he rarely got a paper at all. He never buys a 
morning paper. 

2350. They all buy the evening paper?— Yes. 

2351. Do you think there is any necessity for being 
more strict with these children as regards their clothes ? 
— Certainly ; most decidedly. I think the children 
should be under proper supervision while in the streets 
— that means should be taken to see that their clothing 
is sufficient, and especially in the winter time. I think 
they make money enough to provide their own clothing. 

2352. There is no charitable clothing society in Bel- 
fast?— There is not. Charity is given in a private 
way ; but to a very small extent. 

2353. Have you, in connection with these schools, 
any system of manual training ? — Yes ; manual train- 
ing has just been introduced. It has only been intro- 
duced within the last two years. 

2354. Is it compulsory ? — Yes ; it i6 compulsory in 
all schools. 

2355. What is the nature of the manual training? — 
Manual training consists, chiefly, up to the present, 
in Kindergarten — brick laying, stick laying, drawing, 
and paper folding. 

2356. Are the older boys going on to fourteen em- 
ployed at that work ? — They are, at the present time. 
Also, physical drill has been introduced, which is an 
excellent thing for the boys. 

2357. As regards places of recreation, how are they 
off : what have they to do if they are not trading or 
loafing in the streets ? Are there places for them to go 
to?— -They are very badly off for recreation grounds, 
especially in the congested portions of the city. There 
are practically no playgrounds, when the boys go home. 

2358. There are playgrounds attached to the schools ? 
— There are, attached to most of the schools ; but they 
are quite too small for recreation purposes. 

2359. These are only available during school hours? 
—Only available during school hours 

2360. After school hours the gates are locked? — The 
schools are completely closed. 

2361. Mr. Bagwell. — The hours of school are from 
10 to 3 ?— As a rule ; but they vary in Belfast. 

2362. I wanted to ask you about that particularly. 
In country districts the 10 to 3 hours are universal? — 
Almost universal. 

2363. How is it varied in Belfast ? What sort of 

elasticity is there about it? — A lot of infant schools 
close at 2.30. 

2364. Children up to six years old, or something like 
that ?_Up to nine 

2365. Leaving that part of the question for the pre- 
sent, because it does not touch on our inquiry — children 
from eleven or so? — Very few schools close before 2.30. 

2366. What interval are they allowed out, in the 
m ®“time? — As a rule they are allowed half-an-hour. 

2367. Do you think they get something to eat gene- 
rally? Do they bring a “ piece ” with them? — They do 
not. 

2368. They run home ? — Yes. 

2369. Do they generally get something to eat? — Some- 
tunes they do. 

, 2370. Does the hungry child come back? — They come 
back - C n most cases the y & et something to eat; but 

* v tbe P arents ar e working, and the playtime does 
W happeii to he at the time the parents come in, the 

Ud must come back without getting anything. I have 
But, as a rule, they get something to eat. 

4571. That is very bad. That would account for 

any cases of want of attention. A hungry child could 


not be expected to attend ? — It is very difficult to arrange 
a play hour to suit all the parents. The dinner hour 
vanes to a considerable extent ; but I have known the 
children to come back without anything. 

2372. It sometimes occtirs? — Yes. 

2373. Do you think there are many children in Bel- 
fast, as far as you know, who are not on the rolls of 
any school? — I have no direct information on that 
point. 

2374. It must be guess work, to some extent, in any 
case. But you have good experience ? — In some locali- 
ties there may be from 20 to 30 per cent, not on the 
rolls. 

2375. Of course, you cannot be expected to give accu- 
rate figures ?— I should say from 20 to 30 per cent. 

2376. Would you, as an experienced inspector, going 
into a town school and visiting it, without having any 
special knowledge of the children, be able to pick out 
the factory children from the others?— Yes. I might 
make a mistake in some of them. 

2377. As a general rule you could? — Yes. 

2378. What would you notice?— I would notice the 
sallow complexion of the faces. Then I would notice, 
also, the smell of the factory machinery : it is very 
noticeable. And they have a demeanour that is peculiar 
to themselves. They have manners that are acquired 
in the factory which anyone who had experience of 
them would notice. 

2379. A factory child must be four days— there must 
be four days in the week that he does not go to the fac- 
tory ?— He is only there every other day. 

2380. There are seven days in the week, and, there- 
fore, four days, including Sunday, in which he does 
not go to the factory. He can only be three days at 
the factory? — Yes. 

2381. So he is only three days in the factory and 
four days out of it? — Yes. 

2382. Yet you think the three days in the week still 
leave their mark ? — I have no doubt the three days leave 
their mark. 

2383. Have you observed much difference in attend- 
ance from the abolition of results fees ? Has it injured 
the attendance very much ? — I think the attendance has, 
up to the present, slightly decreased in my own circuit. 

2384. That would be owing to the great pressure 
being taken off the teacher ? — There are several causes. 
The new programme is not thoroughly understood, yet, 
by parents. It is sometimes mistaken. Some parents 
have an objection to portions of the new programme. 

I think the abolition of the number of days required 
fo i examination has had its effect ; and, of course, pro- 
motion without individual examination has also had 
an effect. 

2385. Of course, the teachers themselves cannot be 
always modified to suit the altered conditions? — The 
teachers themselves are, to some extent, groping, and 
making mistakes, too. 

2386'. The older teachers particularly. That is 
natural. Do you think there is much want of school 
accommodation in Belfast? Suppose you were able 
to raise your average to ninety, or ninety-three, as they 
have done in some places in England, would you be 
able to get them all into school ? — I could only speak of 
my own portion of Belfast ; I don’t know the others. 
My own portion is South Belfast. But I think this is 
the richest portion, and the accommodation there was 
sufficient ; and there are only one or two schools in 
which the accommodation was insufficient. In many of 
the schools it was much more than sufficient — I mean 
the school accommodation. 

2387. Which' would you say, in general, was the 
poorest part of the town? — In the neighbourhood of the 
Shankhfll-road. 

2388. But take it South, or North, or East?— I could 
not localise it in that way. 

2389. What is required now for a certificate of at- 
tendance — they have to do something else? — Do you 
mean for factory children? 

2390. For school children. Something in the way of 
a record of attendance? — The attendance is recorded in 
the school books. 

2391. Does not it make any difference to anybody 
whether the attendance is so many days ? Does not the 
emolument or position of anybody depend at all upon 
the attendance ? — The position, to some extent, will de- 
pend upon the attendance, because the capitation rate 
is paid, and the teachers’ salary depends upon the at- 
tendance, too. 

2392. I am a school manager ; but the new system is 
new to me, as well as to others. You know, probably, 
what the Police-Aided Children’s Clothing Society, in 
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Dublin, is, to which charitable people lend clothes 
where it is found they are wanted, and the police help 
to identify the children and lend clothes, and the 
clothes are given back. The clothes remain the property 
of the Society. There is nothing of the sort m Belfast ' 

— There is not. 

2393. You have said there are a certain number of 

very ill-clad children ?— Yes. . . 

2394. Would you think a society of that sort, if it 
could be started, would be a way of meeting it? — I would 
much prefer to see the parents making an effort. 

2395. You think they could?— I am quite certain, in 
Belfast, they could ; and, also, it would be much better 
to do it. 

2396. It would be much better without any eleemo- 
synary element at all? — I think so. . 

2397. What is the main difficulty you have found in 
working the compulsory Acts? We shall have further 
evidence on that point ; but, of course, the thing has 
been theoretically compulsory since 1893?— As an in- 
spector I have found no difficulty at all, because I have 
practically had nothing to do with it. 

2398. We had evidence here, in Belfast, that the at- 
tendance had actually decreased somewhat. They got 
it up, and have not been able to maintain it? — What I 
experience in Belfast, here, is that children, when they 
have passed the fourth class, are, since the Act became 
operative, very likely to leave school. They knew when 
they passed the fourth class they were free from legal 
pressure. Since the passing of the Act a large number 
of teachers complained that they could not keep the boys 
or girls at school in the senior classes — I mean the fifth 
or sixth. Then the standard was raised to the fifth class. 

2399. That would be be reached, from what I have 
heard, at about twelve by an average child? — Eleven or 
twelve. 

2400. The evidence, both here and in Dublin, was 
generally to the effect that the fourth standard was 
reached about eleven, and, sometimes, as early as ten ; 
but a little later on for others ?— Yes. 

2401. Have you examined the question as to whether 
some certificate of attendance, a certain number of days, 
would be sufficient — because that would have to be speci- 
fied.— would you, before allowing a licence under a sys- 
tem of licences for trading, think such a certificate suffi- 
cient, unless there were some evidence of the children 
having learned something before they were allowed to 
go out ? — I would be very lenient in that way ; because 
if they attend school regularly they are bound to learn. 

2402. Up to the time ; but if they do not continue to 
attend school afterwards, the general opinion seems to 
be among educationalists that they forget most of what 
they learned? — If a child leaves the fourth class, and 
engages in no calling which obliges him to read and 
write, he will certainly forget it. 

2403. So it would be desirable that we should take 
steps for regulating the hours in such a way as to 
enable him to get to school ? — Certainly ; if there were 
licences. 

2404. And if there were persistent truancy you would 
withhold the licence? — Yes. I would not advise any 
other punishment. 

2405. Mr. Fagan.— Referring to Belfast generally, do 
you think the schools are pretty full?— I think they are. 
I know myself a portion of it called Ballymacarrett, 
and the schools are very full there. 

2406. Would you say they are crowded? — I would 
not say they are crowded. I would say they are full. 

2407. You speak after having only experience of a 

favoured district ? — I had experience of Ballymacarrett, 
but it is ten years ago. I first had Ballymacarrett and 
afterwards had South Belfast I know that the schools 
in Ballymacarrett were very full— too full. * 

2408. If the School Attendance Committee, or who- 
ever represents them, were successful in getting all the 
children who ought to be on the school roll to attend, 
would you be able to accommodate the extra numbers ? 
— I should say not. I should say more schools would 
have to be built. 

2409. Looking at the schools, when the attendance 
that you estimate was made by the children, do you 
think there was sufficient accommodation for those who 
attended — that is, to be healthily accommodated? — Do 
you mean my own district. 

2410. Yes ? — Inside the school, as a rule, the schools 
were healthy, and there was sufficient, accommodation 
provided when the ventilation was attended to ; but fre- 
quently it was not attended to. 

2411. In visiting schools, were you ever impressed 
with the feeling, I will say, that you were in a badly- 
ventilated room ? — Yes, almost every week. 


2412. With whom does it rest to see that the ventila- 
tion in a school is good?— It rests with the teachers 
who should see that the ventilation is carried out pro! 

^ 2413. Can a child attend to its books and derive bene- 
fit from instruction under such conditions? — It inter- 
feres with their health to some extent, and in the 
evening they become more fatigued than otherwise they 
would be if the room is not properly ventilated. 

2414. Does it not interfere with their capacity for ac- 
quiring knowledge ? — To some extent. 

2415. What about the temperature ; do they suffer 
from cold ? — As a rule, the schools are well heated by 
fires and stoves, and a few of them by steam pipes. 

2416. You say that school work is heavier than street 
trading work ? — I think so. 

2417. Is there, owing to the recent change in the sys- 
tem of primary education, any inducement for children 
to come to school more than before? — For young child- 
ren there is. 

2418. Does not the same principle run through to the 
Tiighpr classes ? — I think not, up to the present. 

2419. You think if they carry out in its entirety the 
new programme, such a change might be effected?— I 
could not give an opinion, because I am not quite sure. 

2420. Have you any manual instruction in schools? 
Just what I have mentioned. Hand-and-eye train- 
ing and manual instruction are to go hand in hand 
under the same heading. By manual instruction you 
mean such work as carpentry or woodwork — the Sloyd 
system ? 

2421. That is what I mean. The other is the hand- 
and-eye department, or kindergarten ?— -Yes. 

2422. If you had the kindergarten principle running 
through from the first to the fifth standard, would it 
make the school more attractive ?— Yes, if properly car- 
ried out. 

2423. You say factory work is unhealthy for child- 
ren?— Yes. 

2424. And you would be able to recognise in a school 
the children that had been in a factory ?— Yes ; I might 
make a mistake. 

2425. But they have the factory stamp on them?— 
They have. 

2426. And that is an unhealthy one? — It is not 
healthy. 

2427. Does it interfere with their powers of acquir- 
ing knowledge ; do you think it renders them dull or 
not receptive? — I cannot say that. As a rule, factory 
children answer pretty well. They attend regularly at 
school, and when the time comes for examination, I 
don’t find them much behind the others. 

2428. They are fairly abreast of the other children? 
— Except in grammar and geography. 

2429. In reading, writing, and arithmetic they are 
fairly well taught?— Yes. Some good schools are much 
better' than factory schools ; but other schools, not fac- 
tory schools, are a great deal worse. 

2430. Can you express any opinion as to the moral 
effect of factory work on little girls of from twelve to 
fourteen?— I have no experience of that at all. 

2431. Have they ever been reported to you by tne 
teachers as children injuriously affected in that way s— 
They have not. On the contrary, one of the teachers oi 
a large factory school reported to me frequently tna 
they were very obedient children in school. 

2432. Mr. Mulhall.— What is the minimum number 
of attendances necessary for a teacher to get a capi - 
tion grant for a child?— They are paid upon the average 
attendance, and not upon any particular child. 

2433. Must not there be a certain number of attenu- 

ances by each child? — Not at all. It is the average 
tendance. If it was thirty for the year, then a certain 
capitation grant would be paid on thirty. One 
might only make a half-dozen attendances. . 

2434. Perhaps- the system I am referring to hi is been 
superseded, but I understood that a child shoul P 
seventy-five attendances in the half-year ? Not to P 

a 2435. For what purpose?— For results’ fees a child 
must make 100 attendances under the old syste , 
could not be examined at all except those atte 
were made. , , M 

2436. During the whole year!— Yes i 100 
was the minimum, but for capitation there is 
mum whatever. 

2437. When a child first attends school, to »mo » 
entered on the rolls of the school? — Yes, h 

on the rolls. 

2438. If that child does not attend school for a ' 
tain period, is not his name taken off the rou 
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2439. What is that period ?— The period is thirteen 
weeks. If there is thirteen weeks’ consecutive absence, 
lw is to be struck off immediately. If the teacher finds 
that he has left and gone to another school, he should 
strike him off at once without waiting for the thirteen 

We g440. Is that rule as to striking off the child’s name 
after thirteen weeks’ continuous absence a new rule ?— 
It is an old rule, in existence as long as I can remember. 

2441. Was it enforced? — Is it enforced? 

2442. Was it enforced in the past? — Certainly. 

2443. You mentioned you thought from 20 to 30 per- 
cent. of the children of Belfast were not on the rolls of 
the schools ?- -It is merely an estimate. 

2444. Does that estimate exclude those children who 
are educated at home or in other than National Schools? 
—I merely referred to National School-going children. 


Of course, I do not refer to children who would be edu- April 80, 1002. 
cated by their parents at home. — . 

2445. Am I to understand that your estimate of 20 or Wiliiaw 
30 per cent, means that these children get no education ? 

—It does not mean that ; but it means that there are 
times when they would not be attending school for one 
reason or another. There are no children, I think, that 
have not been at some time or another on the rolls of 
some school. If a child stays at home for three months 
that child is at once struck off, and would be included 
in my estimate of 20 or 30 per cent. ; but I don’t for a 
moment mean to say that there is any real percentage 
of children who don't go to school at all. 

2446. Any substantial percentage ? — Yes. There is no 
substantial percentage that don’t go to school at all. 

2447. Your estimate refers more to irregular attend- 
ance ? — Yes. 


The Witness then 'withdrew. 


Rev. Henry Montgomery examined. 


2448. Chairman. — I presume, from your work in Bel- 
fast, you have a thorough acquaintance with the poorer 
classes?— Yes ; my lot has lain among the working 
classes in Belfast for almost twenty-fiw years. 

2449. Can you tell us from what class tlie street-trad- 
ing boys mainly come in Belfast? — From the very- 
poorest home’s, and sometimes homes where there is a 
great deal of drinking. 

2450. A very large majority of these children are en- 
gaged in selling newspapers ?— They sell matches, laces, 
Kobb’s Guide, and things like that ; and the very large 
proportion sell the evening papers. 

2451. Do ‘you think they are sent out because of the 
necessities at home, or because the parents won’t work, 
and want to spend money on drink ? — I think that is the 
main reason. 

2452. They are sent out by bad parents? — Careless 
parents, who have some vice in their lives. That is very 
largely the case. 

2453. Do these children bring home all the money 
they earn to their parents ? — If they don’t they have a 
very hard time. 1 have sent a boy home at 11 o’clock 
at night lately with one of my helpers. When they 
got near the home, they found the father in a very bad 
state, and he told the boy through the door that if he 
had not a certain amount of money he need not come 
there. My friend interfered, and said : “ It is very 
late for this boy to be out ; he has done all he can, and 
cannot do any more ” ; and lie got the father to take 
him in, and when he came away the boy was having a 
hard time of it. That was at 11 o’clock at night. 

2454. Have you any idea of what these boys earn in a 
week? — I dare say there are those who might give more 
accurate information, but I have talked to these boys. 
I take about 1,000 of them to the seaside every year. I 
have a mission school composed half of these lads. They 
sell sometimes, if there is a murder or exciting war 
news, six dozen papers of a night. They always make 
more selling papers when there is anything exciting 
going on. In ordinary conditions their sales would be 
down to perhaps half that figure. 

2455. What ages are these boys that you speak of ?— 
I talked to some of these boys in my own school last 
Sunday. The average would be about ten or eleven 
years of age. They were all fourth edition boys. They 
have an enormous advantage over the first edition boys. 
The first edition boy must he on the spot at 12 o’clock 
m the day, and therefore it is impossible for him to go 
to school. The fourth edition boy needs to be on hand 
from 3 o’clock, and after that. 

2456. Do they put in school attendance ?— Yes, I think 
so. I asked some of them last Sunday to write their 
names for me ; it was an enormous advantage to me 
just to see what they could do in the way of signing 
their own names. There are the names of seven or eight 
boys ( handing in a document). They do not spell very 
well, but there is their writing. These are all fourth 
edition boys, and that is what I want to specially em- 
phasise; they could fairly equip themselves for the 
battle of life by selling “ fourth editions.” But the 
first edition boys have to go out early, and in the fore- 
noon They are handicapped, and are going to grow 
up illiterate, and drop into the classes that form our 
lairds afterwards. That would he my fear._ 

2457. Are the first edition boys you speak of the sam6 
boys every day?— That is my impression ; but I would 
not speak positively on that point. The hoys who go 
edit* ^ aie 8 enera % digger than the fourth 

2458. Then these boys who are engaged early get no 
schooling ? — That is my fear. 


_ 2459. They are older than the fourtli edition boys ? — 
Yes ; that is my opinion. The first edition is the bet- 
ting edition ; and these first edition boys go round the 
foundries, and such places, at dinner hour, and sell it 
to the men. 

2460. Are you in favour of establishing Day Indus- 
trial Schools ; have you thought of that ? — I hardly 
know enough about it. I have read carefully over those 
Liverpool regulations that your Secretary was kind 
enough to send me. 

24bl. Would you approve of these rules. Do you 
think that if applied to street trading in Belfast, they 
would be of great advantage ? — I feel that very strongly. 
They are kindly lads, mauy of them. I have a kind of 
entertainment for these boys every Saturday night 
through the winter. I get about 700 or 800 of them 
into a cinematograph entertainment, or something of 
that kind, and interest myself in them ; and I send 
about 120 of them who are delicate or weak, to the sea- 
side for a week every year. 

2462. Are they all street traders ? — The bulk of them ; 
principally selling newspapers. 

2463. Are they amenable to discipline ? — Yes ; when 
they are with us, they march and do what they are told. 
In Sunday School they were a little bit rough at first, 
but they are fairly obedient now, and if we were backed 
up at home, they would be good boys. I try to speak 
to them about that as often as I can. 

2464. Are they at all decently dressed ? — As a rule, 
not. 

2464a. Taking them to the seaside yon don’t mind 
that? — Of course not. I should say out of that 1,000, 
there would probably not be a dozen pairs of boots and 
shoes. . 

2465. To what do you attribute the bad way in wlueh 
they dress ?— I attribute this largely to the habits of the 
parents. These little chaps get a very poor chance of 
ever being anything else but what they see the father is. 
They never see anything else. 

2466. Do you think these boys could contribute some- 
thing for their clothes?— If their earnings were care- 
fully husbanded and wisely laid out, undoubtedly I do. 

2467. In Liverpool they are about to try a system of 
requiring the children to give up their badges every 
evening, and pay Id. a day at the same time towards 
the cost of their clothes. Do you approve of that ?— I 
do ; I think it is a much better system than that of 
lending them out. We have carried on a department 
for clothing, and if we see a boy or a girl really making 
an effort, we would give clothes, and trust to their 
honour rather than lend out. We have women whom 
we assist put on their honour, and in that way we try 
to make them self-reliant. 

2468. When you take them to the seaside how long 
is it for?— The larger number is only for the day, the 
others are for a week or so. I have superintendents, 
wise, experienced workers, there who look after them, 
and see to their meals, their amusements, their bath- 
ine, and everything about them while they are there. 

2469. I suppose they enjoy themselves very much?— 
Yes. They look forward to it from one end of the year 
to the other ; it is a great boon to them. 

2469a. Are you a member of any School Committee? 
—No. 

2470. You think that the Liverpool regulation, that 
every licensed child under fourteen shall, unless hold- 
ing a certificate of exemption issued by the School 
Board, attend school as required by the Elementary 
Education Act, and shall, unless he can show a reason- 
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able excuse, produce to the authorised officer of the 
Corporation a quarterly certificate of having attended 
school — you think that would be a good plan? — I do. 
I think that since parental responsibility is almost a 
dead letter, the time has come when the public autho- 
rity should step in and do what the parent should do. 
It should be the duty of parents to protect their child- 
ren and give them the best education they can, but 
this is not the idea of many parents, who turn their 
children into wage-earning machines at the earliest 
possible moment. Li the present condition of society 
I would think it desirable these rules should be es- 
tablished. 

2471. Would you think a child should be allowed 
to earn wages under eleven? — As far as possible it 
should be avoided. 

2472. Do you think it should be entirely prohibited ? 
— Yes, I think it would be placing burdens, on a young 
child far too early. 

2473. From eleven to fourteen do you think children 
might do a reasonable amount of wage-earning in 
addition to school attendance? — Yes, I would think 
so, in certain cases. 

2474. A reasonable amount is laid down at twenty- 
five or twenty hours a week ; do you think that would 
be reasonable? — Something like that. 

2475. That is what is considered reasonable in 
England. In addition the boys put in a full school 
attendance. Do you consider that reasonable? — I do. 
It is a heart-breaking thing to meet a little chap 
hanging around the streets at a late hour at night 
trying to sell his last half dozen papers before he can 
go home, because he is afraid to go home without sell- 
ing them all. 

2476. Do the children complain of being overworked 
or of the hardship of their lives ? — No ; I cannot say 
they do, unless you come very close to them, and then 
they will tell you. 

2477. There is no system in Belfast of Homes or 
lodgings for children where they are under inspection ? 
— I don’t know about under inspection. I think Mr. 
M'Dowell has established a little place in May-street 
for giving boys lodgings, and of course Dr. Bamardo’s 
Home in Great Victoria-street takes in boys. We 
did try that also in conjunction with the Right 
Honorable Thomas Sinclair, President of the Belfast 
City Mission, an agency that employs about two 
dozen laymen in visiting the homes of the poor. One 
of these agents found a lad sleeping under a waggon, 
and took him home, down off Cromac-street, to the 
father, who was recklessly drunk, and wanted to beat the 
lad, and the missionary as well. The end of it was, 
with Mr. Sinclair’s help, and that of other friends, we 
tried a Home in May-street, but it did not succeed. 
We tried to make them comfortable, and ,gave a comfort- 
able bed and breakfast for 3d., but we found it did 
not work. The boys would rather be in one of the 
lodging-houses off North-street, where they would have 
their liberty. We did not allow them to play pitch-and- 
toss or any of those things. We did not have any 
religion, but we wanted to make them behave them- 
selves, and finally we had to shut it up. 

2478. Are the lodgings you speak of a sort of com- 
mon lodging-house ? — Yes. 

2478a. Are there many boys who use them ?— I fancy 
the bulk of the boys live in what are called their own 
homes. 

2479. But there are s.-me in lodging-houses? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

2479 a . There is no system of inspection ?— No. These 
are very undesirable places. I don’t want to speak 
hard of anybody, but that is my impression. I have 
been in there. I have suppers for adult men. Some- 
times when I want to find these men I go in there or 
send my helpers, and I can assure you they are not 
at all desirable places. 

2480. Do you think that the truancy of these child- 
ren is due largely to the parents ?— Yes ; there is no 
one over them, and it is a kind of vagrant life that 
they enjoy best. 

2480 a . But the children who are living in their own 
homes and don’t attend school— is that the fault of 
the parents or the children ?-I think it is the fanlt 
of both ; the ordinary child will not fall in love with 
education, and then there is the want of oversight of 
the father, who will not exercise control. 

2 ? 8 ° B - Has it been suggested to meet that difficulty 

that day Industrial Schools might be established ?— - . 

My impression is there would be room for that in 

some of our districts. 


2481. You know in a Day Industrial School the chilri 
conies there in the morning and stays to the 

and gets its meals there?— Well, there is someth,^! 
like that m Frederick-street, Belfast, but they om 2 * * S 
get one' meal ; perhaps two. 3 0 • 

2482. That is not an Industrial School?— It « 

school supported by public subscription. a 

2483. It is suggested to establish them as a mean* 

of curing truancy of children?— I think it would serv 
a useful purpose in some parts of Belfast. 6 

2484. Have you any cases of excessive child labour 
in Belfast?— Not except in the way already described 

2485. Do you know anything about the way children 
are worked in their own homes ; for instance verv 
often the most severe cases occur in the children's 
own homes, where the parents make them work?— h 
is a very difficult tiling to discover that. 

2486. They have not come under your notice?— I 
have not met with any cases in that direction. 

2487. Do you think if there was a system of Homes 
in Belfast it would be difficult to get the children to 
go into the Homes ?- -That is my experience. 

2488. They prefer their own liberty— they prefer the 
discomfort of their own lives to going into places where 
they would not have the same liberty. Are there any 
suggestions in connection with these Liveipool re<m- 
fations that you would make to improve the system. 
Do you think that these would fairly meet the require 
ments?— I think they would. I think 7 o’clock is a 
shade early for putting them off the streets. 

2489. Seven o’clock applies to girls and not boys, 
and there are very few girls in Eelfast who are street 
trading ?— There are very few ; I am thankful that that 
is so. 

2490. The hours for boys are later ? — I think that is 
right. 

2491. Mr. Bagwell. — You have said a great deal 
which is interesting about some of the worst classes 
of parents ; do you think there are some cases in which 
the children who are the children of decent parents 
leave them and go out street trading against their 
wishes for the sake of the A rah life they live ?— I dare 
say. I have met extremely decent people with boys 
on the street. 

2492. You mentioned you took sometimes 1,000 of 
these children to the seaside? — Yes, every summer. 

2493. They are not exclusively street trading?— No; 
they are the noisiest, and make the place lively all 
day. 

2494. Do you see any great difference between the 
street-trading children and the children of the ordi- 
nary poor? — Except that they are very much worse 
dressed — elbows out, barefooted, and clothes very 
badly out of repair, and we have to fix up quite a 
number of them before we take them to the seaside. 

2495. You make them as decent as you can; when 
you get them down there do you find much difference 
in the way they behave ? — No ; they are on their good 
behaviour. 

-496. There is not much difference? — No. 

2497. On the whole, even putting aside the moral 
aspect of the question, you would be of the same 
opinion as other witnesses that street trading is a bad 
training altogether ? — Yes. 

2498. Do you think there is any compensating in- 
fluence in sharpening the children and enabling them 
to get to other things afterwards? — They would buy 
and sell me. They are extremely quick. I am not in 
it with these boys. 

2499. Is that the training that would enable them 
to become men? — No; I think their very sharpening 
of wit is an abnormal development caused by the fact 
that they are thrown on their own resources, and the 
tendency would be for them to earn their bread in an 
illegitimate way, and to apply the abnormal wit they 
have in wrong directions. My fear is always when 
I get in among these boys “here are possible jail- 
birds and pests of Society ; unless some good influence 
is brought to bear on these boys and good advice is 
given to them they may become anything because 
they are as sharp as a lance.” 

2500. So unless they get exceptional treatment, such 
as living in a Home where they would be under strict 
discipline, you think that the training in the streets 
is not such as makes good men ? — No. It is not at aU 
desirable. That is my impression. 

2501. Mr. Fagan. — You say generally that street 
trading is not a thing to be encouraged if the chilare 
could be engaged in any other way? — That is my 6 
lief. 
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2502. That applies with greater force to girls than 

f ° 2503 S Don’t ' you think it would not be putting a 
hardship on girls in Belfast and their families, if girls 
were excluded altogether from street trading, that is, 
the selling of newspapers, flowers, matches, and boot- 


laces ; I mean, of course, girls of school age ?— I don't April 30, 1902. 
think there would be any hardship, and I don’t think — 
it would apply to many girls, because there are really »( , 1 aT * 
very few of them at it, except the girls with the flowers. on E° mer J‘ 
There are very few' girls selling papers. ' 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. R. H. Reads, 

2504. Chairman. — You can tell us something with re- 
ference to this question of trading by children during 
school age ?— I can throw very little light, I am afraid, 
on the general question of street trading in Belfast ; but 
on the question of half-timers, if you wish to hear me, I 
can speak with some knowledge. 

2505. Certainly, Mr. Reacte, we wish to hear you ; 
that is one of the subjects of our inquiry. What is your 
official position, Mr. Reade?— I am Managing Director 
and Chairman of the York-street Spinning Company of 
Belfast. I see by the papers that Mr. Snape, in his evi- 
dence, said there are about 3,000 half-timers in Belfast ; 
but my opinion is rather different from his. My in- 
formation is from the Secretary of the Flax Spinners’ 
Association, who makes the number 4,970, of which 
rather more than half are females. 

2506. How many do you employ? — Altogether, 357 
half-time children, of whom 215 are females and 142 
males. 

2507. These are children of under fourteen years ? — 
From twelve to fourteen. The average wages are 
slightly under 3s. per week. The way they are 
generally employed in Belfast is they go on alter- 
nate days to the mill for the regular number of 
hours, and to school. I think one of the great advan- 
tages this half-time employment gives is that it fosters 
education. Compulsory education in Ireland is not 
compulsory in reality, but for half-timers it is, because 
their employment is dependent on their attendance in 
school, and the consequence is that the progress of these 
half-timer children is almost quite equal to those who 
nominally attend the whole time, because their attend- 
ances are much more regular, within the limits assigned 
to them. 

2508. Do these children attend three days a week ? — 
Yes ; they have three days lessons one week and two days 
the next. There are two sets of children. One set at- 
tends Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, one week, and 
the next week the same children work Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays in the mill. Every alternate week, 
Saturday is the day they would be at school, but there is 
no school, and it is a question whether it would not be 
wise to provide them with instruction on Saturdays. 

2509. What are the hours of the child under fourteen 
in the factory? — Their hours are the same as the other 
workers. These hours are from 6.30 in the morning 
nntil 6 in the evening, with two intervals of an hour. 
On Saturdays they stop at 12 o’clock now ; they used 
to stop at 1 o’clock. 

2509a. It is now from 6.30 to 12? — Yes. 

2510. Is there any interval on Saturday? — Half-an- 
hour, I think. Parliament in its wisdom, but I 
think in the most wanton and unjustifiable way, struck 
off an hour, apparently for the reason that Lancashire 
and Yorkshire workers might get out an hour earlier 
than previously, to see the football matches on Satur- 
day. We have consequently suffered a reduction in 
Ireland. 

2511. As regards the health of these children, could 

you speak of that? — The health of these children is 
fairly good, and the conditions under which they work 
not undesirable. These children are all of the lower 
classes, and their lives are spent under ideal conditions 
at home, and when you consider the conditions at home, 
and that if they had not this employment they would 
be at home or in the streets, I think it is beneficial for 
them to have this employment. ’ 

2512. Is there any injurious effect in bringing in 
children so early to the factory? — There is no evidence 
to that effect. I observe Mr. Snape said it would be 
more desirable to bring them in at 8 o’clock in the mom- 
28- He must know that this is only a pious opinion. 
The hours of work here are much shorter than among 
our competitors all over the world. The hours are 
seven hours shorter per week than the shortest, and 
from fourteen to fifteen hours shorter than the longest 

elsewhere. 

(V 2513. What is the appearance of these children ; do 
they look healthy and in good spirits ? — They seem to be 


d.i., examined. M 

in excellent spirits. The spirits of all workers that one 
sees coming out of the manufactories, especially of the 
young people, are exuberant. I think children coming 
in early acquire habits of obedience, regularity, and a 
certain degree of cleanliness. They will compare very 
favourably with the street children to which the last 
witness referred. 

2514. In the way of clothes? — In the way of general 
appearance, both as to manners and clothing. 

2515. Are they well grown, or is there anything in 
their work that stunts them ? — I think not. The condi- 
tions are fairly healthy, the Government looks closely 
after them, and it has been very much assisted by 
the mill-owners, who, in their own interests, have been 
making the places as healthy as possible, by improving 
ventilation, by decreasing the dust, and by diminishing 
the heat in the spinning-rooms by means of fans. I 
think, on the whole, the conditions are not disadvan- 
tageous to the health of the children employed in the 
factory. The statistics of the health of the town will 
show that the average' duration of the life of mill- 
workers is rather over the ordinary standard than below 
it. 

2516. You have not noticed any injury to the eye- 
sight of the children ?— I have not, nor have I heard of 
it. 

2517. Do you think that between alternate school work 
and factory work any of the children are overworked? 

— I think not ; rather the opposite. It is rather a re- 
lief to alternate the school and mill work. 

2518. The alternate day in school only lasts five 
hours ? — Yes. 

2519. Do you know whether any of the children do 
any other work on the day they are at school ?— I can- 
not answer that ; but I don’t think it is likely. 

2520. None of them, you think, are engaged in street 
trading? — I don't think it is at all general. I have not 
made any inquiry. 

2521. As regards education, do you find them fairly 
advanced?— I am depending on the information I got 
from Inspectors. I have heard that the progress is in a 
great many eases equal to that attained by the children 
who attend the whole time. The Inspectors account for 
this by the fact that their attendance is more regular, 
because the parents of the other children are very negli- 
gent I should fancy that the reason so few girls are 
employed in the streets is because so many of them are 
occupied as half-timers. 

2522. From what classes do these workers come I— 
From the poorer classes of the labouring population. 

2523. Their earnings are a very necessary help in the 
home? — Tliev are a very substantial help. In some of 
the mills the half-timers are provided with food, m 
dining-rooms connected with them ; and in many more 
tliev have the opportunity of getting food. I think it 
is a preat pity and misfortune that in this town the 
working people cannot be induced to eat porridge ; they 
simply won’t do it. They look upon it as degrading. 

If they could be induced to eat good oatmeal porridge, 
it would greatly improve their physique. 

2524. In the York-street factory have yon this system 
of giving meals ?— In one of our mills we have ; there 
is a dining-room and breakfast-room, and there we give 
the children food. We have no such room m our other 

mi 2525. Do you charge the children for it?— We do not 
charge half-timers ; we think it is such an advantage 
to build up the health of the children. 

2526. In the other mill, do you have free meals I— 
We do not ; we have no place for that. 

2527. Do the children there go home?— Yes they have 
not far to go ; they generally live in the locality. 

2528. What do you say with regard to the morals of 
these children?— I think there is nothing to complain 
of. I think they are quite of average morals. 

2529. Do you find them amenable to discipline ?— Oh, 

y6 2530. Do you dismiss many of them for irregulari- 
ties?— No ; on the whole, we find them very amenable. 
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2531. When they grow up, what becomes of 
them?— Well, some of the girls are attracted to ware- 
rooms, where the hours are shorter, and where they 
dress better, and some stay with us in other depart- 
ments. Of the boys, many of them go to the shipyards 
and the army, but a good number of both classes remain 
with us. 

2532. You have work for them? — Oh, yes. We have 
work for a great many of them — for the girls, mostly — 
because there are a smaller number of girls than of 
boys, and it is impossible to mike good flax-spinners — 
it is such delicate work for the lingers— unless they 
begin early. 

2533. Mr. Bagwell. — I have only a few questions to 
ask you, Mr. Reade, and one of them is about the cloth- 
ing of children who come to the mills ; are they well 
clothed? — Fairly well. 

2534. The reason I ask the question is this — half- 
timers appear to earn 3s. a week, and the sharp boy 
street trading, who is a ragamuffin, can earn double 
that. In other words the children who are earning 
smaller wages are the better clothed ; is that owing to 
the superior goodness of the parents, or are they of a 
superior class ?— I find a difficulty in answering that. I 
think the children who come to the mills are living 
more regularly, and that the parents are of a more re- 
spectable class, and of more regular habits, and look 
better after them. 

2535. As far as your observation would go, you think 
factory children are drawn from a better class of home? 
— Anyone looking at them, and comparing them with 
street boys, would say so. 

2536. Mr. Mulhall. — There is a question I should 
like to ask you about these half-timers. As I under- 
stand the Belfast system, the children go to school on 

The Witness t 


alternate days, and on the other days to the factory 
Is it not the case that another system of half-time 
exists in England, where the children go for part of 
each day to the factory, and for the rest of the day to 
the school ? — I am told that is so ; but my impression is 
that this system of alternate days is now becoming more 
generally approved and used. 

2537. ’Does not it seem rather a long day’s work for 
a child of twelve to have to begin at 6, and to have to 
work for ten hours under the same conditions as adults ? 
— Well, that must be a matter of opinion. We can 
only say that they work a shorter time than the mill 
children in other countries, and they do not absolutely 
break down in those places with very much longer hours. 

2538. Before you employ a child, the doctor must 
pass it? — Yes. 

2539. But there is no subsequent medical examination 
of the child? — No. 

2540. Have you found cases where children have 
broken down ? — I could scarcely answer that. I don’t 
know whether it is desirable to have too much inter- 
ference. 

2541. You don’t find that many children leave your 
factory owing to ill-health? — No. 

2542. You have in York-street mills 215 girls and 
142 boys half-timers. Of these 142, what percentage 
would probably remain on when they reached fourteen 
years of age? — Well, I could not answer that without 
examining the books. 

2543. The rest, at any rate, can easily get employment 
at the ship-yards? — Oh, yes. More go away than we 
desire, especially in summer. We are quite short of 
boys in summer. They go off to the shipyards, and 
sometimes to the country to work. 

in withdrew. 
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2544. Chairman. — What is your position in connec- 
tion with the schools in Belfast? — I am Manager of the 
Parochial School in St. Luke’s Parish. 

2545. Have you many schools under your? — I have 
two senior schools and two infants. 

2546. Have you any responsibility in connection with 
the attendance at the school? — Except the responsi- 
bility of my position as Rector of the parish and look- 
ing after the children. Of course, we have now School 
Attendance officers, and these officers visit the schools 
once a week, and get from the roll book the names of the 
■children who have not been attending, and look them 
up ; but, of course, that is the work which we did our- 
selves, clergy and teachers, before. 

2547. Have you any control over these officers your- 
self ? — I have not. 

2548. Is there a large number of cases of non-attend- 
ance at these schools? — A very considerable number. I 
think in Belfast there are not a sufficient number of 
officers to deal with all the cases of children who absent 
themselves from school. I don't think, as a rule, we get 
many children coming to school as a result of these 
officers’ visits, who have not been coming previously. 

2549. What are the causes of the non-attendances? — 
la most cases of non-attendance really the cause is the 
drunkenness of the parents. That is the root of the 
evil. 

2550. How does that affect the children ; do the 
parents prevent them from going to school ?— They are 
careless and indifferent as to whether the children come 
to school or not. The parents that are sober and in- 
dustrious are anxious for the education of their child- 
ren, and see that they are sent to school. But we have 
a large number of persons who are addicted to strong 
drink — bad fathers and mothers — and in those cases it 
is very difficult to get the children to attend school. 

2551. Are the School Attendance Committees power- 
less in these cases ? — They do their best ; but I don’t 
think they have a sufficient number of officers to deal 
with those cases. The present staff do their best to 
grapple with the difficulty, but they are not sufficiently 
numerous. It would require a larger staff to deal with 
these cases. 

2552. You think with more officers they have suffi- 
cient powers under the Act? — They certainly have. 

2553. They don’t require further powers? — I don’t 
think they do. As far as I know, they have sufficient 
powers if they had a sufficient number of officers. 


2554. Are many of these children 'that we have been 
speaking of street-trading children? — A good many of 
them. 

2555. What class of parents are there in these cases— 
are they very poor? — We have some children who are 
selling newspapers, and who are the children of respect- 
able parents, who are badly off, and these children are 
able to assist them very considerably by selling papers. 
On the other hand, there are numbers of these Uitle 
boys who do sell papers in the streets who belong to 
drunken parents, and the children are forced out to do 
this work to bring in money to the parents because they 
won't work themselves. 


2556. Do you think street trading ought to be entirely 
put down, or do you think it should be regulated?— I 
think it ought to be regulated. I don’t think it should 
be entirely put down. I know numbers of poor families 
in which the children attend school during the day and 
sell papers in the evening, and they assist their parents 
very much in that way. It would be a pity to interfere 
with them, because they are looked after properly ; but 
the children who are allowed to remain out late m 
winter, without any shoes or stockings, and are veiy 
badly clothed, are a class as to which there is great evil, 
especially on Saturday nights. They are out very late. 
I have seen these poor little things, especially on Satur- 
day evenings, out very veiy late, and they with hardly 
sufficient clothing to cover their nakedness. 

2557. What do you mean by very late?— I mean 11 
o’clock at night. 

2558. Do they get much sale for papers at that hour? 
— I think they do at that hour on Saturday night. There 
is a paper called the Saturday Night, and they remain 
on the street until a very late hour selling that. 

2559. You think people coming home late at night 
from the theatres and other places buy the paper on 
their way home? — I think they do. Many of these boys 
that I have been speaking about are afraid to go home 
until they have sold a certain number of papers, a 
have very frequently met little fellows out late at mg 
myself, and they have begged me to buy a paper or 
from them. They told me they were afraid to go horn 
with papers unsold, lest their drunken parents wo 
beat them. 

2560. You think that the money they bring home is 
very often spent on drink? — I think so. 

2561. There are other cases where the money is ready 
necessary? — Yes ; there are other cases where it is n 
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-frJets who are the children of respectable poor people, 
°7. loo k after their attendance at school. 
o=62 Could you say at all are the majority of the 
. ildren sellina in the streets cases of selling from neces- 
ty or are they cases where the parents are idle and 
drunken, and wisli to get their earnings !-I should say 
the vast majority are the children of respectable parents. 

2563 Do J' ou know whether these children— the more 
respectable— put in a good school attendance?— I thin’t 

they attend fairly at school. . .... ... 

2564 The main trade in newspaper selling is in the 
evenings ?— Principally in the evenings. 

2565 From 3 o’clock on?— Yes; from about 3 or 4 
o'clock The principal trading begins with the issue of 
the fourth edition of the Evening Telegraph, which, I 

think, comes out at 5 o’clock. , , , 

2566 Are you acquainted with the Liverpool system ? 
—Yes ; the licensing system. I think it is an admir- 

ab 2567. St If n 'that system were introduced here, and if it 
were made a condition of the issue of the licence that 
the child would be able to show a good school attend- 
ance, do you think that would be a good thing?— I think 
that ’it would be highly beneficial 
2568. It would cure a great deal of the evil?— I think 
it. would cure a great deal of the evil. It is greatly to 
be desired in the interests of the poor children tliem- 

SC 2569. Of these truant children who don’t go to school, 
do you think there are many who are truants without 
the knowledge of their parents?— I don’t think there 
are. Not from my experience. 

2570. You think it is mainly the negligence of the 
parents?— It is mainly the negligence of the parents. 
That is my experience, because I am going about a poor 
district, and am in the habit of speaking to the parents, 
and see that drunken parents seem to lose all natural 
affection, and take no interest whatever in their child- 

2571. Do you see yourself in the schools what the ef- 
fect of the street trading is on the children ?— No, I can- 
not say I do, because in my schools we have very, very 
few who are street-trading children. 

2572. As regards the other children in your schools, 
are they earning wages in any other ways? — No, they 
are not. 

2573. Wliat ages are the children, as a rule? — We 
have them from three to fourteen. 

2574. These children that are from eleven to fourteen, 
are they not earning in any way outside your schools ? — 
Not in our school. There are some children, who aTe 
called half-timers, in the mills, and there are schools 
generally in connection with those mills, where children 
go one day to the mill and the next day to the school. 
We have none of these children in our schools, but there 
are schools in Belfast not connected with mills that do 
take these children. 

2575. Have you no children in your school who are 
employed earning wages, or earning money, after school 
hours? — Very few. There are a few, hut very few. 

2576. Then you are not able to speak of the effect of 
the work after school hours on the children in the 
schools? — I am not. We have so very few of them. 

2577. That is a point we wanted to get some informa- 
tion about. Do you think that any children under 
eleven should be employed in wage-earning ?— I don’t 
think they should. I think there are some children of 
ten years of age whose parents are very poor, and these 
children could sell papers. 

2578. Or on Saturday they might carry golf sticks, 
or follow some casual employment of that kind? — Yes ; 
but not steady employment. 

2579. You would not have them in steady employ- 
ment under eleven? — No ; the poor children are not 
strong enough. 

2580. Between eleven and fourteen, do you think any 
harm would come to a child from a moderate amount 
of employment outside school hours? — I don’t think 
there would. 

2581. These children might work from eighteen to 
twenty or twenty-four hours a week, and put in their 
school attendance without any injury to their health?— 
I think they might. Twenty-four hours a week would 
he rather long, I think. Our school hours in the parti- 
cular schools I manage, begin at 9.30 o’clock. Then 
the children get from 12.30 to 1.30 for lunch for dinner, 
and then they return to school from 1.30 to 3.30. 

2582. That is five hours and an hour off ? — Yes. 

2583. Are the children attending your schools healthy- 
looking and well dressed ? — They are. 


2584. Are there any ragged children at all?— I have April SO, 1802. 

one school with a few. w - ™ 

2585. They mix with the other children ?— They do. *" 

2586. Are they subjected to any oppression because of ars 1 
their poverty? — Not that I ever heard of. 

2587. There would be no reason there for bad attend- 
ance? — No reason whatever. 

2588. What is the usual excuse for a child not attend- 
ing regularly? — Very often I get the excuse from 
mothers who are working, when I ask them why their 
children have not been at school, that they have to go 
out early in the morning to work, and that they tell 
the children to go to school, and that the children do 
not go. We. have a very large number of children whose 
mothers work in mills and factories, and that is the 
excuse invariably given. 

2589. Is there any suggestion ybu could offer for 
securing that a child should go in such circumstances ? 

— I don’t know how it could be dealt with. In my own 
case, I particularly watch those families, and go round 
in the morning and do what I can to get these children. 

2590. Is there any officer whose duty it is to go 
round? — The School Attendance officer is supposed 
to visit the various streets, and does to a certain ex- 
tent, but as I said before I don’t think they have 
nearly a sufficient number of officers to do the work. 

2591. Do you think a Day Industrial School would 
be useful to deal with cases of that kind? — I think it 
would. 

2592. The child would go in the morning when the 
mother would be going out to work? — The difficulty 
would be to get the child to go. 

2593. That is the point ? — If you had a Day Indus- 
trial School you would experience the same difficulty 
that we experience now. In numbers of cases I have 
brought pressure to bear myself on the children ; when 
the mothers complained to me that the children re- 
main at home from school I have often called these 
children and spoken to them and persuaded them to 
come, and I have got them to come very often. 

2594. In the Day Industrial School the child would 
get his meals— do you think that would he sufficient 
inducement for him to come to school, if he could not 
get his breakfast unless he went to school ? — I am not 
at all sure about that. I am not sure that it would 
be an inducement. If he wanted to remain away from 
school he would run the risk of going without food. 

2596. A further inducement would be that if he 
continued to be a truant he would he sent to a resi- 
dential Industrial School? — That would have the de- 
sired effect. If a boy understood that if he did not 
attend school he would be sent to an Industrial School 
for a long term, it would have a very great effect. I 
have very often used that threat myself. 

2597. In the majority of these truancy cases it is 
the parents who are to blame?— That is my experience. 

The parent is the trouble. 

2598. If we had a Day Industrial School, and then 
tin parent being liable to be fined in case the child 
did not attend— that would probably be sufficient 
remedy?— I think it would, but in the cases men- 
tioned where the mothers are helpless owing to the 
fact that they have to go off to work in the mills early 
in the morning, it would press heavily on them. 

2599. Do you think there is much employment of 
child labour in Belfast in excess of what there ought 
to be? — I don’t think there is. 

2600. You think the children are not overworked to 
any great extent ?— I don’t think they are. Of course 
the hour at which children have to be in the factories, 
half-past six, that is a very early hour for small cniid- 
ren on cold winter mornings. 

2601. You think it injurious to their health f — 1 
think so ; especially in the case of little girls. 

2602. These would be children over twelve '—1 don t 
think these children should be in the factory before 
breakfast. I think it very injurious to the health of 
a child up to fourteen years of age starting off to the 
factory before breakfast on a cold winter’s morning. 

I don’t think that is good for them. 

2603 Have you observed any case m which you 
could trace injury to a child’s health to that cause?— 

I have observed a delicacy in the children, girls es- 
pecially. I have noticed them. I have often seen 
them going to work myself early in the morning, girls 
looking very delicate, and badly clad, and I fancy that 
their ill health is owing greatly to their early hours 
in the morning and their not having sufficient food. 

2604. You think the very early hours in the morn- 
ing injurious to the children? — I do. 

2605. There are not many girls engaged in street 


trading in Belfast ?— There are very few. 
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. 2606. Would- you still leave it in the power of these 

girls to trade in the streets or would you wish to see 
it taken away altogether? — I would wish to see the 
Liverpool system adopted with reference to licensing, 
so that they would have to go before a licensing autho- 
rity and give a proper reason for the licence. 

2607. You would discourage them, but not entirely 
forbid them? — Yes. I would not entirely forbid it. 

2608. There might be cases where that would involve 
hardship ? — Yes. 

2609. The girls, I presume, suffer more than the 
boys from street trading, both physically and morally? 
— I should think so. 

2610. Has it ever come in your way to follow up the 
careers of these children to see what became of them 
afterwards ? — Yes ; I have known many cases of boys 
who were in the habit of selling newspapers after 
school hours, and who, when they were old enough to 
go to the mills and factories, have gone there and 
have grown up very respectable young men. 

2611. There is plenty of employment in Belfast for 
these young men? — Plenty of employment. 

2612. The fact of having been a street trader would 
not stand in the way of getting employment ?— Not in 
the least. 

2613. Bo many of these newspaper boys go into the 
army afterwards? Yes, and into the navy. More go 
into the navy in my experience. 

2614. Do many of them go to the dogs and become 
mere street loafers and corner boys ?— I don’t think a 
large number of them do, at least not in my ex- 
perience. 

2615. You don’t think that street trading is really 
so injurious ? — I am only speaking now of my own 
experience. Of course I am certain that large num- 
bers of those boys do go to the bad, but I have not 
happened to come across them. 

2616. Have you come across any cases of physical 
injury to children from being liable to carry heavy 
weights? — I have not. 

I think Mr. Fagan drew attention to the case 
of children who are delivering parcels in little carriages 
attached to tricycles? — We have not many of those in 
Belfast. 

2618^ That you would consider a veiy injurious 
form of employment?— I am sure it would be. 

2619. If there was a case of that kind have the 
school Attendance officers power to step in and inter- 
fere ?— If the child is under the age. The child must 
go to school until he is fourteen. If he is under that 
age the school Attendance officers could step in if he 
is not attending school. 

2620. If he sees a case of cruelty to a child he could 
only bring it under the notice of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; he has no other 
power? — hot that I know of. 

2621. What is your opinion as to the education of 

these street trading children as a class ; do you think 
they are fairly well educated ?-I don’t think they are. 
they don t remain long enough attending school to be 
fairly educated. ° 

nJS 2 ’ v? C ?, mpar ? d , , with other children ?-As com- 
pared with other children. They leave school at the 


earliest possible moment. Of 


* . . v — -* course now a child, if 

its parents wish it to tarn school, has to b« esamiied 
by Inspectors at the Model School. 

2623. If he wants to leave before fourteen ?— Yes • 
he must pass a certain standard. ’ 

, 2624 ‘ ® av . e an y reason to think that the em- 
ployment of children of the school age in earning 
money out of school hours is on the increase?— I think 
n is m .Belfast. 

2625. From what causes would you say?— Tlie sell- 
ing of newspapers by children in the streets is on the 
increase. 

V^largelr 1 ”* ““ p °™ 15 ' P"”*'- 

2627. And the poverty of the parents is due to 
drunkenness? — Yes, to drunkenness 

»5f,hi™toh r0 “ P ” S0Ml per. 

2629. Have you confirmed that by any consultation 
JiSiom ^ ° r U U merely y ° Ur 0Wn vi ew?-My own 

setf?—Yes° ^ ** h0USeS ° f these children 7 °ur- 

fSo I° U 866 what goes on “ th eir homes?— Yes 


2633. There is a difference between the child 
who sell papers in the streets and the children 
deliver papers at the houses ? — Yes. 

2634. Do the children who deliver papers at th 
houses put in a good school attendance?— Yes. Th & 
are some better class children employed by new* 
agents delivering morning papers at houses. J 


has 


2636. Have you observed the effect of the work 
them?— I don’t think it does them any harm. It 1 
not proved injurious at all. 

2637 These children must be up early in the morn 
mg? — Yes. 

2638. And must go their rounds? — Yes. 

2639. And they are at work a couple of hours be 
fore they go to school ?— Less than that. Some of then, 
perhaps an hour. 

2640. You have not noticed the effect of the work on 
them, or that they were tired and worn out in school? 
— No, I have not. 

264L Do yon think the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is working successfully in Bel 
X? r y- I cannot speak too highly of the officers 
of that Society m Belfast. 

2642. It is a useful Society for the sake of the child- 
ren m Belfast? — Very. 

2643. Has it improved school attendance ?— I think 
it has. 


2644. That is one effect it has?— Yes; very fre- 
quently I have had to report a case to the officers of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and they have invariably taken the greatest interest 
m looking into the case brought under their notice 
and their visits have proved most useful. 

2645. You say in your schools the majority of the 
children are not employed in wage-earning out of 
school hours ?— Yes. 

2646. What do they do with themselves ?— Run 
about and play after school hours. 

2647. In the streets? — In the streets. 

2648. Have they any place available for playing in 
— any squares? — There are no squares near me. 

2649. Any of these places that' might be useful are 
rather outside the town?— Yes; they are far away 
from the working classes. 

2650. Therefore these children have no place to go- 
after school hours except play about the streets?— 
Except the streets. They play marbles, kick football, 
and do exactly as they like in the streets. 

2651. Probably it would be better if these children 
were selling newspapers or earning money? — I think 
it would be just as well. 

2652. Are the homes where they go back to sleep 
very poor, miserable homes ? — Some of them are very 
bad. 

2653. They would be almost better in the streets 
than in their own homes ? — Yes, in the case where the 
parents are drunken. 

2654. The surroundings are bad ? — The surroundings 
are very bad. 

2655. Mr. Bagwell. — Have there been many pro- 
secutions by the School Attendance Committee?— 
lhere have, a good many. 

. 2656. Could you tell me, as far as you can, what the 
number would be in a year? — I have not any idea, in 
Belfast generally. 

2657. Of course you could only give an estimate?— 
lhere have not been a very large number in my 
schools. 

2658. There have been some? — Yes. 

2659. Have you any reason to complain of the way 
til LSf gl , S r trates treat the cases?— No, we have not. 

<1660. You find the magistrates work the Act satis- 
factorily as far as you know ? — I think so. 

2661. You are aware, I presume, that in England 
there have been complaints that the magistrates are 
not sufficiently active in carrying out the Act? — Yes, 

I have heard that. 

^662. You have told us a good deal of the question 
of clothes ; do you think there are many ragged child- 
ren whose parents would be able to clothe them? — 
lhe parents would be able to clothe them if they did 
not spend -their money in the publichouses. 

2663. The bad clothing is the result of drinking by 
parents ? — Yes. I don’t know of many cases of 
children of the .-respectable working classes who are 
badly clothed. 


2664. The two things, rags and drink, always £ 

together?— Yes. 
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2665. The increase of street trading would come 
partly from the increase of Belfast? — Yes. 

2666. And also, perhaps, from the greater interest 
in the news taken by the labouring classes— would 
-that be a cause ?— Yes. 

2667. They are more keen about news than for- 
merly 1 — Yes ; in almost every house in my parish the 
toy can. sell an Evening Telegraph. 

2668. They are better educated than fifty years ago, 
and they have more use for papers and so on ? — Yes. 

2669. Do you think there are many children street 
trading who are the children of respectable parents, 
and who run out to street trade against the wishes of 
their parents simply because they like their liberty? — 

I don’t think there are. There may be, but I have 
r.ot come across them. 

2670. We had some evidence in Dublin that there 
were such cases ? — I have not come across them. 

2671. Have you seen the Industrial School Bill that 
passed the House of Lords? — I have not, 

2672. You don't know whether that Bill on the 
whole would be likely to answer here? — I have not 
seen it. 

2673. You told the Chairman, I think, that if a 
Day Industrial School were established, and that if a 
child became truant and would not go there, you 
would think it possible to make him go by threatening 
him with a permanent Industrial School where he 
would be kept for a long term? — I think so. I have 
used that threat myself with the children whose 
parents told me they were disobedient and would not 
come to school. I have threatened the children with 
being brought before a magistrate and sent to an In- 
dustrial School, and have found it very effective. 

2674. You would not be in favour of anything in the 
way of a Truant School in a large town like this — a 
school specially for the purpose of accommodating 
truants? — I think if the children could be threatened 
with being sent to a permanent Industrial School, if 
they did not attend the ordinary school, it would be 
better for them. 

2675. Truant Schools have been applied in places 
with conditions not unlike Belfast, but you don’t 
think it would be necessary? — I think it would be 
better for the children to mix with other more re- 
spectable children. 

2676. There is somehow a criminal taint about 
them ? — Yes. 

2677. Do you think there is a criminal taint about 
an Industrial School ? — My experience of the boys who 
have been at Industrial Schools is that when they 
come out they have not been much improved. 

2678. That is your experience? — Yes. 

2679. Could you mention have many cases come 
under your observation? — A fair number. 

2680. That have spent a regular time in recognised 
Industrial Schools? — Yes. 

2681. Coming out when about sixteen years old? — 
Yes. 

2682. Into what bad ways do they drift that have 
come under your notice? — I have just one case I am 
thinking of at present. There was a boy I got sent 
to an Industrial School some years ago. His father 
is dead and his mother is alive. Ever since that boy 
came out he has been badly conducted, and has been 
a source of trouble, to his mother. 

2683. Do you think that much is implied by that 
particular case? — I have other cases, but I think it 

The Witness 


is hardly fair to put it down in all cases to the result 
of their coming in contact with the boys of the In- 
dustrial School, for some of them would have been 
bad, I think, no matter where they were placed. 

2684. Perhaps they might have been worse?— Yes, 
they might have been worse if they had not been sent 
to an Industrial School. 

2685. Have you noticed in Belfast such a thing as 
children dragging heavy handcarts through the streets? 
Not many. I have seen them, but not frequently. 

2686. Did it strike you as being rather cruel? — I 
think it is very bad, but I have not frequently come 
across cases of the kind in Belfast myself. 

2687. You say the sale of newspapei-s has increased 
very much in Belfast of late?— I think so. 

2688. Is that owing to the demands of those who 
read them or to the pushful tendency on the part of 
newspaper proprietors ?— I think it is due to the in- 
crease of population for one thing in Belfast, and also 
to the desire of the people to read newspapers. Every- 
one wants to read a newspaper now. 

2689. And to the enterprise of newspapers pro- 
prietors ? — I expect so. 

2690. Where is your district? — It is the district 
running between the Shankill and the Falls Roads. 

2691. That is a very crowded district? — Yes. 

2692. Have you got good school accommodation 
there? — We have, very good. 

2693. Have you accommodation for all the children 
on the rolls? — We have more. We would not allow 
the schools to be overcrowded. 

2694. You say that all the children of school age 
who should be at school do not attend? — They do 
not attend. 

2695. Assuming you could collect them all and get 
them to attend, would you be able to accommodate 
them ? — Not in the schools connected with my church. 

2696. Do you think that applies to Belfast gene- 
rally? — Yes, of course, we could provide accommoda- 
tion for them. In my parish, if we found we had not 
sufficient accommodation, we would at once take steps 
to provide accommodation for them. 

2697. But up to the present there has been no press- 
ing necessity? — Up to the present there has been no 
pressing need. 

2698. Are your schools healthy?- -They are. 

2699. And accommodation is provided in every way? 
— Yes. 

2700. What about the ventilation? — The ventilation 
is good ; the schools are properly ventilated. 

2701. Are your teachers impressed with the neces- 
sity of attending to matters of the kind, for the health 
of the children ? — Yes ; our schools were inspected a 
short time ago by a medical gentleman and one of the 
Corporation officials, and they reported the schools 
everything that could be desired. 

2702. Mr. Mulhall. — I tmderstood you to state that 
the children in your school as a rule do not trade in 
the streets? — As a rule they do not. 

2703. You have no half-timers?— No half-timers. 

2704. What do these children do after school hours? 
— They play. 

2705. Where? — In the streets, after school hours, 
from half-past three o’clock. We have no parks or 
open spaces that are convenient for these working 
people’s children, and they have nowhere else to play 
except the public streets. 

then withdrew. 
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Miss Hoet examined. 


2706. Chairman. — You represent the Belfast Central 
Mission ? — Yes. 

2707. Would you tell us what are your duties and 
functions?— I am a member of the Committee and a 
worker of the Mission, and am interested in every de- 
P^ r * :r ° eJ1 t ; have something to do with the oversight of 

°°“~?ight_ schools — that Dr. Johnstone, who is over 
the Mission, instituted for the waifs and strays, and 
what you might call the Arabs of the city. In the 
winter they had also cheap teas for them from about 6 
to- 8 o’clock. 

2708. Are you brought into contact with the poorer 
masses and their homes? — Yes. Sometimes the per- 
sons, teaching in -the school have come to me to visit 
these children, which I do, and we also look after 
cases of sickness and get them into institutions, for 

ery often they are left without anyono to look after 
them in the world. 


2709. Have you observed the effect of employment Miss Hoay. 
in wage-earning upon these children? — Yes; on. the 
children who come to us for tea, during the winter, 
principally newspaper sellers and sometimes the little 

flower sellers. 

2710. About what ages would these children be? — 

I would say from 9 on to 13 or 14. There were sel- 
dom boys over that age. 

2711. Were these children you are speaking of at- 
tending school ?— Yes ; generally speaking they were 
attending school. 

2712. Do you consider them fairly well on in their 
lessons? — Some of them were exceedingly smart, and 
just sold newspapers in the evening to add to- the in- 
come of the home. 

2713. Do you think that in the case of many of 
these children who sell newspapers in the streets’ the 
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money which they earn is necessary for the homes ?— 
Not in. all instances. It was principally children 
whose parents were addicted to drink. 

2714. Are there many of these? — There are a great 
many of them. 

2715. Are there other cases also where the earnings 
are absolutely necessary for the homes ? — Yes ; some- 
times a widow would allow her children to go out in 
the evening to sell papers. It seems to be the only 
business they can take to, and they want to add a 
little to the family income, so they get a few pence 
and start by selling Evening Telegraphs, or some other 
evening paper. 

2716. Have you come across these children selling 
newspapers. Have you spoken to them much ? — A great 
deal. 

2717. In connection with your work? — With the 
work of the Mission. 

2718. Do they get teas from you and food of any 
kind? — Yes ; during the winter we give in the evening’ 
tea or coffee and a bun, for the small sum of a half- 
penny, which does not cover the cost, but we pay the 
remainder ourselves out of the Mission Fund. It is 
merely to help the children in the winter, when it is 
often very cold and wet, and they are very glad to 
come to our place and have something to eat. 

2719. Do many take advantage of this ? — Yes, a good 
many. 

2720. And pay their money?— Yes, pay their money. 

2721. Do they get anything besides tea? — Or coffee 
and a bun ; nothing else. 

2722. At what hours would they get these refresh- 
ments? — From 6 to 8. 

2723. That is a very busy time for selling news- 
papers ? — Yes. The hall where we give them is situated 
near the Northern Railway, and often vans with news- 
papers came in that direction, so it was quite near 
for them to come in and get refreshment before they 
bought their papers. 

2724. Do you think the selling of newspapers is bad 
for the education and morals of these children? — We 
found when boys continued a long time at that they 
did not care to settle to anything better. They were 
fond of running about. In cases where the parents 
came to the Mission to put them to something else 
when they were fonrteen or so, we found that they 
often did not care to settle down like other boys and 
pay attention to learning a trade or business. They 
hod got into idle ways of running about. 

2725. The majority of these boys one sees in the 
streets here don’t appear to be more than fourteen? — 
Yes. I think when a boy comes to be fourteen he 
ought to settle to something better than newspaper 
selling if possible. 

2726. As a matter of fact, there seems to be very 
few over fourteen selling? — Very few. 

2727. What becomes of them? — Some of them try 
to get as messengers into shops, such as the con- 
fectionary business or something of that kind. 

2728. When they get employment in these shops do 
you think they stick to it — they don’t drift back again 
into the streets? — Sometimes; but in the majority 
of cases they try to get on from that to something 
better. 

2729. Do you think that there is anything in the 
previous careers of street traders that interferes with 
their powers of getting work afterwards? — In some 
cases where the children have been badly brought up 
at home there may be, but in the majority of cases 
it is not the case. 

2730. Do you think that these boys bring to their 
homes the money that they earn in the streets?— I 
think so. 

2731. Do they spend much money on themselves? — 
I don’t think they do. 

2732. Do they gamble?— Yes, they are addicted to 
gambling. 

2733. Do they go to music halls or theatres ?— I don't 
think they could do that. They have not the means 
to do that, but they play games themselves for money. 
Where the parents drink they know what the child- 
ren have and demand money from them when they 
come home, and I have frequently found newspaper- 
children crying because they had not all the money 
to bring home. 

2734. If the trade of selling newspapers in the streets 
were regulated, and if the children were licensed and 
bound to conform to Corporation bye-laws, and were 
bound to attend school, do you think there would be 
much evil left after that?— I don’t think so. If there 


were any regulations of that kind I think it T . 0 ul,i 
prevent those who could do other work from going to 
this work. 

2735. Do you think that boys should be bound bv 
these regulations not to trade in the street after a 
certain hour in the evening? — Certainly. 

2736. What would you say would be a reasonable 
hour to require them to leave off ? — I should say about 

9 o'clock. 

2737. In winter as well as summer?— You see thev 
sell a great many papers at that hour in the evenin'* 
to persons going into trams and about railway stations* 

2/38. If they were required to conform to regula- 
tions and wore a badge or belt, such as this (pro- 
duced), do you think there would be nothing seriouslv 
wrong in their moral training? — I don’t think there 
would be. 

2739. In fact it would be better for them to be en- 
gaged in that sort of work than to be doing nothing?— 
Yes ; they would be better at that than they would be 
at home. 

2740. What is required for street trading is not 
suppression but regulation ? Regulation. 

2741. If these by-laws were made for regulatin'- 
street trading do you think there would be any diffi- 
culty in carrying them out? — I should say not. 

2742. The by-law-making authority would be the 
Corporation, and they would have the assistance of 
the police— do you think that that would work satis- 
factorily? — Yes; I think the parents would be quite 
willing to have the children regulated in that way 
for street trading. 

2743. Do you think the parents would not object?— 
I think not. 

2744. Do you think in Belfast the parents would 
have any reasonable grounds of objection to the child- 
ren being required to wear these belts ? — I don’t think 

2745. Do you think many of these street trading 
children become criminals? — Not very many. 

2746. You think they are fairly honest? — Fairly 
honest, I think. 

2747. If you question one of these children in the 
streets, do you think you can believe what he tells 
you- are they truthful people? — Yes, I think thev are. 

2748. Do you think the boys who sell papers are 
decent boys to begin with, and the fact of their sell- 
ing papers does not demoralise them? — In the ma- 
jority of cases here in Belfast they are decent working 
people’s children, and I don’t think it has that effect 

2749. You think there are a good many respectable 
boys engaged in the street selling papers? — Yes. 

2750. And do yon think they continue to sell these 
papers from sheer necessity ? — In the majority of cases 
they do. 

2751. There are cases where they sell just because 
the parents compel them to sell and take the money 
from them? — Yes. 

2752. Suppose that these children were not allowed 
to sell papers in the streets — children of from eleven 

10 fonrteen— is there anything else they could do?— 
No ; I don’t know of any industry to send the children 
to at that age after school hours. 

2753. If they were not selling papers they would 
probably be loafing about doing nothing? — Doing 
nothing. It is very much better to have them em- 
ployed. 

2754. Where do these children generally spend their 
nights — do they go home to their own houses?— They 
go home to their own houses. 

2755. Are there many cases of children sleeping in 
doorways and on steps and such like places in Bel- 
fast ? — Not many. There were a few found last winter 
about the quays lying about the sheds, but as a role 
there are not very many. 

2756. In these cases I suppose they were sent to 
Industrial Schools ? — Yes. 

2757. Do you know at all how much these children 
earn in their trading?— It greatly depends on tne 
kind of papers, whether it is evening or morning 
papers. Sometimes they earn from 3s. to 5s. a week. 

2758. 3s. to 5s. a week is about the average, res- 
They get the penny papers in the morning about / o 
7.30, and go round with them, and in the evening 
they sell the halfpenny- papers in the evening. 

2759. Many children are very badly clothed. 
that owing to the poverty of the parents or to tn 
spending money on drink? — I am afraid it is owing 
to the parents spending their money on drink. 
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2760. There is no Police-Aided Clothing Society for 
children in Belfast?— No. I think they might be very 
well clad, because there are some societies to look 
after these children in a small way and give them 

2761. ° Do you think the children themselves out of 
their earnings could contribute something towards 
buying clothes? — Yes. 

2762. And you would prefer that to see them getting 
the- clothes and not being charged anything?— Yes ; 
very much so. 

2763. There is a proposal to require these children 
to give up their badges every evening after the hour 
for trading is over at some central place, and at the 
same time to make them pay in their penny for the 
clothes — do you think that would work in Belfast? — 
I think it might. I would hardly like to answer that 

S ion as to paying a penny for clothes, because I 
in the majority of cases they could be ..lothed 
without any aid to do so. 

2764. Are you opposed to girls trading in the streets 
at all ? — Yes ; I think it is very demoralising for the 
girls and bad for their health. 

2765. You would not let them sell flowers? — I don’t 
think there is any necessity for them to sell in the 
streets. 

2766. There is no necessity for them? — No necessity. 
2767. You would like to see the trading by girls 
put down entirely? — Entirely put down. 

2768. By Act of Parliament? — Yes, by Act of Par- 
liament. 

2769. Don’t you think then there might be some 
cases of hardship where a poor woman might have 
only a girl who was old enought to send out and 
whose earnings were necessary for the household? — 
Could there not be a limit of age to meet that? 

2770. Yes ; the limit of age proposed for regulating 
the street trading by girls is from eleven to eighteen. 
Do you think it would be desirable to stop these child- 
ren altogether? — Before eighteen I should think, be- 
cause surely something better than street trading 
might be done before eighteen. 

2771. Would you allow a girl of eleven to sell anything 
in the streets ? — At present there does not seem to be 
any street industry for girls except selling flowers. 
If they sell bootlaces and studs and such things it is 
just an excuse for begging. 

2772. In Belfast there seems to be little necessity 
for girls to trade on the street ? — No necessity. 

2773. Is there any general suggestion or observation 
you would wish to put before us? — Really, I don’t 
think of any just now, except I think that sixteen is 
rather old for a boy to stop selling. I think fourteen 
old enough if he is ever to learn anything else. 

2774. You would not allow a boy to sell after four- 
teen? — Not after fourteen. There is plenty of work 
for boys in Belfast. 

2775. Mr. Bagwell. — A curious thing is that there 
seems to be a large number of girls, forty-five is the 
number under fourteen years of age employed as mes- 
sengers in shops. That seems to be a very odd em- 
ployment for girls, and I have not been able to get 
precise information about it; you have noticed these 
S‘ r ‘ s • — I have very seldom known girls to be employed 
as messengers. 

2776. We have the return from the police ? — I know. 
It was admitted by most witnesses that selling 
matches and flowers by girls was only a cloak for 


begging, and might be put down, but the question of -4^30,1902. 
messengers appears to be a more difficult one, and Miss Hoer. 
what I want to know is how those little girls are em- 
ployed. They don’t seem to be the natural people to 
have as messengers. If they were employed by the 
shops in a permanent way there would not be any ob- 
jection, but if they are plying for hire and are em- 
ployed first by one shop and then by another, I see 
a very great objection. Do you know how the thing 
is done at all ? — No ; I cannot answer that question. 

2778. We were told it was small shops they worked 
for ; it has not come under your observation ? — No. 

2779. Mr. Fagan. — I did not catch what was the 
character of the Home which you represent? — It is 
not a Home. It is a Mission in the centre of the city. 

2780. What is the specific object? — Among the lower 
classes of the town. There are lectures during the 
winter for the working classes, and a school for waifs 
and strays on Sunday afternoon, and two nights in the 
week during winter. 

2781. For children who have attended the ordinary 
school ? — Yes. 

2782. Would you distinguish them by the term, 

Continuation Schools or Night Schools ?— Yes ; Night 
Schools. 

2783. Have you much difficulty in attracting child- 
ren of the class you are speaking of to these schools ? — 

No ; we have had no difficulty, but the school is made 
bright and entertaining. There is music in connec- 
tion with it, and sometimes singing, and also one 
night lately during the week there is Boys’ Brigade. 

The children seem to like that kind of thing. 

2784. You think that these children are both men- 
tally and physically very much improved by that? — 

Very much improved. 

2785. Do you think that state of things could be so 
extended as to embrace a larger number of the child- 
ren that are spending their time in the streets up to 
a late hour? — Yes. I think the average attendance 
at the schools would be during the winter months, 
between 500 and 600 each night. There are over 1,000 
children I would say on the roll. 

2786. Do you think if the Corporation or local 
authority in the place supplemented the contributions 
that wore given from other sources and developed a 
thing like that, that it would tend very much to the 
well-being of that class of the community? — Would 
that be with a view to giving them employments ? 

2787. With a view to doing as you are doing at the 
present time — instructing them and keeping them 
pleasantly occupied, and taking them away from their 
vicious, bad surroundings? — Yes, I think so. 

2788. That would be a feasible plan?- I think it 
would be. I am sorry Dr. Johnston is not here, be- 
cause he would answer that very much better than I 
could, in relation to the night work. 

2789. Talking about the sale of newspapers — per- 
haps it is scarcely a question to put to you — do you 
think it would be inconvenient to the public if the 
sale of newspapers was modified in any way by action 
on the part of the local bodies ? — I don’t think it. would. 

It would not be put down altogether. It would only be 
regulated. A great many more sell newspapers now 
than there did some time ago. They seem to have a 
greater sale for the newspapers. Whether it is the inte- 
rest taken, in Government affairs lately or what, they 
all seem to be able to do a good little trade by news- 
papers. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. Robert Hugh Hanley Baird, j.v., examined. 


f +^t^ HA - irman ' — M r. Baird, you are the proprietor 
„ e -Evening Telegraph ? — I am managing director of 
e Evening Telegraph, and six other newspapers having 
«nnij S ii ta ^ e street circulation in Belfast. If you 
state a r 0w d } 8 j Mr. Chairman, I could read a short 
iement, which would place facts and opinions from 
mLt- yiew in sequence, and after that answer 

tat ofiy ability i 

tears' ’ cr y wel ^ l — I may say that I have thirty-three 
J experience in dealing with newsboys, and have 


Mr. Bobert 

, Hugh Hanley 

been for that time conducting evenmg papers, and have Baitd> J P< 
considerable knowledge of how evening papers are con- 
ducted, not only here, but in Dublin and the leading 
towns of the United Kingdom. The selling of news- 
papers in the streets by bona fide newsboys is an im- 
portant industry in Belfast, where there are something 
like 700 boys daily engaged in this occupation. Their 
average earnings for the papers published from our of- 
fice. allowing for unsold copies, amount to about 6s. 6d. 
per week, or from that to 6s. lid. Since 1892 the num- 
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ber of boys selling newspapers lias been almost doubled, 
and the average increase of remuneration has been 39 
per cent. The sum of about £11,000 per annum is dis- 
tributed by means of papers issued from our concern 
alone, as profits to these boys. I think any system of 
licensing, or requiring the boys to exhibit badges would 
be a great hardship to the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. Many of these boys distribute papers for their 
relatives and employers, who keep small shops, and the 
application for and obtaining of a badge would be 
simply prohibitive to this class of people receiving such 
assistance. Then, again, many families find it neces- 
sary to sell newspapers when the head of the family is 
deprived of work, or is, by other reason, in distress. 
This has been notably exemplified in cases where mills 
have been put upon short time, or when hands have 
been reduced in the mills, and especially also on .-'uch 
occasions as holidays, when the Queen’s Island and 
other large industrial places have “ knocked off work. 
On occasions also of great strikes and lock-outs, I have 
observed that the addition to the number of boys sell- 
ing evening papers have been very marked. True, they 
have not added much to the sale of the paper, but they 
have divided the profit with the regular newsboys, and 
in many instances saved the whole family from having 
had to go into the.workhouse. When these poor people 
became poverty-stricken from one cause or another, and 
it became necessary to obtain badges to enable them to 
sell newspapers, they would find such a requirement an 
insurmountable affair, and rather than undertake the 
task they would become chargeable on the rates. My 
experience of the general newsboy is that he starts from 
small beginnings, purchasing a small number of copies, 
say, three or half-a-dozen daily. In a short period he 
obtains subscribers, and possesses a considerable daily 
sale. Another strong objection to the badge is that 
many of the children of the better class labourer, and, 
indeed, artisans’ children, are engaged in distributing 
evening papers, and for the short time they are engaged 
in the work, it would be a pity that they should have 
the trouble of obtaining a badge, and exposing same. 
As regards supervision by the police, this is not a diffi- 
cult matter, considering that the sales of the editions 
of the evening papers take place at regular periods and 
places. There are forty-nine different stations, exclu- 
sive of the head office, in Belfast, and if a bona fide 
newsboy is required for any purpose by the police, or 
by any other person, he can easily be found in the 
centres of distribution, which are well known to the 
authorities, and easily obtainable by the public. News- 
boys are supplied from the same places day after day, 
and do not change from one district to another— in fact, 
they almost all reside in the district in which their 
supply of papers is obtained. I mention this in reply 
to the evidence given on behalf of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. During the present 
month, the newsvending question has been brought up 
before the Birmingham City Council, and they have 
voted against the boys being licensed by thirty-eight 
votes to fifteen. One of the councillors stated that the 
result in Liverpool had been that instead of the children 
who ought to be selling newspapers doing so, a very un- 
desirable class of youths between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty had been created, who would never become good 
citizens, owing to their devoting themselves to an irre- 
gular means of getting a living. Generally speaking, 
the ordinary newsboy becomes a good and capable citi- 
zen. I know some of them personally who are in very 
good positions, and useful members of the community, 
such as hotel porters, railway porters, commercial travel- 
lers’ attendants, and in other walks of life in which ap- 
prentice training is not required. The Regular and 
Militia forces receive useful recruits from their lanks. 
I know of a case in which a woman with a family of 
young lads was left penniless, the bread-winner having 
suddenly died. She came to our establishment, and 
the lads started selling newspapers, with the result that 
they are now in good positions in Belfast, occupying 
places of trust — one is a fireman in our own establish- 
ment. In the outskirts and country towns it would be 
a great hardship to license boys or compel them to wear 
badges. The majority of boys selling newspapers in 
these places are only employed for a short period in the 
day, and are paid sometimes a weekly wage, and some- 
times by result, by the agent representing the news- 
paper. I don’t see that there is any way in which the 
present law can be improved upon for the better control 
of the class of boys who are engaged in the street trades, 
or that would lead to the better employment of lads. The 
police are quite competent to deal with them. If these 
newspaper lads are prevented from earning a livelihood 
in selling papers, they will only add to the number of 
street vagrants. I think a strong point against the 


licensing of the boys is to be found in the fact that a 
considerable number of the lads do not begin selling 
newspapers until 7 p.m. ; these are older boys, and hare 
been otherwise employed during the day, and cannot 
begin selling newspapers until they have finished tneir 
regular day’s work. These boys are for the most part 
apprentice labourers, and having but small wages re- 
quire to fill in their day’s occupation with this addi- 
tional employment for the purpose of augmenting uieir 
means of livelihood. It would be practically impos- 
sible for the boys of this class to obtain badges between 
finishing their regular work and commencing the sale of 
the papers. Regarding the limiting of hours, this is a 
very difficult matter as regards Ireland. As a rule news 
reaches Ireland, particularly Belfast, about an hour and 
a half after it reaches such towns as Manchester and 
Liverpool, with the result that the newspapers in these 
towns can print at 6 o’clock in the evening news which 
cannot be published on the streets here before 7. Again, 
there is a great necessity for football editions on Satur- 
day nights, and the enormous number of enthusiasts 
who attended the late International matches in Belfast, 
and the one which had such disastrous consequences in 
Glasgow, proves the necessity of publishing football 
editions on Saturday nights. These during the winter 
months, when football is at its height, cannot possibly 
be issued (complete editions) before 9 o’clock, and the 
telegrams conveying the news are often with difficulty 
received before that hour. The hours worked by the 
evening papers’ newsboys in Belfast are not of a pro- 
longed nature. The main body of the newsboys do not 
commence working until about 5 p.m., and with an 
interval of from half-an-hour till an hour, when they 
are doing nothing, the whole day’s work is finished up, 
as a rule, by half-past 7 or 8 o’clock. The boys who 
sell the fourth edition are finished about half-past 5 or 
6. The sale of the sixth edition commences about 7 and 
is off at 7.45. A considerable portion remain out until 
after 9 o’clock, when they have finished, unless the sale 
is slow. If it is slow one day they order fewer copies 
the next day. There are, however, occasions — such as 
when an international yacht race is on, an international 
football match, the result of an election, or other eveihs 
of a national character— they may be employed until 
about 11 o’clock ; but these are the exceptions, and not 
the rule. The class of sellers in Belfast is of a different 
character from what is in Dublin. We have none of 
the grown-up men and women class, as in the Southern 
side. The sales of the evening papers here are con- 
ducted by boys, the majority of whom are below four- 
teen years of age ; Belfast being a working-class com- 
munity, and the artisans being in the habit of mating 
their purchases late in the evenings, and particularly 
on Saturday evenings, their sales are carried on much 
later than is the case in the Metropolis. In addition io 
the selling of the evening papers on Saturday nights, 
the boys sell various other publications. The sale in 
Belfast is conducted on exactly the same line as m 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leey s * 
and other large industrial centres. The paper which 1 
represent is in a large proportion delivered from house 
to house in editions, and in a remarkable short space 
of time, say from 5 to 6, and from 7 to 7.45 p.m. ; but 
there is a proportion which is of considerable money 
value and importance, both to the sellers and all con- 
cerned, which cannot be distributed much before 
o’clock on ordinary nights, and 10.30 on Saturday 
nights. The publication of these editions has broug 
a large number of people into employment, and if t&ey 
were curtailed in any way by the want of boys t0 
tribute the papers, there would be a considerable c _ 
ting down in the number of people employed, and 
wages and salaries paid weekly to the producers o 
newspapers. I quite agree with Councillor ' 

of Birmingham, that the proper people to sell 
papers are young persons below fourteen years o 8 • 
and that it is not work for youths of eighteen or 
It may be said that papers may be sold m shops, 
may be correct to an extent, as far as morning jou ^ 
are concerned ; but evening papers can only be 
buted by • such means as I have described. & 
many important districts there is no such ™' r> 
newspaper shop at all. Take Belfast: from i OrmW 
road to the Lisburn-road, and round by tb® j: s _ 
road, there is scarcely a newspaper shop jo ___ L 
trict. Avenues like Elmwood-avenue, and non . 
as are situated in the Malone-road, &c., woul - 

be debarred altogether from obtaining their 
newspapers. As a matter of fact, we have d - t 
plaints from residents such as mentioned,, w ^gd. 
have the evening paper properly and promptly " ^ 
The old style of sending out newspapers “ on * „ rne d, 
to subscribers is, as far as evening papers are c 
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entirely obsolete and impracticable. The tendency of 
the public now is to have the latest news as speedily as 
possible. The periods of employment are of short dura- 
tion. If these lads were not engaged during these hours 
in distributing papers, and earning money in ways such 
as have been mentioned, they would not have any other 
avenue of employment open to them. I hold that the 
employment of newsboys in the manner conducted in 
Belfast is remunerative to them ; therefore, ought to be 
encouraged. It saves the rates annually, to a large ex- 
tent. It enables persons, when poverty is upon them 
through want of work, or the loss of a bread-winner, to 
have another start in life, and makes them independent 
of public charity. If this means of giving employment, 
and distributing money amongst such a great number 
is removed, or restricted unnecessarily, or, through any 
mistaken feelings of philanthropy, the effect would be 
very injurious to the community. In towns outside Bel- 
fast, they have not an opportunity in many cases of re- 
ceiving the late editions of the evening papers, of which 
the public of these places demand and anxiously look 
forward for, before 8 o’clock, half-past 8, and even 9 
o’clock. The demand for evening papers seems to be 
increasing, and every year their sale is becoming more 
steady and regular. There is no other legitimate means 
of supplying them, except by boy labour, work- 
ing, as before explained, in spells of short periods. 

2792. That, Mr. Chairman, is the statement which I 
have prepared. 


2792. Are you acquainted with the regulations in 
Liverpool ? — Yes ; I have a knowledge of them. 


2793. We have a short summary here of what those 
regulations are ? — Yes ; I have seen it, and I have a 
report of the Liverpool Town Council on the subject. 

2794. What difficulty do you see in a child going and 
getting a licence to trade ? — There are a number of dif- 
ficulties. The principal one is that in Belfast there are 
a great number of boys on the various roads who are 
assisting to support families. I wish you could see 
your way, for instance, to ask Mr. M'Kibbin, of the 
Shankill-road, to tell you how the newsboys avert dis- 
tress and starvation in times of want of work. I am 
sure he would put the thing more plainly in regard to 
that huge district. There are a great number of boys 
selling evening papers. They start at 5 o’clock, get the 
papers at a quarter past 5, and afterwards deliver the 
sixth edition, and the whole thing is done within two 
hours. It would be a sad thing to ask them to go and 
put one of these straps on them and mark themselves. 

2795. Why? — Because the next-door neighbour pos- 
sibly does not know that they are engaged in distribut- 
ing newspapers. As Mr. Fagan knows, there are streets 
of compact houses with doors, practically open in many 
cases, and a boy can easily handle three or four streets. 
There is a sort of inside door to a kitchen house, and 
the boys throw the paper in and get paid at the end of 
the week. Whether it is bad weather or good weather, 
our circulation is all the same. This town extends four 
miles in one direction, and three in another, so that the 
boys might have seven miles to walk if they had to come 
to a central place for a badge. It would be cruel to ask 
them to come for a badge, and to return with it at 
mght. Besides, if a boy puts a belt over his shoulder, 
he identifies himself all over the city. 


2796. It is only when he is selling the papers that he 
would require to wear the belt? — I am speaking of the 
of the town. The putting of this belt over his 
shoulder identifies the boy wherever he goes. Crossing 
a thoroughfare, he is bound to meet another school-boy. 
ihe papers are delivered in a very short space of time. 
2797. The boy would wear the belt round his waist. Don’t 
you think it is rather a good thing to have a Belt? — No ; 
not in this case. You identify the boy and hold him 
P to ridicule and opprobrium among his fellow school- 
. ^ Number 2 objection is, the very fact of having 
make an application for a licence would stop these 
People from making a trial of the work at all. 

y° u think that? — I know by experi- 
When t ley come d° wn to us, if the family has got 
snm f° me t rou ble, they come with fear and trembling — 
tho™ tlme j ^ iey h ? ve to get a shopkeeper to come with 
verv’fl i somet * mes they are by themselves. At the 
trolki *5° °®> even to leave the papers, they are in 
e ana out of their nerve, I might term it. 

^ as not Been the experience in Liverpool. 
badi» i t • ect °* , re 9 u *ring the children to wear a 
soma .vuj ver P°°l is that it has turned off the streets 
Ouokf t k n , w ^° were n °t in that position that they 
° have been street trading at all. It has weeded 


them out, and left the children who are obliged to trade ? 
—That may be your information ; but we find differ- 
ently. Take thoEe people who are in want, or in times 
of strikes and distress, or when mills are put on short 
time — they would not start to make a living ; they 
would simply go to the poor-house. You would deprive 
these people of making a start. 

2800. Why? — They would not dream of going to a 
police station for a licence. They commence Eelling 
papers as an experiment. The majority start with a 
pennyworth, and they would not go to a public institu- 
tion or a police barrack, and ask for a belt. 

2801. Don’t you think a boy who wants to trade in the 
street will go at once and get his badge?— They start 
at first experimentally — they start through dire neces- 
sity. They do not start as a profession. There are 109 
shops in the town who engage boys, and send them 
round to deliver papers. They engage them weekly. 
Perhaps a boy may be incompetent or indifferent, and 
if the shopkeepers were obliged before making a change 
to go down to a central place, and fill up a form, and 
get a badge, they would find the business altogether im- 
practicable. How could they keep changing their 
licence, perhaps daily, until a satisfactory boy would 
be engaged? 

2802. You think the present condition of selling 
papers in the street satisfactory ?— I think so. The Bir- 
mingham Town Council think the same. 

2803. You object to any regulations?—! object to any 
regulations of that sort. Mr. Morell was saying all he 
wanted was registration. The Evening Telegraph is 
sent out every evening like clockwork— to the very 
minute— and the papers are distributed at the head 
office first, and then in ten different districts, and these 
are sub-divided into forty-nine different places. The 
same boy is served every evening at the same place, and 
I could register all the newsboys in Belfast inside a 
week ; so that the system of registration is simply a 
myth. If registered to-morrow, I do not believe the 
police officers would follow them. 

2804. Do the boys get the papers from you direct? — 
From the head office direct, or from vans. 

2805. From agents? — From our vans. There is a list 
of the stations. ( Document handed in). Any ordinary 
policeman could take the names and addresses in a very 
short time. 

2806. Are they given papers regardless of age and ap- 
parent health? — There are no restrictions that way. 

2807. Or as regards age? — The ages run from eleven 
to fourteen. As regards registration, the registration 
idea is a bogey or myth. You could register all those 
boys in twenty-four hours. 

2808. Do you keep their names, as a matter of fact ? 
— I do not ; but I could take every name and address 
in a very short time. I think that takes away that ar- 
gument altogether of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

2809. Do you get any "character" of these boys? — 
We have nothing to do with that. They are merchants 
on their own account ; they pay for the papers on deli- 
very. 

2810. Do you employ the boys yourself ?— No. 

2811. Do you send round by boys ?— No ; except to a 
few old-fashioned subscribers. We do not distribute. 
The circulation of evening papers is so great, and is 
done in such a short period of time, that you could not 
deliver from the office. 

2812. Do you think the present state of selling papers 
in the streets does not tend to demoralise boys at all? — 

I do not think it does. I think it tends the other way. 
The boys are running about the streets, and, if any- 
thing, are better with a few papers under their arms at 
Shaftesbury-square, or The Mount, or Carlisle Circus 
— far better — than about their own homes. The majo- 
rity of the boys do not require to loiter about, but get 
the papers from the vans, deliver them to the houses, 
and the work is done. They get their money on Satur- 
day. 

2813. The main point is, you consider the present 
state of selling newspapers on the streets satisfactory, 
and could not be improved ? — I rather think otherwise. 

I think there are £20,000 spent in Belfast annually 
among those classes of people. The majority are well- 
clad, well-fed boys, and boys who attend their school 
daily, and their places of worship into the bargain. 

2814. Mr. Mulhall. — A ssuming the Corporation of 
Belfast had power to make bye-laws, and decided to 
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adopt the licensing system, do you not think that every 
boy at present trading in the streets would take out his 
badge? — I have just explained to the Chairman that I 
do not see how they could. As I have said before, the 
badges would be marking them out. 

2815. You referred to cases of boys who came to your 
office in fear and trembling ? — That was an illustration 
of a boy beginning to sell papers in fear and distress. 

2816. Assuming that the Corporation determined on 
licensing boys, would not the boys at present trading 
come in and take out their badges ?— My main argument 
is that the major . portion of the circulation of evening 
papers is delivered by boys who do not require to call 
them at all. They go round and deliver to customers. 
If these lads had to go and procure a badge, and place 
it round their shoulder, they would be marked out to 
their fellow school-boys, and it would be a stigma upon 


2817. Do the telegraph boys consider it a stigma upon 
them to have to wear their badges ? — They have a uni- 
form, and are paid weekly wages. They have no other 
occupation. 

2818. Is it a stigma on cab-men to have to wear 
badges ? — That is a different matter. 

2819. But is not your argument equally applicable to 
cabmen : he wears a badge ? — A cabman has his horse 
and cab. 

2820. He wears a badge ? — They don’t wear a badge to 
start with ; but he has got his horse and cab, and that 
is his trade. These boys are not out all day long. They 
are only out on an average, some of them, about two 
and a-half hours per day — others not more than four 
hours, generally from 5 o’clock till 6, and from 7 till 8 
or 9, and on Saturdays they finish between 10 and 11 
o’clock. 


The IF it ness then withdrew, and the Committee adjourned until the following morning. 
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EIGHTH DAY.— THURSDAY, MAY 1st, 1902. 

AT TOWN HALL, BELFAST. 

Present Sir Frederic F. J. Cullinan, C.B. (Chairman) ; Mr. Richard Bagwell, D.L. ; Mi-. John Fagan, 
F.R.C.S.I. ; Mi-. John Mulhall. 

Mr. William Langran, Secretary. 


Mrs. Byers examined. 


2821. Chairman. — You have some connection, Mrs. 
Byers, with Industrial Schools? — I have been Manager 
of the Shamrock Lodge Industrial School since it 
started, in the beginning as a voluntary affair. After 
working for about six years we got certification for a 
number of children, and that has been added to by our 
voluntary work in the slums and the helping of poor 
parents — widows especially. 

2822. Does that work still go on? — Yes, the volun- 
tary work is still going on. We collect through the 
town to help voluntary cases, cases that cannot be 
committed, but whose parents are very poor ; these are 
the cases of children who would go to the workhouses, 
and their mothers with them, if we did not help them. 

2823. Do you deal with cases of boys as well as of 
girls? — No, only with girls. 

2824. Your school is altogether for girls? — Yes. 

2824a. What are you certified for? — We ‘are certified 

for 118 I think now. We have got an increase of cer- 
tification through Mr. Fagan’s kindness reoently. We 
had eighty-eight for many years. 

2825. Is your school full at present? — Yes ; there 
are children we cannot receive. We are now building 
three cottages under Mr. Fagan’s supervision, and 
hope that the Government will give us a further 
certification. 

2826. You can speak only about girls? — I can speak 
about girls, but very little about boys, except that my 
eyes are open and my committee constantly report 
what they see and hear. 

2827. Do you follow up the case of these girls after 
they leave school? — Yes. 

2828. You have a record showing what becomes of 
them?— iWe have a record. We think the best of our 
work is in placing the girls out, and in following them 
up afterwards. The other work is no use unless we do 
that; and we have enlisteld the interest of many 
ladies ; ladies on our committee and ladies not on our 
committee, who take these girls after they leave us, 
and train them as under housemaids or kitchenmahds, 
and take a deep interest in their moral welfare. That 
is where the good work really is. It is comparatively 
easy to keep the children while in school and look after 
them there. 

28®. What employment do they usually go into? — 
Ihey usually go into service. We mainly fit them for 
service, for nurses, housemaids, cooks. Some 
ot them who go out after a while go to factory work, 
as, perhaps, they like a little more freedom than they 
oave in service. 

2830. Do they go into shops and factories? — 'Fac- 

nes. I don’t know any of them in shops, but there 

? ® an y °f them in the better class factories. 

. "° TOR think there is plenty of employment 

° r aU ^ese children in Belfast?— Yes ; Belfast has 
avenues open for them than anywhere else, and 
In fwl* ,° ur th'st duty is towards it. We are written 
over the country for them, but think our 
fe&T ( a - 1S towards Belfast ; that is if there is no 
inm 01 111611 gettin S 'hack to their dangerous surround- 


^ d no difficulty whatever in placing them 
tw 11 ey . ve school? — None whatever, and we find 
WWvt 18 no sti £“ a on them, 
leave ' o hnid, as a rule, they do well after they 
thmlr you ' Wo do find, as a rule, they do well. I 
, ear „ °P reports are uncommon reading all these 
tiri. 'a 1 don t think we have found that more of our 
sunerru- Wron £ than in higher classes with parental 
if nno - 0 ?' • t think very often with these children, 
are wSi.i 8 f ° und JP dd 7 or silij, or one boy, they 
at more sharply, and more closely criticised, 


just as we finld the children of clergymen very much 
denounced if one member of a family has not turned 
out very well. I think that generally clergymen’s child- 
ren do very well, but when one does badly he is pointed 
at, and the class is blamed. I want to thank you very 
much for this Commission, because I see a great good in 
it. I think it very important that the philanthropic 
people of Belfast should be enlightened as to the statis- 
tics that you have brought out, and that the papers have 
reported at these meetings, and I think it most im- 
portant not only that the Corporation and school 
authorities, as well as the parents, should all co- 
operate, but that the philanthropic people of all de- 
nominations should all co-operate as well. 

2834. I hope, when you see the evidence in full 
and the Report, that your opinion will he confirmed. The 
evidence is, of course, only partially given in the 
papers ; hut when you see it given in full I hope 
it will carry out your wishes?— I saw in one of the 
morning papers that there were 694 hoys selling news- 
papers. As a woman, looking at that it seems to me 
a very large number for this city. What I notice 
about the boys and girls here is that they are very 
sharp-witted children. Once I tried an experiment. 
There was a woman I was deeply interested in. She 
was not exactly weak-minded— but a rattier incapable 
woman, still a decent woman, who wanted to provide 
for her poor little boys. She was a widow, and I was 
greatly interested in her. She had a very dull-looking 
little boy who was not very amenable, and I thought 
it would brighten him to sell newspapers in the streets, 
anld I siaid to her, " Send him out ; is he not honest? ” 
She had not the money, but I thought it would be a 
very good thing to send him out, and I took the lad, 
and told him what to do and what not to do, and 
supplied the funds to start him. We had him four 
weeks on tlhe streets, but the money was filched from 
him. He could not meet these sharp-witted fellows 
with whom he was brought into contact. They op- 
pressed him and took his money from him. If there 
are 694 hoys learning to gamble, and free from any re- 
straint in this city, it is surely a very important matter. 

2835. Although you have not got to deal with boys 
in your Industrial School, your own personal observa- 
tion tells you a great deal about them, does it not? — 
It does indeed ; also what I hear. 

2836. Do you think the present conditions of news- 
paper selling in Belfast are satisfactory? — 1 really can- 
not answer that question, but I think that over-competi- 
tion, if that exists, will drive a great many of the beys 
who are selling to do things that, perhaps, they should 
not do. 

2837. These boys are now selling without any regu- 
lations ? — Yes. 

2838. Do you think would regulations improve the 
condition of affairs? — Surely they would; since they 
proved useful in Liverpool they should be tried here. 
I think it very important that such a large number of 
boys should be unider some sort of discipline. I see 
that 542 boys are in some sense disciplined. 

2839. They are responsible to the people? 

2840. They have to conform to regulations and bye- 
laws as to hours and other matters ?— Yes, that is a 
good thing. About the flower girls ; I thought there 
were more. I see there are only fourteen. I am very 
glad that there are not many.- I don’t generally like 
any rule made restricting women that is not binding 
on men, but this is different as it affects morality. 
You were told, I think, yesterday that there were 
3,000 half-timers who can earn about 3s. a week, 
and that the highest hoy earns about 5s. or 
6s. a week. It cannot be regular, as he may have a 
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good time one week and not so good another. Surely 
parents should understand that 3s. per week earned 
under discipline is much better than a somewhat larger 
amount earned in the streets. Nobody wants his child 
to be a hawker always, and to earn his living in that 
way. We have some little flower girls in the Home. 

X was very much interested in a set of little girls who 
used to follow me most pertinaciously. 

2841. These were girls who sold in the streets f 
Tes ; nice bright children. I 'don’t like that sort of 
thing, and’l used to try to talk to them, and tell them 
that I would have them taken up ; but they were so 

E “riinacious and pleasing that- it was very difficult to 
now what to do with them. With a little persuasion, 
however we got one or two of them into the Home. 

2842. Did they do well?— They are doing very well, 
but these children by this street trading learn to be 
cunning. They are living by tlieir wits, and at first are 
more bent on hoodwinking the teachers — the teachers 
tell me — than on learning, and they are restless, but, of 
course, under the discipline of the Home they came 

under rule, but even yet they are 

2845. Aie they with you still?— Yes. 

2844. How long have they been there ? — Three years. 
2845. Do you think there has been much improve- 
ment?— Yes. Still they hare not been tested by the 
outside. . 

2846. Would there be a danger of their drifting 
back again on to the streets if they were out again?-- 
For a time they were not ready to work with their 
hands. Our children at the Homes, we generally find, 
are much more inclined to work with their hands than 
with their intellects, and in some sense we might call 
them not half-timers but quarter-timers. 

2847. When these children go to you have they any 
education ? — None whatever. These street-trading 
children are very deficient for school education. 

2848. They are very young, as a rule, when they 
come, are they? — Sometimes they are very young, but 
I cannot tell you exactly the age of these children I 
speak of. Of course a child, that goes into the street 
and Tuns about is not inclined to regular habits. There 
was one pretty little thing and an elder sister who 
used to run about in that way. They dild very well in 
the Home, but at first they were restless and longed for 
the street life. 

2849. Do you think they do any injury to the other 
girls with whom they associate?— I don’t know that 
they do. We have not observed any injury. They 
are punished if they do anything deceitful, and we 
have not noticed anything. The children are very 
much indivi'dualised, and cannot do so much harm as 
they can do outside. 

2850. Is the fact of tlieir having been engaged in 
selling flowers in the streets known to the other girls? 
— Not at all, except what the children themselves say. 

2850.. They don’t know anything about that? — They 
know nothing of it. We don’t talk about these things. 
Those children on the streets are very sharp-witted. 
Every wise mother, and everyone who has charge of 
children, advises them and constrains them, as far as 
they are able, not to speak to people on the streets 
that they don’t know ; but the business of these child- 
ren is to speak to people, and so bad and vicious 
people are drawn out to speak to them, and they hear 
improper things in this way. 

2852. Do you think that the selling of flowers by 
girls in the streets is merely a cloak for begging in 
some cases? — I think they lose the distinction between 
begging and selling flowers. 

2853. Do you think it very demoralising?— Yes, I 
do, just as it is very demoralising for children to run 
after tourist cars and for tourists to hand them money. 
I think it disgusting. 

2854. Would you wish to see street trading by girls 
entirely stopped? — I was thinking about that very 
much, and I really think if it was proved as bad as I 
am told it is it would be better to stop it. I think it 
would be much better for a child, if necessary, to earn 
2s. or 3s a week than 5s. a week in a demoralising way. 
If it demoralises the children we should never consider 
money, and we should, provide for these poor parents 
and help them in some other way. 

2855. Do you think there is any necessity for a girl 
of from twelve to sixteen to be trading in the streets? 
— She should not be on the streets. I think there is 
plenty of employment elsewhere. 

2856. Do you think there is any necessity for it — 
do you think she could not find employment else- 
where?— T think certainly she could. Had not you 
evidence to that effect yesterday? 


2857. We had the evidence that there was plenty of 
employment? — I am not competent to speak on that 
subject, but I should think there is employment. I 
have a good deal of sympathy with the poor mothers of 
such children. Let me tell you a case in, point that 
made me hesitate this morning. J ust yesterday a case 
was brought under my knowledge to see if I could do 
anything with our committee about it. It is the case of 
a poor widow. She is a delicate women with three child- 
ren. She is working, though in this state, to support 
these, children. About four or five weeks ago she fainted 
and was brought home in a half-dying state— it was 
thought from want of nourishment. The gentleman 
who represented the case to be collected £4 10s. from tie 
benevolent public to help this woman for a little ; but 
she has three children, and she is utterly incompetent to 
support them arid herself. There is a great temptation 
to a poor creature like that. She says, “ I won’t go to 
the workhouse ; if I send the children I must go my- 
self ; I won’t have this stigma,” she reasons, “ on my 
children,” 'and so somebody represents to her that the 
child may make a living on tire streets, she falls iu with 
the suggestion. I myself was ignorant about- the likely 
effect on that little boy, that I told you of, when I re- 
commended street trading for him. I thought it would 
smarten him. I think that very good .mothers are in a 
very difficult position. 

2858. You think, in fact, there might be cases of 
hardship if these children were prohibited from street 
trading ? — I think those children should be provided for 
in some way. I don’t know whether a Day Industrial 
School would take charge of them or not'. 

2859. Have you any experience of Day Industrial 
Schools? — tWe had a meeting or conference of managers 
of Industrial Schools some time ago here, and they 
thought there was sufficient employment for children, 
and thet managers seemed to think there was not much 
need for Day Industrial Schools in Belfast. The"ereches" 
here do good work. They are places where little 
infants are taken while their mothers are at work. 
The older ones go to school, or perhaps they go to some 
kind neighbouring woman and get what is called a 
“ piece ” ; this woman has a kind of half responsibility 
for them. Perhaps she charges nothing or she may 
charge a very little for her services. It seems a very 
free and easy arrangement. Something should be done 
to help these poor people, and something should be 
done to help widowers. We have men coming to us 
whose wives have died, and who have in some cases six 
or seven children, and they don’t know what to do. 
They are almost as badly off as the widows who hare 
to earn their own living. 

2860. These Day .Industrial Schools are mixed schools 
for boys and girls? — Is that of necessity? 

2861. In every instance where there is such a school 
established in England they are mixed schools, and the 
English experience is that it is better they should be 
under the charge of women than of male teachers. As 
regards Belfast, that being the case, these schools being 
mixed schools, and there being a very large number of 
truant children, boys especially ? — Yes, it is appalling. 

2862. Don’t you think there would be ample cases in 
Belfast to fill a few of these schools ?— Yes- ^ ur 
raittee — which is a voluntary committee — is taxed to 
its utmost, and we take the children and board, them 
out for their parents, and sometimes a workingman 
must be helped very much through tlie six working days. 

2863. In the large towns in England and 
where these Day Industrial Schools have been estab- 
lished the principal object of them is to deal witn 
cases of truancy? — That is very important. 

2864. They have been very successful in that re- 
spect?— -In some few of the large towns it ha* 
found necessary to establish what are called tma 
schools, but in other towns the Day Industrial Set 
have been found to be sufficient ? — I think it worn 
very important to help the mothers to keep on 
streets all these children who have no homes to go ■ 

2865. One point I would like to ask about the . 
Industrial Schools ; the experience is they ought to 
in charge of ladies and not of men teachers ; do 
think ladies would be competent to deal with 
boys of between eleven and fourteen? — Certamij, 
think they would. They are not fitted to be t®*® 

if they would not. Take their sympathy. If a wo 
is capable and has the power of discipline, an 
the sympathy which one would expect her to nave H 
as much as a man — I think there are a good • 
things that women don’t do as well as men ; but 
think in a matter of teaching or discipline the m 
instinct comes to their aid. with 

2866. You think them quite capable of dealing ^ 
boys up to the age of fourteen ? — Certainly ; 1 
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English women are capable of dealing with them, Irish 
women are. They have as much sympathy and general 
capacity. 

2867. Up to what age are boys in Industrial Schools 
if in charge of ladies ? — I really don’t know. 

Mr. Fagan.— Ten years old. 

Chairman. — There are no boys after that. 

Mr. Fagan. — Sometimes ; very rarely. 

Witness. — The teaching of boys by a woman manager 
would be a suitable employment for women, and bring 
out their motherly qualities, and I should like to see 
them undertake it. 

2868. Chairman. — You see no reason why these Day 
Industrial Schools should not be in charge of women? — 
Not if you could get good women. I think they would 
do the work well. 

2869. There is another question : do you see any ob- 
jection to the mixed school for boys and girls ? — I don’t 
know. I have not had much experience of it. I have 
visited some of these Day Industrial Schools in Eng- 
land. I suppose they do very well. But would there 
not be room for a boys’ school and a girls’ school ? 

2870. That would add to the expense a great deal? — 

I think, for instance, if you were to mix Hampden 
House and Malone Reformatory, they would not be as 
successful as at present. 

2870a. Mr. Fagan. — Yes, but the ages are different. 
In the Malone Reformatory, they can be detained until . 
they are nineteen years of age? — In the Frederick- 
street School they have there boys and girls ; if you 
could have a witness from if. There is a voluntary 
committee there. I know some of the ladies of the 
Committee. It does most excellent work, and takes 
the children of the parents who are beaten in life, and 
tides them over their difficulty. 

2871. Chairman. — That is a mixed school? — Yes. 

2872. Under ladies? — Entirely. It is an undenomi- 
national school, and I think it was a Lancastrian school 
once. I know that the Committee are very much inte- 
rested in the children, and I know several girls who 
were brought up there, and who are at service, and are 
very good women. 

2873. In the Day Industrial School the child would 
go at 8 o’clock in the morning, and come away at 6 
o’clock in the evening, and get his meals there : do you 
think the inducement of his meals would be sufficient 
to make him go to these schools, supposing he had been 
a truant from one of the ordinary schools? — -I don’t 
know that. I think that philanthropic people in deal- 
ing with the parents would say to them : “ Now here is 
a good way of getting your children off the street ” ; 
and if they were supported by the police authorities, 
these children might not be on the street, if this good 
place were appointed for them. 

2874. Do you think a child, naturally a truant in 
disposition, would go to school unless he was brought 
there by somebody ? — Sometimes they are very difficult. 

I knew a case of a woman, who told me she could not 
get her children to go to Frederick-street. She was 
urged to leave them there, but they cried and bawled ; 
and she had no disciplinary power. Those were child- 
ren who should have been away from her entirely, for 
the sake of the children. They ought to have been in 
Industrial Schools. I think you must be careful, if you 
establish a Day Industrial School here, not to take any 
■children that should be in an ordinary Industrial 
School. There are some children for whom it is better 
not to go home at night to their evil drunken surround- 
ings ; but there are many honest, decent, and, as we 
say in the North, “ doless ” parents, whose children 
would be better in a Day Industrial School ; but I think 
great care must be taken that the Industrial Schools 
here, which are doing a good work, should not be en- 
trenched upon. Are not they doing a good work ? 

Mr. Fagan — They are. 

2875. Chairman. — The legitimate cases, according to 
the English report, for Day Industrial Schools, are the 
very growing class of children whose poverty leads to 
truancy, and thence by easy stages, to juvenile delin- 
quencies. These are the cases the Day Industrial 
Schools would deal with? — If you keep very close to 
that distinction, it would be important ; but the man- 
agers met and discussed the question, and they did not 
seem to think — at least, some of them of much more 
experience than I — they did not seem to think that there 
was any great need ; but I constantly see the children 
of very poor women, not very capable or strong, 
who are beaten in life, and of men, too ; and I con- 
stantly think it is a pity there is not some place to try 
to save the children, and make them better. 

2876. You think if the Day Industrial Schools were 


established, they should be very closely watched, to see 
that none but the proper cases went there ? — Yes. 

2877. Mr. Bagwell. — You are aware that if any 
legislation results from this inquiry, it will be of a per- 
missive character ; that is to say, power will be given 
to the Corporation or Borough Council to legislate, to 
make bye-laws, which will apply to Belfast particularly. 
Do you think there is sufficient means in Belfast, 
through the action of workers like yourself, and also 
of philanthropic people generally, to interest the Cor- 
poration in the matter ? — I think the Corporation should 
interest itself. 

2878. Everything conies from the outside: you think 
there would be sufficient interest in the child outside of 
the actual corporate work to make the local governing 
body move in the matter?— I really don’t know. I 
should hope that people who are interested in this ques- 
tion would move together ; and I should like to see the 
different denominations move together. 

2879. We hope that will happen? — Of course, Belfast 
has grown so rapidly that the Corporation have a great 
deal to do, and you can hardly compare their position 
with that of other large towns ; but I am sure that the 
Corporation are always willing to do anything they can. 

2879a. But the more there is to do the better it is 
done in almost everything ; what I wish to know is 
whether, with your experience, you think there would 
be enough public opinion — not corporate opinion ; but 
opinion among the public of Belfast, to make it a sub- 
ject which a hardworking Corporation would take up? 
— I should like to see the managers of these Industrial 
Schools all join in. They know a great deal of the 
work. I don’t know whether they would advocate this 
system. I cannot tell. 

2880. You could perhaps exercise some influence in 
that way ; that is where the thing really will come in ? 
— I think your facts will do a great deal to enlighten 
the public. We are very jealous of our reputation in 
Belfast. Your facts are sure to enlighten the public 
very much. It is interesting to learn about the 3,000 
half-timers who are doing discipline work, and are earn- 
ing about 3s. a week each ; and anyone who knows the 
effect of early discipline will appreciate this. You 
have both the parents and the Corporation to influence. 

I don’t know, but the Corporation are always willing to 
listen to public opinion. 

2881. Local government being my special work, that 
is why I asked the question ?— I think the Corporation 
could do something. 

2882. Mr. Fagan. — You mentioned to us that if child- 
ren were sent to Day Industrial Schools there would be 
the danger of their returning to vicious home surround- 
ings ? — Yes. 

2883. And being still badly influenced by these sur- 

roundings, does it occur to you that the child, under 
careful training, and being improved in many ways, 
may have a good effect on home surroundings 
when he returns to them ?— Children have often a 
very much greater effect on parents than parents on 
children. I firmly believe in that; but you take a 
child that has been badly brought up. I believe that 
there are some children up at Shamrock Lodge who 
would not have a good influence on their parents if they 
went home to them. One little child I remember weep- 
ing. She could not think of her father and mother 
without thinking of the blows she saw at night. She 

shuddered when she thought about them. She 

was a very small child, and children like that really 
influence their parents. A [good child has an influence 
for good ; but there are other children who have the dis- 
position and habits of these poor parents, and they 
very readily also run for drink and take drink— sip it 
from the tumbler, glass, or cup— and their influence 
would not be good ; they would fall under evil home m- 


2884 In England we have been told that teachers 
ave accompanied the children to objectionable homes, 
nd, with the aid of the child and the teachers, a re- 
lation has been effected— would not that be possible? 
-It may be possible ; but I am not so hopeful about 
oat I would like to think it. It is quite possible 
f you were able to differentiate and send out a child 
,ho would be a little missionary, the result would be 
ood ; but we hare sent out some girls who we thought 
rere very hopeful in our early work, and allowed .them 
> K o to their homes, and thought they were quite re- 
armed— but we found human nature poor. 

2885. About mixed classes : do you see any objection 
a a mixing of the classes in the Day Industrial Schools 
nder the careful supervision of a competent woman 
Veil, I don’t know that there is ; but I would prefer 
lie other plan. 
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2886. That is to have them separate ?— Yes ; but, of 

course, if this cannot be, the other would be better than 
the streets. , , , t 

2887. They meet in any case when they leave the 

school ; and don’t you think it would be better if they 
had previously been mixed, under close supervision ?- - 
It would require very careful supervision with these 
children. , 

2888. You speak of the supply to Industrial bchoois 
being endangered by the establishment of Day Indus- 
trial Schools ; but has it occurred to you that the sup- 
ply may be increased by the fact that there would be a 
provision for sending a truant child that won’t attend 
a Day Industrial School to a residential Industrial 
School, and that in that way the number would be in- 
creased ? — You think the one would counterbalance the 
other. 

2889. Do you think so?— I really don’t know about 
that. I don’t like to give my opinion contrary to the 
managers who have such wide experience. I don’t 
know how they feel now about it. That was their feel- 
ing at first ; but I think it would be. a good thing if they 
came together and reconsidered the question. They 
have great experience. 

2890. There was an objection on the part of the 
managers of Industrial Schools to the establishment 
of Day Industrial Schools? — There was a little fear. 
There was a great desire to do good ; but there was a 
feeling that while we had plenty of buildings, these 
buildings would not be used, and we have had examples 
of Government buildings that have been raise 1 and have 
not been used. 

2891. In England they have to establish still further 
Industrial Schools, although they have established Day 
Industrial Schools for a considerable number of years? 
— Unfortunately, we cannot make the precedent of an- 
other country quite hold here. I always. try to visit the 
•Daj Industrial Schools when I go to England, and see 
them ; and I think where you have a good manager thev 
are excellent. I Temember going down to Bristol and being 
greatly charmed with a school there. But then the 
manager was an enthusiast — Mr. Whitwill — a man of 
amazing influence and desire to do good ; and the 
teachers were of the right stamp ; and it was beautifully 
conducted. It was an object lesson ; and if a place 
could be conducted like that, it would certainly do good ; 
but you see both the teachers and the manager were 
real missionaries, and believed in Day Industrial 
Schools. If you don’t believe in a theory, you do not 
succeed ; I believe in the power of Victoria Homes. 

2892. You have no very strong faith in the question? 
— I have no experience. 

2893. Mr. Mulhall.— May I ask you a few questions 
about the Victoria Home. You mentioned that when 
children were taken in there off the streets, they were 
at first very restless in school ? — Yes. 

2894. Do you attribute this to the fact of their having 
been overworked and living in unhealthy surroundings ? 
— I did not say the children generally. I meant to say 
that it has been pointed out to me by the teachers, on 
my asking, that the children who had been street ven- 
dors were restless— not the other children so much; 
but you know, for children who are not disciplined, it 

The Witness 


must be very tiresome to have to sit quiet, or to attend 
or to be under discipline. ' 

2896. We have had some evidence that some of the 
children have been overworked, and were physically un- 
fit to apply themselves to their lessons ? — The hawkers ; 
I don’t know about that. 

2896. I assume you have a good playground attached 
to your school? — Yes, we have. The children are in a 
sense, half-timers there. We have watched it very care- 
fully, because we believe, with Mr. Fagan, that it is good 
for children of that class to be trained early in industrial 
work. We individualise the children very much and 
for instance, if a girl is not strong, she is not subject 
to the rule of working ; and as regards many of them 
very often— in spring particularly — we have to be very 
careful to see that they are not overworked. 

2897. In order that a child may work well, lie should 
play well ? — He must indeed, vigorously. 

2898. Do you think there are sufficient open spaces 
in Belfast for the children to play in ? — We have beauti- 
ful parks. Some people say they are not near enough 
to the children. I don’t know. Ground is very expen- 
sive here, and it is very difficult to get it. I had a 
theory once, but I never ventilated it— I do wish some 
of the good schools would use their playlgrounds in the 
evening for the children ; and it might be possible to 
arrange to have the children supervised, to see that they 
did not do any wrong. It is a dreadful thing to see a 
girl or a boy — especially a girl — swinging about on a 
lamp-post for enjoyment in the evening. You are 
afraid of some accident. But another thing I think 
would be very important. The Botanic Gardens— a 
most beautiful park — are near me, and I am told that 
children go there— that they go there very much on Sun- 
day. I have often gone through the Botanic Gardens 
Park and wondered there were not more children there. 

2899. Were the children who were there conducting 
themselves properly?— Yes ; they were conducting them- 
selves properly. There was a small space left left near 
me for children, and I used to observe it; but really 
they conducted themselves badly, and I thought that if 
they had been in a larger place like the Botanic Gar- 
dens, they would have behaved better. I often won- 
dered that these drill clubs for boys on summer even- 
ings do not drill more outside, say in parks. I thinlf 
it would be very good if they were drilled in the open 
air, and if the other children saw them drilled. 

2900. I am sure the Committee fully agree with you 
as to this? — If they were drilled outside, and in the 
open air, and if some inducement were given. You see 
children, when there are hobby horses, rush to them in 
hundreds, and get wild with excitement. I would like 
to see in our park something. I suppose the Corpora- 
tion would think me very unwise to propose hobbyhorses 
— but something to exercise and occupy the children. 

2901. Like a kindergarten ? — Yes ; in the sense of 
child garden. I think this drilling would be very good. 
If it were done, and if the children were drawn out more 
in these parks, which are very good, it would be very 
useful, and it would be also useful if the larbe play- 
grounds attached to tire schools were opened for the 
children to play in after school. 

then withdrew. 
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Head-Constable Gallagher, Londonderry, examined. 


Chairman. — Before we take the head-constable’s evi 
dence, I wish to say, in order to prevent any possibl 
misapprehension, that, so far as this Committee r 
aware, there has been no proposition to introduce com 
pulsory legislation with regard to street trading. Th 
English Committee, in making their recommendation 
on the general statutory regulations, said:— “We I 
not propose that the making of labour bye-laws shouli 
be compulsory on all local authorities, and it is proh 
able that some authorities may not make them, or ma 
make them only for certain employments ” 

2902. (To Witness ). — How many street-trading child 
xen are there in Londonderry ? — About sixty. 

2903. Are they boys or girls?— They are exclusive! 
confined to boys. 

2904. mat are they trading in?— It is confined ex 
ciusively to the selling of newspapers in the streets. 

2905. There are sixty boys at that occupation ?- 
bixty boys. Some of these boys don’t take up the news 
papers regularly from traders ; the younger ones, wb 


join the others in the streets and assist them in selling 
their papers. 

2906. From what classes are these boys taken?— I 
would place them under three headings, the small child- 
ren belonging to what I might call careless parents, who 
are not reduced to such a stage of poverty as not to be 
able to support their children properly ; but there is a 
kind of fascination on the part of these boys in connec- 
tion with the sale of newspapers that they take to the 
streets, and their parents don’t control them. 

2907. What ages are the boys who sell papers? — Of 
the sixty, there would be twenty under fourteen. 

2908. Are any of these twenty, would you say, under 
eleven? — Very few of them, if any. Then there are 
forty between fourteen and sixteen. 

2909. Do these children live with their parents? — As 
a rule, unless in the case of orphans, who have been 1 
taken up by the relatives of the deceased parents, and 
are being taken care of by them. 
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2910. They have parents or guardians, and all live 
with them ?— 1 They do, as a rule. 

2911. They go home at night, and live in their own 
houses ? — Yes. 

2912. Do they take their meals with their parents or 

guardians ? — Yes. 

2913. What do they do witli their earnings?— They 
hand them over to the parents or guardians— that is, as 
a rule. Some of them spend some of it otherwise. They 
are addicted very much to smoking cigarettes, and they 
spend some of their earnings in purchasing these things. 

2914. They buy the cigarettes, and don’t pick up the 
ends of cigarettes ? — They do pick them up, undoubtedly. 
That has a very demoralising effect, picking up the butt 
ends of the cigarettes. 

2915. But they buy cigarettes for themselves as well 1 
—They do, undoubtedly. 

2916. Do any of these boys spend any portion of their 
earnings on drink? — No. 

2917. They are ncvt allowed info public-houses? — Not 
under recent legislation. Even before that, I don’t re- 
collect them indulging in that direction at all. Some 
of the children rush into the public-houses to sell the 
papers and pick up and consume the dregs left in a glass 
of stout, or beer, or something like that. That occurs 
occasionally ; but it. is not a frequent occurrence, either. 

2918. In the majority of cases, are the earnings of 
1“ children necessary for the support of the families ? 
—In the first-class I have mentioned, the earnings are 
not necessary — these people who do not control their 
children properly, and allow them to drift away and 
trade on the streets and sell newspapers. They could 
very well support tlieir children, and the earnings in 
that case are not necessary to assist the family. 

2919. What becomes of the earnings then ? — They are 
handed over to the father or mother, as the case may be. 
But there is a class where they are necessary. 

2920. Which class would you say is the majority? — I 
should say they are equally divided. There is a third 
of the whole, perhaps, allowed to go trading in that 
way ; and there is another third — the children of neces- 
sitous parents, and I find they aid them very much in 
that case. Some of tthe children sell paue:s before going 
to school in the morning, and I find these children are 
very well looked after, and they hand over their earn- 
ings to their parents ; or, if they are orphans, to any 
relatives that they may he stopping with. 

2921. Do you think there are many cases in which 
the parents take, the money and spend it on drink ? — 
There are. I would say that there is one-third of the 
whole number who do that, where there are drunken 
parents. 

2922. The boys are sent out to earn money, and then 
the parents spend it? — Yes. 

2923. Are there many of these boys who trade in news- 
papers convicted of any offence? — No ; I might say they 
are very free from crime, unless the ordinary street of- 
fences that are very prevalent with us. The children 
nave not much of an outlet in Derry, and they carry 
on their various games in the streets ; and people com- 
plain of that, and the police have to bring them up for 
that sometimes — such things as kicking football. 

2924. These are against the Corporation bye-laws? — 
They are, and against the statute as well 

2925. Have the Corporation of Derry made any bye- 
jaws which the police assist them in carrying out? — 
They have. 

2926. What is the nature of these? — Bye-laws regu- 
latmg the keeping of lights on bicycles, and the rates at 
which cycles are to travel through the city ; and espe- 
cially bye-laws regulating the traffic at the theatre, and 
the Guildhall, and so forth. All these bye-laws are en- 
forced by the police. 

2927. They are made by the Corporation and enforced 
by the police? — Made by the Corporation and enforced 
by the police. 

2928. What is the nature of the procedure — do the 
police find the evidence, and the Corporation prosecute ? 
P r °' The police do all. They find the evidence in the 
nrst place, and proceed by summons, and carry out the 
whole thing. It was objected to, and an appeal was 
«usen to the County Court judge, who held that it was 
^gnlar and proper for the police to prosecute in these 

, -A- re these children who sell papers in the streets 

dieted to gambling ? — A small section of them gamble, 
P 1 W pitch-and-toss. 

t y° u think there is anything special in street 

ratting that conduces to criminality ? — I would not say 

• I would say, on the whole, there is a larger percen- 


tage of ordinary school boys convicted of those street 
offences that I have spoken about than the street-trad- 
ing boys. 

2931. During what- hours do these children trade in 
the streets principally ?— From about 7 o’clock in the 
morning — I am speaking now of children that will be 
attending school during the day — say 1^ hours in the 
morning, selling the local papers, and then later on in 
the afternoon, a large number of boys engage in selling 
evening newspapers. They don’t begin to sell evening 
papers until close on 8 o’clock, because the., don’t reach 
them at an earlier hour. 

2932. Up to what hour does the sale go on? — Well, 
usually it terminates before 10. and many of them get 
through their papers by 9 o’clock. 

2933. What are the evening papers tfo y sell most of 
in Derry ? — The Belfast Evening Telegraph. 

2934. And the sale for that is between 8 and 9, or 
8 and 10? — It reaches Derry at 7.40, and then it (goes to 
the newsagents, and the boys go and receive their papers 
and set off in various directions to dispose of them, and 
get rid of them as rapidly as they can. 

■2935. Do you think these boys fairlv well conducted 
who sell the panel's in the streets ?— There have been 
few instances of any complaints, some isolated in- 
stances perhaps of a boy getting 6 cl. or Is. for a paper 
and running a-wav to get change and not coming back 
again, but that has been a very rare occurrence. 

2936. Do you think the condition of selling papers 
at present is satisfactory and requires no regulation 
of any kind? — I would be strongly of opinion that it 
would require amendment. 

2937. On what grounds? — I have read those regula- 
tions enforced in Liverpool, and think they ought to be 
made applicable to every centre of population where 
this street trading is carried on, in the interests of 
the boys themselves. 

2938. Speaking of Londonderry particularly, do you 
think they would improve the condition of affairs 
there? — 1 do. 

2939. Do these children who sell papers in the 
streets attend school regularly ?— 'So I understand. I 
am informed that the children who are of school age 
attend fairly well. 

2940. Have you spoken to them, or are you able to 
say from personal experience that they are fairly well 
on with their school work ; can they read and write?— 
Yes, they can. I think they are fairly on. I am not 
very conversant with how they carry out the school 
Buard regulations, bub I hare been speaking to the 
inspectors and they tell me that these boys who sell 
newspapers in the morning attend school fairly well. 

2941. In what respects do you think it desirable that 
the trade in newspapers in the streets should be regu- 
lated? — I think they ought to be licensed and wear a dis- 
tinctive badge, as I have seen set forth in these regula- 
tions, regarding the hours of work, and the conditions 
under which they should carry it out, prohibiting 
them from entering publichouses, providing that they 
should be properly clothed, which, I am sorry to say, 
they are not at all in Derry. Great numbers of these 
hoys are somewhat neglected in that respect, and go 
about without any shoes or stockings, and I think it 
is very detrimental to them to be out in that condition 
in winter. 

2942. Is there any charitable organisation to assist 
in clothing the children in Derry? — 'All the religious 
denominations look after their own pretty well. 

2943. Do they make any attempt to clothe the street 
trading children? — 'Not specially. It applies to school 
children. They take up the poor generally without 
making any exception as to whether they are street-trad- 
ing children or not. 

2944. Do they lend the clothes or give them 
to them? — They give them to them absolutely. 

2945. And make no charge for them? — Make no 
charge. 

2946. How much does these street trading boys earn 
in a week?— 'From 3s. 6 d. to 7s. and sometimes rather 
more, and 'boys who devote their time to it, a few 
boys who are partly grown into manhood, earn 12s. 

6 d. a week selling newspapers, but they have customers 
to whom they go regularly and who won’t buy papers 
from anybody else. 

2947. These boys who earn 3s. 6<f. a week, could they 
pay something very small towards clothing themselves 7 — 
They could if the parents could be induced to do that, 
but where they have drunken parents I am afraid they 
would be very reluctant to do anything like that. 
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May 1, 1902. 2348. If it was part of the licensing system that 

— ' they should be decently clad don’t you think they 

* IeaJ , ... could manage to get clothes? — I think they could, but 

GaUacher it will be very small. .... . . 

s ' 2949. In that way you think it would be desirable 

to introduce these regulations? — That is one reason, 
and I think it would be most desirable. 

2950. Oan you give any other reason why you think 
it desirable?— These children go about without any 
control. There is no absolute control. They go away 
from their homes, and no one knows anything about 
them until the evening’s work is over, and the smaller 
children go out and associate with these others, arid I 
would suggest the introduction of some regulation, if 
that were passed, to prevent these boys from smoking 
at all. I think it very detrimental to them that they 
should be going a'bo-ut smoking cigarettes. It has a 
great tendency to prevent them from growing into anv 
sort of vigorous manhood at alL 

2351. If the Corporation had the power of making 
by-laws regulating street trading, and if they chose 
to exercise that power, do you think there would be any 
difficulty between the Corporation anld the police in 
carrying these bye-laws into effect? — I ami certain there 
would not. 

2952. Do the children who sell papers in the streets 
go about delivering to houses at all? — Those who trade 
on the streets don't go to houses, but there is a class 
that do. 

2953. Are they included in your sixty, the number 
you have given us? — 'No they are not There are 
traders who send boys themselves to the street and 
also to deliver to their customers — some few traders. 
These boys that I have been speaking of go to the 
newsagent and take from 'him five or six dozen papers, 
and pay him for them, and take them away and sell 
them on their own account. The other traders employ 
the boys at fixed wages, and send them out with say, 


a dozen papers to trade on the street in the same wav 
in both the local Derry papers and the evening paner’ 

2954. Mr. Mtlhall.— Y ou stated that while street 
trading was detrimental to the children because thev 
were uncontrolled, still there was nothing in it which 
would lead children to fall into crime?— No. I am 
speaking from my experience. 

2955. In Derry? — Yes. 

2956. Do you not think that the temptations would be 
greater in larger centres of population than Dem- 
and that the risks to children in this respect would 
he also increased ?— I am sure the larger the centre of 
population the greater the risk. I may say I don'- 
thmk they should be made applicable at all to girls 
in the street. I have been speaking to many peo p } e 
who are decidedly opposed to licensing any girls for 
street trading. 

2957. Mr. Bagwell.— Y ou have not got anv girls 
street trading in Derry?— No, they are all absorbed in 
the factories as soon as they are fit for at and in 
general employments. 

2958. Chairman— What becomes of these street- 
trading boys after they grow up?— A fair number 
of them pass into the army through the militia, and a 
large percentage of the others turn to labouring work 
of various kinds as they grow up. 

2959. Is there employment for them in Derry?— Yes 

2960. And they turn to that employment ?— They turn 
to that employment or go into the army. 

2361. They don’t continue to trade in the streets 
after they get to the age of eighteen or so?— Mb thev 
do not, once they get up to sixteen or so. 

2962. Have you followed the after career of any of 
them — do you know whether they turned out well or 
baldly ? — I don’t think anything could be said about- 
any of them turning out very badly, or that anything 
bad can be traced in connection with street trading at 


The Witness then withdrew. 
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Rev. Dr. iBusnz examined. 


2963. Chairman. — Is there any general statement 
you wish to make to us? — Yes, I would like to make 
a very short statement as to things that come within 
my purview, and then you can. ask me any questions 
that you like. 

2964. I think that would be convenient? — There are 
three most desirable objects in view in any attempt 
to improve the street-trading children in Belfast. 1st, 
to give them clothes of a decent, comfortable kind. 
The condition of many boys in reference to this matter 
is miserable. 2nfd, to secure that the Tree Com- 
pulsory Education Act of 1893 ue thoroughly carried 
into effect with regard to Belfast street-trading child- 
ren, and, 3rd, to try to limit the number of such 
children whose trading is only a help to the intemper- 
ance of parents. No obstacles should be thrown in the 
way of other street-trading children. In regard to 
number 5, there are many respectable working-class 
families whose incomes are of the smallest amount and, 
therefore, no unnecessary difficulties should be raised 
against the children helping within due limits to in- 
crease the family income. I have two cases just now 
where a widow has four children to support on her own 
earnings of 9s. a week, and another woman whose hus- 
band has been unable to earn, and the mother has 
herself and seven children to support on about 10s. 
a week. In this case application was made to the 
guardians to take four of the seven children into the 
workhouse and let the mother work for herself and 
the remaining three, which the guardians kindly sanc- 
tioned. In this case I fear that the Liverpool code of re- 
gulations would be too numerous and perhaps too strict. 
A simpler code would prove better in (Belfast. I do 
not think that the police should be employed to carry 
out the badge regulations. All pertaining to this 
should bo managed by the School Attendance Com- 
mittee, and additional officers should be provided for 
the purpose. The badge, in my opinion, need not be 
displayed but carried in the pocket to be shown when 
required. In regard to No. 2, the carrying out of the 
Education Act, I think this is of the deepest importance 
m view of the street trading in Belfast. Even so- late 
as 1901, after the most strenuous efforts on the part of 
the School Attendance Committee, the secretary and 
fourteen officers, the unpleasant fact is shown by sta- 
tistics that there are no fewer than between 18,000 


and 20,000 children of school age and on the school 
rolls who are absent from school every day in the 
year from the National schools in Belfast. Add to this 
the number of what might be called waifs and strays, 
who are on the rolls of no school and the number of 
whom it is almost impossible to discover, and we reach 
one of the greatest, obstacles to the training of children 
in Belfast. There is a great temptation in the way of 
parents to employ their children on matters that may 
produce money, and there is a temptation for the 
children to mingle with those whose companionship is 
nob altogether profitable, and the efforts of the School 
Attendance 'Committee are rendered almost useless by 
the fact if a prosecution, is ordered and succeeds a 
small fine is inflicted and there cannot he another 
prosecution for at least two months from the id ate of 
the first. . One parent so truly appreciates this weak- 
ness in the Act that he has been fined twenty-six times, 
very much to his own satisfaction. In regard to No. 
1, decent, comfortable clothes, this is of immense im- 
portance not only to street, traders themselves but 
also to the community. If there be altogether 1,000 
or 1,200 street-trading. children it is quite plain that 
very much -of the high statistics of deaths from con- 
sumption and chest diseases, about 2,800 in 1901, to 
say nothing of the spread of infectious complaints, is 
due to the exposure of these children to the unkindly 
blasts of winter and spring. In saying this I carefully 
avoid entering -on the business view of street trading, 
as my views are altogether confined to the philan- 
thropic side of this deeply interesting -Commission. 

2965. . Are you a member of the School Attendance 
Committee? — I am, for the last eight years, since its 
beginning. 

2966. And in that capacity you are brought into 
connection with this question of the employment of 
school children ? — Yes. 

2367. Wliat places in the city are you most familiar 
with ? — !• am familiar witQi the south side, but as I have 
a great deal of parochial work to do in the centre of the 
city on -as far as the Royal Hospital,, in Fredeiiok- 
streeb, I have constant knowledge of what is going o n 
all round about. 

2968. W'hat schools are you connected with?— "I an 1 
connected with three schools, a boys, girls, and infants, 
Saint ‘Andrew’s, my own schools, I mean. 
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2969. Is there much street trading in your school 
area?--No, not much. 

2970. Does the area supply any of the street traders ? 

—Not many. . . ... , , 

2971 . What is your opinion of the evils of street 
trading upon children of school age?— Of school age— 
m v opinion is that street trading in Belfast has not yet 
developed into such proportions or such evils as would 
make any very strong legislation necessary. I do not 
think that the street trading of Belfast, as developed 
for the last eight or ten years 'or perhaps more, has done 
much harm— I am referring to boys. 

2972. From the point of view of education, does this 
selling of newspapers in the streets interfere with the 
boy’s schooling ? — Well, indeed, sir, my answer to that 
would depend upon what we find ; it is so difficult, as I 
have stated, to discover the real number of the waifs and 
strays. They elude, by cunning or some other way, our 
officers. These street traders have learned a great many 
t hings about the Act of Parliament, the Compulsory, or 
p r ee. Education Act. They know very well what are 
the weaknesses of it, and they will evade the officers and 
give false names and false addresses. These are the 
very lowest class of street traders. They deal in sticks, 
and such like things, but not a great many of them in 
newspapers. These are the children that we cannot get 
a hold of. 

2973. Do you think many of the street-trading boys 
put in a fair school attendance? — I am not prepared 
to answer that. My experience of the class that I have 
is not at all direct. I have more than 500 children on 
my rolls, and there are very few street traders among 
them. 

2974. There are a large number of children whe ought 
to be at school in Belfast who are not at school ?— If we 
take what I have stated, that there are 20,000 children 
absent every day from school, I think you might include 
in that 20,000 a very larfee number of street traders who 
will come as seldom as they • can within the limits of 
being fined, but I would not be able to tell the number of 
such street traders. 

2975. As regards the absence generally, not confining 
it to street traders, to what cause do you ascribe their 
absence from school ? — It is due to several causes. One 
of them, I have no doubt, is a very large one, what 
I have stated about street traders. Another cause is 
the very curious phenomenon that I have witnessed — if 
you pass a law to make parents send tlieir children to 
school, as under the Compulsory Education Act, the 
parents rather depreciate the value of that opportunity 
of education in comparison with the way they appre- 
ciated it in the times when they had to pay Id. or 2d. 
or 3d. a week. Do I make myself clear. 

2976. Yes ; I see the point. Wliat remedy can you 
suggest for this? — As I stated, there must be two months 
between every prosecution. The fine inflicted in the first 
case is exceedingly small ; and I don’t wonder at it, 
because the cases brought before the magistrates look so 
wretched, so poor, and so destitute that I cannot wonder 
at their hearts being inclined to be in a most merciful 
condition to these poor creatures. That is one cause. 
Want, very likely of food, and particularly want of 
clothes ; that is another cause. A third cause is the in- 
tense carelessness .of the parents that I have already re- 
ferred to. They do not value in Belfast the grant of free 
education as they ought to do. They allow the children 
to stay at home on the most frivolous pretexts, knowing 
they cannot be fined ; and not only that, but the least 
lit lie thing they can do in the house in the way of a 
message, or in the way of a girl doing household work, 
is availed of as a right reason for keeping a child at 
home from school. 

2977. Do many parents keep their children from 
school in order to send them out to earn money ? — No ; 
I think very few comparatively do that. 

2978. They keep them at home to do household work ? 
— Yes ; 'to go of messages, or perhaps to assist where 
there is a little shop. 

2979. In what ways do you think it desirable that the 
Compulsory Education Act should be amended ? — It is 
s very hard thing to say, because I would not be m 
favour of increasing the fines. In Glasgow and Liver- 
pool the amount of fines inflicted is very small, and 
the number of summonses for non-attendance exceed- 
ingly few compared with what we do in Belfast. 

2980. Is poverty accepted as an excuse for non-attend- 
ance? — Yes. when it is under the head of domestic 
necessity. A woman, for instance, is very ill, and has 
got only one daughter fit to take care of her during her 
illness. We accept that as an excuse under " domestic 
necessity.” 


2981. From a moral point of view, do you think street 
trading is very detrimental to these children ? — Indeed, 

I do not. 

2982. You don’t think it is detrimental? — I don’t 
think it is detrimental, to a large extent ; and I will 
give you, if you permit me my reason. If those child- 
ren had nothing to do, and they were under the super- 
vision of careless parents, they would do worse things 
than if employed in street trading. They would go about 
the streets near where they live, and do mischief to empty 
houses and windows, and everything of that kind, where- 
as when they are employed in selling newspapers, or any 
other form of legitimate street trading, they are occu- 
pied, and they are watched and are known, and are kept 
in very good order indeed. I never see anything bad 
about these street boys, apart from the fun and fri- 
volity of boys of their age. 

2983. You think if they were not engaged in selling 
newspapers, they might be doing something worse? — 
Yes, I do. 

2984. I suppose the home surroundings of these child- 
ren are very wretched? — Wretchedly poor and unclean. 

2985. And there has been evidence here to the effect 
that there are very few places for them to play in within 
reasonable distance ? — There is no regular place allotted 
to them. For instance, in my case, I have a good little 
piece of ground around my church, and I let the boys 
in there to amuse themselves when their school work is 
done, 

2986. Do they avail themselves of that privilege?— 
They do, and they are under the supervision of a master. 

2987. They don’t mind the control of the master? — 
Not a bit. The masters, when they are proper masters, 
as I believe mine are, mingle with their games and 
plays. 

2988. Suppose that a system of licences was intro- 
duced, and that one of the conditions of the licence was. 
that a child should put in a good school attendance? — 
Yes, that would be a very good safeguard. 

2989. Do you think the children themselves would 
object to wearing badges? — No ; I don’t think the child- 
ren themselves would object to it, but I think the- 
parents and relations would. 

2990. Upon what grounds ?— That you make them 
more or less like a workhouse child, because the poorest 
people in Belfast have the very greatest horror and 
objection to the brand of tlie workhouse. 

2991. Of course, you have seen the badge (produced) ? 
—I saw it yesterday. What. I suggested in my little 
statement was that if you found this was objected to, 
and that still a badge was considered a good thing, there 
ought to be a nice little design like a medal to wear 
round their necks, or in their pockets, so that it would 
not be a sort of advertisement to everybody passing by 
that here was a badged or licensed boy ; that I think, is- 
where the rub would be. 

2992. The form of badge would be a matter entirely 

for the local authority ?— Yes, I suppose so If I had 
anything to say to it on the School Attendance Com- 
mittee, I would recommend strongly that the boy should 
trade and put his badge round liis neck,. or under his 
coat, or in his pocket, and then make it imperative on. 
him to show it on demand. , , 

2993. Don’t you think it would be a very desirable 
thing that tlie badge should be displayed so that one 
should know at once whether the child was licensed to 
trade or not?— It would, from some points of view, but 
not from the point of view of the boy. I think the 
compelling of the wearing of the badge would have the 
effect of taking very many boys off the street. 

2994 The evidence taken has been that it had that 
effect in Liverpool, but that the boys who left the street 
were really boys who did not require at all to trade in 
the street. There was a class of boys sufficiently well 
off in their homes, and these boys, when it was found 
they were required to wear the badge, gave up the trade, 
and it was left altogether to the really legitimate 
traders, wlio required the trade for their subsistence !— 
From my knowledge of the Belfast people, I do not 
think, unless there is intemperance or some other really 
great sin in the way, that the parents of Belfast, saving 
what I have said, are at all inclined to send their hoy •: 
out to trade in the streets. Wages are, when the times 
are not very bad, good in Belfast, and tlie children 
want for nothing except clothes. 

2995. To a stranger coming into Belfast, there seems 
to be a very large number of boys trading in the streets 
“hT.re very badly d.dl-These are the very lowest 
classes in the population. 

P 2 
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May 1, 1002 2996. It strikes one much .more than in Dublin, that 

K -p, it goes on to a much greater extent here in Belfast ? — I 

Busby. ' have no precise knowledge of the present state of things 

in Dublin ; but I do remember when there were no street- 
trading boys in Dublin. 

2997. They seem to be a much more numerous class 
in Belfast than in Dublin at present? — That arises 
partly from these people’s poverty in the first instance, 
and also from our canny Northern disposition of wish- 
ing to get all we can. 

2998. Can you tell me anything about the future of 
these children — what becomes of them? — I think that 
save what you have already heard about some going 
into the navy, and some into the army, the remainder 
of them become simple daily labourers. 

2999. They don’t remain in the streets ? — No. 

2999a. A boy selling papers in the streets is much 

more likely to be successful than a man? — Much more. 

3000. That has been the experience, that men do not 
make a living out of it as well as boys ; the boys are 
much sharper, and would make money where a man 
would fail? — When men devote themselves to that kind 
of occupation to supplement their wages, they do it in 
a very respectable way, by going to the houses of the 
people, who take the papers regularly. I know a great 
number of persons in my parish who do that. The men 
spend their mornings in distributing the papers to their 
regular customers, and then I do not think that the 
waifs and strays who have grown up are at all in it. 

3001. As regards the question of clothing, is there 
any suggestion you can make by which these children 
could be supplied with clothes? — What I have done in 
my own parish is this. I do not give clothes on a basis 
of mendicancy, but I make the mothers of those child- 
ren give, say, a halfpenny — if they can give no more— a 
week, and at certain times, such as Easter, or Christ- 
mas, or sometimes at the end of autumn, we give them 
the value of five or six times the amount of the money 
that they have paid in. This gives them an amount of 
independence ; and the numbers of pairs of boots we give 
for children are very large. Last year we spent in our 
parish £124 for clothing, and we found it was a very 
great advantage to the mothers of large families of boys 
and girls. Indeed, so much was I interested in that, 
that a few years ago, a wealthy gentleman of Belfast — 
Mr. A. T. Macaulay — was so impressed with it that he 
left to me and my successors the yearly interest on £2,000 
to carry out this work. That is one of the ways which I 
would suggest. There used to be something like it in 
Paris — more of a pawnbroking style — the mont de piete. 
that did an immensity of good for this class ; so I would 
suggest, if at all workable, that something of that sort 
might be done under a name that would not shock mem- 
bers’ susceptibilities by mendicancy, and that they 
would have power to pay in a certain sum, which would 
be returned to them largely increased in the shape of 
clothes and boots. 

3002. In return for the payments made, you would 
•give clothes? — Yes ; five or six, or three or four times 
the value of the money paid, according to the funds. 

3003. Is that your system at present? — Yes ; that is 
what I do. 

3003a. You give coats and other things, besides boots ? 
— Yes ; a suit of clothes, consisting of a coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers, and shoes. 

3004. Do you give that absolutely?— Yes, absolutely. 
It is their property from the moment they get it. 

3005. Do you make any condition about keeping the 
things in repair?— No; we could not do anything of 
the kind. We only advise them, and several ladies of 
my congregation visit them in their homes, and give 
suggestions in a kindly way. 

3006. Don’t you think that these boys who earn money 
in the streets could pay something themselves ? — I have 
no doubt of it. They can earn very well. In fact, a 
large number of persons, of whom I am one, never think 
of giving them a halfpenny for a halfpenny paper. 

3007. Do you think it would be a bad thing to supply 

clothes to these children and. not charge something? 

Certainly ; I would not give them free. It would re- 
duce them to the position of a beggar, and make them 
undervalue what they get, and would be an unnecessary 
thing. 

3008. Would you allow any children to trade in the 

streets who were not licensed?— Really, I would not like 
to answer that question, because I have a very great 
opinion of the freedom of the subject, and that as long 
as you keep within the common law, you have no right 
to be interfered with. 6 

3009. Of course, cabmen plying on the streets must 
have licences, and an unlicensed cabman won’t be al- 


lowed ? — Is not that owing to the danger to life f ro 
unlicensed or incompetent persons? om 

3010. There may be something in that ; I don’t know 
the actual reason ?— I do think the points about street 
trading are what I s.id_ths danger „f intai ™ 
diseases being carried about from one to another and 
in regard to the children themselves, the miserable con’ 
dition in which they are. 

3011. Are you of opinion that there is much injury 
done to children in Bedfast from overwork?—^,). 
I do not think so. 

3012. I am not speaking of street-trading children 

alone?— Children in factories have long hours, but they 
are regulated by the Factory Act. 1 

3013. Is there much injury caused to children by 
carrying heavy burdens ? — I don’t believe that there is 
any of it at all. 

3014. Is there any form of employment here in Bel- 
fast very injurious to the children’s health? — I do not 
like the fluff rooms of mills. I have no means of say- 
ing how many are in the fluff part of the mills ; what 
I mean is those rooms in which there is a lam 
quantity of fluff that gets into the throat and lungs. 
That is the only one I know of, for we have no match- 
making industry in Belfast. 

3015. Is there any special disease you observe 
amongst the children ?— Tlie diseases I observe are bad 
coughs, no doubt from the consumptive tendency of 
their birth, and that arises from their mothers in 
general. I am referx-ing to tlie class of people who 
lay the seed of consumptive diseases wild 1st they are 
girls through the nature of their employment. The 
girls, for instance, go out in the morning so scantily 
dressed that when there is a cold breeze or rain it 
is almost a miracle how they escape from dying in a 
short time ; and anyone who has been in the streets 
where large mills are (before 6 o’clock in the morning) 
would see that in a very painful way ; a poor, thin 
shawl thrown over them, no bonnet, in a great many 
cases no Shoes or stockings on them. Out they come 
from the mills to breakfast, out from the heat into some 
dreadful sort of weather. That is the way consumption 
is spread. 

l your schools half- 


3017. Are the children who attend your schools em- 
ployed in wage-earning work of any kind outside school 
hours? — No, I should say not, except in a very few 
cases. I was inquiring yesterday how many there were 
in our boys’ school who did evening newspaper work, 
as I was told there were only two, and these boys had 
no shoes or stockings on. 

3018. What do the children do after school hours 
and before school hours? — 'Amuse themselves, and, if 
they are industrious, get their lessons and help their 
parents in the house. 

3019. There is a great deal of time for amusement 
if they do no work outside of school hours? — It is a 
very great deal of tiime, bub in the case of those who are 
really intent on scholarship the curriculum of the Na- 
tional Board is so long that if they devote all their time 
except an hour or so in the evenings to getting their 
lessons it is quite enough for them. That, however, 
has been changed, and the preparation of home lessons 
is now being put aside. 

3020. Why is that? — The 'Commissioners in the new 
curriculum have thought that the work of the school 
ought to bo over when the school is over. 

3021. Do they discourage preparation at home?— 
They seem rather to discourage work at home, but the 
masters don’t discourage it. 

3022. What is your own opinion? — My own opinion 
is that every child ought to be two hours over his 
lessons for next day’s school, in the. evening, and that 
no real progress in education of a valuable character 
can be made without it. 


3023. Mr. Bagwell. — We had it in. evidence that 
the Compulsory Attendance Act having been enforced 
to a certain point in Belfast the attendance 
fell again, as it was not able to be main- 
tained, that having got the average attendance up 
to a pretty good point it fell again ; is tuat 
the case ? — I am afraid it is, because when I lookdown 
the figures Which I have here of our committee 
find that there is some slight decrease, but I non 
think it is more than would be warranted by * 
change of time and circumstances of that year, wna - 
ever it may be. For instance, in 1901 tliere we 
60,000 in round numbers in January, and in January, 
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1009 there were but 45,000. Running my finger down 
the months of 1901 I find 59,000, 60,000, and 61,000. 

3024. You don’t think there are more than the 
average fluctuations ?— I do not. 

5025. Do you think the means for compelling at- 
tendance can be materially improved? — Yes, I do. 
I think the cases that we want to get hold of are the 
T ery ones that the Act is not strong enough for. As 
I said, when an officer sees a boy all he can do 
is ask his name and address, but if the boy is 
sufficiently cunning he gives a false name and address 
arid escapes, because our officer has no power to do any- 
thing but interrogate, and to go after them to their 
own homes would be impossible in a large number of 
cases, though they do it in some, nevertheless. 

3026. Do you think you have attendance officers 
enough? — No, I don’t think we have enough, com- 
paring our population and officers with those of Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. 

3027. It is within the power of the Corporation to 
settle that if they choose? — Yes. They gave us two 
additional officers when the area of the city was en- 
larged. 

3028. The reason I put this point is because some 
witnesses have expressed the opinion that if regula- 
tions were made for street trading they should be 
enforced by the School Aihtendance Committee and not 
by the police ? — Yes. 

2029. That would certainly involve an increase in 
the numbers? — It would, and a very proper increase it 
would be. 

3030. You are aware that the fluff question is in 
some degree regulated by Act of Parliament — they are 
obliged to have fans in all the factories? — Yes. 

3031. But you don’t consider it good for them? — 
Not for children. The arrangements for adults are now 
greatly improved, but it will be a long time before we 
get a mastery of consumption in the case of children of 
those who worked in the days when there was no pro- 
tection against the fluff. 

3032. Willi regard to your clothing organisation, it is 
a familiar organisation, it is done in other places 'be- 
sides Belfast, making them pay a certain contribution 
and supplementing it by the contributions of philan- 
thropic people. That was the old penny club system 
earned out to a larger extent. It is eleemosynary to 
a large extent, as you give them four-fifths of the value 
of the clothes, but you think the moral effect of pay- 
ing the other fifth is good? — I think it is so well dis- 
guised under the name of being members of a society 
that they rather think of it as being more of a benefit 
society than a charity. 

3033. So you do good by stealth, in fact?— Yes, that 
is very well put. 

3034. Have you come into contact with the poor- 
law ; you mentioned the case of a woman with regard 
to whose children there was an application to the 
Guardians ? — Yes. 

3035. Have you come into contact with them as re- 
gards hoarding out and such matters? — 'No; I only 
know the boarding out system from knowing the child- 
ren of the workhouse schools and such of them as are 
sent out. 

3036. It does not come much under your observation ? 


3037. It might touch on this question very much ? — 
I know a great deal of the boarding out system by 
report, and I know this, that you thus take away the 
brand of the workhouse from the children. If this can 
be managed it would be good. The condition of the 
workhouse children is as much superior in health, 
food, cleanliness, and surroundings with regard to play, 
to what the children in the slums have, as day is to 
night. They are rosy, healthy, well looked after 
children. There is no beating or unkindness shown to 
them, and the teachers are always with them. 

3038. Do you think there is enough school accom- 
modation — enough space in the schools of Belfast as 
tar as you know? — 'There are some of the old schools 
that are not sanitary, but not many. There is a very 
strong movement on the part of persons who are owners 
°f the schools, to improve the schools in every 
^ay, and they are doing it, except in cases where there 
is not very good government by the managers and 
cachere. I am doing it, for instariee, in my own 

^ e ' I spent £40 three or four months ago on the 
rearrangement of sanitary affairs. 

3039. Putting aside the question of a particular 
sciiooi being insanitary, is there, taking one school 


with another, suppose you were able to carry out the 
Education Act to the extent of getting 95 per cent of 
the children to school, as has been done in extreme 
cases, could you accommodate them? — That would be 
a matter of calculation of cubic feet that I am not pre- 
pared to go into. 

3040. I only ask in a general way whether you 
think a sharper working of the Act would so crowd 
the schools that you would be unable to accommodate 
tlie children ? — I have grave doubts. I don’t think 
the Act could be made so precise and exact and be 
carried out in such a manner as to accomplish such a 
thing. 

3041. "What I mean is, if the Act were carried out as 
well as it could be carried out', and suppose it was 
earned out to the extent of getting 15 per cent, more 
of the children, would there be places for them bo go 
to? — Would there be seats on forms in schools with 
a reasonable amount of cubic air space above them— 
I should not like to answer that without careful study 
of the number of schools, the number of children in 
them, and the sizes of the schools. 

3042. It is only in a general way I could expect an 
answer ? — In a general way I will take it, for instance, 
that you would want 200 seats in my schools, and in 
those three schools I am quite of opinion that 200 more 
could he easily seated without overcrowding. 

3043. So far as your schools go there is room ?— Yes, 

I think I can say that much. 

3044. Mr. Fagan.— A s regards the sanitary condi- 
tion of the schools which you speak of, you are satisfied 
that your own schools are in a sanitary state? — I am. 

3045. And your children don’t suffer in health in 
any way from want of proper sanitation ?— No. 

3046- The ventilation is attended to? — Yes, I watch 
it. 

3047. Can you speak of other schools ?— 'For a great 
many I can. 

3048. Taking them generally, axe they in the same 
satisfactory state of sanitation? — Yes, I think, with 
very few exceptions, they are very satisfactory. When 
I was first put on the Attendance Committee I made it 
my business to visit a great many schools as I had time 
and opportunities, and I did not find in my visits — 
and they were numerous — anything I would object to 
that was not produced by the daily soiling of the 
children’s feet and clothes when the weather was wet. 

3049. Are you aware of oomplaint having been made 
on that point? — I am quite aware. 

3050. Do you think there is justification for that?— 
I have known a medical gentleman who said so, and I 
was struck , with it because I did not agree with it, and I 
thought that there was condemnation in a wholesale way 
of what was the fault of a very few. 

3051. You think that condition he describes is con- 
fined to a comparatively few ? — Yes ; I have taken 
careful note of it, and I initenld when I have time to 
verify it with my own eyes. 

3052. Have you considered the question of Day In- 
dustrial schools? — (Not much. I have considered the 
question of Truant Schools. 

3053. They are very much akin? — A Truant School 
would be a most valuable thing. I have found that 
the schools such as Fox Lodge, which is really an 
Industrial School, anid used to be on board the gun- 
boat—— 

3054. It is closed? — The gunboat is, but the school 
has been taken up to Balmoral — a beautiful place — and 
I found that school in the days of the gunboat of the 
greatest advantage .to me. When I would meet the 
case of children very much neglected and very desti- 
tute, and would go before a magistrate, I used to 
find great facilities and very great respect in giving 
me my wishes in sending these children to the ship. 

3055- Are you speaking of Fox Lodge as a Truant 
School? — 'No, as an Industrial School. You say it 
is much the same. 

3066. Truant Schools and Industrial Schools? — I 
thought you said that. 

3057. No, but Day Industrial Schools are used as a 
means of dealing with children whom the attendance 
officers cannot get to attend school? — Wha-t is the 
meaning of the word “ day,” is it to let them home at 
night? 

3058. Yes, a school to which children go at seven 
or eight in the morning and return home to their 
parents at six in the evening. In the interval they 
get their three meals, and they receive an industrial 
training as well as the ordinary literary truireing? — 
That, as far as I can judge from your explanatory 
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statement, would be a most desirable thing ; and 
would you give the officers power to bring these child- 
ren on the street off to the school? 

3059. They should be committed before a magistrate 

children who were truants and coulid not be got to 

attend the ordinary National schools? — I think that 
would be a most excellent plan, and that a very small 
number of such Industrial Schools would be sufficient to 
meet the wants of Belfast so far — in fact, I would say 
400 or 500 children. 

3060. Mr. Mplhall. — I think you stated that the 
magistrates in many instances were very lenient owing 
to the extreme poverty of the parents? — Yes, that is 
what I supposed, that they were kind-hearted. 

3061. Suppose that the magistrates adopted the plan 
of inflicting the maximum penalty in all cases, but on 
the understanding that if the child attended regularly 
for the next two months the fine was to be reduced to 
the minimum penalty? — That would do good for the 
two months. 

3062. Then, if necessary, you could proceed agaaist 


the parent again? — On the expiration of the first two 
month ? 

3063. Quite so ? — That would be a good plan. 

3064. You mentioned also, with regard to the child- 
ren working in factories, that those employed in the 
fluff rooms were injured in their health. Are you 
aware, as a matter of fact, that many are so employed 
because we have it in evidence that the children are as 
a rule, employed in the “wet spinning room ?”- J That 
disposes of the fluff objection, but I am afraid that the 
wet spinning room is a damp place, which is bad for the 
chest. 

3065. On physical grounds you think there are ob- 
jections to that as well as to the fluff room?— I think 
there is always more or less damp in their clothes there. 
I do not refer to the children of the present time 
so much as to the parents of those children who, when 
they were young themselves, years ago contracted chest 
disease. 

3066. Before the Factories Ants were extended?— Yes. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Rev. John Tohilt,, Administrator, Saint Peter’s, Belfast, examined. 


3067. Chairman. — I think, Father Tohill, you take 
an interest in the subject we are inquiring into? — Yes. 

3068. You have been- listening to some of the evi- 
dence taken here? — On Tuesday, yes, and I have been 
reading also the evidence as given before you in 
Dublin. 

3059. You have a general acquaintance with the 
Liverpool regulations? — 'Yes, I have read them care- 
fully over. 

3070. Do you think st reet trading in Belfast would be 
improved by regulation ? — I believe it would. 

3071. You think it is not in a satisfactory state at 
present? — I would wish to see fewer of the hoys en- 
gaged in street trading than we have at present, for 
example, in the district connected with the church whore 
I am. 

3072. Your district is? — ■Saint Peter’s. It is princi- 
pally a working peoples' district. I find there, from 
the returns that one of the School Attendance officers 
made out for me, that of school-going children, aged 
from ten to twelve years, there are twenty boys of that 
age who do not attend schools at all, and thirty that 
attend about half-time. They are all engaged in street 
trading during school hours. There are fifty altogether, 
Belling newspapers principally, a few of them selling 
matches and laces, but that is an excuse as a rule, for 
begging, and I believe that if the regulations of Liver- 
pool were in existence here these fifty boys could not 
escape the notice of the School Attendance officers so 
much, because thoir license would be withdrawn if they 
cease to make the necessary attendances at school, and 
we would have a check on them which we have not at 
present. 

3073. The license can be suspended unless the ohild 
produces a quarterly certificate of having attended 
regularly at school? — Yes. 

3074. That would be a very great check? — It would 
be a verv great check. 

307$. Of course you have a thorough acquaintance 
with the poorer classes, whose children supply a great 
number of the street trading boys?— I may say I have 
an iniimate acquaintance with them. 

3076. From what class do these bows usually come ? — 
As a rule from very poor parents. There is a general 
feeling among tire more respectable working people 
that their children should not be on the streets to sell 
the evening papers. There is a small number who allow 
their boys to go out for an hour or two after school 
hours to sefl the evening papers in their own immediate 
neighbourhood.— The “ Evening Telegraph” cart has a 
distributing oentre, and there may be twenty or thirty 
hoys waiting at 5 o’clock for the fourth edition of the 
paper, and they go through the adjoining streets and 
sell the papers, but still, as far as I can gather from the 
people, the general feeling is not in favour of seeing my 
of the children engaged in street trading, especially in 
newspaper-selling. We have, in Belfast here, the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. I asked the President 
of it to summon a meeting of the heads of the different 
districts in order that I might ascertain their views on 
the matter as they were thoroughly conversant with the 
circumstances of the case, and also with the feelings of 


the people, and their opinion is from the experience 
gained in the working of the Vincent de Paul Home for 
Boys we might conclude that the number of absolutely 
homeless and friendless children trading in the streets 
of the city is indeed very small, and there is no doubt 
that they are sent out, in most instances, by parents rr 
so-called guardians. And it has come to our knowledge 
that the child has, in many cases, to remain out all 
night from fear to approach the parents because they 
have not earned the required amount of money. In this 
way great cruelty is perpetrated. We are of opinion 
that if somebody, say the School Attendance Com- 
mittee, or one similarly constituted, were now to 
register the children after due investigation as to the 
condition of the parents, &c., much unnecessary suffer- 
ing might he prevented, as only those, who, through 
adverse circumstances, are compelled to have recourse 
to street trading, should be permitted to engage in it. 
We believe that free registration should he adopted. 
They object slightly to the clause giving power to the 
constable, and I think that he should not remove a 
child, except on the complaint of some person annoyed 
or importuned. 

3077. That is their view? — Ho should of course re- 
monstrate with them, bub he should not have the power 
of removal except he got a complaint from some person 
annoyed. They object to that clause, and thev add, .f 
it should come within the scope of the inquiry, they 
would like the recommendation to be put before the 
Committee that no child under fourteen years of age 
should be permitted to pledge or release any article in 
a pawn-office, and that greater care should he taken 
to enforce the provisions of the Betting Act, especially 
as regards children conveying messages to or from book- 
makers. The reason of that is that among the working 
classes betting, has grown to a deplorable mania, and 
great numbers of these, boys who are erg aged in seUmg 
evening papers, are engaged, in the midday hours, m 
carrying messages to and from bookmakers, and I would 
suggest it could De put in this way, that one of the reasons 
for cancelling a license would be, if it were found that a 
boy was engaged as a messenger to or from a bookmaker, 
or if it were found, on inquiry, that tho money earned 
by the boy was- spent, on drink, or put to a bad purpose 
in the household. That could be pub in as one of the 
disqualifying clauses in connection with the license. 

3078. Do you think there are many boys employed m 
the streets selling newspapers who ought not to be 
there? — Not to my own knowledge, except I know four 
or five in my own immediate neighbourhood, who do 
not attend school regularly owing to the fact that they 
are engaged in it, but I may say for the rest, m my 
own immediate district, as far as I know them, they 
engage in it principally from 6 to 8 or 9 and go w 
school next momirg. Very few of them are engaged 
in the mornings distributing papers, because, being a 
working district not many of the morning papers are 
sold, and the news-shops have district messengers wn 
distribute the papers to their ordinary customers. 

3079. Is the money which these children earn nec^ 
eary for the household, or is it. spent improperly r~ 
I believe that, in most cases, it is usefully expende • 
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In Belfast, for the last few years* there has been great 
depression, and a large number of the ord.nary labourers 
could not find employment : and also with regard to 
these boys who are half-timers, there are not nearly f-o 
many employed in our district as formerly. They pre- 
fer girls now to boys. The result is, if a boy keeps bad 
time, and misses parb of a morning, he goes out, and it 
is impossible always to j et them in. There are a very 
large number of these boys, over the age of fourteen, 
walking about. They cannot find emp.oyment. Em- 
ployment for ordinary workingmen or boys has been 
verv scaree in -Belfast for the last two years. 

3^)80. Do you think half-timers in the factories are en- 
gaged in selling newspapers? — We introduced a system 
here two years ago. We brought all the half-time girls 
into one school and gave it in charge of the Sisters . f 
Oharity. We built a new school, and also built a 
separate school for the half-time boys and put them 
under the Brothers of the Christian Schools, as we 
thought that in this way we would have more control 
over these children than if they were going to an 
ordinary school. The number on the rolls, we find, 
varies from 410 to 420, and out of those half-timers 
there is only one little girl engaged in street trading. 
She sells laces or something. She goes out with her 
mother in the evening ; and of the bo^s on the roll 
at present, 120, there is just one boy engaged in selling 
evening papers. 

3081. These half-t'mers are practically not engaged 
in street trading? — They are not engaged, and it is 
plain, if they get any other work that the parents pre- 
fer them to devote themselves to it, and not associate 
with what they call the “ telly” boys, because they 
think that these belong to a lower class than the boy 
who is trying to earn his living in another way. 

3082. Did you see any objection io requiring these 
boys, who sell newspapers, to wear a distinctive badge ? 
— None whatever ; you have the messengers of the 
Post Office wearing them, the Commissionaires wearing 
them, and the messengers connected with the Tele- 
graph office itself. 

3083. You think that would create no difficultly in the 
way of a boy becoming a street trader?— Not the 
slightest. 

3084. He would not object himself? — I don’t believe 
he would. 

3085. Would the parents object? — I think not. They 
would unders! and these regulations. It would cause no 
dissatisfaction. Some of the more respectable boys 
might prefer to carry the badge in their pocket and 
produce it when asked by a constable, but an ordinary 
boy engaged in selling papers would not see any 


grievance. 

3086. And the other boy is probably a boy who ought 
not to be street trading at all? — No. 

3087. As regards the clothing of these children, I 
notice they seem to be very ragged, very badly clothed, 
in_Belfast?— Yes. 

3088. Even more so than in Dublin ? — Yes ; and if 
5’ cu visit a number of the poorer schools, you will find 
the children just as badly clothed. The wages of work- 
ingmen are only from 16s. to £1 a week in many cases, 
and they have very large families, as a rule. Where 
there, are seven or eight in family, and such small 
wages, it is really very difficult to provide any clothirfe, 
except what is barely necessary. 

3089. Is there much done by charitable societies? — 
There is a great deal. There are two clothing societies 
to which I subscribe. They distribute a great deal of 
clothing in November and February. They stop in 
tebruary. Then the Vincent de Paul Society, in the 
different districts, makes an appeal for cast-off clothing 
when winter comes on, suitable to every person ; ana- 
some of the ladies connected with it recast these, and 
make them up again to suit the different ages, and great 

aS ^non nC mr S given in tllat wa y- 

3090. The clothes you now speak of are given abso- 
utely to the parents of the children without any condi- 
'hi 68 ’ * n one moiety they always -insist, if pos- 

sime, that they should pay something for them, perhaps 
_ a *iP rice i an 4 they believe they are less likely to be im- 
posed on ; but if after examining into the circumstances, 
ney fand that the applicant is not able, to make the re- 
** -jam the clothes are then given gratis. 

oU91. Do they clothe children only ? — They clothe all 
women i and children. 

i 0 i you finc * that in the homes of these child- 
. tae clothes are' repaired and kept in good order? — 

- a r those who look for the assistance of- the cloth- 

B societies do. They are very deserving people ; but 


I may say also the great body of them would prefer to 
make an extreme effort before they would have recourse 
to the assistance of the clothing society — at least, they 
would not like it to be known that they were getting as- 
sistance. 

3093. You think it would be possible to make some 
small charge for the clothes supplied to these newspaper 
boys, who earn money themselves? — If after giving a 
licence it was made a condition that they should pay Id. 
a week say, and give the order to some firm to supply 
them with the clothes, I am sure they would keep to 
that, and pay by instalments. 

3094. It is a very small sum you name— Id. a week ? 
— Yes ; say 3d. a week, or 6d. a week. 

3095. Say Id. a day? — Yes. 

3096. You think that most boys could afford that out 
of their earnings ?— Yes ; those who are engaged at it 
for the whole evening. 

3097. The earnings range from 3s, 6d. to 6s. ?— Yes. 

3098. So we might say they could pay Id. a day to- 
wards decent clothes ; if they did so, could your society 
arrange the matter ? — Yes ; or an organisation managed 
by the licensing body. 

3099. Are you a member of the School Attendance 
Committee yourself? — No. 

3100. Have you seen these children in school ?— Yes. 

3101. Can you say that the work of street trading in 
which they are engaged unfits them for work in school 
at all? — I should not care to go so far as to say so. 
Teachers say that their attendance is unsatisfactory, 
and certainly they are not able to prepare their lessons ; 
and they have not them so well prepared, and their 
manner in school is not so satisfactory. 

3102. And most of the work of selling newspapers is 
done in the evening ? — It is mostly done in the evening.; 

3103. That would not affect the school work so much 
as if the child were working in the early morning? — 
Except that it gives no habits of discipline, and they 
don’t set their mind to work so well as the other boy 
that merely roams about the street in the evening with 
a number of his companions. 

3104. Have you come across many cases of excessive 
child work in Belfast? — None. 

3106. Is there much cruelty to children in Belfast? — 
Very little has come under my observation, except that 
arising from drunkenness and neglect on the part of the 
parents, due to drunkenness. 

3106. Have you thought at all about the advisability 
of establishing Day Industrial Schools ? — Yes ; I have 
given it some thought. The principal difficulty I see is 
the initial cost of getting up the building, and then our 
people are so scattered. Some are in my district, and 
others are two or three miles away, because they live 
here more or less in what are called separate districts — 
Catholic and Protestant districts— and to make the sys- 
tem effective you would require two or three of these Day 
Industrial Schools. 

3107. "Would you require two or three for the Catho- 
lic children ? — Yes ; for the children in Ballymacarett 
could not be brought over to my district, a distance of 
more than 2£ miles. 

3108. And the system is they should go in the even- 
ings ; so you believe one school would not work prac- 
tically? — No ; and I believe if the powers under the 
Compulsory Education Act were greater, and if the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children could 
be fully put into operation against parents who were 
given to habits of drunkenness or neglect, the number 
for whom they would be required would be compara- 
tively small. 

3109. , The number for the Day Industrial Schools ? — 
Yes ; I think it better, if there were an extreme case, to 
lift it out of its surroundings altogether, and send it 
to an ordinary Industrial School, because a great deal 
of the good done in the Day Industrial School would be 
lost on returning to the bad surroundings in the even- 
ing. 

3110. The Day Industrial School would be a complete . 
cure for truant children, and would take them and. 
teach them ? — My experience is that in very few cases . 
are the children to blame. The blame rests with the 
father and mother, the mother especially, who does not 
semi the child to any school ; and if she finds he has 
“mitched,” does not tell the father, .for fear the boy ’ 
will be excessively beaten ; and the child has got con- 
firmed habits before the father knows what is really 
wrong. If parents did their duty, you would not have 
many truant children. I consider that the school of-- 
fleers, the teachers, and the clergy look after them as 
well as they can, and some managers, if they find them 
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absent and have time, visit them that evening or next 
day. 

3111. So far as street-trading children are concerned, 
the regulation of street trading would help the school at- 
tendance? — Yes. 

3112. Because the child would not get a licence unless 
it attended school ? — Yes ; and it would be withdrawn 
if he absented himself. 

3113. Probably, if we had Day Industrial Schools, 
none of the children sent there would be of the street- 
trading class? — None. 

3114. In the case of these children who have very bad 
homes, do you think it would be desirable to establish 
homes under supervision, to which they might be re- 
moved ; not Industrial Schools, but Homes, where they 
might live, and go and attend to their work in factories 
and elsewhere, and return in the evening to these Homes 
again ? — As far as I can see, they would not frequent 
these Homes, not matter how bad the surroundings in 
their own homes were. They prefer to remain there. 
The lodging-house system has not extended to any (great 
extent in Belfast, at least in reference to boys or girls, 
as far as I know. 

3115. These children live in their own homes, and 
would prefer to live there to being sent to any more com- 
fortable place ?— Yes ; and we wish also that the 
parental authority and responsibility should be always 
kept before both parents and children, and should not 
be diminished by relieving the parents of any respon- 
sibility. 

3116. As regards the children who have been arrested 
for any cause, it has been suggested that there should 
be a child’s court established, and that the children 
should not be brought to the ordinary police court : do 
you think that would be a good arrangement ?— I think 
it is better as it is. There is an idea of terror about 
being brought before a magistrate, and it has a deter- 
rent effect on the child, and also on the neighbours, who 
look on it as a disgrace to be brought before a court. 

3117. A child would be brought to court, but it would 
not be an ordinary police court, but a separate court for 
children only, presided over by magistrates, and prob- 
ably a resident magistrate would be one of them? — 
There would be nothing wrong in it, but I think it would 
not be worth while making any special arrangements 
for it. 

Mr. Bagwell. — It has been done in some foreign 
countries with a very good effect. 

3118. Chairman.— As regards girls trading in the 
streets, would you like to see that stopped altogether ? — 
If possible ; but in extraordinary cases, where a girl 
might assist her mother in small dealing, in going 
round the suburbs to a certain number of customers 
who, partly through charity or kindness, buy small 
articles, and make it an occasion of giving charity — 
for a number of persons getting their support in that 
way it might be allowed ; but I should like to see all 
other girls off the streets, especially the main thorough- 
fares. I have asked the opinion of a gentleman who 
has great experience of the principal centre where they 
congregate, and he should like to see them all away. 

3119. Still you think there might be cases of hardship 
if it. were prohibited entirely by Act of Parliament?— 

I believe there would be cases of hardship. 

3120. Therefore, it would be better to leave it under 
stnct regulation, if possible?— Yes ; and I think that 
the public tone is such that it is not likely ever to come 
to be abused. 

3121. You would probably say that a girl trading in 
the streets should leave off at an earlier hour than the 
boys trading?— Yes, at nightfall. 

3122 What hour do you think that the boys trading 
might be allowed to go on to— a large sale of the papers 
18 ® vemn S -—Yes ; I should say up to 9 o’clock. 

3123. You think there would be no hardship if they 
were stopped at 9 o’clock? — Not on any ordinary night, 
except Saturday night. If they make more sales they 
are liable to see things that it would be better for them 
not to see There are many things in the street that it 
would be better for them not to see. That is the time 
when men get drunk, and go about to public-houses and 
places of amusement, and they are more liable to temp- 
tation, and to get into ways of vice, than thev are at 
other times. 

3124. Do you think do these children spend anv of 
their earnings on themselves, or do they take them all 
home to their parents ?— Nearly all, I think. 

?° y °? thin , k spend any money in gam- 
bling?— I see them play pitch-and-toss, but it is buttons 


they use. I think a very strict account is required * 
them. * 

3126. You mentioned regulations as to pawn offi c 

you would like to see the English law introduced w Wr 
is that no child under sixteen years of a<m i s allow«i 
into a pawn office? — Yes. *’■* 

3127. You think that would meet the case— you men 
tioned fourteen !-Yes ; I rv.s speaking to the nana.ei 
of our Boys’ Home afterwards, and he said sixteen • §n 

I did not wish to interfere with their recommendations ' 

but I should myself say sixteen. 

3128. Sixteen is the age in England. As regards 
these poor children, if they were not selling newspapers 
in the streets, is there anything else tor them to do?— 
Nothing, except amuse themselves in their own streets 

3129. They would be simply knocking about the street 
or playing about?— Yes; there is no place of amused 
ment, or what you would call breathing spaces in the 
working districts, except one at the Falls-road’ where 
there is a little park, given by Mr. Dunville, which is 
of great service to the children in that neighbourhood 
They can go in and play in it. But in the heart of the 
working districts there is nothing to do but remain in 
the streets. 

3130. Mr. Bagwell. — We have heard about pitch- 
and-toss from several witnesses, but you mentioned 
what no other witness mentioned — that these boys are 
occupied as betting agents to a certain extent : how is 
that done?— People engage them to go and put on money 
with bookmakers. 

3131. You think that could be prevented by regula- 
tions ? — I think so. At least, I would make it a penal 

clause that any boy found doing such a thing should 
lose his licence. 

3132. You think that could be enforced ?— I think i o. 

3133. There is another matter as to which I could 
not get any witness to answer me exactly : we have a re- 
turn stating that there are forty-five girls acting as 
messengers. That does not seem to me exactly street 
trading. Can you tell me anything about these girl 
messengers ? — I am not aware of any of them at all. In 
some shops you have girls of fourteen who mind the 
shop when the lady herself is out, and they may go and 
deliver the newspapers to a limited number in the 
neighbourhood ; but I don’t know of any other. 

3134. That I would not object to ; but you don’t know 
of any case where a girl is used by several people, by a 
number of shops, in a joint stock way ? — I do not. 

3135. You say that compulsory education is not quite 
carried out as it might be ? — No. 

3136. Is that the fault of the law, or the fault of the 
administration? — The fault of the law. Some people 
think it is the fault of the Committee. 

3137. They have not enough of School Attendance of- 
ficers?— No; but it is thought that the Committee is 
too mild in its dispensing powers, when it brings a boy 
before it ; and if a prosecution should be ordered, it 
does not order it. It is also stated that the attendance 
officers themselves, when they go around investigating 
the cases, take upon themselves the right of interpreting 
the law and giving permission for the children to re- 
main at home for a fortnight or three weeks. Some 
blame is also given to the magistrates for not imposing 
sufficiently heavy fines. Of course, the magistrates say 
from their point of view that these people present a 
pitiable appearance, and they think it would be a great 
hardship to inflict any substantial fine. 

3138. They don’t understand the mechanism of the 
thing ? — They are inclined to the merciful view. 

3139. It is exactly the same in England — almost 
worse than here. As regards the prevention of cruelty 
to children, you are aware that the Act is a very strong 
Act?— Yes. 

3140. And anybody may put it into motion ; as a 
matter of fact, it is put into motion by the National 
Society, but it may be put into motion by anybody. I 
think I understood you to say that the Act was not 
worked thoroughly enough? — In some cases that came 
under my notice I think prosecutions should have fol- 
lowed sooner. 

3141. That might be done, by drawing attention to it, 
by any person. It does not follow it need by the 
National Society. Any ordinary person who takes the 
trouble to follow up a case under the law can do so. The 
law is most drastic, and *gives immense powers. 
think it might be worked more vigorously in that way? 
— Yes. 

3142. As to the establishment of Day Industrial 
Schools, I will not ask you about them, because a much 
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better-qualified person is here. It is a subject I don’t 
know much about, but as to the initial cost of schools, 
would it be a case in which public help in some way 
might be justly given ?— Certainly. 

3143. Suppose it could be done, that there could be 
five or sis of these' schools established in Belfast — I sup- 
pose that the number required beginning with you woull 
be three, but it would be well to begin with one in the 
most crowded district, and see how that would get on— 
but you believe if five or six were built in Belfast, there- 
would be a considerable improvement in the educational 
position of the children ? — I believe there would. 

3144. Mr. Fagan. — On the whole, you think the 
establishment of these schools, if it could be carried out 
without, the incurring of much expense by private in- 
dividuals, would be an advantage ? — I believe it would. 

3145. Do you think the corporate body here would 
be disposed to contribute largely, inasmuch as it would 
be beneficial to the community at large to contribute 
to it? — I really could not say. 

3146. Are you aware that you have the powers of 
borrowing, at a very low rate of interest, from the 
Board of Works? — Yes, but perhaps it is not so easy. 

3147. Do you see any insuperable difficulty? — None, 
except the Town Council might nob care to exercise its 
powers. 

3148. But the principle you admit is, on the whole, 
sound? — It would be a laudable one. 

3149. Are your schools crowded? — No, we have more 
than ample school room for all our children. We have 
built two additional schools for half-timers, one for 
boys and one for girls, and also an entirely new school 
for boys, so we have more school space than we have 
children for. 

3150. That is in your particular locality? — Yes. 

3151. Do you think that applies to all the schools 
attended by Roman Catholic children in Belfast? — I 

The Witn 


think now there is ample school acommodation. We 
have been making great additions of late. St. Patrick’s, 
St. Brigid’s, and St. Malachy’s districts also have new 
schools. 

3152. Mr. Muih a i l . — W ith regard to half-timers, 
you say you have a separate school for them?— Yes. 

3153. Do you find, as a rule, that they are as well 
able to apply themselves to their lessons as the 
ordinary school children ?— The opinion of the teachers 
is that they are not, at least before they were all 
brought together into one school the teachers alwaya 
complained that their presence in a class brought down 
the percentage at the examinations, and they said of 
course they could not do the same work in ha.1f- t.im p. as 
the others do in full-time, but I believe there is also ;n 
opinion that the children themselves, after they get into 
the mills as half-timers, consider that their education 
is finished. 

3154. How does their general health compare with 
that of the ordinary school children?— Many of them 
look rather delicate, and after they are in the mill a 
short time you will find that those children who were 
ruddy and very healthy when they went in, become 
sallow and wan-looking. They have a very fatigued 
look when you meet them coming home in the evening. 

3155. Are there many places where they can exercise, 
or play in the open air? — There are none whatever, 
except they taxe a walk to the Falls Park, a distance 
of two English miles. 

3156. Mr. Fagan. — Just one other point. Do you 
think the earnings of the half-timer necessary for the 
support of the family? — In nearly every case that I 
know of. 

3167. So they have to sacrifice the ohildren? — They 
have to sacrifice the children for the necessaries c.f 
life. 

as then withdrew. 
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3158. Chairman. — Father M'Cashin, Saint Malachy’s 
is your district? — Yes. 

3159. Is that a very large poor district ? — No, we have 
about five and a half thousand Catholics. 

3160. Are they very poor? — Generally speaking we 
have more of the female classes in our district that the 
male. Nearly all the wareroom class. 

3161. You have heard Father Tohill’s evidence — Do 
you concur with it generally ? — Yes, with most of it. 

3162. Do you concur in his views on the Industrial 
Schools question? — Not with regard to the Day In- 
dustrial Schools. 

3163. What are your views with regard to these? — ■ 
I don’t speak of the initial cost, though that would 
bo a great difficulty, as if they are to be got up more 
than one will be necessarv. The Day Industrial 
Schools will be either a lock-up during the day or a 
place of industry. If it be a place of industry you 
must teach more than one trade, and you must have a 
person to represent each trade, so that really it would 
require a great staff to work an. Indus! rial School in that 
sense of the word. Practically speaking there is very, 
lithe difference between Day Industrial Schools and 
ordinary Industrial Schools, except in the dormitory 
accommodation, that is if it is really to be an Industrial 
School. 

3164. But the ohildren in the Day Industrial School 
dont sleep there, they go home? — Yes, that is really 
‘he great difference between the two or ought to be at 
any rate if it is to be a place of industry. 

3165. They go_ at eight in the morning, and return at 
six m the evening. The great object of the Day In- 
ustnal School is not to break up the home life, but to 

“low the children to go home to their parents. But 
_e very reason they are sent to the Day Industrial 
nuiiv 8 ^ le home life should be broken up, be- 
use they are not children who will attend an ordinary 
National School. 

3166. But very many of these ohildren are truants 

w of tlieir own disposition? — Very many. I 

am a °hbged if you would ask me again before I 

one on that point, because I wish to say I find 
the ^ * B the fault of the children and not 

fhe parents. I have met a case where the 
to ! ^ een fine d time and again, and have had 

to a</+u 9 "when really they did tlieir very best 
** * he AM to go to sofiool. 


■, Saint Malachy’s, Belfast, examined. R ev . Daniel 

3167. Still there are many cases where the parent M’Cashin. 
is the responsible person? — My experience would teach 

me that in the majority of cases the child is the 
defaulter and not the parents. I can only speak of my 
own experience. 

3168. You think truancy is more prevalent among 
boys than girls ? — 'Very much so. 

3169. Are there many truant girls in your district?— 

No, not many. I would say that in the case of the 
girls the parents would be more to blame than in. the 
case of the boys. 

3170. Do these girls put in a fair school attendance— 
the girls of school age ? — They do with us. Of course 
ours is not a very populous district. 

3171. Do you tlunk no child of school age should be 
permitted to trade during school hours without a 
certificate of exemption? — Yes, I think so. I believe 
they should be regulated as to trading outside school 
hours, but I think many cases might occur where the 
poverty of the family would he so extreme that they 
could make an exception of a child that was not at 
school, especially in cases of temporary poverty, as, for 
instance, where a father is thrown out of work, which 
often happens. 

3172. May we take it you approve of street trading 

being regulated and not entirely prohibited ? — Yes, espe- 
cially for the purpose of seeing that they are properly 
clothed. , 

3173. That is one of the conditions in the Liverpool 

licence?— Yes. I believe they could not attain that end 
without some sort of a licence. , , , 

3174. You also think that a child licensed to trade 
in the streets should bring a quarterly certificate of dili- 
gence in attendance?— Yes ; he should give evidence that 
he has been to school. 

3175. Generally you agree with Father Tohill ; is 
there any particular point on which you differ from 
his evidence?— I don’t think there is very much. 1 
cannot remember exactly the different points. 

3176. His suggestion about the pawnbrokers’ shops 

you think would be a good one?— Yes, I think it would 
he We have not that in our district. To my know- 
ledge we have no case where the children carry mes- 
sages like that. _ , . 

3177. It is very common in Dublin to have young 
children go into pawnbrokers’ shops?— Yes, they do 
it sometimes. 

Q 
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3178. Do you think the Act of Parliament prevent- 

ing them from going into publichouses is sufficiency 
strong?— It is in force so short a time that we have not 
had time to pi-onounce. , 

3179. Is it your experience that wage-earning by 
children unfits them for school?— Selling papers the 
evening before? 

3180. Not only papers, but working in private 
houses, working in shops, carrying errands, and so on 
—No, I don’t think it would. If they went to school 
and got time for their meals I don’t think a few hours 
in the evening would matter much. 

3181. Do you think the half-time system here m 
the factories of working on alternative days is satis- 
factory?— I think it is a necessary eviL They could 
not be well done without here, especially for the girls. 
The oirls, as a rule, don’t trade in the streets but 
work°in the mills, and the hoys trade in the streets. 

3182. These children who work in the mills and 
attend school on alternate days— are they as advanced 
in their studies as the children w r ho are not half- 
timers?— I think there is not very much difference, 
especially in the junior classes. In the senior classes 
they could not attain the same proficiency as those who 
are not half-timers. 

3183. Is there much work for children in the morn- 
ing delivery of milk and newspapers and parcels? — 
Newspapers are the principal tiling; they deliver to 
regular customers. They go to the printing office, get 
the papers, and bring them to their ordinary customers. 

3184. These are not the same children who trade in 
the streets ? — No ; they are a different class. 

3185. Is that very early work in the morning? — 
From six or seven o’clock to half past seven. 

3186. Does it unfit them for school work? — I don’t 


think so. 

3187. The English Committee reported that the 
severest work and the longest hours and the hardest con- 
ditions were often to be found in the case of children 
who are employed without wages in doing housework 
in the homes of their parents ; you think that is the 
case in Belfast 1 — There is very little of it to my know- 
ledge in Belfast. 

3188. A great number of the witnesses in England 
spoke of the injury thus caused to the health of little 
girls ? — There is very little of that, so far as I know, 
not in our district at any rate. 

3189. As regards playgrounds, the children of Belfast 
are badly off ? — Deplorably. 

3190. It seems difficult to devise any scheme now ? — 
Because of the dearness of property they cannot. 

3191. Is there much practical manual training in 
school for children of school age? — Very little. The 
new departure by the National Board may result in 
something, but there is very little yet ; practically none. 


3192. Mr. Bagwell. — I suppose you will agree that 
an ordinary little boy would not go to school if he could 
help it? — Some of them are very anxious to go to school. 

3193. There is a natural instinct not to go to school ? 
— Among a class, certainly. 

3194. But it is a large class, and if parents don’t put- 
on compulsion, it is desirable that someone else should ? 
— Tes. 


The Witness then withdrew, and 


3195. We have evidence that there are some decen; 

parents in Belfast who have to go out early i n the 
morning to work. They tell a boy to go to school and 
when their back is turned, he does not go, because the- 
are not there to make him ? — That happens. ' 

3196. That is a case where there should be a little 
compulsion ? — Yes. 

3197. On the boy as well as the parent?— On the boy 
principally. 

3198. That could only be done by something in the 
nature of an Industrial School? — That is so; but i; 
should be done in the way of an ordinary Industrial 
School. 

3199. I am assuming that this is a good and worthy 
parent, and I don’t want to take the child away from 
the home? — That is the class of person that is beiiu 
fined very often when the child should be punished. 

3200. Mr. Fagan.— I understand that the schooi age 
is from six to fourteen? — They generally go at three, 
but they are not bound to. 

3201. Up to fourteen? — Yes. 

3202. In a Day Industrial School the limit is four- 
teen yearn of age? — Yes. 

3203. They cannot be kept there after they are four- 
teen years of age ? — No. 

3204. So that it really tallies with the ordinary Na- 
tional School as to age? — Yes. 

3205. Are the boys in an ordinary National School 
up to fourteen taught trades or any form of industry? 
— Not up to the present, but we hope it will develop 
into that. 

3206. If the Day Industrial Schools gave them the 
same advantages, don’t you think it would be very much 
better in the interests of the children ; if the Day Indus- 
trial School gave the same form of education as they 
get in a National School and, added to that, teaches 
them useful occupations and gives them three meals a 
day, don’t you think it would be a great matter for poor 
children? — That would depend on whether they got 
their three meals at home. If they did not get their 
three meals at home it would be an advantage; not 
otherwise. 

3207. If these children were not taken care of and 
sent to a Day Industrial School, they would be wander- 
ing about the streets ? — If they got anything in the Day 
Industrial School that they did not get at home, it 
would be an advantage in that particular point. 

3208. But they are getting their meals regularly, and 
getting an education that they would not have got but 
for the Day Industrial School. They are truants. In 
fact, the Day Industrial School is mostly for truants. 
How could you deal with those truants if you have no 
place of the kind to send them to ? — If you cannot make 
them go to a National School you cannot make them 
go to a Day Industrial School. 

3209. But then we have as a punishment for that the 
residential schools to fall back on ? — Fall back on it for 
those who don’t attend school. 

3210. But you cannot under the provisions of tbs 
Act ? — Make a new Act. That is the very thing that 1 
complain of — that the Act is not wide enough. 

3211. You don’t approve of the principle of Day In- 
dustrial Schools ? — I entirely disapprove of it ; it would 
not work. 

the Committee adjourned. 
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NINTH DAY.— TUESDAY, MAY 13th, 1902. 

AT COURTHOUSE, CORK. 

Present : Sir Frederic F. J. Cullinan, C.B. (Chairman); Mr. Richard Bagwell, D.L. ; Mr. John Fagan, 
F.R.C.S.I. ; Mr. John Mdlhall. 

Mr. William Langran, Secretary. 


Mr. Maurice Healy examined. 


3212. Chairman.— Mr. Healy, we asked yon kindly to 
attend here to-day, as we knew that you have a good 
deal of local knowledge, and we hope that you will 
be able to give us some useful information on the sub- 
ject of our inquiry. I think we sent you a summary of 
the Liverpool regulations? — Yes, I got a summary of 
the Liverpool regulations. My knowledge of the subject 
in Cork is entirely derived from walking the streets 
just as other people do. I don’t profess to have any 
connection' with any society or organisation that would 
give me any special acquaintance with the subject. 

3213. You are not a member of the School Attend- 
ance Committee ?— No. It has struck me that the ques- 
tion in Cork is of comparatively small area. So far 
as I am aware, the child street trading in Cork is re- 
stricted entirely to the sale of newspapers, and I should 
not suppose that there would be at any one time more 
than twenty or thirty children engaged in that traffic. 
Consequently the question in Cork is limited to that 
extent. It does not affect probably more than twenty 
or thirty individuals, I should think. 

3214. We have a police return, which states that the 
number of boys up to the age of sixteen engaged in 
street trading in Cork is 114?— That astonishes me. It 
shows how inaccurate are the ideas that we may derive 
from mere casual inspection. 

3215. They say that seventy-seven of these boys are 
under 14, and thirty-seven are from 14 to 16— that 
makes 114 ; and then plying for hire, carrying luggage, 
there are fifteen altogether, and there are thirty-two 
carrying messages, making the total number of boys 161 ? 

Of course, I had left out of my mind the messenger- 
carrying element. No doubt that would be some addi- 
tion to the number I had in my mind. It would strike 
me, however, that, owing to the restricted number in 
Urk Cork would be a place where the subject could he 
studied with great advantage. It would appear to me that 
the ponce would have little difficulty in tracing the 
story of each boy, and what drives him to trade in the 
streets ; whether it is the case of drunken parents, or 
whether it is the case of the boy being left destitute, 
they wouid also be able probably to trace what ulti- 
. ruA ^ co , mes °* class of boy who engages in trade 
rliv a T kl ? d ' J ^ hou ? 11 the question is of small extent in 
_> ’ 1 ,, s , are , ™e view which has been expressed else- 
nr«? 0 -i that ., whl1 ? trad ™g of this ki nd could not be sup- 
? l Perhaps it would not be desirable to sup- 
CY® 14 altogether, certainly it should be regulated. I 
ave read the Liverpool regulations, and they appear 
wW tw “ , exceUent regulations — excellent for 
arniPi-^Y omit 40 do > as well as for what they do. It 
miobf^; t i iey , avoid a great many matters which 
and J T1 lt to elements of difficulty and contention 
tuallv +!r ° tller i and ! tlle y effectually, or ought effeo- 
veJrl'Z'T object which every philanthropic 
uld have in view in considering this question. 

annrnvA If +T. iave read the Liverpool regulations, and 
approve of them generally ?— Yes. 

ttaSLSy?" s “ *° object to m the regula- 

equirmg a child to wear a badge ? — I think not. 

liT 2J5- rou “S* 14 f™ 13 bo Possible to eeiry oat 
""‘boot „ badge ?-I do not. Pe&aps 


the rpm-riot. 11! would be possible to carry out 

a badge ? — I do not. Perhaps 
rerArn,]] Where you are dealing with a 
tooltroncr with an active police perhaps it is 

come to rLn! "S* would be impossible, but when you 
would imaainl^'f a , lar 8 er ““^unity than Cork, I 
“atterSrf o t u W i )Uld difficult to dea l with the 
objection to a bad badge ,l . nor do 1 see myself any greater 
of an ordLtr dge m tlus case than there is in the case 
u •"unary carman. 

who wear^badmx! 6 em P 1 °y ed at present in Cork 

aware that there nrf P£ lvat ®. employment ?— I am not 
ere are. Sometimes they have a cap. 


3220. In shops ? — I think in some establishments you 
will meet with a semi-uniform, but nothing in the 
nature of a badge. 

3221. Except the telegraph boys, who wear a uni- 
form ? — Yes. 

3222. Do you think that the present condition of the 
street trading for these children in Cork is satisfactory? 
— I would not say so. 

3223. You think it ought to be regulated?— I do. 

3224. You think there ought to be regulations forbid- 
ding the children, for instance, to go into public-houses 
for the purpose of selling their papers ? — That is a point 
on which I agree there ought to be regulations. 

3225. And as regards the hours, do you think they 

require regulation ?— Of course there is, as the Com- 
mittee are aware, at present a law in force on that sub- 
ject, and the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 

3226. That only applies to children under fourteen ? 
— My recollection is that there are two provisions in it, 
one making a prohibition in the case of boys under four- 
teen, and girls under sixteen, between the hours of 10 
p.m. and' 5 a.m. Then there appears to be an absolute 
prohibition in the case of children under ten. 

3227. Under eleven, is not it ? — It is ten. I have 
just been looking at the Act. Then there is power in 
the local authority to restrict the hours, if it thinks fit 
to do so. I think that is generally the purport of the 
Act. But so far as I know, there is no attempt to en- 
force that now in Cork. 

3228. A great number of these children you see sell- 
ing papers in the streets are very, very young children, 
much under eleven ? — I suppose so. 

3229. Is not that contrary to the Act? — I should sup- 
pose so. It often struck me with surprise that there 
was no attempt to enforce that Act in Cork. I don’t 
think there can be any doubt it is violated. 

3230. You think that the Liverpool hours are fairly 
reasonable? — I think so. 

3231. As regards the age for children trading in the 
streets, the present age for licensing in Liverpool is four- 
teen. It is proposed there, and strongly supported, that 
the age should be extended to sixteen? — Well, of cours;, 
it is as bad to be in front 61 public opinion as to be be- 
hind public opinion, and with the qualification that a 
boy has passed a certain standard in school, I think for 
the present we might be content with the limit of four- 
teen years. 

3232. One of the objections to stopping at fourteen 
is that the children between fourteen and sixteen get 
an undue advantage over the others. A child between 
eleven and fourteen years old would be subject to these 
regulations, and it is not considered fair that he should 
be competing with a child of from fourteen to sixteen 
who is not subject to these regulations ? — I am afraid T 
don’t follow. 

3233. These regulations apply to all the street-trading 
children of from eleven to fourteen in Liverpool? — 
That is to say, yon suppress all street trading under 
eleven? 

3234. No child is allowed to trade under eleven. From 
eleven to fourteen they are subject to regulations, but 
from fourteen on there are no regulations. In Liver- 
pool it is proposed to extend the age for regulations up 
to sixteen. One of the reasons for that is that the 
child from fourteen to sixteen, if hot regulated, has an 
advantage over the child from eleven to fourteen, for the 
older child can go into public-houses, play pitch-and- 
toss, and do anything he pleases, because he is not under 
the same regulations as the younger child ? — In dealing 
with the question of age, I had perhaps in my mind the 
question of total prohibition ; but if you have regula- 
tions, I don’t see any objection to extending them to six- 
teen. 

Q 2 
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3235. It lias been found in Liverpool and other cities 
that a boy selling papers in the streets, when he ceases 
to be a boy, and gets to be seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, does not continue to sell papers, one reason being 
that a man is not as efficient in selling as a boy is in 
the streets. Another reason is they go into the army, 
or get other employment. Have you been able at all 
to follow up the career of any of these children. Do 
you know at all what becomes of them when they get 
old? — No. I suggested it would be a very interesting 
subject of inquiry. 

3236. I thought you might have had some idea of it 
through being about ? — I am afraid not. _ 

3237. Do you think they drift into being corner-boys 
and loafers about the streets? — I am afraid that 
short of a miracle that must be the result of beginning 
in that way. 

3238. Then you are of opinion that street trading is a 
very dangerous employment for children? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3239. When unregulated ? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

3240. Do you think a good deal of the danger would 
be removed by these regulations? — I think the evil 
would be mitigated. 

3241. As regards girls trading in the streets, there 
are, according to the police return, no girls selling 
newspapers ; but there are twenty-five girls employed in 
taking messages : have they come under your notice at 
all? — I was not aware that there was such a state of 
things at all in Cork. Does that mean employed as 
casual messengers by anybody who chooses to employ 
them, or does it mean in regular employment by some 
individual — because I think a girl in regular employ- 
ment by some individual would be in a very different 
position from a person who had to solicit custom ? 

3241. We will have a witness from the police, and I 
will put that question? — I would hardly regard the case 
of a girl in absolute employment as a messenger, as a 
ease of street trading. 

3242. I agree with you ; but in case we find that there 
are any legitimate street traders, girls, street trading in 
Cork, do you think that that is a desirable occupation ? 
— I think everything that is said against it in the case 
of a boy has ten times more force in the case of the 
female. 

3243. In the case of boys you would regulate, but 
would not suppress altogether ? — Yes. 

3244. What are your opinions about suppressing it 
altogether for girls ? — I think I would be in favour of 
its suppression as regards girls of tender years. 

3245. Do you mean girls up to sixteen ?— I think so. 

3246. There is just this one thing to be guarded 
against. There may be considerable hardship inflicted 
on poor women by such a regulation. If a woman had 
a young family, and was left helpless, and if she had a 
girl between eleven and sixteen, who would be able to 
earn something in the streets but for this prohibition ? 
— It depends upon the class of trader. Sometimes you 
would see girls with a fruit basket, or something of that 
kind. That does not seem in itself very objectionable. 
It is somewhat different from the case of a boy, un- 
doubtedly. In London, we are all familiar with the 
flower girl, and in Dublin to some extent. There is no- 
thing of that kind in Cork that I am aware of. 

3247. You would not see much objection to allowing 
a young child to trade in the street in such a case as I 
have referred to?— I would see no objection. 

3248. As regards Da.y Industrial Schools, you are 
aware that there is a Bill at present before Parliament 
for the establishment of Day Industrial Schools in Ire- 
land. We have never tried them here yet ; are you in 
favour of that proposition? — I am not very well ac- 
quainted with the subject ; but I have seen from t.imo to 
time at the discussions of the School Attendance Com- 
mittee here, an opinion very generally expressed that 
such a thing was desirable. I have never myself quite 
seen how you would any more compel attendance at a 
Day Industrial School than you could at an ordinary 
Industrial School. I don’t understand the machinery. 

3249. The child who attends the Day Industrial 
School is committed by the magistrate. The child is 
brought before the magistrate, and the order is made 
that it is to attend the Day Industrial School? — You 
cannot send a policeman every day to bring the child to 
school ; and I cannot see of what more force an order of 
that kind would be than the present order on the parent. 
However, Idon t wish to pronounce an opinion against 
Day Industrial Schools. On the contrary, it seems to 
be the opinion of educationalists that something of the 
kind is desirable. What I say is that I do not see my 


self of what more force the magistrates’ order on the 
child to attend would be than the present order on the 
parent, unless you are prepared, which would appev 
to be impossible, to have a staff of policemen, or smn« 
other officials, ready every day to enforce the ’order ' 

32B0. You see that difficulty, but you don’t quite see 
your way out of it?— I don’t. We all know that in the 
case of an ordinary Industrial School it is got rid of in 
a very effective manner, because the child is put under 
restraint ; but if the child is not under restraint 

3251. In the Day Industrial School the child has 10 

go every morning at 8 o’clock, and it gets home to it 
parents at 6 o’clock. The difficulty, you see, is in get* 
ting him to go the next morning again ? — Yes. 8 

3252. There is this inducement, that if he goes to the 
school, he will get there his three meals— breakfast 
luncheon, and dinner ? — That would be an inducement’ 
On the other hand, ! should think that there would be a 
sufficient spirit of independence on the part of the aver- 
age child to make him regard it as to some extent a de- 
gradation to go under order to an Industrial School 
and that would count against the temptation to some 
extent. 

3253. Day Industrial Schools have been found a com- 
plete success in England? — Don’t take me as against 
them. I am rather getting information on the subject 
than passing an opinion on it. I am not giving my 
opinion against them. The School Attendance Com- 
mittee have found very great difficulty here in the case 
of certain children in enforcing the existing law and 
over and over again they have called for some addi- 
tional legislation in the shape of additional punishment, 
or some method of control which will, in the case of a 
certain class of child, make the present law enforceable. 

3254. Mr. Fagan. — In case a child does not comply 
with the provisions of the Day Industrial Schools Act, 
perhaps you are not aware that he then may be sent to 
an ordinary residential Industrial School, and that would 
be a threat to hold over both parents and child, to induce 
them to comply with an order for attendance in a Day 
Industrial School ? — That would no doubt be an addi- 
tional sanction to the law ; but I am afraid that in 
dealing with a child of that kind you would have a very 
difficult case. Ex hypothesi, it is a case in which the 
parent has no control. 

3255. But the child will still be at liberty in that 
case, whereas it would be completely removed by com- 
mitting it to a residential Industrial School ?— Experi- 
ment is a great test in matters of that kind. If Day 
Industrial Schools have worked well in England, I see 
no reason in the world why they should not work equally 
well here. Undoubtedly there is a great difficulty and 
a great evil to be remedied, and I am not in the 
slightest degree expressing my opinion against Day In- 
dustrial Schools. It is simply that I have not sufficient 
acquaintance with the subject. 

3256. Chairman. — In England they have worked 
satisfactorily ; but in a few towns it has been found 
necessary to establish what are called Truant Schools, 
that is schools to deal with a class of children who are 
incorrigibly truant, and who would run away from an- 
other school. A Truant School is a school where liberty 
is taken from them, and they are punished?— I don't 
myself see the objection to committing a child of that 
kind, in the first instance, to an ordinary Industrial 
School. I am rather inclined to take the view that it 
would be a great benefit to a child of that kind to send 
it to a regular Industrial School. 

3257. An ordinary residential Industrial School?— 
Yes. 

3258. Then, of course, you break up the home tie al- 
together, and the child is taken away from its parents! 
—I would not do it until a certain degree of negligence 
had been proved ; until it had been shown that the ordi- 
nary methods of enforcing attendance had become hope- 
less — in the case of that individual child. But when a 
parent repeatedly comes before the court, and says: 
“ I did my best, and cannot get the boy to go to school, 
that means, I think, that the boy has got completely 
out of the parent’s control. 

3259. In a case of that kind, nothing would be effec- 
tual except a Truant School or residential Industrial 
School ? — Yes. 

3260. Do any of these children in Cork live in com- 
mon lodging-houses ? — I am not aware. 

3261. You think they live with their parents prob- 
ably, as a rule? — I think so. I think at that age they 
would not be self-dependent. 

3262. Do you think are there any cases of excessive 
child work in Cork, not of street traders alone, but m 
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fnrfories shops, and other places?— I don’t think so. 
T think that prosecutions under the Factories Act are 
verv rare in Cork. I never heard that there was any 
excessive child labour here. 

3263. Is there much employment for children m 
Cork?-— I should say not. , 

3264- What are your principal industries here? — 
\Ve have the Douglas and two Cork woollen factories ; 
then there are the mill in Blarney, the flax factory in 
Blackpool, and there are the breweries and distilleries. 
They would not employ child labour to any extent. 

3265. But in the woollen factories they might? — I 
don’t think they do. Not that I am aware of. 

3266. Are there children employed in dairy work?— 
I think not. The dairy does not exist in Cork as it does 
in Dublin. The dairy supply in Cork comes entirely 
from the country. There is no trade of cow-keeping 

in 3267. You speak of the city only? — Yes ; if you leave 
the city and go into the country, I should think that 
dairy-keeping would be a very healthy employment for 
children, and an employment that there could be no 
possible objection to. 

3268. Except that there might be excessive hours of 
work, or some very early hours in the morning, that 
would unfit them for school ? — I never heard that there 
was any complaint of any abuse of that kind existing in 
Cork. 

3269. That has been generally our evidence in other 
parts of Ireland, though there seems to be a great deal of 
this abuse of excessive child labour in England. It, 
however, does not seem to exist in Ireland ? — I think in 
rural Ireland there is nothing of the kind. 

3270. Can you say at all whether these street-trading 
children attend school? — I would suppose not. They 
are constantly seen in the streets at hours which would 
make it impossible for them to attend school. At the 
same time, I speak without special knowledge. I don’t 
s.-e how they could attend school and be so constantly in 
the streets. 

3271. Suppose they were not running about trading 
in the streets, is there anything else for them to do : 
is there any place of amusement, any playground, or 
place where they can go out of the streets ? — I am afraid 
we have a great want in Cork of something in the 
nature of public spaces. Cork is less provided with 
anything in the nature of public parks than almost any 
other city. Limerick is a smaller place, yet it has a 
nice little park, and if you go into it you see the child- 
ren of the poorer classes amusing themselves there. We 
have a park in Cork — Cork Park — but it is not used as 
a playing resort to any extent, except for sports. 

3272. Are there any suggestions you could make for 
improving the law that you think would be useful to 
ns?— As I have already idid, I think the Liverpool code, 
if I may so call it, is an excellent one, both positively 
and negatively. I think it avoids excess and, on the 
other hand, I think, if effectively enforced, it should do 
a great deal to remedy the abuses which do exist. 

3273. Suppose a general law was passed enabling local 
authorities to make similar regulations, do you think 
there would be any difficulty about it in Cork? — Any 
difficulty of what kind ? 

3274. Do you think the Cork Corporation would take 
it up warmly? — I am sure the Cork Corporation would 
merest itself in it. At the same time, I am of opinion 
tnat any law of the kind should be enforced by the 
police. 

3275. The bye-laws being made by the Corporation 
tne police should be entrusted with the duty of carry- 


3276. I suppose the police at present do assist the 
orporation in carrying out its bye-laws, or some of 
them?— -I think so. 


3277. You have no reason to anticipate any difficulty 
between the police and the Corporation? — I see no 
reason to believe that they would not work together in 
perfect harmony. 

3278. These bye-laws in Liverpool have been approved 
of by the Home Secretary : in Ireland they would be 
approved of by the Lord Lieutenant? — Yes. 

3279. You think they are workable? — Yes ; but I also 
take it, it would require legislation. 

3280. Certainly. Not compulsory legislation, but 
permissive? — Yes, permissive legislation, which a local 
body could take advantage of by making bye-laws. 

3281. Mr. Bagwell. — You have answered about Day 
Industrial Schools. Of course, the object of Day In 
dustrial Schools would be twofold. One would be to 
secure that the children should not be broken off from 
their families. The other would be to secure them a 
good schooling, while still able to pursue a trade. Their 
hours would be regulated. Suppose that could be done, 
and the difficulty about getting the children to attend 
could be got over, do you think it would be a good 
thing ? — Undoubtedly. 

3282. You mentioned that the milk supply of Cork 
came entirely from outside. As far as you know in 
Cork the dairy question is put out by that ; but there 
are creameries, I take it, in the environs of Cork?— 
Yes. I don’t know any creameries within five miles of 
Cork. I don’t like to say off-hand there is not. There 
is a method of collecting milk into the city from out- 
lying creameries. There is a central creamery, whicli 
is a factory, and which collects the milk from the others. 

3283. What I want to find out is, if you think, as 
far as you know, there is any considerable number of 
small boys driving donkey carts containing milk to 
Cork? — I am sure there are. 

3284. There are boys who don’t get schooling in that 
way ? — I would not say that. I think there are a con 
siderable number of boys driving milk into Cork from 
country districts, not necessarily creameries. 

3285. Young boys?— Young boys. But I have no 
reason to think they lose their school. 

3286. You can quite conceive they do in many cases. 
In many cases they are kept waiting, and they come 
from a distance? — I suppose they deliver the milk in 
two deliveries, and probably not from house to house 
in most cases, and I should not think it would take up 
a great deal of time. Of course there are some in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city who would have a 
house-to-house delivery ; but I have never heard it sug- 
gested that boys are employed in that way in such a 
manner as to deprive them of school. 

3287. As far as you know, it is not a very big thing. 
What are the hours in Cork during which this paper 
trade is most active among the children? — I think it be- 
gins about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and goes on all 
through the evening. 

3288. The school hours generally end at 2.30 or 3 
o'clock ? — I think the boys are probably waiting for the 
papers from 1 o’clock. You see them hanging about. 

3289. You don’t think the streets of Cork -form a 
liberal education? — I. don’t think so. They are likely 
to bo a liberal education in a sarcastic sense. 

3290. You don’t think they are likely io learn much 
in street trading which will help to make good citizens 
of them? — No; I don’t think it has a good tendency, 
but it has to be allowed because its suppression would 
cause too much inconvenience. 

3291. Mr. Fagan. — Do you know of any occupation 
on the part of children of school age that would in- 
terfere with either their health or their attendance at 
school? — Carried on in Cork? 

3292. Yes ; apart from the ones we have been speaking 
of? — I think not. We have so few industries in Cork 
that I certainly am not aware of any trade canned 
on in Cork in such a way as to employ children in a 
manner detrimental to their health. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. David Baery examined. 


— Have you considered this questi 

y r * di “* b J 

brSac' - 6 ? ou “y ofl ‘ cial position in Cork tl 
_• y“ 7r U i. ln w ay of coming across these childre: 

mit+jja • T. ave k een * or many years one of the Co: 
citv otJu ohar £ e a night school we have here in t 
Edm-atin I r ame °? vei T well with it until this n 
strov +1, n l , was hitroduced, when it helped to < 
^ me school more or less. Then we, the memh 


of the committee, started a hoys’ club last year, and 
this year we found the utility of it so much that we 
asked the fathers, who have the same in Dublin, to 
joiri with us, and they have joined it and aTe carrying it 
on at present. 

There is nothing so injurious to the bringing up of 
children, before they are properly trained in secular 
and religious teaching, as permitting them to trade 
while at school, and it should not be allowed, save in 
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dire necessity, and on no account should a child be 
permitted to trade under twelve years of age. I would 
approve, with a few exceptions, of the licensing system 
of the Liverpool Corporation, as at present this city is 
overrun with children trading under twelve and even 
under nine years of age, which is disastrous to their 
rearing, as they are out of control of their parents. 
Children should not be allowed to trade after nine 
o’clock p.m., or during school hours, without permis- 
sion, and should be prohibited from doing so on 
Sundays — that is, a boy under fourteen years old. 
There are some children for whom the necessity to 
assist their parents may debar them from attending 
day schools. I would be in favour, if parents are able 
to give facts showing that this exists, to permit such a 
child to receive his education at a night school, but it 
would be necessary for the managers of these schools 
to have a selection of teachers, which as present may 
not be available, as the existing staff of teachers are 
engaged at the day schools, and it cannot be expected, 
after their labours of the day, that they would be 
capable of adequately discharging the duties at night 
school. I would suggest that the National Board would 
provide efficient teachers for these schools, enjoying 
equal salaries and emoluments with the day teachers, 
as they would require more tact and judgment than 
the latter. This would leave no excuse for boys not 
attending school. I would also be in favour of Truant 
Homes, under approved managers, for boys who cannot 
be induced to attend schools, as there are instances of 
parents being unable to get their children to attend 
school ; and the fining of parents does not always 
cure this remissness. The police should assist in keep- 
ing off the streets children that should be at school. 
The portion of the Liverpool rules I would object is 
fining the children or taking them into custody. Any 
infringement of the rules could be dealt with by with- 
drawing the licence to trade, or by some similar punish- 
ment. 

3295. You mentioned a boys’ club. What is 
the nature of the club ? — There is a night 
school attached to it at present. We are only just 
starting it at present. We had it last year in a room. 
We taught the boys up to a certain hour, and then 
gave them amusement and recreation. 

3296. The attendance is purely voluntary? — Yes, it 
is a purely voluntary attendance. 

3297. How many boys have you got attending? — 
There are at present about 350 on the roll of the club, 
and there are about forty attending school at present. 

3298. Is that an average attendance? — The average Is 
about forty. I was asking the teacher last night. 
But in the club we have about 350, and the attendance 
is, at present, about 150, which is large considering the 
time of the year, because generally the boys fall off 
about this time, and it is only during the winter we 
have a large attendance. 

3299. What are the hours of this school?— The hours 
of the school are from half-past seven to half-past nine 
We intend getting this under the National Board, but 
I was engaged in the school in the south portion of 
the city for many years with the Committee. First 
of all we were not under the National Board. We 
found there was no absolute check on the masters, and 
to make it more useful we got it under the National 
Board. We went on very well, arid the attendance was 
very large. I have seen a report by Mr. Kirwan one 
year that there were seventy-nine boys attending out 
of a possible eighty-five, that is for examinations. 
But when this new regulation came in the orders from 
the National Board destroyed the whole tiling on us. 
We had to give it up, the restrictions were so severe. 
They separated the boys that should be at school 
during the day time and those at work. When they 
separated those two classes of boys then the attendance 
S ■ ° , , , we ' llad to abandon it, and then we started 
this club last year. But I think the night school 
system can be capable of doing a great deal of good, 
there are many instances of a child who may be wanted 
to go with food to his father, who is working during 
the day, and where the mother cannot very well do 
without them. In a case of that kind it would be 
desirable that the child should be allowed to take out 
his ^tendance in a night school, but the difficulty 
would be to get teachers, as far as I can see. You 
must get men of tact and ability to act as teachers. 
£ thffi way d ° ne ’ a l0t ° f g °° d C ° Uld be “““pBAed 

7300. This hoys’ club of yours only deals with child- 
ren of school age ? No with boys of from twelve to 
eighteen years of age. 


3301. And only with boys and not girls ?— Only with 

boys. The principal boys in Cork are Echo Ws 
selling newspapers. I would prefer there was a mor 
legitimate form of trading, but I think there are plenW 
of instances where a boy may be of great use to his 
family even in the Echo business, but, as a rule I 
would prefer that there was a more legitimate trading 
I think they earn too much, and it destroys their taste 
for becoming messengers and turning to other occupa- 
tions. We have a large number in our club, and we 
try to get situations for them. We advertise in the 
papers. We are thinking of starting an institution 
such as a messenger club. In one of the cities in 
England, with a population similar to ours, there are 
a hundred boys employed as a messenger brigade. We 
are thinking of all these things and studying them 
arid going very closely into the question. ’ 

3302. You don’t house the boys at all? That is a 

very difficult question, because such a step on our part 
might be an inducement to keep a boy away from home 
We are considering that well before we start ; but that 
is one of our intentions if it is for the benefit of the 
boys. We have accommodation for them. 

3303. You don’t provide meals for them?— Not at 
present. We will if necessary. It is only just in its 
infancy. We have a very good committee, and they 
are trying to raise, morally and intellectually, the tone 
of the working-class children. 

3304. Can you say whether any of the boys who 
sell newspapers use your club ?— They do ; but there 
are a great many inducements about the streets. They 
don’t attend regularly. They come in arid go off. 

3305. They get some schooling there?— I don’t think 
they do much, at present. We are not under the 
National Board. We are applying for that purpose, but 
it is rather late in the year for this. It is very hard 
to 'have a night school during the long evenings of 
summer. It is only in the winter evenings that the 
best attendance is reached. 

3306. You mentioned that you would not allow anv 
street trading under the age of twelve ?— Certainly not. 
I don’t think it an advantage to any person. I have 
seen boys there. I have examined a boy myself that 
cams into the club nine years of age, and he said he 
was trading for two years before that. 

3307. Don’t you tihink there might be cases of hard- 
ship if you did not allow a child to trade until twelve? 1 
— I think not. 

3308. These children are the children of very poor 
parents, are they not?— They are; but I think twelve 
ought to bo the very lowest. 

. 3309. Do you think the earnings of the children are 
m many instances necessary for the support of the 
homes? — I would not say in many instances. I think 
any small thing coming into the families in some 
instances of great use, if it is not badly spent. 

3310. But there might be cases of hardship ; suppose 
there was a poor wildow with a lot of children, and that 
she had one child of eleven years of age, it might be a 
hardship that that child could not trade until he was 
v-Iji ^ was P r °pe*ly proved to me that the 
child s education was not neglected I would allow it in 
such a case. 


i £ rov id e d that the chiM attends school regu- 

larly? Yes, if they proved it. I think the licensing 
system of the Liverpool 'Corporation could apply to 
that as well as anything else. There should he a 
good supervision over them. 

3312. One of the essential conditions in Liverpool 
is that the child is to produce a quarterly certificate 
of regular school attendance? — Yes, and also a report 
from the master, because there are instances of very 
good children — I have know instances myself — of a 
boy being in the Echo business, and he is in the em- 
ployment now of a master to whom he gives every 
satisfaction, and he gave up all his earnings to his 


3313. What becomes of these street boys after they 
have ceaseld to sell newspapers ; have you followed up 
any eases ?— I have seen a report which may come 
before you during the day. As a rule they go into the 
militia, but never into the regular service. I think 
that evidence will come before you. From my ex- 
perience, I believe they are not apt to take small 
wages as a rule. They run about so much at the Echo 
business that it unfits them for legitimate trading, os 
far as I can see. 

3314. Do you know at all what these newspaper hoys 
earn on an average in a week ? — 'I could not tell at all. 
You may have evidence of that before you. 
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3315. Do you think the street-trading children suffer 
in their health?— -No, I don’t think they do. I have 
known instances myself in the club last year— on a 
very snowy night I saw a little fellow coming in, and 
I don’t thing he had even boots or shoes. While all 
the other boys were round the fire lie was away from 
it and did not value it at all. I don’t think they do 

SU j316. Ton think it is bad for their morals? — I do. 

3317. Is there much crime among these children ? — 
Ho. there is not. I think many of them spend a great 
deal of their money gambling, but there are some very 
good hoys. 

3318. You mean playing pitch-and-toss ?— Yes, there 
is some of that. I have seen those boys out at 12 o’clock 
at night ; not many of them. 

3319. In what way do you think it very injurious for 
them to he trading in the streets ; is it on account of 
their bad school attendance? — I think partly that. 1 
think if they were properly schooled it may be per- 
mitted. I am not entirely against it. There are many 
instances where it is necessary for the family themselves. 

3320. You think in fact that it ought to be regulated, 
hut not prohibited? — Yes. 

3321. At present you think that the condition of the 
trading in Cork is not satisfactory ? — I do. 

3322. You think it is very unsatisfactory? — I think 
there is a great lot of injury done to those little boys 
by the trading. 

3323. A great many of them are very young ? — Very 
young. 

3324. Is not it against the law that these young child- 
ren should be selling newspapers in the streets ? — I could 
not tell that. It may be on Sunday. I am not very 
certain of that. 

3325. Is not it against the provisions of the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children Act? — I am not well up in 
that Act at all. 

3326. We have an officer coming from the Society. As 
regards the hours for street trading, is there any neces- 
sity, do you think, for allowing the boys to sell news- 
papers in the streets after 9 o’clock at night in Cork ? — 
No. It may be extended to 9.30, and it would do no 
harm ; but that ought to be the latest hour, I think. 

3327. What is the paper they sell ?— The Echo is the 
only evening paper in Cork. On Sundays they sell the 
papers that come down from Dublin — the Herald, and 
the other paper, the Freeman’s Journal paper. 

r 3328. Do they sell those in the streets on Sundays ? — 
Yes ; and I think they don’t attend their Mass, at least 
the jgreat majority of them don’t, on that account. The 
papers come down at 7 o’clock in the morning, and the 
boys are selling from then until late in the day time. 

3329. Do you think the number selling papers then is 
as large as on week days ? — I would not say that thero 
ace so many. 

3330. A very considerable number do sell them? — 
Yes ; a considerable number sell them. 

3331. Are there any men engaged in Cork in selling 
papers?— To my knowledge I think there is only about 
one. 

3332. There are no girls ? — No. 

3333. It is all confined to the little boys ? — Yes ; there 
are no girls at all under the school age. 

3334. As regards clothing these children, would there 
any difficulty about that. They are very ragged at 

present ; anyone can see. If there is a requirement 
that they are to be decently clothed, would that be a 
requirement that they could fulfil ? — I think they could ; 
mat is by receiving an advance, and then paying back 

so much a week. 

5®?- laying something weekly for clothes? — Yes. 
A536. You don’t know at all what are their average 
earnings in the week ; would you say it is 4s. or 5s. f— 

. ey run from 3s. to perhaps 7s. and 8s., and some- 
times more. 

P° y°n think they could contribute Id. a day 
vreo £! othin ? themselves ?— Certainly. 

There is a Police-Aided Children’s Clothing 
6ty * n Cork ? — I don’t know is it much used or much 
approved of. 

*5® j - * s there a Boys’ Brigade in Cork ?— The Boys’ 
T 6 15 ih® , one I speak of. It is the Boys’ Brigade 
name for^t^ " ®°Y S ’ Brigade ” is the proper 

* S ihat the only Boys’ Brigade in Cork? — Yes ; 
in Dublin, and it is affiliated to (hat, and 
Vai Sa ? e management. 

athW-i ’ ' U ° • se ehildren in the Boys’ Brigade learn 
athletic exercises ?—T« vW„«i v, — i„;^i 


t a lavo **""* ‘ — ^ es ’ Physical drill ; and we have laid 
band7n S t+ ain0U m °* mone Y 011 band instruments and 
aster. We are sparing no expense for their 


comfort and benefit. All our endeavours are to make 
the place comfortable for them, to induce them to come. 
We have spent over £100 on band instruments for that 
purpose, and have employed a bandmaster. We have 
also a physical drill instructor, and intend having 
marching out to Church service. 

3342. These are, I suppose, all Roman Catholic child- 
ren? — All Roman Catholic children. There is also a 
Protestant Boys’ Brigade in Cork that I don’t know 
much about. 

3343. I suppose the majority of the children, if not 
all, who trade in the streets in Cork are Roman Catho- 
lics?— The majority are. I should say 95 per cent., if 
not 100 per cent. There are scarcely any of the others. 

3344. Is there any employment for these boys if they 
were not street trading ?— Between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen there is not much employment open in 
Cork. 

3345. Do the boys bring home the money they earn to 
their parents? — That I could not tell. I have heard 
instances myself. They also sell those race-cards ; and 
I have heard instances of what they make by this. I 
have heard of one boy earning 9s. in a day. He gave 7s. 
to his mother and kept 2s. for himself, I suppose, with 
her knowledge. That is one of the instances. 

3346. If these boys were not selling papers in the 
streets they might be doing something worse, you think ? 
—I think selling papers, if they are under proper super- 
vision, wquld be all right ; but I think it must be hurt- 
ful to children under twelve years of age. 

3347. Do you think fourteen as a maximum age old 
enough : would you extend it beyond fourteen— would 
you allow children to sell in the streets between fourteen 
and sixteen? — I think that any persons over fourteen 
should be able to make use of their own reason. 

3348. Over fourteen you would not regulate them ? — 

I scarcely would. I agree with the Liverpool regula- 
tions. 

3349. But in Liverpool they are now going to extend 
the age to_ sixteen— they find it desirable to do so ?— I 
think we sliould follow them, because they have now an 
experience that we have not in Cork. 

3350. Do yon see any objection to the badge systun 
which is in force in Liverpool? — No, I don’t see what 
objection there could be to it. 

3351. Do you think it would not injure the sale of 
the papers ? — I don’t see why it should. 

3352. It would not deter the children themselves from 
coming forward as traders? — I don’t think so. 

3353. They would not find any stigma in having to 
wear a badge ? — Not at all. I don’t see why they should. 

3354. Mr. Bagwell. — Do you know many boys em- 
ployed as messengers ? — We have got some employment. 
There are a good many boys. 

3355. In what manner is it carried out : do they work 
for a particular- house of business, or do they go of 
messages for anyone that employs them ? — They work in 
the establishments where they are employed as mes- 
sengers. 

3356. That is regular employment by some firm ? — Yes. 

3357. But there is no such thing in your experiences 
as general messengers to be had by anybody that requires 
them ? — No ; we have heard, as I have mentioned, that 
in one city in England there are about 100 boys em- 
ployed in that way, and we are considering the question 
of introducing it into Cork. 

3358. We have a police return here about girl messen- 
gers. There seems to be some mystery here, and in 
other places, about these girl messengers. We have not 
succeeded in finding out exactly how they are employed 
anywhere yet? — I don’t know of any girls in Cork. 

3359. The police must have some reason for making 
the return. I would not include the case of a cnild 
who is employed in a particular place to be sent of mes- 
sages whenever required ; but there is nothing hce in 
the nature of general public messengers ? — I don’t think 
thero is anything of that kind, except servants taken 
into a house and sent of messages. 

3360. I was interested in what you said about your 
night school ; but I did not quite understand the his- 
tory of it — it was founded first as an independent thing 
entirely ? — It was under the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in Cork. 

3361. And entirely independent of any Government 
matter? — Yes, until it was put under the National 
Board ; until we found we could not work up the at- 
tendance to seventy-five, which would qualify us for two 
teachers. 

3362. The object, I understand, was to educate child- 
ren who had failed to get education in a day school ? — 
Yes ; it was before the Education Act that this occurred. 
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3363. What time did you put it under the National 
Board?— I suppose we had it under them about ten 

y 3364. It was in connection with the Board before 
1892?— Yes. , .. . . 

3365. When the Act of 1892 came, and they began to 
apply it, you then found that the rules for night schools 
were of such a character that you could not carry on 
the school ?— Yes ; and we had then to give it up. 

3366. Won’t that happen again if you put it under 
the National Board once more? — My object at present 
is this. There are a great number of boys anxious for 
education even after the limit, and also there are boys 

working boys — who may be useful to their parents and 

an assistance to them, and they may be allowed to take 
out an attendance at a night school instead of a day 

3367. You have suffered by the National Board, but 
yon are going to go under them again? — Yes. 

3368. Have you any reason to suppose that you wiU 
get different treatment now ? — They may not be so par- 
ticular about this thing. I don’t know whether under 
the Act the boys can make an attendance at a night 
school. I think that the use of night schools was not 
so much known to the Board then as it is now, and that 
they see more utility in them now than they did at that 

tU 3369. Your school was working before 1892, and when 
the Act came in it smashed it? — Yes. • 

3370. You were then under the National Board, and 
the rules they considered themselves rightly or wrongly 
ebliged to make were fatal to you?— Yes ; but if it is 
permitted for boys to attend night schools— and I think 
it is permitted— I think the Board are anxious for them. 

3371. You think there is a field for night schools?— 

Yes ; and if allowed, they will be of great benefit to 
these trading children ; but we would require very effi- 
cient teachers, because the classes at night schools are 
more difficult to manage than those at day schools. 

The Witness then withdrew. 


3372. Mr. Fagan.— Do you know of any boys engaged 
at work in the city of a character— such as the carrying, 
of heavy bundles— that you would say constituted 
cruelty on the part of those who employed them?— I 
don’t think so. 

3373. Or engaged in any work , that would be preiudi 
cial to their health? — No. 

3374. You are not aware? — I am not aware, and I 
don’t think it has occurred. 

3375. And you don’t think it would be likely to occur 
in families where there are a number of children that 
parents would subject their children to work which 
would be prejudicial to their health? — I have heard no 
complaint of that character at all, and I think it does 
not occur. 

3376. Chairman. — You said you would not have the 
police arrest these children at all ? — No ; I think there 
are means outside that. Even if a child is punished I 
think it would be better not to arrest it. 

3377. Suppose these regulations were made, and that 
a child persisted in trading in the streets, although not 
licensed, what would you do with that child? — In mv 
report I spoke about those Homes. I think they may 
be necessary, but if started at all, they should be under 
the different religious denominations ; and if it were 
found that there were no other means, I would confine 
them in one of those Homes ; but I also think the police 
may be a great aid. Going around the city myself, I 
see many boys who should be at school in the streets. 
I think it is just as necessary to look after this as to 
detect crime. 

3378. It was suggested in Dublin, and also in Belfast, 
that if there was a child’s court, where the child may 
be brought up and dealt with — not in an ordinary police 
court — that it would take away a great deal of the harm 
that results from bringing the children to an ordinary 
police court ? — I perfectly agree with that ; but I would 
have nothing at all to do with prisons for a child, be- 
cause I think they have not a good effect. 


Sergeant Coen, Royal Irish Constabulary, examined. 


3379. Chairman.— You have sent us a memorandum 
you have prepared, suggesting the curtailment of hours 
of work for boys employed in selling newspapers in the 
streets ? — Yes. 

3380. What are the present hours ?— At present they 
often stop out until 11 o’clock at night. They have no 
regulated hours. They run about the streets just as 
they lika 

3381. What are the hours during which they sell the 
largest number of papers? — They would have all the 
papers sold by 9 o’clock. 

3382. When do they begin ?— 1 They begin at 4 o’clock. 

3383. Is there no sale practically before 4 ? — No ; the 
first edition of the evening paper is at 4. The morning 
papers are sold from the shops, and the only paper sold 
in the streets is the Echo. There is an edition at 4, 
one at 6, and one at 7. They commence to sell at 4. The 
6 o’clock edition is the principal edition of the day. They 
have that sold by 7. There is a special edition at 7, 
and they continue to sell that ; so they would have them 
all sold by about 9 o’clock if they wished. 

3384. You think the latest hour for selling should be 
9 ? — I certainly s"ay they could have them all sold by 9 ; 
but the point would be how to get them off the street, 
because all they would have to do would be to put aside 
the unsold papers and remain out if they liked. We 
could have no more control over them than over anybody 
else. As a matter of fact, they could have the papers 
sold at 8 o’clock. I would allow no child under eleven 
to sell. Children under eleven make more money than 
older children. 

3385. Why? — The price of the paper is id., but lots of 
people who pay for it with Id., take no change if it is 
a young chap that they buy from. 

3386. They do it because the children look miserable 
and badly clad ? — Yes, and because they are so young ; 
and this is an inducement to parents to send out young 
children. 

3387. Is not it contrary to law to have these children 
under eleven selling papers in the streets ?— It is against 
the criminal law— the Prevention of Cruelty to Child- 
ren — but at the same time it is not so easy to catch them. 

3388. But since I came down here I have seen a con- 
siderable number of children under eleven trading- 
why are they allowed to sell papers in the streets?— 
There was a case taken up once or twice, and the magis- 


trates adjourned the case from time to time, and they 
came to no decision. They do a lot of good to the 
parents in many instances. I know one case where 
three children selling papers are the whole support of 
the house. The father is a very delicate man, and the 
wife is not able to do much, but they have three young 
children, who make about 15s. a week ; so it iB not very 
advisable sometimes to prosecute them. 

3389. We have a return here which the Inspector- 
General had made for us, which says that there are 
161 boys engaged in street occupations ? — There are 119 
of these selling newspapers. 

3390. These figures, we may take it, are correct. 
They are correct. 

3391. Of the 119 selling newspapers, there aresevesty- 
seven put down as under fourteen? — I think it would 
be about eighty-two. 

3392. That does not matter materially. There are 
about eighty under fourteen years of age? — Yes. 

3393. A good number of these are under eleven 
also ? — I • suppose about sixteen or seventeen. There 
are not so many now as there used to be some tune 


3394. You have here in this return about fifteen boys 
plying for hire in the carriage of luggage ?— Yes. 

3396. Do they stay at railway stations, or what a 
they do? — They are principally at the Great Southern 
station carrying portmanteaus for gentlemen coming 
in. There were ten of them convicted last yearM 
trespassing on the railway. That is a thing I thrnx 
that ought to be put a stop to. I think the children, 
little boy especially, at night carrying a P° r ^ ante * 
could be easily turned into a back street and the po - 
manteau taken from the gentleman. I think it n 
right to allow that at all. , j 

3396. There are eight boys under fourteen employen 
at that work. A boy under fourteen could not carry 
a portmanteau ? — They try to do it. A Cork boy ub 
ten would tiry to do it for a few pence. 

3397. Don’t you think it very injurious to them 
Yes ; I think it should not be allowed at all. 

3398. You have thirty-two boys here taking ® ' 

sages ? — Yes. They run of different messages for s P 
and private houses. . . „ 

3399. They are employed in shops ? — PnncipafiJ- 

3400. You don’t call them street traders?— That is 
what they are doing. 
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3401. These thirty-two are in regular employment?— 
Yes, and the shops are closed about six, except on 
Saturday night, and I think it is not necessary to 
interfere with that. 

3402. These twenty-six girls employed in taking mes- 
sages, are they also employed in shops? — I don’t 
think’ it is taking messages. As a matter of fact they 
are selling flowers, vegetables, and onions in the 
streets. They are all employed about the coal quay. 

3403. They are employed in street trading? — Yes. 

3404. Selling flowers or fruit? — Not so much flowers ; 
fruit, onions, and vegetables generally, but their 
mothers are generally with those, and they are never 
out very late. 

3405. You think it takes away a good deal of the 
evil if the mother is with the girl ? — I am sure it does. 

3406. Some of the mothers are very bad, are they 
not?— Some of them are very much addicted to drink. 
However, the mother is the natural guardian, and it is 
better to have her than any other person. 

3407. You would also provide a punishment for the 
offence of importuning passengers to effect the sale 
of articles? — Yes. That would be principally those 
girls I am speaking about. They are very much in the 
habit of running after country women in the streeis 
trying to induce them to buy whether they wish or not, 
and they create an obstruction sometimes, not on the 
footway but in the street itself. 

3408. What would you do in these cases?— I think 
it would be very hard to punish young children them- 
selves, and sometimes the parents cannot be well held 
accountable. If there were a caution in the first in- 
stance for both parents and children, and if that had 
not the desired effect, some punishment, such as the 
infliction of a small fine, might be adopted. 

3409. Have you seen the Liverpool regulations?— 


3410. Do you think they would work well here in 
Cork?— In some respects I think they would. This 
hour of seven o’clock would be very early in conse- 
quence of the hour at which the newspapers come out. 

3411. Is that the hour for girls or for boys?— <No 
licensed child shall be on the street after seven p.m. 
between October and March — that would be too 
early an hour. 

3412. That is a matter that would be left pretty 
largely to the local authority who made the bye-law, 
so it is hardly worth discussing? — I was thinking of 
boys between eleven and fourteen. If the hours were 
nine o’clock in summer and eight o'clock in winter 
mey would have an hour to sell their papers. Boys 
« from fourteen to sixteen, I would allow them out 
until ten o’clock in summer and nine o’clock in winter, 
because they are hardy chaps, well able to look after 
themselves. 

3413. Do you think all boys from eleven to sixteen 
ought to be under those regulations? — Yes. 

3414. Do you think it would be useful if they were- 
required to wear a badge to distinguish them ?— I don’t 
think there would be any great necessity for it in a 
small place like Cork. If they were registered with 
tne Oorporation, and a list sent round to all the police 

we W01 }^ know all the boys. I have about 
ty down here in this sub-district, and I know every 
one of them. 

3415 If a strange boy came in would you know him 
once ? I think I would. Of course they go through 
very part of the city, but if they were in our localitv 
we would know them. 

Boil ®' rom what class do those hoys come who 
papers ? — Of the 186 ifi that list the parents of 
i,i , • seven them are labourers, that is ordinarv 
Thlri L and sixt y the parents are quay labourers. 
, n ,l °* ™® m ar , e . dealing in vegetables on the quays, 
b °ys out to sell newspapers, 
sailnw ® tailors, three pedlars, and two merchant 
That i 6 P arents axe very much addicted drink. 
MW tP TOrst of ifc - 

in nearly all^as^ 1 ^ 16 " P arents ^ — Yes, 

tlie y take the money home to them that 
few ne^ K 7 aellm S papers?- They do. They spend a 
them wf’1 n uyil }8 cl garettes. I believe the youngest of 
that is «n A 7 “ 1S C1 garettes and have his smoke, but 
spend it. ™® 7 s P en< h The parents are well able to 

largely J?? Parents spend the money that is earned 
S 1 s P end a good deal of it. 

are necssarr- 7 ^ i llnc the earnings of these children 
it would bo 7 . • the , su PP or t Of the families?— I think 
3421 Tt ;„ an m l usfclce to put a stop to it altogether. 

' 1 ls a necessary contribution ? — I think it is. 


3422. Are ^ many of these children convicted of 
offences? — We had three of them within the year con- 
victed of larcenies. About three weeks ago two of 
them were convicted and got a month’s imprisonment 
each. One of them is over eighteen years of age aud 
the other fifteen. They went up to a country woman 
on a Saturday morning. One of them was pointing 
out to her that, her eggs were being broken, and while 
he was speaking to her the other ran away with a 
purse which she had in her lap. They were at the 
place for the purpose of selling newspapers. Take 
them all in all, the percentage convicted of dishonesty 
is very small. 

3423. Do the lads gamble with their money? — They 
do sometimes. I could not say that of mv own know- 
ledge, but I have heard they do. I have lieaid they 
go further, and gamble with their papers, and then 
wilien one boy has won the papers from the other he 
takes them away and sells them. I have heard that, 
and I have no reason to believe that it is not a fact. 

3424. Where do they get the papers — direct from the 
newspaper office ? — Yes ; at the Examiner office. One 
boy goes in and gets the newspapers and distributes 
them to a few more. 

2425. How much, on an average, do these boys earn 
in a week? — About 4s. a week. I know in the case c-f 
these three boys that I referred to, their mother told 
me they earned 15s. a week. Some boys might earn 
more and some less. I think you might say an average 
of 4s. a week. 

3425a. Suppose you find the children obstructing the 
footway or begging or gaming in the streets, what do 
you do with them; do you arrest them?— No. They 
never game in the principal streets. They go into the 
back lanes, and it would be a very lively policeman 
who would catch them. The moment they would see 
him coming round the corner they would' be off into 
their houses. We have never one of them up for 
gaming. 

3426. But for any other offence what do you do witli 
the child. When you arrest him do you bring him to 
the police station? — We very seldom make an arrest 
for these offences. We get their names and bring them 
home to their parents, and then take out a summons. 
It is a very rare thing to arrest a child. 

34<27. I suppose the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children have a Home here? — Yes. 

3428. Do you ever bring children to that Home?— 
No. 

3429. There are very few girls trading on the streets ? 
— Twenty-five altogether. 

3430. Do you think it is a very demoralising thing 
for these girls 1 — It is not so bad considering that their 
mothers are with them. Of course it would be better 
if they got into other employment, but unfortunately 
there is no employment for youngsters in Cork. I 
think sometimes they are better off in the streets than 
at home. Their homes are very miserable. The very 
fact of their being out in the open air is good for them 
if they never earned anything, because their homes are 
very, very bad in the great majority of cases. 

3431. Do these boys who sell papers in the streeis 
attend school at all? — They do. The percentage of 
them defaulters is about 25 per cent. They attend 
school, but not as regularly as ordinary children. 

3432. 'But they know how to read and write — are 
they any way fairly well educated? — The majority of 
them are. They are naturally intelligent, and they 
are fairly well educated for their age. 

3433. They are very badly clothed. Is there any 
benevolent society here for clothing the children? — 
We have several. We have the Police-Aided Clothing 
Society here, which last winter did a lot of good. 

3434. Was this only started last winter? — That is 
all, and there was such a demand that they had not 
funds to clothe the whole of them. 

3435. Did they clothe some of these children who 
sell papers? — They did. 

3426. Do you think the children could pay for clothes 
for themselves ?— I am sure they could if the parents 
looked after the money properly, but they don’t. 

3437. You think that only the parents spend so much 
on drink the children could be much better clothed? - 
Yes. I remember a little boy saving as much as 
bought a pair of boots for himself. The first night I 
met him he pointed out the boots to me where he had 
the uppers cut. I asked him why he did that, and he 
said the way his mother could not pawn them. 

3438. Are there any of these boys iiving in lodging- 
houses? — They are all in lodging-houses, because they 
live in rooms in tenement houses, hut they all live 
with their parents. 

R 


Jfay 13. 1902. 

Sergeant 

Coeu. 
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2439. Is there any inspection of these tenement 
houses in Cork?— Yes, the Corporation officials in- 
spect them. , , , „ 

3440. What becomes of these children who sell papers 
when they grow up?— A good lot of them join the 
army anid some of them become ordinary labourers. 

3441. You don’t think they take to becoming street 
loafers and doing nothing? — I think not. I think the 
very fact of them earning a few shillings for themselves 
gives them a bit of self-respect. I think boys about 
the corners doing nothing are more likely to develop 
into comer boys. 

3442. You don’t think, as a rule, they drift into 
crime and go to jail? — I think not. 

3443. Are many of these children, sent to Industrial 
Schools?— I know of some. This very boy I referred 
to about cutting the boots has gone there now. 

3444. To an Industrial School? — Yes, and we had 
about three or four others, as far as I can remember. 

3445. There is not much employment for children 
about Cork?— Very little. 

3446. If these boys got other employment do you 
think they would drift back again into being street 
traders?— I don’t think they would. If they had em- 
ployment they would stick to it. I am sure they 
would. There is a Boys’ Brigade got up here and h 
is doing a great deal of good. There are 100 of those 
boys attending every night. It was got up by Father 
Bernard, arid there are 500 boys in it. 

3447. Mr. Fagan.— Are there in Cork any children 
whom you would call factory children, who work regu- 
larly in factories?— We have very little of that here. 

3448. In Blackpool?— None of them there are under 
this age. 

The Witness 


3449. It carries on exactly the same trade as ; s 
carried on in Belfast, where there are a great numb-r 
of these children. There is no reason whatever whr 
every boy under school age should not go to school?-. 
Not in Cork. They can attend school every day. 

3450. Because this business does not begin until 4 
o'clock ? — 'Yes, and the school will be over for an hour 
then. 

3451. Do you think the Act is carried out here eS- 
ciently — do you think the School Attendance Committee 
is active and vigilant? — Yes, it is doing its work well • 
but the punishment is so small that some parents prefer 
to keep the child at home and be fined. 

3452. Mr. Mulhall.— D o you know any cases of 
children being ill-treated in this district ?— By parents ’ 

3453. Or employers ? — No. The only ill-treatment is 
that they are badly clothed ; but I don’t know of any 
physical ill-treatment. 

3454. You mentioned that the boys who sell news- 
papers are not so bad as the boys who stay about street 
corners. What class of boys do you refer to ?— \Ve hare 
these 161 boys trading, and we have thousands of hoys 
idling about the streets doing nothing. 

3455. Outside of school hours ? — Yes ; in the even- 
ings, and at night, up to 11 o'clock. We have no con- 
trol whatever over them. 

3456. There are no playgrounds ? — No. The park is 
too far away. 

3457. With the exception of this Boys’ Brigade, or 
club, there is no house or club where they can sit down 
and amuse themselves? — No. 

3458. Then they must be in the streets ? — They must 
be in the streets or in their homes. Their homes are 
very miserable, and I would not blame them for keeping 
on the street, in fact. 

hen withdrew. 


Mr. Stephen 
Perry, j.r. 


Mr. Stephen Perry, j.p., examined. 


3459. Chairman. — You represent the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children? — Yes. 

3460. You are the Honorary Secretary in Cork? — 
Yes. 

3461. Have you prepared any statement to make to 
us ?— I have not j but I will be happy to answer any 
questions that you may ask, because I don’t quite under- 
stand the direction in which you wish the inquiry to be 
made. 

3462. Has your Society been long here in Cork? — 
About eleven years. 

3463. Have you been Secretary for a long time? — 

' Nearly ten years. 

3464. Have you had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion on this question of street trading by children ? 
— Not a very strong opinion, because the question has 
not come before us so much. It does not affect Cork so 
much as other large centres like Dublin or Liverpool. 

3465. Have you seen the Liverpool regulations?—! 
have. 

3466. Do you think they would be useful in Cork ? — I 
don’t think they would. 

3467. For what reason? — In the first place, we have 
very few children trading on the streets. 

3468. We have a return from the police, showing that, 
there are 114 boys engaged in selling papers, and the 
total number of boys is 161 who are street traders, and 
there are twenty-five gills ?— I would have imagined 

’"that the girls would be more numerous. 

3469. These are the official figures we got. There are 
161 boys? — I think any regulations that we might like 
to see adopted would apply more to boys than to girls- - 
and to these newspaper boys in particular — for I think 
their pursuits are very demoralising. 

3470. But I would like to know why the Liverpool 
regulations would not be useful if applied to those 114 
boys who sell papers? — I have only just read down the 
regulations quickly. 

3471. Do you see any objection to requiring these 
boys to wear a badge ? — I see no objection. I think 1 1 
would be a very good thing if you had the newspaper 
boys registered. 

3472. We will just speak about newspaper boys first, 
for a few minutes. You see no objection to them, being 
required to wear a badge ?— No. 

3473. That is one of the Liverpool regulations. They 
all hang on that. The boys are required to wear badges. 
Do you see any objection to the Liverpool regulation 
that prevents them from going into public-houses to sell 
their papers? — I would be very glad if that restriction 
vai put in, I must say. 


3474. Another of the Liverpool regulations is that in 
child shall be allowed to trade in the streets unless it 
produces a quarterly certificate of good school attend- 
ance from the principal teacher of his school?— Thai, 
too, would be very advisable. 

3475. That would be a great benefit to the child him- 

self and a great help to the School Attendance Com- 
mittee ? — It would. . 

3476. Another regulation is that no child should be 
allowed to gamble in the streets, or use bad language, 
or play football in the streets 1 — It is the gambling that 
occurs to me would require to be put down with a strong 
hand. 

3477. That is another of the Liverpool regulations; 
you would approve of those provisions? — I would ap- 
prove of those. 

3478. Another regulation is they are not to importune 
the persons passing by, to force the sale of their papers- 
— I don’t know how you could prevent that. 

3479. If they are found importuning the passengers, 
they are liable to have their licence suspended (—now 
can they sell their papers if they don’t ask' the people 
to buy ? 

3480. They will have to cease to be street traders un- 

less they conform to the bye-laws ? — How can you se a 
paper without importuning ? , . )n 

3481. Importuning is a different thing from trying to 
sell the paper?— There is an old saying m the country 
“ A dumb priest loses his benefit," and I am afraid 

a boy who would not importune to sell lus papers wo 
not sell them. , , i 

3482. I have been considerably annoyed for the 
day or two that I have been in Cork by these toys ^ 
lowing me, pressing their papers on me ; and wne 
sav I don’t want the paper they still pursue me tnr - 

■ the streets ; that is what is meant by importuning ^ 
don’t . like to impose restrictions in that direct • 
think it would be a pity to circumscribe the poor 
too much. t i ilipv 

3483. Another regulation in Liverpool is, tn ,% 
should be decently clothed? — That is a thing v 

all like to see done. . • . „ j: mD . 

3484. So far I don’t see you have shown you ^ F 

prove of these regulations? — I merely glance ; 
them, and thought they yvere too prohibitive j 

way; but now that you ; have dissected the m - 
think it is somewhat different. , , n i 

3485. There may be some points as regards > , , ^ 

other matters to which you object, .but that 
entirely in the hands of the local authority ’ ^far 
second one there is a very important one for o 
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7 p.in., between the 1st of October and the 31st of 
March, during the winter months here, it is a fearful 
thing to see the poor children in the streets up to 10 
and 11 o’clock at night selling these papers. There is 
no object in it. I know myself they are often forced to 
ply their trade by their parents. 

3486. You think the hour of 7 o’clock is not too early? 
—No, in winter, particularly for young girls ; in fact, 
for boys and girls. They can see nothing to improve 
them after 7 o’clock. 

3487. If you take the children off the streets at 7 
o’clock they would lose a great deal of their sales ?— But 
still the sale is not so much in the winter as in the sum- 
mer evenings. 

3488. In summer you would allow them to trade up 
to 9 o’clock ? — I think in Cork if they were allowed to 
trade up to 8 o’clock it would meet the case of the last 
edition. 

3489. A large number of these street-trading children 
seem to be very young children — under eleven?— Yes. 

3490. Is not that against the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act? — Yes ; and whenever a case is brought 
before us, we try to have our inspector make inquiries 
inlo it ; but we find great trouble in getting full parti- 
culars, for the simple reason that the moment the in- 
spector is seen coming the children fly away. 

3491. I have seen a number of very young children 
clearly under eleven trading in the streets ; surely your 
inspector ought to be able to come down on these cases ? 
—He is not expected to be out every night. He is at 
work all day. We have only one inspector here, and his 
duties begin at 9 o'clock in the morning, and generally 
go on all day ; and unless there is something very ex- 
ceptional, we never have him on duty at night. 

3492. Is not it against the law that any child under 
eleven should trade in the streets at all, selling paper A, 
irrespective of the hour? — I don’t know. I cannot ten 
you that. In the notes that I took about the children, 
the street traders consists of small boys between the ages 
of eight and fourteen, and girls who sell onions, ' and 
other vegetables, and old clothes, &c. The girls range 
generally from ten to sixteen ; but from inquiries I find 
that the young girls whom you would be looking after 
would be assisting their older sisters. 

3493. The majority of these young girls in Cork, the 
police tell us, are employed with their mothers in the 
streets?— Either with their mothers or elder sisters; 
and then, as a rule, they ply their avocations during 
the day time, and they have nothing to do at night. 

3494. Do you see much evil for the child’s morals in 
selling papers and other tilings in the streets ? — I '.hink 
it is very bad for the little boys. 

3495. In what way ? — Gambling first and principally, 
and smoking. 

3495a. They spend some of their money in buying 
cigarettes, we are told ? — They do, to a large extent ; 
and this gambling is generally carried on in the bye- 
streets. Where my place of business is there is portion 
of the premises extends down by a by-street off the main 
street, and I can see from my windows these young fel- 
lows playing pitch-and-toss. 

3496. If they were not selling newspapers, what would 
they be doing — there is no employment for them in 
Cork?— They ought to Be at school. 

3497. The hour for selling the papers is after the 
school hour? — Some of these boys sell the morning 
PjjP ers - They sell these papers up to 12 o’clock in the 

3498. Very few are employed until the evening paper 
comes out? — Very few. 

3499. A nd that does not come out until 4 o’clock, an 
hour after school hours ? — At 4 o’clock the first edition 
comes out. 

3500. Then it ought not to interfere with their School 
attendance ?— It ought not, but it does, unfortunately. 

1 see the boys every day. 

^O. 1 - Are you aware that these children don’t go to 
Unfortunately, I am. I am a city magistrate, 

. these cases come frequently before me. 

have been told that there are a very large 
umber of children on the streets of Cork who are not 
ployed in street trading, who have nothing at all to 
™ fac t except stay about the streets ? — There are a 
■L f?? 11 ™, al) d they become a great nuisance, doing 
1 “mgs as breaking gas-lamps. 

®°n’t these children attend school? — Yes, a 
m • ai / e proportion; but still the number of sum- 
non-attendance would surprise you. 
thinr, * i think it better for a child to have no- 
g to do, and be in the streets^ or be in the streets 


selling newspapers ? — I think it better for a child to sell 
newspapers than to be idling. 

3505. You don’t think the fact of a child selling news- 
papers in the streets is liable to make that child a 
criminal?— I fancy not. 

3516. You think in fact there is less danger of his 
breaking the law than in the case of a child who is in 
the streets doing nothing?— I would sooner see the little 
lellows selling papers than doing nothing. 

3507. Their homes are not places where they can stay 
an-1 they must be in the streets, in fact?— Very often ■’ 
and very often they are sent out, to my knowledge, to 
try and earn a few pence which are very badly needed 
at home. 

3508. Do you know much about ihe Boys’ Brigade 
that has been started?— I don’t know much about it 
t J' 0U |I h 1 belong to a society that helped to start it— the 
at Vincent de Paul Society. 

3509. But it has done good?— It has done good. 

3510. It is a new thing in Cork?— It is. 

3511. Has it been taken up warmly by the people 
here ? — 1 es, among certain classes. 

- 5 1 2 ' , A f e tllere ma "y boys availing themselves of it? 
—i don t know the exact number ; but I fancy you will 
have evidence on that point from Father Bernard. I 
am informed he will be giving evidence, and I think you 
unll get valuable evidence from him. He is President 
of tile Brigade, and is a very useful member of society 
m Cork. J 

3513. Is there any Shelter for children provided by 
your Society ?— There was, but we had no necessity for it. 

o*14. It. was never availed of?— Only in the’ begin- 
ning for a very short time. We have very few cases of 
what, you would call downright cruelty here. It is 
more what you would call cases of neglect than anythin? 


3515. Have you any statistics as to the number of 
oases dealt with? — I can furnish you with the report. 
We have a meeting every year. 

3516. You have a report'?— Yes ; I will have pleasure 
m sending it in. 

3517. For what year is that made up to now?— We 
had no meeting this year, and the report submitted 
last year would be made up for 1900. I could, how- 
ever, get the figures for 1901 compiled for you. 

3518. It would be useful? — I will have great pleasure 
in sending them to you. 

3519. Do you think this Act for the prevention of 
cruelty to children is strong enough, or do you think 
that it requires amendment in any way?— f think it. 
seems to meet all the wants here. 

3520. You have one inspector here? — Yes. 

3521. Is that his sole duty? — Yes, altogether. He is 
paid by the London office. 

3522. You don’t think the system of badges for 
children selling in the streets would prevent them from 
selling? — I don’t think it would. 

3523. Do you think they would see any stigma in 
having to wear a badge? — I don’t think they would. 
Of course I have never asked the question nor thought 
about the matter of a badge before. 

3524. You would see nothing in a badge to be worn 
on the am or a belt, or something of that kind, that 
would deter the children from engaging in street trad- 
ing? — I think not. I think if there was a little dis- 
crimination exercised in the newspaper offices as regards, 
the boys that they would sell the papers to it would 
hava a very good effect, if it could be managed. 

3525. You think, they should see some badge or 
make some inquiry as regards the parents, or something 
of that kind? — Yes; but I suppose it would be very 
hard to expect that from them. 

3526. These children are very badly clothed? — As a 
rule they are. They are the children of needy parents 
as a rule. 

3527. Does your inspector ever interfere in such 
cases?— Well, in some cases where they have been out 
late at night, where the mother has been reported t« 
us, we have tried to stop it. 

3528. Do you find the magistrates support you — have 
the magistrates any difficulty about convicting ? — No ; 
they seem very anxious to assist us. We don’t press 
for penalties in our society. We try what warning 
will do and mild instruction. 

3529. You try to influence the parents? — Yes ; and 
we never prosecute except after laying full particulars 
of the case before the authorities in London. We 
don’t like bringing parents into court, and we have 
accomplished a large amount of good by expostulation 
and advice, and sometimes warning them what we 
would do if they did not mend their ways. 
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3530. But even so, the children are very poorly 

clothed ; you attribute that to the great poverty of 
the parents ? — Yes. _ , . _ . , T 

3531. There is a Police-Aided Clothing Society. Is 

not that doing good now? — It is doing a large amount 
of good. ,. 

3552. If that society had more funds at their dis- 
posal do you think "they could clothe the majority 
of these street-trading children? — I think so, and even 
as it is they are accomplishing a large amount of good. 
Some of my family are connected with it. They sur- 
prise me by telling me of the large amount of clothes 
thev are able to distribute. . 

3533. Don’t you think it would be demoralising to 
give these clothes without charging anything for it? — 
I would sooner they paid for it. 

3534. You think that these children who earn money 
could afford to pay something for their clothes ?— Yes, 
but very little. 

3536. They could afford to pay a small sum/— at 
should be something very small. . , 

3536. But even so, that would be preferable to givmg 
the clothes for nothing? — Certainly. 

3537. Do you know whether it is a condition of the 
issue of the clothes to these children that they should 
be kept in proper repair? — I don't know about the 
repair. I know they are to be kept from the pawn- 
office. 

3538. If the children were not allowed to trade in 
the streets in Cork there seems to be no other em- 
ployment open for them? — Unfortunately there is not, 
for "these very young children. 

3539. Are "there many children employed leaving 
papers at houses 'here from day to day? — I think very 
few. I think that is done principally by grown up 
people. 

■ 3540. In Dublin it is done by children, but these 
children are in the employment of tire news agents, 
and are not trading for themselves in the streets? — 
Here the papers are generally distributed by some 
respectable huxter in the neighbourhood. 

3541. Do you think if the law were made the same 
here in Cork as in Liverpool, that is to say, if there 
were a power of making regulations, the regulations 
to be made by the local authority, the Corporation, 
and to be carried out by the police, do you think there 
would be any difficulty in working them? — I think 
there would be no difficulty in carrying them out. 
The School Attendance Committee have done a lot of 
good since they came into operation here in Cork. 

3542. Have you any idea whether there is a very 
large number of children who ought to go to school 
and don't ? — Not a very large number ; but still the 
number is too large. I have not the figures, but you 
will get them from the School Attendance Committee. 

3543. You are not a member of the Committee? — 

The Witness 


No ; but one of the officers is in attendance here *nd 
lie can get you any information that is required. 

3544. Mr. Bagwell.— D o you think the “ cruelty 
man,” as they call him here, exercises a salutarv 
terror over the people; do you think that the fact of 
there being such a man prevents abuses?— I think he 
exercises a very healthy influence wherever his pre- 
sence is seen. 

3545. You think the mere fact of there being such 
a person has got a good effect? — A wonderful effect. 

3546. As a rule do these lads who sell papers live 
near the centre of the town? — Yes, and they have not 
far to go to get home. 

3547. Chaikmax. — T hat would make it all the more 
easy for them, in case a system of badges were intro- 
duced, to give up the badges every evening in some 
central place, and come in for them next morning, and 
pay a penny towards their clothes? — Yes. 

3548. There would be no hardship in Cork in their 
doing that? — No, I think not. One or two that I spoke 
to about this street trading did not think there was 
any necessity for regulations in Cork at all. One 
reason they give is that owing to the comparatively 
restricted area of operations of the little fellows in 
Cork, and the absence of temptations of various kinds 
which beset street-trading children in large centres 
like Dublin and Liverpool. 

3449. Still we went through the regulations with you 
and you approved of them ? — Yes. I am just now 
giving you an opinion that was given me on the subject 
for what it may be worth. 

3550. Does your officer ever come across a case of 
cruelty to children in the way of employment by 
people or by the parents — in the case of children 
between eleven anld fourteen, that is any work injurious 
to their health or unsuitable for them in such a wav 
that it would be cruel? — No; we don’t come across 
cases of that kind at all. 

3551. For instance, carrying heavy burdens or en- 
gaging in unhealthy occupations, or occupations pre- 
judicial to their physical development? — No ; we have 
not in my experience come across any case of that 
kind. 

3552. Mr. Mulhall. — You have mentioned the case 
of children who are forced to ply their trade by their 
parents? — Yes. 

3553. Are there many such cases ? — Not many. 

3554. In other words, cases where there is no neces- 
sity whatever for the children to trade except the 
desire of the parents to get them to earn money?— I 
just remember one or two cases in which there were 
drunken parents. I think it was the mother who 
drove the children out to sell papers. It was brought 
under my notice, and we sent our inspector for several 
nights to try to catoli these little children and follow 
them home, but the moment the inspector was seen 
they doubled off and we were baulked. 

then withdrew. 


Head 
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Head Constable Hughes, Boyal 

3555. Chairhau. — Y ou represent the Police-Aided 
Children's Clothing Society?— I represent the police. 

3556. You represent the Clothing Society particu- 
larly, don’t you? — We have been asked here in our 
official capacity as police to give evidence. 

3567. I thought you came forward as representing the 
Society? — No. 

3558. What is your connection with that?— Our con- 
nection is in all cases where application is made by 
parents of children to have clothing supplied to them 
the application is sent by the Secretary to the police 
of the different sub-districts of the city, an!d before 
clothing is supplied to the children the police make 
searching inquiry to find out whether it is a real 
Iona fide case. That is the duty of the police in these 
cases. In some instances, where the police find it 
themselves, they make a report ; but, as a rule, with 
the consent of the Society, the police, as a rule let 
the persons make application themselves. It is ’con- 
sidered better. 

3559. Does the Society only assist in deserving cases ? 
—It only assists in deserving cases in which it con- 
siders it necessary to supply the clothes. Of course if 
the parent happens to be drunken, that is no reason 
they say, why the child should suffer, and why it 
should not be supplied with clothes. 

3560. What is the police inquiry for then?— To. in- 
quire into the circumstances of the parent, and whether 
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they consider it a proper case that clothing Should be 
supplied for. 

356L If the police find that it is owing to the 
demoralisation of the parent from drink that the child 
is so badly clothed, would they report that as a case 
for the issue of clothing? — Yes, the clothing would be 
supplied. The police state the facts to them, but the 
Secretary told me over and over again that the children 
are not to be allowed to be neglected, even if the 
parent does happen to be drunk. 

3562. Some of the worst clothed children are the 
children of parents who are probably demoralised?— 
Yes ; but, of course, we have found in a great many of 
the cases in which I was personally engaged myself 
that the parent was out of work, or might happen to 
be laid up sick for a considerable time, and having a 
large family they might, consequently, be unable to 
supply them with proper clothing, and that, as a 
result, the children would be unable to attend school 

3563. Do you think that there are many cases of 
destitution largely due to drunkenness? — I do, a lot-. 

3564. In these cases the children are so badly clad 
that they are not able to attend school? — Yes; they 
are not able to attend school. 

3565. Are the parents prosecuted? — They are prose- 
cuted for drunkenness. 

3666. Are they prosecuted by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children ?— We only prosecute 
them when we find them so badly clad as to constitute 
an offence of cruelty by exposure. 
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3567. Do you .think that most of these street-trading 
children who’ sell papers are sufficiently clad ?— They are 
fairly well clad, but a good many of them often have 
no boots. 

5568 . There are some of them who appear very 
ragged?— They are, and, of course, I have no doubt if 
there was some regulation whereby they would be 
properly clad that steps would be taken to have them 
clald. 

3569. Is not there some means of bringing parents 
to a sense of their duty ; cannot you come down on 
the parents more ? — iWe could not under the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act unless we could prove it 
was a case of cruelty not having them properly dressed. 

3570. If a child is sent out to trade in the streets 
and is not sufficiently clad, is not that a case of 
cruelty in winter ? — Yes. 

3571. Would the police interfere in that case? — They 
do. 

3572. Have you had many cases ?— Yes ; but I can- 
not exactly say whether they were street-trading children 
or not. We have had many cases of parents being lined 
for having their children not properly clad, and thus ex- 
posed in a manner calculated bo cause them unnecessary 
suffering. 

3573. What is your opinion as to the hours of trad- 
ing in the streets — for selling papers?— My opinion 
would be we should not have any child under eleven 
trading, and that for boys between eleven and fourteen 
the hours should be eight o’clock in the winter and 
nine o'clock in the summer. 


3574. Would that interfere in any way, do you think, 
with the sale of the paper? — I think not. Then for 
boys over fourteen and under sixteen I would say nine 
o’clock in winter and ten in summer ; and I would 
make provision that in case of any special edition of 
the paper — it might occur once in the year or once in 
six months, as tlxe case might be — they, should get 
leave to be out at a later hour. The reason I say that 
I would not curtail them to any particular time is, in 
my opinion, the street-trading children of Cork are 
better off, they are more independent in their ways, 
they are more honest, and they have better health than 
the non-street-trading children. When they are out 
trading they are away from the unhealthy atmosphere 
of the locality in which they live ; they are away from 
drunkenness and foul language, and everything else, 
and we find among street-trading children there is 
almost no dishonesty, anld I think they should not be 
curtailed too tightly, because there are thousands of 
other children who are not trading and the police have 
no control over them. 


These children who are not trading, you say 
there are thousands of them — you mean that there are 
a very large number ? — I should say there are a 
thousand of them, because, as far as I can gather, 
there are only a couple of hundred or less of stxeet- 
tradmg children in the city. 

3576. Then there are large numbers in the streets 
omg nothing ?— Consequently there are large numbers ; 
nd we find that the street-trading children are more 
onest and independent, and are fetter in morals and 


,577. There is not a larger percentage of crime amonc 
■w™ ers °^ ers 7 — There would be less. 

, 5' *°" sa y there is less crime?— I say there is less, 
the d obber children go to school?— I believe 


®.° y° u think that the street-trading cliildre 
cerween eleven and fourteen attend school ?— I feliev 
Xni Pe I “i 1 *’ of them * re defaulters in attendin 
wnnlfl’m ?i : ' cour , se , the fact of their street tradin 

sale nf ^ bera defaulters, although the hours fc 
attends* P a P er .wouid not interfere with their schor 
There are about 119 of those boys sellin 
wouM ’ - tbe r tlme during which they sell the pap *i 

and if , lnter t® re "dth their attendance at school 
ihev u UTS 1 mentioned were adopted for tradin 
well ** bave Plenty of time to do their exercise a 

un?pr^'oiT^ ere a , r ,® a very l ar 8 e number of these childre 1 
are ver v ™ SeUl ££ P a Pers?-I don’t know that tlier 

are SSL are Very smaU boys ; but the 
. “an they may appear. 

to ^ trad ° U w ?^ld not allow any child under eleve: 
would fa. cluld under eleven were to trade i 

a 06 mating an Act of Parliament. 


3583. What becomes of these children when they grow 
up — do they go into the army ? — A good many of them 
ao. The rest become labouring men. 

3584. What becomes of these other children you were 
speaking of who are not now trading in the streets — do 
they get situations ?— A good many of them join the 
army, others get positions as servants, and a good many 
of them, when they get past the age of sixteen or 
eighteen, turn out drunkards. 

3585. Do you mean to say that these children — except 
the few who are selling papers — live on until they are 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, and then go into the 
army? — I really don’t know what they do. 

3586. Have you followed up the careers of any of 
these street traders? Do they turn out well? — I made 
inquiry, and find, as a rule, that the street-trading 
children grow up more honest, and more inclined to 
earn their bread, than others who are not street-trading 
children. 

3587. Are there many children in private employ- 
ment in Cork — is there much for them to do ? — 
There are not veij many, indeed. There are only 
about thirty little feys employed as messengers. There 
are a great many large boys employed as messengers 
through the city ; but not many small ones. The large 
boys would be from seventeen to nineteen years of 
age, and they would be employed as messengers deliver- 
ing parcels, driving vans, and doing similar work. 

3588. Are there any factories in Cork where children 
are employed ? — I don’t think there are. Probably the 
School Attendance officer would know where a lot of 
these children are employed. He visits all the schools, 
and I expect he will be able to tell you where a good 
many of them are employed. 

3589. If there was a power of regulating street trad- 
ing, do you think a badge would be a useful thing to 
have ? — Well, I don’t know. I don’t approve very much 
of a badge. 

3590. What objection do you see to it? — I think it 
would be a kind of lowering of the position of the person 
who was trading. 

3591. Do you see any objection to requiring them to 
wear that — that is the Liverpool badge (produced)? — 

I don’t see that there would be any objection to it; 
felt the most of these children are known to the police 
that are on duty, and I think if the names were regis- 
tered with the local authority, and the name and ad- 
dress of every child so registered were given to the 
police, that that would be sufficient. 

3592. The only reason you object to it is because 
the police have so much local knowledge that they know 
every child by appearance? — I don’t see the necessity 
for singling out too much the children who are trading, 
because I consider that the children who are trading 
are the best class of children in the city. 

3593. Are there not children now employed who wear 
a badge or uniform — there is nothing derogatory, for 
instance, in the badge of the telegraph boy?— I don’t 
say there would be anything derogatory in it ; the only 
thing is, I don’t see that there is any necessity for it. 

3594. Don’t you think it would be a help to the 
police? — It would be a help to the police, no doubt 
about it, in order to bring them up, if we found they 
were breaking the regulations. Of course, it should be 
an offence if the badges were given to somebody else — 
if they were worn by someone not registered by the 
lccal authority. 

3595. Anybody lending his badge to another would 
forfeit it — that is one of the Liverpool regulations ? — 
Yes ; and would it be intended to impose any penalty 
for a breach of those regulations? 

3596. A child would forfeit his badge, or it would 
be suspended, and without the badge he could not trade 
at all? — I think that would work very well— if they 
would only be suspended from trading. 

3597. If there was a continuation of the offence he 
might be sent to an Industrial School. These would be 
the penalties ?— There is another class who offend very 
much. Of course, the law of obstruction deals with 
them, or, at least, we have to deal with them as well as 
we can ; but I should like some regulation made to 
have it an offence, even if they do not actually obstruct. 
There are a number of young girls — about twenty-five — 
who are selling onions and flowers at certain times of 
the year. They are most insistent in importuning, 
running up against everyone, wanting them to buy, 
and in many instances obstructing the street, and we 
have had them prosecuted over and over again. Of 
course, the magistrates put on a very small penalty. 
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3598. These are offences that the badge system would 
provide against, because, in a case of that kind, the 
badge would be suspended. That is one of the Liver- 
pool regulations ?— Yes ; I should like that. 


3599. Mr. Bagwell. — These girls, or a great ma 
of them, are with their mothers ? — Yes ; the moth 
are "at the same thing ; but the children are more 
sistent than the mothers — they are more reckless. ^ r * 


The Witness then withdrew. 


"Rev. Father 
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3600. Chairman. — Father Bernard, is there any state- 
ment which you have prepared, and which you would 
wish to read for us ?— Yes. First, with regard to .the 
time of sale affecting Cork, it is different from Dublin 
and Liverpool ; and, in the next place I wish to offer 
some practical suggestions, with your permission. In 
the first place, street trading by children, in Cork, is 
almost entirely confined to boy vendors of newspapers. 
Rot aware of any girl vending newspapers in the streets. 
Some few girls sell onions. 

(2.) About 130 boys regularly engaged selling papers ; 
majority of these boys are over school-going age. Some 
are as young as nine years. 

(3.) With very few exceptions boys under twelve years 
are in attendance at school up to 3 o’clock. 

(4.) School hours are not interfered with by sale of 
papers, as very few younger boys undertake the sale of 
the morning papers. 

(5.) There are not more than five or six really incor- 
rigible boys, and these are about fourteen years. 

(6.) The parents of most of the street- vending boys 
are either dead, or are quay labourers, coal porters, or 
in other precarious occupations. In two or three cases 
the fathers have deserted the children. 

(7.) The majority of the boys are fairly well clothed ; 
but the most of them do not wear boots, and have no 
extra protection on wet or cold nights. 

(8.) The greater number remain in the streets from 
about 4 p.m. till 10 o'clock. Those who are not under 
parental supervision, and are inclined to wildness, re- 
main in the streets up to 11 o’clock, and after it if they 
have not disposed of their papers. 

(9.) During summer some of the boys remain out at 
night ; but this is exceptional, and could be stopped 
by a police caution. 

(10.) The parents are largely to blame for allowing 
the boys to sleep out, or “ flag it ” as the lads term it. 

(11.) From a fairly exhaustive inquiry amongst the 
boys themselves, it has been ascertained that the 
younger lot can earn from 4d. to 6 d. profit each evening. 
The elder boys often make as much as Is. 6 d. a night. 
The income depends on the character of the news, and 
the boys readily appreciate this fact. 

(12.) In no other employment for boys of the same 
age, in Cork, could so much be earned ; the health of 
the boys is not interfered with by remaining in .the 
open air ; some of them indulge largely in cigarettes ; 
some are constitutionally weak, and a few are cripples. 

(13.) Three or four, rainging in age from fifteen to 
seventeen years, are unable to read or write, owing to 
persistent absence from school, day and night. 

(14.) When a boy reaches the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, generally he discards newspaper vending, 
and passes on to the occupation of a porter, truck-man, 
or labourer. Many join the militia for the sake of the 
bounty. This latter step is very detrimental to chances 
of boys finding steady employment. When training is 
up the bounty is drunk, and the generosity of friends 
is depended on by the youths to carry them through. 
There are several worthless fellows lounging about their 
former haunts, after spending the prescribed period in 
the militia. 

(15.) Very few join the regular army. 

(16.) The sale of papers on Sunday mornings brings 
the boys into the streets as early as 7 o’clock. Many of 
the Sunday vendors are negligent attending Mass, which 
would not occur if the sale of Sunday papers was pro- 
hibited before 10 o’clock. 

(17.) The newspaper-selling life is, of course, very 
precarious, and boys who have no parents, or any one 
to take care of them, or who have a hard struggle for 
life, have no hesitation in soliciting pence for “ stock.’ 

(18.) The average boy is truthful and honest; but 
one or two have been suspected of dishonesty, and one, 
at least, within the last few years, has been sentenced 
to a Reformatory for the larceny of boots. 

(19.) In several cases respectable boys, who have been 
taken up by friends, have found good employment as 
messenegera and labourers. 

(20.) With so much spare time on their hands, and 
with little or no supervision, boys are apt to become 


indolent ; but if a dozen Industrial Schools were started 
(where beys would be enabled to earn a few shillings a 
week) it may have the effect of attracting them into a 
better life, and of ascertaining really deserving and 
intelligent boys, and providing useful occupation for 

(21.) The Liverpool regulations could scarcely be 
made to apply in their entirety to Cork. The Cork 
street traders are, as a body, a superior lot of boys to 
their brothers of Dublin. The pernicious atmosphere 
of the lanes in Cork cannot be as bad as that of the 
Liverpool or Dublin slums. Many of the boys in Cork 
could be made useful and intelligent citizens, if pro- 
perly handled. Many of them are members of the 
Boys’ Brigade, where they are instructed in religious 
and secular matters. The licensing of boys under four- 
teen may have a wholesome effect, and the punishment 
of parents for downright negligence would be useful- 
but it would be scarcely proper to commit boys of tender 
years for breaking regulations, as regards length of 
hours, &c., when, in a great many cases, drunken 
parents drive them from home, or terrorise them to 
such an extent, that home has no attractions for them. 

(22.) Some system by which children of school-going 
ages would be subject to discipline, and free to earn an 
honest penny, would be best for all concerned. 

Then there are a few suggestions, which seem to me to 
be practicable. I would approve, as far as I can see, 
of the licensing system, but I would suggest, in giving 
a licence to a' boy, that before he got it he should have 
an approbation from the priest of his parish, stating 
that he is worthy of it ; and that should be got when 
the licence is needed, which, of course, would be every 
year. I would limit the age from twelve to fifteen, for 
this reason. Fourteen is the maximum according to the 
Liverpool regulations. A boy of fourteen, as a rule, is 
not taken up quickly by a merchant or master, because 
he thinks the boy is of too tender years. The difference 
between fourteen and fifteen is only a year; still it 
counts very much in the estimation of our people here. 
That is why I say from twelve to fifteen. I should ad- 
vocate a distinctive badge for school children, and limit 
the ages of children of between eleven and fourteen to 
9 o’clock at night ; but boys over fourteen, to sixteen or 
seventeen, I should allow to remain trading, provided 
they had got the licence, to 10 o’clock at night. With 
regard to Sunday trading, if it could be abolished alto- 
gether I would be very much in favour of it ; but if it 
could not be abolished' altogether, I would certainly _be 
inclined not to permit them to begin to sell until 10.30, 
because, to my own positive knowledge, very many of 
them lose Divine Service altogether. 95 per cent, of the 
boys are Catholics, and it has just come to my knowledge 
that many of them lost Mass owing to their being out 
early in the morning ; so I would certainly limit them 
to 10.30. All the Catholic boys, especially those not at- 
tending school, I should advise may be made members 
of some Boys’ Brigade, for this reason, that if they are 
present at roll call on at least three nights in the week, 
they would be under close supervision, and we should 
be all able to see their home circumstances. They 
would also have the benefit of a recreation hall, and the 
use of a savings’ bank attached to the Brigade, and 
they will get: all the spiritual instruction that will be 
necessary, together with secular knowledge, as far as 
will be fitted for them. Some of them are so very poor 
that they are very badly clad, and as they would be ex- 
posed to the weather at all times, I should recommend 
that when a new licence is being issued, the boys be 
supplied with ah outfit; but I would not give anything 
for nothing. I may mention by way of digression, t 
have about from 500 to 600 who have -joined the Boys 
Brigade. I intend in a very short time to turn the hau 
into a Boys’ Home. I would like not to be misunder- 
stood as to this. I am perfectly alive to the fact ms 
boys should not be taken from the supervision of the 
parents, except in cases where it has been proven n 
the parents are not able to take care of them, ° W1J1 S. 
drunken habits and other drawbacks ; but, spea l g 
generally, I would not take them from the supervis 
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of their parents, and' though I intend having a Home 
for boys here, where they could get a night's lodging 
and breakfast, I intend they should pay something to- 
wards it, and I should only bring in there the boys that 
have no homes, or who may be said to have no homes, 
because the parents, owing to drunkenness and other 
causes, are utterly unfit to take charge of them. That 
is the distinction I would make with regard to them. 
In dealing with offences, instead of bringing them to a 
police court, and instead of bringing them to a police 
•court for the licences of badges, I would rather have an 
inspector, or inspectors, for the detection of offences, 
and have a penalty imposed by the School Attendance 
Committee. The reason I say that is, I find that when 
a boy is brought to the police court, it has a bad influ- 
ence on him ; it has a sort of demoralising effect, and 
I would like to take them away from the atmosphere of 
prison, as far as possible. If you could do that, and 
bring them under some body such as the School Attend- 
ance Committee, for example, it would be desirable. 
Then I would not go in for the Truant Homes that 
have been spoken of in other places, but would much 
prefer Day Industrial Schools, because in those they 
would be less taken from the supervision of the parents 
— they would be only away for the day. There is one 
thing I would suggest. We are very much at a dis- 
advantage here, as compared with Belfast or Liverpool. 
We have no factories, and we have absolutely no em- 
ployment for the young. If they are taken from the 
streets they are taken from earning money that may be 
of service to the parents, because they sometimes earn 
10s. a week. I am free to admit that very often they 
play pitch-and-toss. They have told me that they have 
been playing pitch-and-toss until 11 o’clock at night 
under a gas-lamp ; and then the young fellows who had 
lost their money would be afraid to go home without it. 
If they went home without it they would be kept out 
on the streets, and, therefore, many of them have had to 
sleep in the hall-ways. Therefore they are brought up 
to see things at night time that I need not tell gentle- 
men of your experience what that may be for them. 
What I would suggest would be, if we could open some 
few technical schools for them at night where they would 
be taught some employment— some trade or other— be- 
cause if we curtail their time in the street, they must 
get something to do, and I don’t see any other way out 
of the difficulty ; but in addition to these Technical 
Schools where they would be taught trades, I would also 
suggest that it should be made compulsory on those 
who did not go to a day school to go to a night school. 
The National Board could be more magnanimous in 
this respect. For instance, we have teachers for them, 
bat the National Board could give us classified teachers 
for night schools, just as they have classified teachers * 
for day schools. It may be said : 11 Could not the 
teachers for the day schools go to the night schools”? 
They could, but they are tired after their day, and they 
are opposed to it. If you get a teacher of their great 
experience he is not. classified. The National Board 
would confer a great boon by giving us classified teachers 
tor these night schools. They could be more generous 
with regard to giving us the means of making what they 
call capitation grants for night schools. According to . 
iter rules, a night school, once it is approved by them,- 
m order to entitle them to a yearly grant, would 'have 
devote two full hours on three consecutive nights of 
ne week ; that would be six hours in the. week. When 
i ou b * ln g. ln a boy from the street at nfght, and you 
lave to give him religious instruction and drill, you 
annot possibly, practically speaking, devote the two 
nours on each evening like that. I wrote to the National 
saying that if they would only permit those 


Board, 


* B° brs to Be spread over the week, we would be re- 
Jmfij l’ • ancl wou ld guarantee to them that the boys 
. • , “e instructed one hour each night for six nights, 
, w °uld amount in the aggregate to the six hours 
: I™ 1 ' T1 >ey wrote back sympathetically, but that 
A™' ^ey said they could not change the rules. 
„ . “** . ru l e we might as well have no capitation 

bit y° u have only two hours to cram in a 

hoWi— y0U cannot get them to settle down to two 
Odo i, • amin g— boys with no religious instruction. 

e ■ no Tr you could manage very well, 
antf^ Chairman. — I think that is a very interesting 
statement. As regards the selling of news- 
teen • W * ew °* C ie Boys, you say, are under four- 
nauerc' at . 1S ’ °* • t * le B°ys who are engaged in selling 
' According to the police returns there are 
the m r se T®o ? — I must have made a mistake. I think 
jM anw ftJprity js what I meant, because I know there are 
“■any of them. 


3602. It so happens that the majority are under four- 
teen. There are seventy-seven boys under fourteen and 
thirty-seven over fourteen according to the police re- 
turns ; you cannot say that these are accurate ? — I dare 
say. 

3603. There are 114 boys altogether engaged in selling 
newspapers — seventy-seven under fourteen, and thirty- 
seven over fourteen, from fourteen to sixteen. Then 
there are other classes of boys. They put down eight 
boys under fourteen engaged in the carriage of luggage, 
and seven boys over fourteen ; and then there are twelve 
boys as messengers who are under fourteen, and twenty 
who are over fourteen?— As far as I could learn, the 
majority of the boys were over school-going age. 

3604. I notice myself that there seems to be a con- 
siderable number of very young children selling papers 
in the streets? — There are a good number. 

3605. As regards the age, you would fix the age at 
from twelve to fifteen ?— Yes. 

3606. Eleven to fourteen is the present age in Liver- 
pool, and they propose to extend it from eleven to six- 
teen: why do you say twelve as the minimum age?— A 
boy of eleven is of very, very tender years. I should be 
more inclined to go to the sixteen than to change from 
twelve to eleven. A boy of eleven, speaking generally, 
has scarcely got out of childhood ; and before a boy goes 
to the hardy life of the street, I should like him to have 
one year more. 

3607. From eleven to fourteen years of age has been 
already fixed in two or three Acts of Parliament deal- 
ing with children. I suppose that was why they adopted 
these ages in Liverpool. "We had evidence in Dublin 
and elsewhere that eleven was a reasonable age to fix 
as the minimum limit, and unless you see very strong 
objections to this, I would like to know if you would 
agree with it?— That did not strike me before. 

3608. One of the reasons against fixing on twelve as 
the age is you may be keeping some children from earn- 
ing money whose earnings would be absolutely necessary 
for the support of their mother, for instance? — I ap- 
prehend that ; but after all there are very few children 
here to whom that would apply. I could understand 
that in Belfast and Liverpool more than here. There 
are very few, if any, here that are only eleven years of 
age. They are looked upon as mere children here. 1 f 
we had factories, they could be half-timers, but unfor- 
tunately we have not that here. 

3609. Outside the street trading for children, there is 
very little occupation for them? — As far as I know, 
there is nothing at all. 

3610. We were told here to-day that there are a very 
large number of children in the streets who are doing 
nothing : that there are 140 or 150 children earning 
money, and 1,000 children loafing about doing nothings 
— They have got nothing to do. 

3611. There is no employment for them ? — There is no 
employment at all. Our city is to small for that. We 
have got a number of our Brigade who will be con- 
nected with the Exhibition ; and that is only just an ex- 
ceptional thing with us, and when" the Exhibition is 
over they will be thrown on their own resources again. 

3612. With regard to your Homes, which you spoke 
about, how do you get money for those ?— We get volun- 
tary subscriptions from friends. 

3613. There is no power from the Corporation to 
subscribe? — They have not subscribed, and I don’t be- 
lieve that they have any power to do so. • 

3614. They have no power, as a matter of fact. Do 
you think it would be a desirable thing if an Act of 
Parliament were passed dealing with this subject, to 
have a provision that the Councils should have power 
to subscribe to Homes ? — Undoubtedly, because it would 
);ive you a security towards the maintenance of the 
Homes. That Home will cost me £300 or £400 a year 
to run it. and I have no means except to trust to the 
generosity of people for it. 

3615. Do you think that if the’ Corporation of Cork 
had the power they would exercise it?-— I am perfectly 
sure they would. First of all they see the necessity of 
Homes like that, because they give me great encourage- 
ment, as far as personal help goes ; but as a body, not 
having legal power, they do not contribute ; but I am 
certain if they had power they would be most happy to 
exercise it, because they hold it to be one of the greatest 
charities of the present time. 

3616. At present no children sleep in your Homes? — 
Not at present, but- we intend later on. 

3617. We visited in Dublin the other day the Catho- 
lic Boys’ Home, in Abbey-street, which is a very good 
institution indeed, and they have a number of children 
sleeping there, and they find employment for them ; 
something on those lines you mean to establish? — Yes ; 
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May 13, 1902. but 0 { course there is always the drawback here that the 
R ,,. ^TT. town is so small that do my very best I shall not be able 

Bernard. to provide work for them. The only way would be if 

the Government could only give them some means of 
earning a livelihood by trades — that is the only way I 
can see out of it— to open up some sources of employ- 
ment for them. 

3618. Suppose you had this Home started as sug- 
gested, it would be open to these newspaper boys, as 
well as to others ? — Yes ; at present it is the same. They 
join it as well as the others. Of course, if we had 
means we could make it more effective. 

3619. The boys in the Catholic Boys’ Home in Dublin 
have to pay ? — Yes ; Id. a night, and Id. for breakfast ; 
and that is the plan that I intend to go on. 

3620. Boys who are not living in the Home can get 
tea and bread by paying Id. ? — Yes. 

3621. You propose to work on similar lines ? — On the 
same lines, if I can arrange it. 

3622. Yon have no such thing at present? — We have 
what we call Id. dinners, but they only touch the fringe 
of the difficulty. A number of ladies in Cork look after 
it, but it is very limited. What I mean is, if we had 
500 boys coming to my Hall, they would come regularly 
to breakfast, whereas in the case of these boys going to the 
other places, there is no settled number. 

3623. With regard to the Boys’ Brigade, that is only 
recently started in Cork ? — About five months. 

3624. You are the President? — I am President. 

3625. Has it met with success so far? — Beyond all 
anticipations. 

3626. Do 1 understand you to say you wish it made a 
compulsory thing on the boys to join the Brigade? — I 
should wish it, indeed. 

3627. They should be compelled by law to become 
members of the Boys’ Brigade? — I don’t see any other 
way of compelling them. We offer every inducement 
at present. We have bands, and marching out, and 
that sort of thing. Still it would be more consistent ; 
we would have greater power over them ; we would 
know their home surroundings and all that better, and 
we would have them more in hand. 

3628. But don’t yon find at present they are willing 
enough to join? — Yes; but the difficulty is to keep up 
the number. If we have a tea party, or a play, we will 
have 500 willing to come. They will come one or two 
nights, cr sometimes three and four nights, and then tire 
attendance gets slack. 

3629. Do they take an interest in the marching and 
drilling?— Being so recently established, I have not yet 
succeeded in bringing them out to march. We are only 
just beginning, and the bands are learning to play. It 
will be a great source of attraction ; but we know how 
very changeable their disposition is, and I should be 
very glad if there was some compulsion to make them 
join it. 

3630. As regards Sunday trading, you would like to 
see it put down altogether ?— Yes. 

3631. What does it consist of? — Selling newspapers. 

3632. Are they Dublin papers ?— Dublin papers. 

3633. Is there any local paper sold on Sunday?— I 
think not. 

3634. There is no local paper published ?— There is 
no local paper published on Sunday. 

3635. So it is altogether confined to papers that come 
down by train from Dublin ?— Yes, as far as I know. 

3636. As regards the badge for these children, do you 

see any difficulty about requiring them to wear a badge? 
—I should prefer to have a badge. It would be a dis- 
tinctive mark, and they would be much more easilv re- 
cognised. J 

3637. You know the Liverpool badge (produced). It 
shows the children who are exempt from school attend- 
ance and those who have to put in a school attendance? 

S ” rSelf ' 1 thi ” k ' ““ bad *“ of 

3638. On the arm ?— Yes. 

3639 Mr. Bagwell -T hey would have to be very 
— Yes ’ beCaUSe otherwise the boys would destroy them ? 

bo^V^r^.-Wlth that badge is issued to each 
16 httle b 0 ^ of instructions. 

These instructions forbid them to beg, to go into public- 
houses, theatres or music-halls to sell anything ; to an - 
noy people m the streets by getting into their way or 
shouting selling any indecent book, picture, or photo- 
graph; drawing or writing anything indecent ; using 
bad language; playing football or other games in the 
agree thoroughly with these. 

sSfir “ in ‘‘ vom “ f Ba ^ 


3642. You prefer them to what are called 

Schools ?-Yes. a iruant 

3643. How are you to secure that the child who is 
truant and stays away from the ordinary school will a 
to the Day Industrial School?— With regard to’ those § T 
have made inquiry, and have ascertained that there are 
very, very few here who would be classed at all in tl 
truant system. 

3644. There are two kinds of truants— those who are 
truants from their own disposition, and those who are 
truants because their parents won’t send them to school? 
—I don’t think that that has much application here at 


3645. Are there not a large number of children here 

who don’t attend school?— I would not call them 
truants 

Truant, as I understand it, is a child who ought to 
be at school and is not. 

Mr. Bagwell. — It is a technical term for wilful ab- 
sence from school. 

3646. Chairman.— Between the school ages of six and 
fourteen ?— But is not there a law commanding them to 
go to school? 

3647. Yes ; but these children don’t go to school They 
are what we call truants. They don’t attend school and 
we want to see will the Day Industrial School be effec- 
tive m stopping their truancy?— The reason I prefer it 
is that the Truant School would take them from the 
supervision of their parents. Certainly in principle I 
would be opposed to that ; whereas in the case of the 
Day Industrial School they would be obliged to attend 
and they could go home at night, so that they would not 
be separated from their parent’s supervision very long. 

3648. A Truant School would be very much like an 
ordinary Industrial School, which does take awav the 
children from the parents ?— That is the point. 

3649. But the Truant School would only keep them 
for a short time. The discipline is very strict, and 
they are glad io get out of it, and are very glad to 
conform to the requirements of the Education Act, so 
as not to get back there again ?— But if an Industrial 
, chool were carried out in the same way would it not 
have the same effect? 

3650. The Day Industrial School? — Yes. 


3651. If the child gets home every evening how are 
you to secure that he will come back to the Day 
Industrial School next .morning, if he won’t go to the 
ordinary elementary school ?— But, on the other hand, 
you could take away his badge. 


3652. But you are not dealing solely with street- 
trading children. Can you suggest any means by which 
this child will be brought to the Day Industrial 
School next day unless you send an officer, and that 
would be impracticable. There is, of course, this 
inducement to a child to go to the Industrial School, 
that lie gets fed, and if lie does not go to school most 
likely he will not have his breakfast ?— That is an in- 
ducement ; but I don’t see what way you would have of 
making lnm go to the Day Industrial School unless 
j°™ eone > the parent, or some neighbour, would bring 

3653. There would be this further control, if he 
cioes not go to the Day Industrial School he would be 

40 h* ? ent t0 a Residential Industrial School ?- 
L hat would be a great means of inducing him to go, 
I should say. 

^° u ^ink that would induce him to go ?— I do. 
Xhe threat of that would be an inducement to him to 
go to school. 


36K. If there were Day Industrial Schools estab- 
lished in Cork do you think there are sufficient num- 
C ^i 1< ! ren for them *—I should think there are. 

0006 . Children of under fourteen who ought to he 
at school ? — I am afraid there are many of them who 
do not. 

3657. You think there would be plenty of children 
here to supply the Day Industrial Schools?— I should 
say so, if it is well worked. 

3658. Do you see any danger of the Day Industrial 
Schools interfering with the ordinary Industrial 
« * as .’ tre 'have them at present?— I don’t see 
that there is at all. They would take a class of boys 
that would not interfere with the ordinary Industrial 
Schools at all. 


ocaj. ihe Day Industrial School is intended to deal 
mainly with a class of children who are truants from 
the ordinary schools ?— Exactly. 

3660. These are not proper children for ordinary 
Industrial Schools at all ?— Exactly. 
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3661 Therefore each school has its oira functions to 
/Hsrharce and the one would not interfere with the 
other I— That is what X think 

3662. As regards these chi-dren street trading, are 
th er the children of very poor parents?— As a rule they 
are Some of the parents are not exactly the poorest 
in the sense in which I would understand it. 

3663. You know the homes I suppose ; you are 
familiar with them?— I know the homes as a rule. 
i great many of the boys are children of drunken 
parents, and," of course, we know what these homes 
are. There are a great number of them also belonging 
to poor families working hard, and for whom the 
money that they get would be a great, acquisition. 
There are a great many honest parents who don’t mis- 
spend the money that they get from the children. 

3664. Do you think that this work of selling news- 
papers in the streets unfits the child for learning in 
the school at all ; if the child goes to school from 10 
to 3 o’clock, and then sells papers in the streets 
until 10 o’clock at night, is that work that would 
unfit him for the school next day? — I don’t think it 
would. Under the circumstances I think it is the best 
that could be done. You cannot expect them to be the 
same as those who have all their time for it, but, at 
the same time, I don’t see thateit is incompatible. 

3655. Is there any very early morning work in 
Cork for children?— No ; the papers are the only 
thing. They begin about 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing or not so early. 

3666. Do children go about delivering milk in the 
morning? — No ; it is not the custom. 

3667. There is practically no factory work ?— Practi- 
cally no factory work. 

3668. Axe there any factories in Cork? — There is one 
factory, but they have no children there. They are 
rather adults. Of course there are two factories out- 
side the city, but they are all adults employed there. 

3669. As regards the clothing of these children, 
many of them are very poorly clad? — 'Many of them 
are poorly clad. 

3670. Do you think they suffer in their health from 
that? — I really don’t think they do. The want of 
boots for their feet I regard as more dangerous than the 
want of clothing. 

3671. They are accustomed to it so m-uch that it does 
them no harm ? — Yes. 

3672. Do you think street trading very bad for the 
morals of children? — lAs girls are not here, I don’t 
think it is if they would be home at a certain hour ; 
but they are sometimes out at night, and we know what 
it is. 

practical training in manual work? — Yes. 
technical training and manual work? — Yes. 

3674. That is for teaching the children to be car- 
penters or bootmakers, or somebliing of that kind? — 
Quite so. 

3675. You think that ought to be part- of the school 
training ? — Yes. 

3676. There is nothing of that kind at present in 
connection with the National schools? — No. 

3677. Do you think that in the time the children 
go to school in the evening they would have time to 
get some useful practical training? — I do think it. 
Of course we would not be able to give every night to 
it, hut each alternate night. I think they would, be- 
cause, being young, they would have time enough to 
learn it, and, of course, knowing that they would have 
no such opportunities as they would otherwise have in 
societies, I think they would" apply themselves more to 
it; so I believe, on the whole, they would learn and 
be competent afterwards to earn a livelihood for them- 
selves. 

3678. Do you think that the time would be sufficient 
in the evenings — you would only have two hours to 
devote to it?— You could have three hours easily 
enough in case that that were given them, because 
they wouHd settle down to it. Instead of opening at 
eight o’clock they could open at seven, provided that 
they were to learn a trade. It would depend on the 
rules laid down. 

3679. We may take it generally you are in favour 
of street trading being permitted provided it is regu- 
lated ? — Yes. 


a very heavy undertaking. Even in Belfast, which is 
a much larger place than Cork, they shrank from the 
experiment? — I meant it on principle. I did not 
mean to localise it at all. One I meant here. 

3681. You say what I think nearly everybody agrees 
in, that it is bad for children to appear in a police 
court. Do you think if it was managed that one or 
more magistrates, who might take up that branch, 
were to sit, not in the regular court, but in the court 
room or in a private way, and hear juvenile offences, 
it would be better? — It would be better than going 
into court. 

3682. You cannot get rid of the obligation of the 
children to law, but you think if the police court could 
be got rid of, and the children dealt with in a more 
or less paternal manner by a magistrate in a small 
room, that it would not have such a bad effect ? — I 
would greatly prefer that to coming into open court. 

3683. With reference to the truant question, you 
may be aware that in America, in some states, and I 
think they are going to apply the same thing in 
England and"Scotland, they have the power, when they 
see a boy of school age out during the school hours, 
to take him up and pack him off there and then to a 
Truant School ; would you be in favour of anvthing 
of that kinld? — No. 

3584. It is very drastic, but it succeeds?— It depends 
on the character of the people. 

3685. There are plenty of Irish people there and it 
applies to them? — It depends on the whole subject, 
the state of the community, parents and all. 

3686. You are engaged in this night school? — Yes. 

3687. I should like you to tell us very shortly what 
exactly is your grievance against the National Board, 
because Mr. Barry was here and told us very fairly 
that the school had been under the jurisdiction of the 
National Board, and that owing to the more stringent 
regulations introduced by .the Act of 18S2 they were 
obliged to sever their connection, and could not- go on, 
and that now again you were going to renew the con- 
nection ? — Yes. 

3688. How does that state of things come about? — 
Before I got this the number had so decreased, fallen 
down to zero. Then they were obliged to give up all 
connection and could not keep up the school. We 
have now got some hundreds of boys, and I have di- 
vided them into classes and have got teachers to in- 
struct them, teachers paid out of the poor funds of our 
organisation. According to the National oard system 
we would get' a capitation grant of 35s. at the end of the 
year, presupposing it to have been in existence six 
months previously and to have been visited by one of 
the inspectors, who is to report that things are all 
right. Six months from that date I am entitled to be 
classified under the National Board, and I am entitled 
to have 35s. per head capitation grant, provided only 
I can devote two hours each night for three consecutive 
nights to secular instruction. If I cannot devote these 
two hours on three consecutive nights in the week I 
lose the grant, which on 300 boys would mean a great 
deal to me. 

3689. I would like you to differentiate clearly be- 
tween the children who come within the school age, 
and whose teaching in your school might be taken in 
certain circumstances instead of the ordinary hours 
during the day, and between what are called continua- 
tion schools for boys of an older age— how would you 
stand with reference to that?— The boys you mean are 
those over the age who do not go to school at all? 

3690. It has not much to say to tins inquiry, because 
we are dealing with children of school age, and, 
therefore, although it is very important it is outside 
the scope of our inquiry?— Still, sir, I am certain that 
if word came from such an influential Committee as 
you the National Board would not stand in the way. 
It is simply changing six hours in the week spread 
over three consecutive nights to six hours not limited 
in the same manner. 

3691. What is the youngest hoy you have in your 
night school?— The youngest boy would be about eleven 
or perhaps ten. 

3692. W’hat proportion of the children are between 
eleven and fourteen, roughly speaking?— I should say 
150. 


3680. Mr. Bagweix. — You referred to several In- , 

dustrial Schools. For a place like Cork that would be 3693. That is about one-tiurd ?-^About one-third. 

The Witness then withdrew. 
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Mr. Michael Condon Daly, t.c., examined. 


r, Witness .— I appear before you rather at a disad- 

vantage, and woulld wish you to make an allowance for 
it. About this time yesterday evening I was informed 
that tile Corporation had appointed me to appear for 
them. I got no notice of it, and had not the faintest 
idea that I would be asked to give evidence until then. 
Consequently I have been unable to make inquiries 
or obtain statistics, and if any opinions which I may 
give are in any way crude or immature I hope you will 
make allowance for the circumstances in which I appear 
before you. 

5694. Chairman. — You appear for the Corporation? 
— 'Yes. 

3695. Are you on the School Attendance Committee? 
— I was for three years, but- 1 am not at present. One 
of the things that struck me very much while I was a 
member of the School Attendance Committee was the 
difficulty of dealing with boys who are truants, who 
either through bad associations or very often simplv 
through youthful spirits and foolishness might stop 
away from school, because from time to time the in- 
spectors brought cases before us in which the mother, 
for instance, would bring the young fellow as far as 
the door of the school, and he would give a twist and 
run away from her, and perhaps stop away for a day 
or more. The only means by which the Committee 
could deal with that case would be by punishing the 
innocent party, that is the mother. They have no 
means of dealing with the nhild, and I think that is 
really one of the gravest blots in the Act. 

3696. Are there many truants in Cork?— As regards 

that I cannot speak, now, with any certainty, because 
l am some years off the Committee; but the School 
Attendance officers will tell you about that ; but my 
recollection is that there are a considerable number of 
the school age who ought to attend school, and who are 
not attending. Some of them make a very irregular 
attendance, and many of them don’t make any attend- 
ance at all; and, ot course, that is, in some instances, 
the fault of the parents. They may not have been 
strict with the children when they were young, and then 
when the children grew up they were not trained in 
habits of obedience, and they would not do what they 
■were told. J 

3697. If you could send these truants to Day Indus- 
trial Schools, do you think that would be a good thin» ? 
—You should have some means of dealing with them • 
either to send them to such schools, which they would 
be compelled to attend ; but I really think that, as a 
last resource, and only as a last resource, under certain 
restrictions, I think there should be some means of 
inflicting corporal punishment. That is a very drastic- 
remedy, and I know many who would differ from me 
on this. It is a very unpopular thing to advocate it; 
hut I really think you must- have it. as a last resource. 
Fut all restrictions you may on it, yet stiff, I think as 
a last resource you must have the power of inflicting 
corporal purishment, under proper restrictions, other- 
wise I really don’t think you can deal with a certain 
class of boys. A good whipping or birching, or what- 
ever it may be, would undoubtedly change the whole life 
»nd character and future of some boys. 

*'"n 7“ Vf* fllin s s »• T™nt Schools 
the boys would be subject to punishment in these 

tr?M°Scbnnl h - at l ' yStem in the ordinar .v Indus- 

Scho ,° 1 ’ b “ t lf therc Truant Schools for boys 
* h Vr ld i n - 0t s ° to scllooi unless compelled, they 
w Snb]eCt £ punishment in these schools. Is 
that what you would suggest ?— Certainly. I think you 
I?® ' 8 '' 6 a ? ? S*? r ?. at > whea every other means fails, 

* ° f lnfl , lctm K Personal chastisement. 

r T rds the i ? t « et tradin S ^ Cork, do you 
think it is not in a satisfactory condition ?— Very un- 
sa isfac ory. The street trading in Cork is, practically, 
only selling papers. That is only in the eveninv sav 
from 4 o clock on. 


s only in the evening, say’ 

3700. That, you think, requires to be regulated?— 
Very much so. First of all. it requires to be regulated 
£ to the hours They should not be allowed to trade 
later than a certain hour I will give you an instance 
which occurred to my own knowledge. I live in Patrick- 
street, and very near my house is an electric lamp. I 
t0 ^ at 1L30 ?, ne ni SH and I heard loud 
voices of youngsters quarrelling and arguing anrl plav- 
m^; n M l00ke j 0U x,° f f , le wmdow and found that, lm- 

as they went i 


3701. Mr. Bagwell.— W hat o’clock do you sav i 

Half-past 11 at night. As a young fellow would ,7 
patently, lose lus money lie would run down the 
calling out his paper loudly. It struck me as a S 
extraordinary idea. There was, of course, comnarat.v! 
quiet in the street at that hour, and their voices cm U 
be the more distinctly heard. I think, as regards 
hour— there ought to be a certain restriction as reeard! 
the hour; and there should also be a restriction is 
the minimum age. w 

3702. Chairman.— What is your opinion as to whst 

the minimum ought to be? Are you familiar with Z 
Liverpool regulations ?— No. As I tell you, I have ha I 
no opportunity even of reading the evidence gi ven at 
your former inquiries. ° 

3703. In Liverpool they have fixed the age from 

eleven to fourteen, and it is proposed to extend the 
limit to sixteen. In Liverpool no child is at present 
allowed to trade m the streets without a licence, and he 
must be between the ages of eleven and fourteen?— I 
have seen them considerably under eleven trading here 
I have seen wretched little fellows, barefooted badlv 
clad, and, apparently, badly fed, selling papers here 
in Cork. ’ ’ 

3704. What do you think would be a reasonable a°eto 
fix as the minimum age for street trading?— I think°ten 
or eleven. I think a boy of ten would be very well able 
to do it just as well as a boy of eleven. You must 
remember that in many cases the earnings of these little 
boys form an important part of the family income. 
Take the case of a widow with a large family. What 
the children would earn in the evenings would supple- 
ment what she would earn lierself, and the outdoor 
relief she may have. 

3705. You say ten or eleven would be a reasonable 
age? — Yes ; I would be more inclined to make it ten 
than eleven. 

3706. Would you prefer to see the maximum age ex- 
tended up to sixteen, so as to have control over children 
between fourteen and sixteen ? — I think a child over 
fourteen should be looking out for some permanent 
employment. 

3707. But there are a number of boys between four- 
teen and sixteen engaged in selling papers in the streets. 
Don’t you think that these boys should be regulated, as 
well as the others ?— Yes ; as regards the regulation, I 
thoroughly agree with that ; but I thought the question 
had reference to preventing boys from fourteen to six- 
teen from selling papers. 

3708. But you would be in favour of regulating 
them from the minimum age up to sixteen? — Decidedly. 

3709. If the Corporation had power to make bye- 
laws imposing these regulations, do you think they 
would avail of it?— I cannot answer what they would 
do ; but my own impression is, they would be most 
anxious to do anything for the benefit of the boys. 

3710. You think the present condition of street trad- 
ing is unsatisfactory, and requires to be regulated?— 
Thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

3711. Suppose that the regulations were made, as 
bye-laws of the Corporation, would there be any diffi- 
culty in carrying them out, with the help of the police? 
-We are in a peculiar position, in Ireland. The local 
authorities have no control over the police. 

3712. But the police at present do assist the Corpora- 
tion in enforcing bye-laws in Dublin and Belfast, and, 

I presume, in Cork ? — Well, there is one instance occurs 
to me in which they do not, in Dublin — at least they 
did not. The Dublin Corporation made a bye-law by 
which all bicycles were to be lighted 

3713. We have heard this discussed before. The 
difficulty there, is, that it is very doubtful whether the 
bye-law is a legal bye-law or not. It is entirely a legal 
difficulty ? — That may be the case. I did not know the 
circumstances. 

3714. Mr. Bagwell. — You are aware that the metro- 
politan police, in London, are entirely under the con- 
trol of the Government, just as the police here: the 
town has absolutely no control over them whatever.— 

I thought the city of London had control. 

In the city strictly, but not in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, which has as many people as there are in aU 
Ireland. 

3715. Chairman. — In Liverpool one of the conditio^ 
on which licences may be issued is, that no licensea 
boy shall be on the street for the purpose of tradin, 
after 9 o’clock at night. Would you approve of that! 
— I would think ten. 
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3716. The precise hour would be left to the local 
authority to determine. No licensed boy who is not 
exempt from school attendance, and no licensed girl, 
shall be on the streets for the purpose of trading after 
7 o'clock, between the 31st October and the 31st of 
March; that is, in the winter ?— Practically, the sale 
of papers does not commence until 6 o’clock. 

3717. That only refers to children liable to go to 
school next day? — I really think it would be better to 
have the one set hour all through. It would be simpler. 

3718. Do you say 10 o’clock?— I really think 10 
o’clock would be fair, because the edition of the paper 
,'or which there is most sale is not issued until 6 . Of 
course, there is an edition at 4 ; but that is not really 
much sold. 

3719. Is there much sale between 9 and 10 o’clock 
for the paper? — I think there is. I have seen them 
going into tram-cars and selling numbers of them. 

o720. Another condition of the licence is that no 
licensed child shall trade in the streets unless decently 
and sufficiently clothed? — If you enforce that you must 
have some means of providing clothing for the children, 
because, in some cases, the parents are so poor that they 
could not clothe them. As I said before, there are some 
little fellows in their bare feet with very wretched 
clothes. 

3721. How much do these children earn in the week : 
they earn 4s. or 5s. in the week : could not they con- 
tribute towards their clothing if there was some society 
for clothing ? — Possibly, they may. 

3722. That is another portion of the Liverpool system 
—that the child is clothed, and pays a penny a day 
towards the cost? — And there is some means of pro- 
viding him with cVthing? 

3723. Yes? — Possibly, that might be worked. 

3724. Do you think it might be worked through the 
Police-Aided Children’s Clothing Society? — About that 
there is one point I would like to bring before you. 
There is a great difference between Dublin and any 
other portion of Ireland. In Dublin you have the 
policeman on the one beat for years, and the conse- 
quence is that the policeman knows everybody on that 
beat and in that district, man, woman, and child. They 
manage things differently in Cork. You will have a 
policeman on a certain beat to-day, and he may not be 
on it again for a considerable time afterwards, and they 
really have not here the local knowledge which the 
policemen in Dublin have. 

3725. But as they have very much fewer street-trad- 
ing children to deal with in Cork, they would know the 
children probably in Cork? — Yes; but they would not 

The Witness 


have the knowledge of the parents or of the home condi- 
tions that they would have in Dublin. At least, that 
is the way the thing strikes me. 

3726. Have the Corporation in Cork at present any 
power to contribute towards clothing societies for street- 
trading children?— Not that I know of. 

. they had the power, do you think they would 

be willing to exercise it?— I am not very well able to 
answer that. They may ; but I think it more likely it 
would have to depend on private contributions. 

3728. But as far as the Corporation is concerned, it 
might be a desirable thing if it had the power?— It 
would be desirable that they should have the power 
under certain conditions, and, if well administered, it 
is very likely that they would contribute. 

3729. Another condition in Liverpool is that no child 
will be permitted to keep his licence unless lie produces 
a quarterly certificate of regular school attendance?— 
The street trading in Cork is practically all in the even- 
ing, so there is no reason why there should not be a 
regular school attendance. The school hours would not 
interfere with the trading in the evening. 

3730. You think there is no child’s work that ought 
to be allowed to interfere with school attendance ?— Not 
that I know of. I don’t know the conditions of all the 
manufactories and places of that kind, but as far as 
my experience goes there is not. There is one trade I 
might refer to. In some of the public-houses in Cork 
there are a large number of boys employed — four or five 
in some of them. As far as my knowledge goes, those 
boys never go to school. They are under the age de- 
cidedly, and they are not allowed off from their business' 
to attend either evening school or day school. That is a 
point, of course, that I cannot speak with any certainty 
on ; but the School Attendance officers will be able to 
give you definite information on that point. 

3731. You think if the Corporation had the power of 
making bye-laws, there would be no reason to doubt that 
they would make proper and reasonable bye-laws?— I 
think none. 

3732. As regards the hours and ages, if it were left to 
the discretion of the Corporation to fix them ?— I think 
the Corporation would be anxious to fall in with any 
fair arrangement to do anything that would be of bene 
fit to the children. 

3733. Do you think it preferable to leave these things 
to the local authority, rather than to fix them by Act of 
Parliament ? — I think that the local conditions vary. 

3734. Therefore, you think that each locality might be 
left to fix it for itself? — Yes ; I think that would be 
wiser, and would result in a greater probability of the 
arrangement suiting the convenience of the variotfs 
localities'. 

hen withdrew. 


Miss Ellen O’Dribcoll examined. 


3735. Chairman.— Y ou take an interest in this ques- 
tion?— Avery deep interest indeed, and I am delighted 
to read your report. 

3736. Are you on any School Attendance Committee? 
—1 am not on any School Attendance Committee, but I 
nave f° r the past five years a night instruction— chiefly 
religious instruction — suite of rooms, held by a few 
nends. For the past five years they have these rooms, 
nor to that I helped to teach in Paul-street Govern- 

schools, before they gave them up. 

0737. Have you many children going to school ? — An 
^verage of forty every night of the week, except Satur- 

^- re these boys and girls ? — Boys only. In the 
vernraent night school I instructed both boys and 
? . ’ 80 that I can give an opinion about either. As 
l °^ s > try to have them begin at fourteen — not to 
, * °oys before fourteen — but to insist on these 
attending day school. 

ttsm t’ "^ 0U W ^h boys over fourteen ? — I deal with 
e * even t° twenty. The eleven-year old boys 
i. t0 my entertainments, provided that they can 
“P U P their school attendance. 


all efr' lY a ! ly of these boys street traders ?— T. 
rre€t traders, more or less, with just a fe 
, and even those, when out of place, take t 

trading. 

—SrmL are mainI y engaged in selling news; 
nanor* it 7 , re are “any other things besides 

St y deal s ° n flt 


3742. You have only boys at your school at present ? — 
I have only boys at my school ; but I have been instruct- 
ing girls as well for the past fifteen years. 

3743. Formerly, when you had the boys and girls in 
school together, was there any objection to that? — I 
never had them in the one school together. The boys’ 
school was an entirely different school from the girls. I 
helped to instruct in both. 

3744. The reason I ask the question is, it has been 
suggested to establish some Day Industrial Schools. 
These Day Industrial Schools would be mixed schools, 
where there would be both boys and girls ? — I read them 
up a great deal. It is a good idea, but I would not 
think mixing the sexes advisable. 

3745. It would add greatly to the expense if you were 
to have separate schools ?— I can quite understand that. 
It takes something to keep up a school. 

3746. But in England, where they have the mixed 
Day Industrial Schools, the invariable experience is that 
these schools work with success ? — They may work with 
success, but I would not approve of it. I have some- 
times, when pressed for time, or pressed for help, had to 
instruct the two together, and I did not find it easy. 
They did not make that progress I would wish. 

3747. Are you in favour of regulating street trading ? 
— Very much indeed. 

3748. Are you familiar with the Liverpool regula- 
tions ? — I read up the report, and according as I found 
it marked, , I studied those passages. I am quite in 
favour of everything, even as to the clothing require- 
ments altogether. 

S 2 


May 13, 1902. 

Mr. Michael 
Condon Daly, 


[Us Ellen 
'’Driscoil 
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1% 13. 1902. 

Miss Ellen 
O’Driscoll. 


3749. You think that street trading is a thin" that 
must go on, but what is required is regulation ? — Regu- 
lation. Street trading is certainly a great help to many 
poor families ; but I have known — and I have dates and 
facts here. if y° u wish for them— of little boys, six years 
of age, out on cold winter nights, selling newspapers for 
their older brothers, in order that their pitiable appear- 
ance might sell them the quicker — and that was allowed 
by drunken parents. 

3750. Do you think the parents take the money from 
these children and spend it on drink? — In nine cases 
out of ten that is wliat they do. That is practical ex- 
perience of mine. I am not speaking from any theory. 
I am speaking from an experience of fifteen years. I 
go into the homes of these people every Sunday morn- 
ing, and I know just how they are. 

3751. Of course, there is not much street trading for 
girls in the streets of Cork? — There is a great deal of 
street trading for girls. 

3752. Very few girls are employed at street trading, 
according to our police returns? — In Cork? 

3753. Yes ; the police returns that we have here state 
that there are only twenty-five girls employed, that is 
under the age of sixteen? — Twenty-five in the city of 
Cork? 

3754. Yes ; wliat is your experience — what do you 
think — do you think there are a great many more than 
that? — I think you would get twenty-five on the Corn 
Market, selling vegetables and small wares. 

3755. Are they selling by themselves or with their 
mothers? — Chiefly with their families. 

3756. They are selling under the care of their 
mothers ? — Their mothers or other connections. It may 
not be their mothers, but they are not by themselves, as 
a rule. Sometimes there are exceptions. 

3757. No girls sell newspapers ? — As a rule, girls don’t 
sell newspapers at all. They may take them round from 
shops, but you could not call that street trading. 

3758. But there are a large number selling flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables? — Selling fruit, vegetables, and 
small-wares. 

3759. Are there many selling fish? — Yes, they sell fish. 

3760. Do you think it is a demoralising employment 
for these children? — I don’t think so for the girls, be- 
cause they don’t do any trading after 6 or 7 o’clock in 
the evening, unless on one night — Saturday night— when 
they trade pretty late. 

3761. Do you think girls’ trading requires to be regu- 
lated like that of boys?— Not so stringently, nerhaps. 

3762. Would you approve of boys being required to 
wear badges? — I would. 

3763. And to have it provided that these badges could 
be taken away in case they broke certain regulations 
laid down ? — Sometimes there might be circumstances 
which would require them to break the regulations. That 
may happen. 

3764. What regulations would be broken in certain 
circumstances-?— If a child of school age were not able 
to make a certain number of days attendance at school 
through one cause or another. There may be illness or 
some other cause. There may be exceptional circum- 
stances in his case. 


3765. That child would be exempt in any case. II 
ness is a reason for not enforcing school attendance ?- 
The child himself may not be ill, but may be require 
to stay at home — would it then apply ? 

3766. Yes. These things are provided for in the Com 
pulsory Education Act?— Why I mention it is, I hav 
known children who had their parents or guardians al 
at home, and they had to stay from school, and thos 
children were pulled up. They may not have sent th 
apology to the teacher. 


The Witness 


3767. Any reasonable excuse for not attending school 
would be accepted? — This is only speaking of children 
under the age of fourteen? 

3768. Yes. The parents then would have to provide 
against the children staying away from school on ac 
count of truancy ?— I agree with Mr. Daly in that case 
that some punishment ought to be meted out to the 
children, and not to the parents. I know the case of a 
poor widow who was left destitute. She was a good in- 
dustrious woman, and reared her little boy and girl very 
nicely, with a little relief from the Poor Law Guar- 
dians. She worked morning, noon, and night, and 
sent her little boy to school. He would not go to ahool 
a day beyond ten years of age, and took to street trad- 
ing, although she did not wish it, because there was a 
gentleman interested in her who would have got him 
something to do. It was quite against her wishes that 
he was street trading, but she was several times up in 
the police court for his non-attendance. 

3769. He was probably a hopelessly truant boy ; but 
according to the evidence in Dublin, in the majority of 
cases, the truancy is the fault of the parent, and not 
of the child? — Another case is that of a large family, 
where the father is a drunkard and the mother could 
not control the children, owing to the father's bad 
habits. One of the little boys ran out, when about nine 
years of age, to become a street trader. He is now 
doing a month, and has been a very bad boy ; if there 
had been a system of licensing he would have been pre- 
vented from street trading, and would probably he a 
gcod boy now. 

3770. Is there anythin?" in this system of licensing 
that would deter the children from coming forward to 
get the licences ? — Not at all. I don’t think so. 

3771. They would not feel it a stigma to wear the 
badge ? — Possibly they may feel it ; but I would not 
consider that in the least. They don’t consider it a 
stigma to appear in the police court. They consider 
ail honour and glory. 

3772. You think no child who wants to earn money 
in a legitimate way would be deterred from coming for- 
ward because he would have to wear a badge? — I don't 
think so. 'Further than that, I think the parents— 
those who are genuine cases of being bellied by their 
children — would be most anxious that there should be 
some regulations. 

3773. Is there any general suggestion you wish to 
make with regard to street-trading children ?— As to th 1 
hours at night, I don’t see any necessity for any hour 
being later than half-past 9. Mr. Daly said 10. I 
would not agree with him. The papers are sold at half- 
past 9. 

3774. Is that the only point — is there anything else? 
— I cannot remember anything else at present, except 
that I thoroughly agree with all your tenets in the re- 
ports. 

3775. Mr. Bagwell. — Have you ever done any work 
in connection with Poor Law Unions ? — I have not. 

3776. Mr. Mulhall. — You mentioned the case of a 
child six yeai-s old selling papers for his elder brother? 
— Yes ; that is but one case. I know several. 

3777. Are these cases brought before the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children? — They are not 
I did not happen to report it, and I suppose nobody 
else reported it. 

3778. Have you any reason to believe that the atten- 
tion of the Society generally is called to these children, 
because in Dublin and elsewhere the Society has done a 
great deal of good? — As far as I can recollect, there have 
been no cases of newsboys selling under any conditions 
brought before the Society. 

3779. Is not that clearly a case of cruelty to a child? 
— Yes, it is. 

3780. There would be a case for the Society to inter- 
fere ? — I really think it would. 

3781. But it was not brought before them?— Yes. 
then withdrew. 


Mr. Loftus 
Scully. 


Mr. Loprus Scully examined. 


3782. Chairman.— Are you a member of the Schc 
Attendance Committee?— Yes. Before I go direct 
evidence, I wish to say that I don’t consider Cork mo 
given to crime than any other city in the United Kin 
dom On the contrary, I believe that considering t 
want of employment, and many other causes, there 
more morality and self-denial among the poor here th« 
perhaps in many other cities in the United Kingdom 


3783. As regards the school attendance of the child- 
ren, is that good here ? — As to the school attendance, 
wish to remark that the youths growing up at the pre- 
sent day, notwithstanding all the advances in education 
and other ways, are more degenerate and more demora- 
lised between the ages of seven and fourteen yeai than 
at any other period. I have frequently seen th. u 
corners of streets taking advantage of what you calitnis 
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street trading, such as selling newspapers, matches, and you think that would be a good thing? — Yes ; I look Mag 13 1902 

buttons, and other matters, and giving a great deal of upon it as a moral debt to the children generally. — - 

annoyance to shopkeepers by their blasphemous and foul 3787. Are there many children who ought to be at- ,, r - Lo,tus 
language, spitting about, and causing a good deal of tending school who are not attending school in Cork ? — ‘ Ul y 

annovance. As regards the school attendance, we have I think there are a good many, though the inspectors 

a great deal of trouble between the ages of ten and thir- are very vigilant men. 

teen. The mothers, I think, have a great deal to do 3788. Do you think the number of School Attendance 
w j t h ft— perhaps, more than the children themselves, officers is sufficient? — They are not sufficient. There is 

Yesterday there was a mother who had a child growing an idea of extending to the suburbs, and three men 

up. who had given an attendance of thirteen out of would not be sufficient to extend to the suburbs, which 

seventy days. She begged very hard to be allowed to reach a good distance outside the city of Cork, 

keep the child at home for house work. The inspectors 3789. You think the three men you have are good 

have a great deal of trouble with these cases. With re- zealous officers? — I have no doubt at all about it. I 

regard to the boys, I have seen them at the hour of mid- have many opportunities of seeing them. I have f re- 

night card-playing, snicking cigarettes, playing pitch- quently seen them questioning young fellows away from 
aiid-toss, and this is done, I suppose, with money earned school, and asking them why they were remaining away, 

by this street trading. I would suggest that the Con- and so on. The returns have been always satisfactory, 

stabulary should display more vigilance in these cases, and the men are of irreproachable character. 

The School Attendance officers are vigilant, and the 3790. Can you give us any idea of how many child- 
Scciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children gives ren there are who ought to be attending school and are 
a good deal of assistance ; but their labours cease after not? — I could not do that. I would not guarantee any- 

6 o'clock, and it is then the mischief commences. The thing. Perhaps you will get it from the inspectors, 

boys go into shops, and hang about doors watching an 3791. Do you think there are many of the street-trad- 
opportunity to go in and sell something, and watching ing children who do not attend school at all?— I think 
an opportunity to lay their hands on money, or any- they art; tire large body. I think they are a class who 

thing else they can come at. This eventually leads to neither fear God nor regard man. 

crime as they grow up. My remarks are not confined 3792. A great many of these street traders are appa- 
to boys alone. The last witness said she did not know rently very young? — Yes. 

much about girls ; but I have it from tire chaplains of 3793. Would you allow any street trading for cliild- 
iails, who question young girls as to how they came ren under eleven? — I would not. I have often seen 

there, and they all declare it was originally in this kind young fellows under eleven, perhaps seven, trading, and 

of street trading, selling small articles while they were have felt that it was a great evil, and if not nipped in 
quite children growing up, and then they eventually the bud, it would injure society generally, 
adopted another kind of trading, and by that means 3794. It is a necessary evil, and you think that prob- 
their fall and the jail is the result. ably the right way to deal with it is to regulate it, and 

3784. You think street trading should be regulated ?— not suppress it?— I quite agree with you. I just want 

I do. If it is confined to a number of respectable lads to remark that after the hours when the business of the 

who can be relied on, I believe it is a legitimate busi- inspectors and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

ness, and may be carried on. to Children ceases there should be some supervision. 

3785. If they were under proper regulations, and if We have large districts outside the city, and I think 

they were liable to be turned off from street trading alto- the Constabulary should have larger powers to inquire 

gether unless they obeyed these regulations, you think into those cases. There may be. cases where young lads 

that would be a good thing : a street-trading child would are sent out to earn something to support parents who 

get a licence, and unless he obeyed the bye-laws made are out of work. There are another class, who are sent 

bv the local authority he would be liable to forfeit that out by drunken parents, for profligacy, and other 

licence?— Yes ; I think he should, if he was not compe- matters. I think if the Constabulary, or other bodies, 

tent, or capable, or did not comply with the rules. got further powers to inquire into those, and discrimi- 

3786. Unless he were able to show that he was attend- nate between them, it would be a great matter for the 

ing school regularly, he would forfeit the licence — do city. 

The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. William Mullins, Chief School Attendance Officer, examined 


Mr. William 


3795. Chairman. —What is your position, exactly ?— 
My occupation is head School Attendance Officer for 
the city of Cork. There are three officers— two others 
and myself. 

3796. Can you tell us how many children there are 
who ought to be attending school and are not? — I may 
tell you that is the very matter I would like to know 
myself ; but I dare say there must be up to 1,000 child- 
ren going to school in a very irregular manner. Of 
lion-going children there might be about fifty in the 
city of Cork. 

3797. When you speak of an irregular manner, what 
do you mean ? — Perhaps the average would be two or 
three days per week. 

3797a. They don’t put in the minimum attendance 
necessary ? — No, they do not. The attendance necessary 
is four days per week. There are only five school days 
of five hours a day. 

3798. Do you think you have a sufficient number of 
School Attendance officers ?— I am quite certain we 
have not. 

3799. How many do you think would be required ?— 

If I had two more I think I would be able to cope with 
the existing requirements. . 

3800. Do you think that would make a great differ- 
ence in the attendance ? — Certainly, in the attendance ; 
and, also, it would be less expense, because we would 
have more time to pay our visits more efficiently to 
the homes of the parents by giving them advice, for in 
a great many cases they take the advice just as well 
as the legal proceedings, though, of course, there are 
some people to whom you might be speaking until 
Doomsday before they would take your advice. 


3801. What is the cause of the bad attendance — is Mullins, 
the child mainly responsible or the parents? — The 
mother, especially, because it is very hard to blame the 

poor man — the bread winner — who belongs to the 
artisan class. He has to go out to earn a living for the 
children. The mother remains at home, and has the 
control of the children while the father is away. Very 
often the mother's take advantage of the father’s absence 
and do not get up early in the mornings, and don’t 
take the trouble to send the children to school. 

3802. What excuse do they give for not sending the 
children to school ? — Very few give a reasonable excuse. 

The officers can form an opinion. The surroundings 
don’t be very healthy when they go to visit the houses. 

3803. Do they give any excuse that can be legally 
accepted ?— In some cases they do, as when, naturally, 
they say the child is unwell ; but you are not going to 
take the word of the parent for that, because a great 
many of them don’t tell the truth occasionally. 

3804. Are there many prosecutions ?— I am sorry to 
say there is an immense number. I regret to see such 
cause for it. I would wish to submit to you a copy of 
the report that was made out by the School Attendance 
Committee from the inception to the 13th of December, 

1900 ; but I have here, myself, the number of prosecu- 
tions that have taken place since the commencement of 
the Act in Cork. I am quite sure you will be surprised 
at the number. 

3805. That is going too far back. Give us the num- 
ber for the past year, say ?— The total number of per- 
sons, since the working of the Act in Cork began, was— 
summonses and orders obtained, 1,184. 
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Amy 13, 1902 3806. Mr. Bagwell. — That is in nine years? — No, 

Mr wiiij.m * r0Tn 1-898 : the four years that it is in force in Cork. 

Mullins.' 3807. You only began in 1898? — That is all. The 

total number of persons who were fined was 1,214. 
There were people fined two, three, four, five and six 
times, and, in fact, I have one case before me where 
the parent has been fined ten times within the four 
years, and it is only now that the child is going to 
school. 

3808. Chairman. — Do you find the magistrates give 
all the assistance they can ? — All the assistance they pos- 
sibly can ; but I would wish that the Act would be put in 
force in Ireland as it is in England, and, if it is not, it 
won’t be a success. We have a number of truant child- 
ren who are sent out by the parents to go to school, 
and in these cases it is not right to punish the parents. 
I have met children under my own observation who will 
go out with the pretence of going to school, and come 
home at the hour that school is over. They go wan- 
dering about the streets, and also the adjoining suburbs, 
and then we go and get the absence of the child in the 
school, and our first duty is to warn the parent. This 
is the very first the parent knows about the non-attend- 
ance of the child. Then we serve a warning notice, and 
if that is not complied with we give a final notice, 
which brings them before the Committee. If then 
there is a promise to send the child regularly to school 
in future we let them off with a caution. If that fails 
we go to court and obtain an attendance order, for 
which neither the parents nor the children suffer any 
cost or penalty. If that is not complied with there is 
a prosecution, and the penalty is imposed on the parent. 
The penalty, including costs, seldom exceeds 5s., which 
is paid, in fact, in every case. Only about half-a-dozen 

. people have gone to jail in lieu of payment. I hold 
strongly that if the penalty were increased it would 
have a better effect, as in England. I see in the last 
session of Parliament they increased the maximum 
penalty from 5s. to 20s. If we had a substantial 
penalty imposed we would have fewer cases in court, 
because the parents pass off very lightly with a small 
penalty of from 2s. to 3s. 

3809. How many prosecutions had you within the 
past- twelve months?— I don’t think I have that return 
before me ; but the number of prosecutions is increas- 
mg. No later than to-day I took out thirty-five sum- 
monses for attendance orders. The average is thirty 
or forty attendance orders every month. That would 
be 360 in the year ; and then, for breach of those orders 
there may be about fifteen per month. 

3810. To what cause do you attribute the increase of 
these : is it due to greater activity on the part of your 
officers, or greater truancy among the children ?— Tru- 
ancy among the children, and neglect by the parents, 
especially the mothers. 

3811. Do you find that truancy is more frequent 
among boys or girls?— Among boys. We might only 
have an isolated case among girls. 

3812. Do you think, so far as the street traders are 
concerned— of course, they are a very small class— do 
you think they attend school? — The major portion of 
them do attend school. Those who don’t we bring 
before the Committee, and also before the court; but 
it is pitiable and lamentable to see the children who are 
allowed out over night. It is actually against nature 
to compel these children to be at school. 

3813. Do you see these children at school?— Yes; 
they are frequently at their desks almost asleep. 

3814. Do you identify them as street-trading child- 
ren ? — Yes. 

3815. Are there any other employments in Cork for 
children who attend school?— Not to my knowledge; 
except the children who sell papers in the streets. 

3816. Those are the only cases? — Yes. 

3817. That is all work done after school hours? 

les ; the first edition is out at 4 o’clock. 


these street-trading children do any other 
work besides sell newspapers ?— Not to my knowledge. 
There is a monthly calendar, published by Guy & Co. 
of Cork, and the street-trading children sell those 
calendars,, and occupy probably about two days in the 
month in this way. There may be 250 children selling 
calendars. Twelve times in the year this occurs? 
What they make is greatly abused, and the children 
don t be able to go to school next day. 

3820. Have you any children in your schools who are 
earning money outside of street trading?— I don’t think 
we have. 


3821. Children employed in shops as errand bovs 
and so on ?— They cannot be in school and in the em 
ployment of shopkeepers. 

3822. Are there not children employed in shops who 
are putting in their school attendance, and are earn 
ing money outside of school hours ? — No. 

3823. You have none of that in Cork ?— We have none 
of that. 

3823a. There are no factory children in Cork ?— There 
are. Those children go to night school, and also the 
children employed in shops ; these would go to night 
school. They have to go out and earn. for themselves 

3824. Are these children between twelve and four- 
teen ?— 1 There may be a few between eleven and fourteen 
That is where domestic necessity comes in. The parents 
of several of these children come before the Co mm ittee 
and they get leave if they send their children to a 
night school. There are several of these night schools 
in the city under the National Board. 

3825. Would these Day Industrial Schools at all 
help the school attendance? — Unquestionably. I am 
strongly of opinion that you should have a Day Indus- 
trial School in Cork city. 

2826. To deal with truants? — Yes. 

3827. How would you manage to get the children 
for the Day Industrial School — would you have it the 
same way as they have it in England? — I would see 
that the child goes to school — take him there, and then 
tell the parents where the child is. 

3828. You think the only way would be through the 
police, or the School Attedance officer? — Yes. 

3829. Mr. Bagwell.— The police call the School At- 
tendance officer, or can do it themselves?— If we had 
the same law in Ireland I would entirely approve of it. 

3830. Chairman. — You would be strongly in favour 
of Day Industrial Schools, especially for truant cases? 
— I am in favour of having it carried out in the same 
manner as you have it in England. Especially would 
I be in favour of meting out corporal punishment to 
the incorrigible boys) because we have a few of them in 
Cork who fear neither the law of man nor of God. 

3831. There is a great deal of selling newspapers in 
Cork on Sundays ?— Yes. That is a matter that is a 
terrible nuisance altogether. It is injurious to the 
health of the children who have only a few hours to 
sleep, and go out for these papers. 

3832. They are mainly papers that come down from 
Dublin ? — Yes ; only from Dublin. 

3833. Would you say that there are as many children 
selling papers on Sunday as on an ordinary week-day? 
— Not as many. I would say about half the number. 
You see they go to church on Sunday morning ; but a 
great many of those children don’t be able to go there 
at all. It is a terrible abuse, this selling of papers on 
Sunday morning. There is another point about the 
night trading. It is a terrible thing to see the children 
of between the ages of six and eleven trading in Cork at 
night. They are not supplied at the office of the paper, 
but the papers are got in large lots by one boy, who 
might give most of them to younger members of the 
family to sell. 

3334. Are they trading with their parents’ know- 
ledge? — I dare say they are. If they are not the 
parents' are certainly responsible. 

3835. Don’t they oome under the Act for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children? — Unquestionably they 
do ; but if an officer of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children goes on the streets he is seen, 
and they escape ; but I have not heard of any case in 
Cork, though I know they are turned out on cold nights 
in winter bare-legged and. half naked on the streets at 
the tender age of seven years, and they are sent ont 
specially because their appearance causes people to 
sympathise with them. The evening paper is sold for 
a halfpenny, but many people dealing with them pay 
a penny and never take the change. They generally 
earn more money than grown children. 

3836. All that would be met by regulations ?— Yes. 

3837. Mr. Bagwell. — Can you tell us approximately 
how many children of the school age are on the rolls 
in Cork? — 'About 9,000 ; this is in the report. 

3838. Do you think there is any great number of 
children in Cork who don’t get on 'to the rolls at all, 
and, therefore, escape your notice? — Perhaps there are, 
because since we were appointed children have left from 
one school to another ; but we have control over all 
schools except private schools. 

3839. You have managed to get into your net all ’he 
children in Cork? — Yes, of school age, because our 
first work was to take the census of the school age 
children from house to house. 
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3840. Mr. Fagan. — You have a knowledge of the 
schools throughout the city? — Yes, because I visit all 
the schools except private schools. 

3841. Have you observed that there is any want of 
accommodation for the numbers attending? — There is 
one school which has not sufficient accommodation, and 
I am very glad of it, because I was the means of get- 
ting it overcrowded. 

3842. Is the health of the children jeopardised in 
that way? — Not at this time of the year. The children 
are out a good deal in the open air. At the last ex- 
amination the inspector recommended an. enlargement. 
In every other school there is ample accommodation. 

3843. Mr. Mclhall. — Were you here when Mr Daly 
gave his evidence ? — I was. 

3844. Did you hear him stating that ho knew boys 
to be employed in publichouses ? — I wish to draw par- 
ticular attention to that. It is a crying shame to allow 
those children to be working there from 7 o'clock in 
the morning to, perhaps, 12 o’clock at night, the whole 
time listening to language that is not very nice. 

3845. What ages are those children? — I made a 
special visit to all the houses to ascertain if any child- 
ren under fourteen years of age were employed. The 
Compulsory Education Act says that any child who has 
passed the 5th standard is exempt as far as school 
attendance is concerned, no matter what his age. It 
might be only eleven or twelve. There are some young 
boys who have reached the standard employed in those 
places, and we have no control over them. The pot 
hoy is the worst of all livings. It is a fearful life for 
any child. There is another class of children that I 
wish to bring under your notice. I am sorry to say 
there are a number of little girls trading along ill* 
quays of Cork — perhaps some of them go to school, 
others do not. These girls go out picking the coal 
sweepings from the ship’s side, and the language they 
hear from the men on board and others is not very 


nice. Then where the Corporation body deposit a lot of -Way 13 > 1202. 
refuse, waste paper anld things of that kind, there are ~~ 
a lot of children during the day picking up whatever " r ,..' ,l,laul 
they can make use of. MuUms - 

3846. May we take it that these boys employed in 
publichouses have reached a certain standard at school? 

—Yes ; but there may be a boy who lias not reached 
the necessary standard, and who is not over the age. 

Here is where domestic necessity comes in. There 
might he a widow with three or four children, and I he 
boy may be the breald-winner. 

3847. Is he allowed off by the School Attendance 
Committee? — Not by the Committee but by the law. 

There is a provision in the Act called domestic neces- 
sity, or any other reasonable excuse by which a child 
may be exempted from attending school. It is a 
terrible abuse to see poor boys there from 7 o’clock 
in the morning until 12 at night ; little fellows. 

3848. Mr. Bagwell. — Have you any half-timers in 
Cork ? — In one factory ; the Millfield factory. 

3849. Which plan of school attendance is adopted 
here for them — the alternate day or the half-day? — 

Half of each day. 

3850. Can you tell us approximately how many there 
are in Cork ?— I could not tell you. 

3851. I would be glad if you could find out for u* ?— 

I will. 

3852. If you send it to the Secretary it will he use- 
ful to have it? — I certainly will. There is another 
matter that I should mention. There are a large 
number of children on the streets of Cork who are not 
under our control. I refer to those in the suburbs. 

At the end of our borough there axe 550 houses oc- 
cupied by labourers and artisans that we have no 
control over, because they are outside the borough. 

There may be an average of two per head from each 
house, and that would make over 1,000 children that 
we have no control over. 


The Witness then withdrew. 


Mr. Patrick Joseph O’Sullivan examined. 


3853. Chaiuman . — You are a school teacher? — Yes. 

3854. You have an opportunity of observing in school 
the effect which the work of children outside school 
hours has on them? — Yes, I am exceptionally situated 
in that respect. The injurious effect of street trading 
comes under three heads. 1st, the educational progress 
of the children. Having been street- trading at night 
the young fellows are wearied and cannot be in time 
m the morning, with the result that their school life 
is curtailed by at least half an hour per day. The 
average school year consists of 220 days, so that they 
rose every year between 100 and 200 hours in this 
manner. Then they are engaged once a month for a 
whole day selling time tables, so that they lose twelve 
■days of their school time with that alone. In the next 
place, formerly when the boys came late in the morn- 
ing you could keep them in in the evening, so it cut 

j - j ays ' was a kind of punishment to them, 

Tocr £1-d t ' lem t0 ke more punctual in future. 

3855. What are your hours here? — Formerly they 
-To™ fro ? 1 t-0 3 o’clock, and now they are from 
10.30 to 3.30. 


c857. Is that more marked with street-trading child- 
ren than the others ? — Certainly. 

T ou aecr ibe that to their staying out late the 
mght before?— Certainly. 

3859. Are you able to say that these street traders 
sc ? 100 ^ regularly ? — Quite the opposite. 

OBbO. Are you able to say that among the streat- 
tramng children there are a number who attend school? 
— Umy fairly regularly. 

there some who don’t attend school who 
*pao a ^ end could not say about that. 

Chiu ?°I°“ find that tIley are sharper than the other 
seat n T ley are more cunning, but not more intelli- 


P ro S ress do they make — do they get c 
narv ii^ eir school work? — Not as well as the ord 
nar y children. 

stiSt o° 7° u ascribe that t0 tlle influence of tl 

Certainly; t0 nothin s else - 

her ^ave k een told there are a very large nun 

ildren here — something like 1,000 — who are n< 


engaged in street trading, and who spend their lives Mr. Patrick 
outside of school hours in the streets ?— These little lads Joseph 
I mark them out by selling papers in the evening. One O'Sullivan*, 
little fellow whom I have in my mind’s eye at present, 
often fell asleep in his desk. As a matter of fact, he 
was more intelligent than many of the others in the 
class, but was not able to keep up with boys of not so 
much intelligence, owing to the way in which he would 
be tired out. 

3866. Do they come well dressed? — They are worse 
dressed than the others. 

3867. Are they well fed?— They simply seem to get 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, but no more. 

3868. With regard to those in the streets who don’t 
trade there, don’t you think it rather worse for the child 
to be doing nothing than selling papers? — I would net. 
think that, because the anxiety of these little fellows 
to sell the papers is a great strain on their minds. 

3869. It has a bad effect on their minds? — It must 
have. 

3870. We have heard a good deal about gambling 
and smoking cigarettes ? — That is one of the effects. 

3871. Is that confined to street traders? — All the 
street traders do it ; but others may do it, too. 

3872. Have you followed up the careers of any of the 
children who go to your schools — what becomes of them 
after they leave school? — The majority of them gene- 
rally become quay labourers. They leave school too 
early. If they attended regularly and punctually their 
progress would be better. 

3873. They become labourers ?— Nearly all. 

3874. Do many of them go into the army ? — I could 
not tell th'at. I have only charge of my present school 
for five years, and the eldest boy then was only about 
thirteen, so that he would be only eighteen now ; so he 
is rather young for the army yet. 

3875. You have come across no case except street 
traders where the children appear to be overworked out- 
side school hours? — My observation is confined to school. 

3876. You have a great number of children in school 
who are not street traders : presumably some of these 
children work outside of school hours? — Not a single 
one of them, except those dealing in papers, and maybe 
one or two who give out bills on Saturdays. 

3877. All the time the other children have is devoted 
to play ; they have nothing to do? — No. 
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3878. From 10.30 to 3.30 they are in school ?— Yes. 
There are so many of them. The majority of the child- 
ren attending school were street traders, and I found it 
a waste of time to give them 'home lessons. Three- 
quarters of the children could not learn them, and the 
other quarter would have their lessons. The time was 
wasted, so I struck out home lesons altogether. 

3879. There is no preparation required for school? — 
No. 

3880. Mr. Fagan. — Have you any half-timers attend- 
ing your school ? — None. 

The Witness 


3881. You would not give an opinion as to the effect 
of half-timers in a school ? — I have no experience I 
could not give an opinion. 

3882. If a child is engaged in a mill half the day 

you think it a good preparation for exercising his brain 
in acquiring knowledge ? — I think not. If tire body is 
tired, the mind must be tired. J 

3883. If asked an opinion on that point, you would 
say that attendance in school every second day would be 
a better method than attending for half a day, with the 
other half-day in the mill ? — I should certainly say it 
would, by all means. 

then withdrew. 


Mr. George Crosbie, b.l., examined. 


3884. Chairman. — You are the editor of the Exami- 
ner? — Yes. 

3885. The editor or proprietor? — I am proprietor, 
practically. I am Chairman of the Directors of the 
Examiner, and I have had to see to every department of 
it. 

3886. Have you considered this question we are deal- 
ing with, of the street trading of children ? — I have con- 
sidered it for a long time. 

3887. Of course, it is largely confined to children who 
sell newspapers? — Yes. The first edition of our even- 
ing paper is published at 4 o’clock, and the last at half- 
past 7. I had the number of vendors altogether counted 
last night, and they amounted to 120 that buy papers 
from us. 

3888. That is very close to the police figure — 114 ? — 
My impression is that these children, so far as we know, 
are very honest. As far as I can learn, there has been 
only one prosecution against any of them for larceny 
for a considerable time. I don’t see many of them 
about the streets as corner-boys when they grow up, and 
I don’t think that they are incorrigible or drunkards. 
There are two or three conspicuous cases of the kind, 
but I don't think that any very large proportion of them 
go to the bad. On the contrary, several who have done 
fairly well for their class. 

3889. These children as they grow up don’t stay on 
selling newspapers in the streets ?— I know, as a matter 
of fact, they disappear from us altogether after they are 
about fourteen or fifteen ; and as to the vast majority 
of them, we don’t see them afterwards, and don’t know 
where they go to. 

3890. They are not in your employment in any way ? 


3891. Do they get the papers direct from your office i 
—Yes. I heard one witness saying he saw a lot of verj 
small boys selling the paper. They do not buy tin 
papers from us, but get them from their mothers, oi 
very often from their elder brothers. 

3891a. The children go to your office, and get the papej 
there?— Quite so. 

5892. You see them go there ?— Yes. They go down t< 
our place. There isigenerally a bit of a struggle for tin 
paper, and the elder boys generally get served first. Tin 
younger boys would have no chance of getting paper: 
at our office, because there is a considerable crush anc 
considerable excitement in selling the paper, and the’ 
would have to remain outside. It seems to me thesi 
boys— 1 have been trying to figure out what they earn 
and they earn what for very small children is a grea 
deal of money. They very rarely are hard up for money 
A Boys Brigade has been started recently in Cork, anc 
l have been making some inquiry about the street-trad 
ing boys and I find the boys known in -Cork as Echt 
boys, are not worse dressed than any of the childrex 
going to that place. They are not well dressed at all 
but the dress of the children of the poorer class in Corl 
m not very good. You see a great many barefoote' 
children and a great many ragged children in Cork. 

Are tl i ese b oys wh° sell papers members of th 
Boys Brigade ?— is at all, but many of them. I shouli 
say that only the best of the Echo boys are. 

3893a. Is not a great deal of the work of the Brigad. 
fn th ® 67enm K boys would be engagec 

iL? U t“ g ^ p apers 1-JTes, it is; but with regard t< 
oS^trhen? 6 * tradmg ’ “7 opinion is tha? ther, 
& newspaper sold after 10 o’clock at night 

CeXly^ J ° U m faV ° Ur ° f a SySteul of regulation?— 

3895. You see no objection ?-I tell you I think i 
badge may work out unsatisfactorily for this reCn; 


I think the boys will have an objection to carrying it. 
You know domestic servants don’t like to wear caps! 
and the boys we bring in as porters in our establish- 
ment we find it very difficult to get them to wear the 
caps with “ Examiner ” on them. 

3896. You have boys wearing caps marked '‘Exami 
nor”? — We have ; but these are boys employed in our 
own office, and it is very useful to us, because in case of 
going into some place like a courthouse, from where we 
want to get out copy for the paper, the mark un the cap 
enables the police to see immediately that (he person 
wanting admittance is employed in a newspaper, and 
we find it very difficult to get them to wear these caps. 
Of course they are a different class from the newsboys. 
The newsboys may take kindly to the badge, and I 
believe they would. 

3897. And the effect of having to wear a badge might 
be that the boys who are now trading on the streets 
who ought not to be trading would give it up, and only 
really necessitous boys would remain in it?— Jit may 
be ; but what I foresee is that a great number of these 
boys would rather run the gauntlet. For a time the 
police would look after the boys with badges, and 
the police are not as they are in Liverpool or the 
metropolitan police, they aro not under the direction 
of the Corporation, and are not so much interested in 
carrying out the bye-laws of the Corporation as they 
ara the Constabulary regulations, so I think that the 
police would rather fitfully put this thing into opera- 
tion, possibly when a few people wrote letters to the 
newspapers or to the Corporation. 

3898. That is a matter that could be easily regulated 
from head-quarters if the iiolice were not working them 
satisfactorily. At present there is a great deal of 
gambling going on among these boys? — I have nerir 
seen one of them hauled up for it. 

3899. There are no regulations at present? — About 
street gambling? 

3900. About street trading? — 'Gambling is an offence, 
and I have seen boys pulled up often in the police 
office for playing games in the streets, not street 
vendors at all. So far as my opinion would go it is 
this, that, the authorities ought to avoid, as far as 
possible, attacking the small boys themselves. They 
have a very hard life of it, but the way to get at this 
difficulty is through the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which should try to make the 
parents responsible for the conduct of the boys. 

390L A great deal of the hardship of the life of 
the street boys would be improved by these regula- 
tions? — Yes, and that would embrace more than the 
mere vendors in the streets. There are 9.000 school 
children in Cork. There are only 100 at the very out- 
side of these vendors. If you go through the poorer 
streets of Cork on a cold night you will find crowds of 
little children, much younger than the newsvendors are, 
out shivering and as badly dressed as any of the news- 
vendors are, with no object in the world in being out 
there except that their homes are unpleasant. And I 
think really the better plan would be to try and make 
the police pick up every child seen out after a certain 
hour and let the parent account for him, whether he 
wore a badge or did not. 

3902. You think there is nothing in this system of 
regulation that would interfere with the sale of your 
paper? — I can see nothing to interfere with it. 

3903. The necessity of wearing badges would not 
interfere?— I don’t see how it would. There are no 
girls at all here who sell papers in the streets. With 
regard to Sunday papers I differ with some of the wit- 
nesses. It could not possibly interfere with us, because 
we don’t sell papers on a Sunday ; but I don’t think the 
same class of boys, or anything like it — this is only an 
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opinion from casual observation-sell the Sunday 
papers ; and I think, generally speaking, they are older 
boys. That is my impression ; but I cannot say abso- 
lutely definitely. 

3904. The only possible interference with the sale of 
your paper might be through a too early leaving off 
of the sale in the evening ? — I believe that after 9.30 or 
10 there is no legitimate sale of newspapers. The boys 
are very much tempted to remain out and get some 
people to buy the paper from charitable considerations. 

3905. If the maximum hour in the evening were fixed 
at 10 o’clock, you would have no reason to complain ? — 
None whatever. 

3906. Do you think the Corporation would make 
reasonable bye-laws if they had the power of making 
bye-laws, and would see it was not to their interest 
that you should suffer in the way of hours? — I am 
sure they would. The public takes a great interest in 
these boys, and would be glad to see something done to 
better them ; but it should be carefully watched that 
they were not brought more into contact with the police, 
or as little into contact with the police as possible, and 
if any person is to be punished for their misconduct I 
would try to make the parent amenable instead of the 
children. We have had several instances of children 
found asleep in our own office. The explanation they 
invariably gave is, they lost their money gambling, or 
they did not make enough money, and they were afraid 
to go home ; but, as a rule, these boys have enough 
money to provide for themselves, independently of the 
parents altogether. I don’t believe they go hungry 
often. Of course, they are not well clothed. Really, 
the newsboys are not the worst off of the waifs and 
strays — because they are only waifs and strays — of the 
community. 


5907. Mr. Bagwell. — We have heard that there are 
a very large number of boys of school age knocking 
about Cork night and day who don’t do any work?— Yes. 

3908. You attribute that to unpleasant surroundings 
in their homes, and, I dare say, it is very often the case. 
Does not it strike you that these boys who are not 
doing anything, and are not trying to do anything are, 
presumably, people who are not in want?— I speak, 
not of boys who are capable of earning, so much as 
very small children. I think, if a boy who has come 
to years when he can work does not work he is a mere 


May IS, 1902. 

Mr. George 
Crosbie, b.l. 


3909. Or he may belong to a family who don’t want 
the money. In a very large number of cases the money 
is wanted where newspapers are sold, and the mere fact- 
that they are not sold, and that the boy is not trying 
to sell them is prima facie evidence to the effect that 
the family are not in extreme penury— is it not?— Yes. 

3910. As regards their being made amenable to police 
supervision, they would not be in quite the same posi- 
tion ?— No, they would not ; but I lay great stress on 
the enormous number of children to be found on cold 
nights not begging and not selling anything. You will 
find these children now, and I think the police would 
be better occupied in looking after the parents of these 
children, and finding out why they are in the streets, 
rather than looking after boys that are, generally 
speaking, well able to take care of themselves. I don’t 
say in all cases ; but in a great many cases they are 
well able to take care of themselves. 

3911. I have no doubt there is a good deal of wretched- 
ness in the tenement houses : they are very bad ?— Yes ; 
the homes of the poor are very bad. 


T 
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APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX No. 1 


CIRCULAR (No. 1) ADDRESSED TO SOME OE THE LARGER BOROUGHS, AND 
ALSO TO SOME PUBLIC BODIES. 

TEMPORARY COMMISSION OPPICES, 

DUBLIN CASTLE, 27 th March, 1902. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Committee appointed by His Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, to inquire into the 
question of the employment of Children of School age, especially in Street Trading in the large centres of 
population in Ireland, to invite 

to give evidence before them ; and should they be kindly prepared to do so, I am to ask to be favoured, for the 
Committee’s information, with the names of the Witnesses, and with a brief statement of the points upon 
which they would be authorised to speak, and of the nature of their evidence. 

I am to add that it is desirable to limit the number of Witnesses, as far as can be done, without interfering 
with the success of the Inquiry. 

The favour of a reply at your earliest convenience would much oblige. 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


W. LAN GRAN, Secretary. 


Appendix 

No. 1. 
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Appendix APPENDIX No- 2. 

No. 2. 


CIRCULAR (No. 2) ADDRESSED TO THE THIRTY-THREE COUNTY COUNCILS, AND ALSO TO 
THE TOWN CLERKS OF ARMAGH, CLONMEL, NEWRY, SLIGO, AND WEXFORD. 


TEMPORARY COMMISSION OFFICES, 

Dublin castle, 27 th March, 1902. 

Sir, 

A Departmental Committee has been appointed by the Lord Lieutenant to inquire into the question of the 
employment of children of School age, and the Committee direct me to say that they would be obliged if the 


can supply them with any information as to the extent to which such employment prevails within their juris- 
diction, and its effects upon the children ; and would give them the benefit of their views as to the remedies 
which might be best to cope with any evil effects arising from it. 

The Committee would also feel obliged by being informed whether the 
has taken any steps with a view to restrict and regulate such employment ; and if so, what measures have been 
adopted, and how far they have been attended with success : And generally the Committee would be glad 
to receive any information bearing on the subject of their inquiry which the experience of the 
may be able to afford them. 

The favour of a reply at your earliest convenience would much oblige. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. LANGRAN, Secretary. 


REPLIES RECEIVED TO ABOVE (No. 2) CIRCULAR. 

WEXFORD CORPORATION. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter of 27th ultimo, the subject-matter of which has been under the considera- 
tion of tiie Corporation of Wexford, I have been directed to say there is practically no street trading done by 
children below the maximum school age in Wexford, and the Corporation, therefore, are not in a position to 
suggest a remedy for the evils arising from the employment of children. 

The efforts of the School Attendance Committee for Wexford have met with a large measure of success, there 
having been only one prosecution brought for non-attendance of children at school since the formation of the 
Committee in June last. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

WM. A. BROWNE, Town Clerk. 


DOWN COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Sib, 

Your circular of 27th.ult. has been received, and I will lay it before the County Council at its meeting on 
1st May. Meantime, I venture to state that such trading as is referred to, prevails but slightly in the 
County of Down, and any portions of the county where it is at all to be found are the urban county dis- 
tricts. The Urban District Councils could probably give more detailed information on the subject than the 
County Council could. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

ROBERT MacILWAINE, 

Secretary to the County Council. 


GALWAY COUNTY COUNCIL. 

SrR, 

Relating to your letter of the 27th ultimo, I am directed by the Galway County Council to state that no 
steps have been taken by the County Council to restrict or regulate the employment of children of school age. 

The Council are unable to supply any information as to the extent to which such employment prevails, but 
they have referred your circular to the County Inspector of Constabulary, asking him whether he could supply 
such information. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. G. SEYMOUR, Secretary. 


Referring to my letter of the 2nd instant, I beg to state that the County Inspector of Constabulary V** 
as follows : — “In a recent return which passed through my office, it appeared that eighteen boys under sixteen 
years of age were engaged in the town of Galway (eight selling newspapers and ten carrying luggage ). 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. G. SEYMOUR, Secretary. 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
Lower Castle Yard, 
llt/i April, 1902. 

STREET-TRADING CHILDREN. 

I. We beg to submit the attached returns of the 
names, residences, circumstances, ages, &c., of the 
Street-Trading Children of Dublin, into whose sur- 
roundings special inquiries have been made by the 
police. The return marked “ X ” is a summary of these 
children, their ages, and the description of the trading 
they follow. 

The returns marked “ Y,” from the A, B, C, D, and 
E Divisions give the particulars of these children 
found trading by the police. In the majority 
of these cases the police found that the parents, 
although poor, are respectable, and fairly industrious, 
and in other cases the parents were found to be addicted 
to drink, and of idle habits. In about one-sixth of 
the cases returned, either one or both parents were 
found to be dead. In nearly all cases the children 
give up most of their earnings to their parents. Their 
average earnings amount to about 3s. 6 d. per week 
each. 

II. It would, we think, be a good thing to include 
both sexes up to sixteen years, in the event of regula- 
tions being proposed to control children trading in the 
streets, and we believe that they should not be allowed 
to trade on the streets after 9 o’clock at night. 


III. In many cases girls trading in the streets become 
factory hands, or keep to their mass of business, and 
though many lead drunken and disorderly lives, very 
few seem to become common prostitutes or known 
thieves, although they may not otherwise live vir- 
tuously. We think there is greater danger of demorali- 
zation amongst girls trading on their own account than 
among those who trade under the control of their 
parents. As a general rule, these children (boys and 
girls) do not drink or frequent public-houses ; but the 
boys are known to gamble for coppers, and occasionally 
play cards. The majority of the boys, if physically 
tit, when they cease trading, generally join the Army 
or Militia, at the age of seventeen or eighteen years, 
some get light employment, such as porters in shops, 
&c. , and the others live in the slums, occasionally work- 
ing, but generally lounging about the comers of streets, 
getting drunk when they can, and in many instances 
they develop into thieves and disorderly characters. 

IV. We are not aware that any of the children en- 
gaged in street trading are to be found in any of the 
charitable Homes in the city, except those in the Catho- 
lic Boys’ Home, Middle Abbey-street, in which thirty- 
eight boys are accommodated. Of this number only 
twelve are engaged in street trading, and they sell 
newspapers, and the others are engaged as messengers 
and porters in shops. 

V. Outside of street trading there is not a great 
number of children that beg ; but there is a pretty large 
number of children that occasionally beg on the pretence 
of selling small articles. This practice is checked by 
the police, who prosecute whenever cases are discovered. 


JOHN LARACY, 

JOHN DEMPSEY, 

L. J. O’REILLY, 

GEO. FLOWER, 

Sup erintemdents. 


X. 

Return of the Number of Street-Trading Children in Dublin into whose surroundings special inquiries 


were made by the Police. 


Description of Trading. 

BOYS. 

Girls. 

Totafof 

Boys 

and 

Girls. 

Remarks. 

Under 

16 years. 

Total. 

Under 

14 

From 
14 to 
16 years. 

Total. 

Selling Newspapers, 

186 

180 

366 

10 

10 

20 

886 


„ Fruit, 

3 

- 

3 

4 

72 

76 

79 


n Fish, 

- 

- 

- 

5 

43 

48 

48 


-» Matches, &o., . 

9 

1 

10 

9 

1 

10 

20 


i, Firewood, 

3 

3 

6 

2 

5 

7 

13 


.« Vegetables, 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

6 

7 

7 


-» Ice Cream, . , 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

3 

5 


ii Flowers, . , 

1 

• 1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 


Messengers, . . 

10 

31 

41 

- 

- 

- 

41 


Organ Grinding, . 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

- 


3 


Second-hand Clothing, . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

7 


Total, . 

214 

219 

433 

32 

148 

180 

613 



X 
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Appendix 


Y. 

Retorn giving Particulars concerning some of tlie Children summarized in previous Return marked 

A DIVISION. 

Chancery Lane Station. 


No. 

Age. 

Description oi Trading. 

Under 

years. 

14 to 
16 

1 

- 

15 

Plays Barrel-organ, 

2 


15 

Do., 

3 

-■ 

15 

Do., 

4 


15 

Newsvendor, 

S 

" 

15 

Do., 

c 

_ 

15 

Do., 

* 

- 

15 

Vegetables, 

8 

13 

- 

Newsvendor, 

9 

_ 

15 

Ice cream, C 

10 

- 

14 

Do., 1 

n 

13 

- 

Do., 

12 

- 

15 

Newsvendor, 

13 

12 

- 

Do., 

14 

_ 

14 

Do., 

15 

_ 

15 

Do., 

16 

- 

15 

Do., 

17 

' 

15 

Do., 

18 


15 

Do., 

19 

- 

14 

Do., 

20 

- 

15 

Do., 

21 

13 

- 

Do., 

22 


15 

Do., ” ... 


Mother dead. Father, who is a labourer, alive ; can earn 18s. p« 
week; very seldom works; also addicted to drink. The boy 
receives 10s. 6d. per month from his employer, with board and 
lodgings. The boy is separated from his father. 

Parents dead ; receives 10s. 6 d. per month from his employer, with 
board and lodgings. 

Mother dead. Father is a shoemaker, but seldom works, and can 
earn £1 per week. The boy receives 10s. 6 d. per month, with 
board and lodgings from his employer, and is separated from 
his father. 

Parents dead; the hoy earns 5s. per week, and pays Is. 9d, per 
week for lodgings, and supports himself on the remaining 3s. 3d. 

Parents alive. The father is a labourer and can earn 18s. per 
week, but seldom works; addicted to drink, and seldom lives 
with his family. The mother is a charwoman and earns 7s. per 
week; is sober and industrious, and lives at 10, Heudrick- 
sti eet. The boy earns 7s. per week ; he gives his mother 2s. per 
week, and pays Is. 9 d. per week for lodgings, and supports him- 
self on the remaining 3s. 3d. Five in family. 

Parents alive ; the boy earns 3s. per week ; gives that amount to 
his mother, who is unemployed and addicted to drink. The 
father is a sailor, and at present at sea ; sends his wife £2 every 
quarter ; little or no furniture ; room dirty. _ 

Parents alive. Father a shoemaker; not in any employment, 
owing to ill-health. Mother not employed. The boy assists his 
sister in selling fish and vegetables ; their joint earnings are 
about ISs. per week, which they give to their mother, who is 
sober. Five in family ; room poor, but clean. 

Father dead. Mother sober. The boy assists his mother in sell- 
ing fish and vegetables ; their joint earnings are 10s. per week. 
The boy earns 3s. per week selling newspapers; gives that 
amount to his mother, who is also in receipt of outdoor relief 
from South Dublin Union. Room comfortable and clean; five 
in family. 

Mother dead. Father sober and industrious. The boy and girl 
trade with their father, and their joint earnings average about 
15s. per week. Four in family. 

Parents alive. The boy trades with his father, and their joint 
earnings average about 15s. per week. Parents sober and in- 
dustrious. Room, comfortable and clean. Five in family. 

Parents alive, and have no fixed residence; father and mother 
addicted to drink. The boy earns 4s. per week, pays Is. 9d. per 
week for lodgings, and supports himself on the remainder: he 
gives nothing to his parents, who seldom work. 

Mother dead. Father a bricklayer ; addicted to drink ; can earn 
£1 16s. per week, but seldom works ; no fixed residence. The 
boy earns 7s. per week, pays Is. 9 cl. per week for lodgings, and 
supports himself on the remaining 5s. 3d. No home. 

Father dead. Mother addicted to drink ; no fixed residence, and 
never does any work. The boy, Christy, earns 7s. per week, and 
gives his mother 3s. John earns 7s., and gives his mother 3s. 
also. They both pay Is. 9 d. per week for their lodgings, and 
support themselves on the remaining 3s. 3d. 

Mother dead. Father at sea. Earns os. per week, pays Is. 9a. 
per week for lodgings, and lives on the remaining 2s. 3d. 

Parents alive. Father a dairy labourer; earns £1 per week: 
sober and industrious; mother sober also. This boy earns 12s. 
per week, pays Is. 9d. per week for lodgings, and supports him- 
self on the remainder. He lost his .money placing pitch-and- 
toss, and was afraid to go home, and does not give his parents 
any money. Home comfortable. This boy gambles. 

Mother dead. Father in Australia. The boy earns 5s. per week, 
pays Is. 9 d. for lodgings, and supports himself on the remaining 
2s. 3d. 

Parents alive, hut have no fixed residence, but stop in common 
lodging-houses through the city. The boy earns 8s. per week, 
gives his mother 3s. per week, pays Is. 9 d. per week for lodging, 
and supports himself on the remaining 3s. 3d. , 

Parents alive. Father serving a term of 15 years’ penal servitude 
for manslaughter. Mother deals in fish and vegetables, an 

. stops in a common lodging-house in Swift’s-Alley. The m 
earns 5s., and gives that amount to his mother, who pays nis 
lodging, and supports the boy. They, have no fixed residence. 

Parents dead. This boy earns 3s. per week, which he gives to ms 
sister, who is employed at Sealy, Beyers, and Walkers, boos- 
binding and printing works, Brown-street, and is receiving 
• per week. Home comfortable and clean. , 

Mother dead. Father a labourer; earns 18s. per week, and n 
nine in- family. The boy earns 6s. per week, but gives notnuig 
to his father, who is sober and industrious. The boy pays • 
ier week for lodgings, and supports himself on the remami s 


s: 
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Newsvendor, 

Do., 


Oranges, 

Do., 

Newsvendor, 


... Parents dead. This boy earns 7s. per week, pays Is. 9 d. for lodg- 
ings, and supports himself on the remaining os. 3d. 

... This boy has joined otli Battallion, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

... Father dead. Mother is a charwoman: also sells oranges, and 
earns 8s. per week : is sober and industrious, and is in receipt 
of outdoor relief from South Dublin Union. The boy earns 3s. 
per week, which he gives to his mother. Room clean and com- 
fortable. Four in family. 

f Father dead. Mother sells vegetables and fish, and earns 7s. per 
1 week ; Timothy earns 3s. Gd. per week, and Mary 3s. per week, 

I which they give to their mother, who is industrious and sober. 

U Room clean, but very poorly furnished. Four in family. 

.. - 1 Father dead. Mother not in any employment, and lives with her 
j son-in-law, who is a labourer, and earns ISs. per week : the girl 
I earns 6s. per week, which she gives to her mother, who is sober. 

I Four in family. 

... j Father dead. Mother is a charwoman and earns 6s. per week, 

| and stops in common lodging-houses. The boy earns 6s. per week 
j and gives his mother 2s. per week ; he pays Is. 9d. per week for 
lodgings, and supports himself on the remainder of the money. 

.. I This boy’s mother states that her son never sold papers, and he is 
at present employed in Jacob’s Biscuit Factory, Peter-row. 
f Father dead. Mother is a charwoman: earns 5s. per week; sober 
and industrious. Michael earns 3s., and Margaret 4s. per 
I week, which they give to their mother. Room poor, but clean. 

I Four in family. 

. . Parents alive. Father a labourer ; earns 15s. per week ; sober and 
industrious. Mother unemployed. The boy earns 3s. per week, 
which he gives his mother. Room presents very poor appear- 
ance, with little furniture, but clean. Four in family. 

... Mother dead. Father a labourer ; can earn 18s. per week ; not in 

' any employment, owing to ill-health, at the present time. The 
boy earns 3s. per week, which he gives to nis aunt, who is a 
dealer, and earns 10s. per week, and who is sober and indus- 
trious. Room clean and comfortable. The boy lives with his 
aunt. . . 

... This boy is in constant employment as a messenger m Rathmines, 
and does not sell newspapers on the streets. Some other boy 
gave his name and address to the constable making inquiries. 

... Mother dead. Father is a window-cleaner and earns 7s. per week, 
and is sober. The boy earns 3s. per week, which he gives his 
father. Room poor, but clean. No others in family, 
clothes Parents alive. Father a shoemaker ; earns £1 5s. per week ; is 
sober and industrious. Mother deals in second-hand clothes : is 
also sober. The child trades with her mother, and their joint 
earnings are 14s. per week. Room comfortable and clean. Three 
in family. . 

... This child is at present in South Dublin Union. 

Father dead. Mother is a charwoman — also sells oranges— and 
earns 5s. per week, and is in receipt of outdoor relief from 
i South Dublin Union. The child trades with her mother on 
I Saturdays. Room poor, but clean. Three in family, 
clothes Father in South Dublin Union. Mother is a dealer m second- 
hand clothes. The child deals for her mother, and their joint 
earnings are between 10s. and 12s. per week. Mother is sober 
and industrious. Home comfortable and clean. Five in family, 
f Parents alive. Father and mother sober and industrious. The 
girls trade with their father, and their joint earnings are about 
I £1 per week. Home comfortable and clean, rone in family, 
r Parents alive. Father in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum for past 
J three years. The mother is a charwoman, and only earns 3s. 
per week, but is sober and industrious. Dora, the eldest child, 
is not in any employment at the present time. Ellen and Mary 
earn about 5s. per week, which amount they give their mother. 
James earns 3s. per week, and also gives that amount to his 
mother. The room is clean and comfortable. There are seven 

clothes 1 Father "dead. Mother sober and industrious. The child trades 
! with her mother, and their joint earnings are 8s. per week, iho 

1 mother receives outdoor relief from the South Dublin Union. 

! The room is clean, but poorly furnished. There are four in 

... j PasSfilto. father * liransed cam; earns 12». weet; 

! is sober. Mother unemployed and m delicate health. The 
child earns 2s. per week, and gives that amount to her mother. 
The room is clean and comfortable. Four in family. 

... Not known at this address (106, Bride-street). 

This child’s mother states that the child did not trade on the 
streets, but bought papers from the paper offices, so as she could 
sell them in her shop. • . , , 

... Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 18s. weekly. Mother 
unemployed. John earns 6s. weekly, which he gives his mother. 
There are two other children— girls— unemployed. Parents 
sober, and home fairly comfortable. This boy gambles at pitch- 
and-toss. 
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AGB. 


No. 

Under 

14 

year*. 

14 to 
16 

years. 

Description ot Trading. 

51 

13 

- 

Newsvendor, 

52 

- 

14 

l)o.. 

53 

- 

15 

Do., 

54 

- 

15 

Do., 

55 

18 

- 

Do., 

56 

13 

- 

Do., 

57 

- 

14i 

Do., 

5S 


15 

Do., 

59 

- 

15 

Do., 

60 

13 

- 

Hawks matches. 

61 

13 

- 

Sells hardware, 

62 

13 

- 

Fruit hawker, 

63 

13 

- 

Vegetable hawker, ... 

64 

13 

- 

Fish hawker, 

65 

- 

15 

Fish dealer, 

66 

- 

15 

Fruit hawker. 

67 


15 

Second - hand clothes 
dealer. 


Bemarks. 


Parents alive. Father a pipe-maker ; unemployed, in consequence 
of trade being bad. Mother a carpet-bag maker, earning lfo 
weekly. John earns 2s. Gd. weekly, which he gives his mother 
There are five children altogether. Two other girls hawk fish and 
earn os. each weekly. Parents drink some. Home fairly com- 
fortable looking. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, but seldom works, being ad> 
vanced in years, and much addicted to drink. Mother is also 
addicted to drink, and unemployed. Patrick earns 6s. weekly 
which he gives his mother. There are two other children, girls. The 
elder, aged seventeen years, works in a biscuit factory, and earns 
4s. weekly. The home presents a filthy, poor, appearance. 

This boy’s father is dead. His mother washes, and earns 4s. 
weekly. He has an elder brother, aged twenty years, a butcher’s 
porter, earning 18s! weekly, but is of drunken habits, giving his 
mother only 10s. weekly for his support. George earns 4j. 
weekly, which he gives his mother. There are two other chil- 
dren — girls — unemployed. The home presents a poor appear- 
ance. Mother drinks. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 18s. weekly. Mother 
unemployed. Patrick earns 3s. weekly, which he gives his- 
mother. There are five other children, all younger. Parents 
temperate. Home fairly comfortable. 

This boy lives with his aunt, Mrs. Stanley, above described; his 
father being a soldier serving in South Africa, and his mother 
having no fixed residence, being an improper person on the 
streets. 

Parents alive. Father a shoemaker, but unemployed, being in 
delicate health (consumption). Mother washes, and earns 5j. 
weekly. Christopher gives his mother 3s. weekly. There are 
five other children. Another boy, aged seventeen years, is a 
labourer, and earns 15s. weekly, which he gives his motner. 
Parents drink some. - The home is very dirty, and almost with- 
out furniture. 

This boy’s father is confined in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum for 
past ten years. Mother is a silk-weaver, but unemployed at 
present for want of work. Generally earns 10s. weekly. John 
earns 5s. weekly, which he gives his mother. He nas an elder 
brother a labourer, unemployed. Mother sober ; home dirty and 
very poor looking. 

This boy gave an incorrect address, not known at 135, Franeis- 
street. 

Father dead. Mother sometimes works at agricultural labour in 
the fields. Joseph chiefly supports her on uis earnings, selling 
newspapers, amounting to 5s. weekly. Mother sober: home 
extremely poor looking. 

Father dead. Mother does a little charing; earns about 2s. 
weekly, but is in delicate health. Christina earns about Is. 6d 
a week hawking matches, which she gives her mother. There 
is no other person in family. Home very poor, and people ap- 
pear to be in extreme poverty. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer; at present unemployed: gene- 
rally earns 18s. weekly. Mother a dealer in hardware, earning 
6s. weekly. Mary earns 3s. weekly, which she gives her mother. 
There are two other children. Father drinks. Home poor and 
dirty looking. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 18s. weekly. Mother 
unemployed. There are seven children. Another girl, aged 
seventeen years, also hawks fruit, and earns 5s. weekly, which 
she gives her mother. Mrs. Devlin states that Ellen gives ner 
up nothing, as she only sometimes goes out with her sister. 
Parents sober. Home clean and fairly comfortable looking. 

Parents alive. Father a Corporation labourer, earning 20s. 
weekly. Mother unemployed. There are three other children 
Another girl, aged seventeen years, deals in old clothes, and 
earns 5s. weekly, which she gives her mother. Christina earns 
3s. weekly, which she gives up. Home clean and comfortable. 
Parents sober. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 19s. weekly. Mother 
a fish-dealer, earning 10s. weekly. There are four other children. 
Mrs. Keegan states this child earns nothing ; that she only re 
mains at her baskets whenever she may be absent and in ue r 
own house. Parents drink some. Home fairly comfortable. 

Father dead. Mother a cook, earning 8s. weekly. There is an- 
other person in the family — a girl — who works as general ser- 
vant ; earns 2s. 6d. a week, which she gives her mother. Alice 
earns 2s. 6 d. weekly, which she gives her mother, who is sober- 
Home very clean and comfortable looking. . ,,- 

Parents alive. Father a window-blind maker, earning 
weekly. Mother a dealer, earning 20*. weekly. Inere are uve 
other children. Mrs. Flynn states that Rosanna earns nothing- 
that she only remains at her standing during her absence whe 
at home. Parents drunkards. Home dirty and poor looking- 

This girl lives with her aunt, Mrs. Brazil, and gives her W. 
weekly. Her mother is dead and her father is a labourer, wn 
seldom works, being addicted to drink, and having no horn, 
stopping in low lodging-houses. Mrs. Brazil is a clothes-deai . 
ana has a comfortable home. Her husband is a car-driver. 
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No. 

| AGE. 

Description of Trading. 

Under 

14 to 
16 

63 

- 

15 

Fruit hawker, 

69 

- 

15 

Selling studs and laces. 

70 

9 


Newsvendor, 


71 

- 

15 

Do., 


72 


14 

Do., 


73 

- 

15 ! 

Do., 

74 

- 

15 

Do., 

75 

13 


Selling matenw, 

76 

- 

15 

Fish hawker, 

77 

13 

- 

Newspaper boy, 

78 

13 

- 

Newsvendor, ( 

1 

79 

- 

15 

Do., ( 


80 

13 

- 

Do., 

81 

- 

15 

Do., 

82 

- 

15 

Do., 

83 

13 

- 

Selling matches, 

84 

12 

- 

Newsvendor, 

85 

13 

- 

Do., 

86 

13 


Do.. 


Remarks. 


^ i Tiir n i S a ive ,' father a butcher’s porter, earning 18s. -weekly. 
Mother a dealer, earning 20s. weekly. There are seven other 
children. Mrs. Kelly states that she gets nothing from tnis 
girl, as she only remains in Patrick-street with her (Mrs. Kelly’s) 
goods when she may be at home. Parents drink some. Home 
fairly comfortable looking. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 18s. weekly. Mother 
a dealer, earning 6s. weekly. Mrs. Keenan states that Patrick 
gives up none of his earnings to her. Parents are drnnkards. 
and have been arrested several times. Home dirty and poor 
looking. There is another boy, younger, who sometimes hawks 
boot-laces. Mrs. Keenan has elder children, named Kirwans, 
living in Golden-lane, who are professional pickpockets, nearly 
always in jail. 

Parents alive. Father has deserted them and mother for past 
twelve months. He is an idle drunkard living about Church- 
street. Each boy earns 3s. weekly, which they give their 
mother. They are at present homeless, stopping with a friend 
named Mrs. M'Cann, at 21, Cook-street. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 18s. weekly. Motner 
unemployed. There are three other children. Michael earns 
3s. weekly, which he gives his mother. Parents drink some. 
Home dirty and very poor looking. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 18s. weekly. Mother 
in very delicate health. There are two other children. John 
earns 3s. weekly, which he gives his mother. Parents sober. 
Home fairly comfortable looking. 

Father dead. Mother an invalid, being chiefly supported on what 
this boy earns selling papers, amounting to 6s. weekly. No other 
person in family. Home clean, but people apparently very 
poorly circumstanced. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 15s. weekly. Mother 
unemployed. There is only another child. This boy’s momer 
states that he gives her nothing, and seldom remains at home, 
generally stopping in low lodging-houses. Parents are sober. 
Home poor looking. This boy gambles. 

Parents alive. Father a butchers porter, earning 14s. weekly 
Mother unemployed. There are six other children. Bridget 
earns 5s. weekly, which she gives her mother. Parents sober. 
Home fairly comfortable looking. 

Parents alive. Father a foundry labourer ; not in permanent em- 
ployment: generally earns 18s. weekly. Mother in delicate 
health. Two other children. William earns 2s. Gd. weekly, 
which he gives his mother. Parents are sober. This family -s 
at present stopping with friends at 62. Cook-street, having been 
evicted recently. 

These boys’ father is dead. Their mother deals in fruit, and 
earns 6s. weekly. Each boy gives his mother 2s. 6 d. weekly. 
There is another child— a girl— unemployed. The home is dirty 
and poor looking. Mother drinks. 


Parents alive. Father a sheet-iron worker, earning 10s. weeuly 
Mother unemployed. There are five other children. Patrick 
gives his mother 3s. weekly. Parents drink some. Home very 
dirty and miserable looking. 

This boy lives with his aunt, Catherine Byrne, and gives her 4s. 
weekly. His mother is dead, and his father, who is an invaku, 
is an inmate in South Dublin Union. Mrs. Byrne’s home is 
dirty and poor looking. . 

This boy’s father is dead. Mother is a charwoman, earning ds. 
weekly. There are two more children— girls. One, aged seven- 
teen years, sells fish, and earns 4s. weekly. William earns 3s. 
weekly, which he gives his mother, who is sober. Home clean, 
but poor looking. , , . 

Parents alive. Father a labourer; unemployed, being addicted to 
drink. Mother also unemploye, and addicted to drink. Inere 
are three other children. Patrick earns 4s. weekly, which he 
gives his mother; an elder boy earns 5s. weeldy— which he also 
gives his mother— as a tinsmiths’ helper. Condition of the home 
very miserable looking; father drunk in bed at 1.30 p.m. 

Parents alive. Father a Corporation labourer, earning 20s. 
weekly. Mother unemployed. There are five other children. 
A girl, aged seventeen years, works in a factory and earns 4s. 
weekly. Thomas was earning 4s. weekly, which he gave his 
mother, but is at present in Cork-street Hospital. Parents 

sober. Home clean and comfortable looking. 

Parents alive. Father a dealer: generally earns 14s. weekly, but 
is not working presently. Mother unemployed. There are 
seven children. Michael earns 4s. weekly, which he gives his 
mother ; an elder boj, aged nineteen lem.aleo sellBjwrs and 
earns 4s. weekly, which he gives his mother. Parents sober. 

Th?™y'ffSbe b r1. P d»d. Hi. mother i. married secondly to an 
Imy pcSSSt bating 17a. M, a w«k pent™. Them ar, 
■Hir/e other children. John gives his mother is. weeaiy. 
Mother and stepfather are both addicted to drink. Home very 
poor, almost without furniture. 
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No. j 

Unrler 

years. 

14 to 
16 

Description of Trading. 

87 * 

- 

14& 

Newsvendor, 

83 1 


15 

Do., 

89 ; 


15 

Do., 

90 j 

13 

- 

Do., 

91 1 


14 

Do., 

92 

| - 

1 

14 : 

Messenger, 

• 

| - 

14 

Newsvendor, 

94 

; 13 

- 

Do., 

95 

10 

- 

Do., 

96 

13 


Do., 

97 

12 

- 

Sells oranges, 

98 

- 

15 

Second - hand clothes 
dealer. 


Remarks. 


Parents alive. Father a smith’s-helper, earning 16s. weekly 
Mother unemployed. There are four other children. Huotrt 
gives his mother 3s. weekly. Parents sober. Home clean, bot 
poor looking. . 

Parents alive. Father a Corporation labourer, earning 20s 
weekly. Mother unemployed. There are six other children. 
Christopher gives his mother os. weekly. Parents sober. Con- 
dition of home fairly comfortable. 

This boy’s father is dead. Mother deals in fruit, &c., and earns 
6s. weekly. Joseph gives her 3s. weekly. There is no more in 
family. Mother sober, and home fairly comfortable looking. 

Parents' alive, but mother and two children are deserted by fattier, 
who is a labourer. His address unknown for past six months; 
supposed to be in Scotland. Mother deals, and earns 5s. weekly. 
Thomas gives her 4s. weekly, which he earns selling papers. 
Mother sober. Home very poor looking. 

This boy’s mother is dead. His father is a labourer, but seldom 
works, being addicted to drink. Robert earns 3s. weekly, which 
he gives his father ; another elder brother sells papers, and gives 
father a similar amount. Home very dirty and poor looking. 

Parents alive. Father a porter; earns 18s. weekly. Mother un- 
employed. There are two other children. John was earning 
4s. 6 d. weekly as a messenger, which he gave his mother, but is 
at present unemployed. Father drinks ; home fairly comfortable. 

This boy’s father is dead. Mother is married secondly to a 
labourer, who seldom works, being addicted to drink. Mother 
is unemployed. There are three other children. Patrick earns 
4s. weekly, which he gives his mother. Home poor looking. 

Parents alive. Father a butcher’s porter who seldom works, 
being an habitual drunkard. Mother unemployed, and also a 
drunkard. There are four other children. Mrs. Long states 
that those boys give up nothing, as they are not always selling 
papers. The home is extremely dirty, and without furniture 

Parents alive, but father has deserted wife and boy. Mother gets 
an allowance of 3s. weekly from another son. who is in the 
Army. Thomas earns 2s. weekly, which he gives to mother, who 
is sober. Home very poor. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer ; unemployed at present gene, 
rally earns 18s. weekly. Mother unemployed. There are five 
other children. Mrs. Doyle states she gets nothing from 
Catherine, as she does not sell oranges. Parents sober. Father 
an industrious man. Home fairly comfortable looking. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer, earning 16s. weeklv. Mother 
a dealer in second-hand clothes, earning 30s. weekly. There 
are nine other children. Margaret earns 20s. weekly, which she 
gives her parents. Father drinks. Mother sober. Home com- 
fortable looking. 


Newmarket Sub-Division. 


12 

- 

Newsvendor, 

13 

- 

Do., 

- 

14 

Do., 

13 

_ 

_ 

12 


Newsvendor, 

- 

14 

Do., 


Father dead. Mother married again to J ohn Fleming, a glazier ; 
not in constant employment ; earns about 10s. per week, wmca 
he gives up to his wife. Francis earns 2s. 6d. a week, wmcii 
he gives to his mother. There are three other children to sup- 
port. Parents sober, Room clean; very little furniture, an 
appears to be neglected. 

Parents alive. Father a dairy labourer ; not in constant empl y 
ment; when working gives his wife 14s. per week. -Bour otn 
children. One boy earns 7s. per week, which he gives » 
mother. Thomas gives his mother none of his earnings, w 
he loses hi gambling. Parents occasionally drink ; room clean b 
the appearance of being neglected. This boy gambles. , 

Parents alive. , Father and mother are dealers ^mgs, ^ 
&c., and earns about 12s. per week. Christopher gives bis 
mother 3s. a week. These people have no borne, and live m 
common lodging-houses, which is the resort of persons 

Mrs. P Wildes states her nephew, whom she has adopted, 
anything on the streets for profit, and goes to schoo g j or 
Parents alive. Father a coal labourer ; not living .^b^ ^ . ]ie ; s 

past two years, and contributes nothing towards ber support ^ 
addicted to drink. There are seven other children^ _ j nc j us . 
ing for themselves, two in Cabra School, 9 ne m A . 
trial School, and one in South Dublin 4ion 
earns 3s. a week, which he gives to his mother, w j,ome, 

to drink, and was arrested several times, bne .. ^ 

and lives in common lodging-houses, which are 
disreputable characters. _ , ... . AnT -ns about 

Mother dead. Father a dealer m rags, bottles, c c. , s his 

6s. per week; one other child bo support. dnnk, has 

father about 4 *. a week. The father co»- 

been arrested several times, and has no b°“V e ; , reDU t able ch#- 
mon lodging-houses, which are the resort of disrepuiau 
acters. - 
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No. 

AGE. 

Description of Trading. 

Under 

yeard. 

14 to 
ears 

7 

13 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

14 

Newsvendor, 

9 

- 

. 

15 

Do., 

10 

11 

" 

Do., 

11 

- 

15 

Do., 

12 

12 

- 

Do., 

13 

12 

- 

Do.. 

11 

- 

15 

Do., 

15 


15 

r 

Flowers, 

16 

10 

- 

Do., 

17 

12 


Newsvendor, 

18 

13 

- 

Do., 

19 

- 

15 

Do., 

20 

_ 

15 

Do., 

' 

21 


15 

Do., 

22 

- 

15 

Do., 

23 

- 

16 

Do., 

24 

13 

- 

Fruit, 


Remarks. 


Edward O'Hara, common lodging-house keeper, and grandfather of 
this bov, states that his grandson never sold anything on tne 
street for profit. 

Parents alive. Father a builder’s labourer, but has not worked for 
past 14 months, he having been invalided home from South 
Africa. The mother is a dealer in vegetables, and earns about 
15s. a week ; has four other children to support. Laurence gives 
his mother about 4s. a week. Father sober ; mother drinks : very 
little furniture; room dirty. 

Parents alive. Father a straw beehive-maker; earns £1 a week. 
Seven other children to support. Patrick earns about 3s. a 
week, which he gives to his mother. Parents sober and indus- 
trious. Room clean; very little furniture, which is well kept. 

Parents alive. Father a general labourer; addicted to drink, and 
deserted his family for past two years and three months. Was 
prosecuted by the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
in October, 1900, and was sentenced to two months hard labour ; 
and again, in August. 1901, on summons, and was sentenced to 
two months’ hard labour. There are three other children to 
support. Mother earns about 5s. a week by sewing and wash- 
ing clothes. Her brother, an Army pensioner, lodges with her 
and pays for room, and gives her £2 10s. every three months. 
Patrick and his brother earn between them about 4s. a week, 
which they give to their mother. Room clean ; very little fur- 
niture. 

Father dead. Mother a dealer ; earns about os. a week ; has nye 
other children. Receives outdoor relief from South Dublin 
Union. John earn3 3s. a week, which he gives to his mother. 
Room clean ; very little furniture. Mother sober, but does not 
seem to be industrious. . ... , 

Mother dead. Father was a van-driver, but in delicate health tor 
past fifteen months, during which time he has not earned any 
monev. James and his brother Thomas, aged thirteen years, 
earn between them about 6s. a week, which they give to their 
father, who receives some charity from his relations. Room 
clean ; very little furniture. 

Parents alive. Father a builder’s labourer ; not in constant em- 
ployment; earns 1.8s. a week when working. _ ISow three months 
idle. Four other children to support. Patrick earns about Js. 
a week, which he gives to his mother, who receives some chanty 
from her relations. Father sober ; mother drinks. Room clean , 
very little furniture, which is neglected. 

Parents alive. Father a builder’s labourer : out of employment for 
past three months ; earns 18s. per week when working. Mother 
m delicate health. Has three other children to support. 
Patrick earns about 3s. per week, which lie gives to his mother, 
Who receives “’s a week from a son in the Army. Room clean; 
no furniture, except bedstead and straw palliasse. The motner 
states that she receives charity from relations and friends. 

Parents alive. Father a wood-turner: not in constant employ- 
ment; gives his wife about 12s. a week Five other cbildren to 
support. Mother a dealer m flowers, and earns from 10s. to 15s. 
a week. She states her sons do not be trading, but assist hei 
in Te fling the flowers. The father drinks occasionally. Mother 

Jtoom clem; htto „ na sells 

week, »’ob.r ,»d 

to, V chiton. 

Father dead. Motner m uei ot h er j s a newsvendor, 

°“? toS/to mi. Edveud gives her about 4s. per week. 

Um Mooney state, that her brother never sold onytog on 
streets. 

Pi r SfrHCk 

r0° m - , u whereabouts unknown. Mrs. Mary Lynch, 

Father dead. MrtheFs vtuxe* tak en this girl into her 

Si; ‘S^UlSXrhS until V>» is oble to do for herself. 
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No. 


Description ol Trading.' 

u nd er 

14 to 
16 

25 

13 

- 

Matches, 

26 

13 

- 

Fruit, 

27 

13 


Newsvendor, 

28 

- 

15 

Do., 

29 

13 

- 

Fish, 

30 

124 

- 

Do., 

31 

13 

- 

Do., 

32 

13 


Do., 

33 

13 

- 

Newsvendor, 

34 

11 

- 

Do., 

35 

13 

- 

Matches, 

36 

_ 

15 

Newsvendor, 

37 

13 

- 

Fruit, 




Do., / 

39 

- 

- 

Do., 1 

40 

- 

15 

Fish. 

41 

" 

15 

Newsvendor, 

42 

- 

15 

Fish, 

43 

- 

15 

Do., 

44 

13 

- 

Do., 

45 

- 

15 

Newsvendor, 

46 

- 

16 

Do., 

47 


14 

Do., 

48 

13 


Matches, / 

49 

10 

- 

Do., ( 


Parents alive. Father a builder’s labourer; not in constant 
ployment; when working gives his wife 15s. Drinks occasion 
ally and does be arrested. Has two other children to sunonri 
Anne earns about 2s. Gd. a week, which she gives to her mothe 
who is sober. Room clean; very little furniture, which srZl 
to be neglected. 

Parents alive. Father a corn p 9 rter; never in constant employ- 
ment. Drinks a good deal; gives his wife about 15s. a weet 
Has five other children to support. Mary only goes out to lli 
on Saturdays; and earns about 2s which she gives to W 
mother, who is sober. Room clean; very little furniture and 
seems to be neglected. ’ u 

Parents alive. Father a builder’s labourer; in constant employ 
ment ; sober ; gives his wife 14s. a week. Five other children to 
support. Catherine and Mary earn between them about 7s per 
week, which they give to their mother, who occasionally drinks 
Room ‘clean and comfortable. 

Parents alive. Father a licensed car-driver; sober; gives his wife 
15s. a week. Has six other children, two of them over sixteen 
years of age, who earn between them about 8s. a week which 
they give to their mother. Mary earns no money ; she minds 
the fish while her sisters are trading. Room much neglected • 
very little furniture. ’ 

Father dead. Mother a dealer in fish; earns about 15s. a week- 
is sober. Has one son a butcher’s porter, and gives his mother 
6s. a week. Rosanna only assists her mother. Room clean and 

comfortable. 

Parents dead. Has stepmother, who is a widow. Works in a 
marine store, and earns 7s. a week. Has two other girls, who 
are dealers, and earn between them about 5s. a week. Jane 
earns about 2s. a week, all of which they give to their mother 
who is sober and industrious. Room clean and comfortable 

J-he mother states her daughter never sold anything on the streets. 
She is only eleven years of age, and goes to school every day. 

Father dead. Mother a dealer; in delicate health at present. Boy 
earns 6s. per week, which he gives to his mother. Room clean- 
very little furniture. Three in family. 

Mother states that her son never sold matches to her knowledge. 

Father states his son never sold newspapers on streets. 


Mother states her daughter never sold fruit on the streets. 

The mother states her daughters are over sixteen years of age, and 
are not dealers. Refuses any further information. 

States she is twenty years of age ; is a dealer, earning for herself. 

Parents alive. Father was a hackney car-owner; now indelicate 
health, and follows no occupation ; attends races and horse 
dealers’ auctions ; gives his wife about 8s. a week. Mary earns 
about 7s. per week, which she gives to her mother. Has. one 
other child to support. Mother sober. Room clean ; no furni- 
ture except bedstead and palliasse. 

Parents alive. Father a builder's labourer; not in constant em- 
ployment; when working gives his wife 17s. a week. The 
mother is a dealer, and earns about 7s. a week. There are 
three other children, one of whom earns 4s. a week, which she 
gives to her mother. Margaret earns about 2s. a week, which 
she gives up. Parents sober. Room clean ; very little furniture. 

Parents dead. Lives with her brother, who is a gambler, and 
gives very little money towards the support of his wife and two 
children. Catherine gives her sister-in-law about 2s. 6d. a week 
for her support. Her sister-in-law deals in fish two days in the 
week, and earns about 6s. Brother and his wife drink. Room 
presents a wretched appearance. 

Parents alive. Father a gambler, and returned convict, who con- 
tributes very little towards the support of wife and child, who 
earn their living by selling fish on the streets. Mother sober. 
The father refused to admit me to see the room in which he 
lives. Bridget earns no money, as she trades with her mother. 

Father dead. Mother a charwoman, and earns 7s. a week, micy 

S ves her mother 4s. a week. Has a son. who does not work, but 
[es on her for his support. Room clean ; very little furniture. 
Mother of this boy states her son is employed at Guinness’s 
Brewery, and never SQld papers. 

Parents alive. Father a labourer; unemployed. Mother also un- 
employed. Christy earns 5s. weekly, which he gives his mother. 
No other child in family. Parents idle drunkards. Condition 
of home most miserable, being dirty and without furniture, 
except an old straw palliasse thrown on floor. 

Father dead. Mother .unemployed, being in delicate, health. 
Thomas earns 4s. weekly, whicn he gives his mother. Mary 
earns Is. 6 d. weekly which she gives her mother. Home very 
poor, and almost without furniture. Mother a drunkard. 
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AGE. 


Under 

li 

years. 

Uto 

16 

Description of Trading. 

- 

14 

Newsvendor, 

- 

14 

Do., 

- 

15 

Do., 

12 

- 

Sells matches, ... j 

13 


Newsvendor, ... 


lab ?M r .? r; ear ? s 12s - weekly. Mother dead. There are 
five other children. Joseph earns 4s. weekly, which he gives his 
father. Home poor looking. Father sober. 

J* ather alive, but seldom works, being an idle drunkard. When 
sober sometimes works as smith’s helper. Joseph earns 5s. 
weekly, which he gives his father. Mother is dead. This house 
is a common lodging, which is the resort of reputed thieves. 

r £l her a labourer, earning 18s. weekly. Mother 
unemployed. There are five other children. An elder boy 
earns 15s. weekly as a labourer. Joseph is not selling news- 
papers at present, being employed by Mr. Burchell, Thomas- 

&w m T nge J’ a ? d eai S- ing 5s - week] y> which he g^es 

ms mother. Parents sober. Home comfortable looking, 
bather dead. _ Mother deals, and earns 5s. weekly. There is no 
other child m family. Mary earns 3s. weekly, which she gives 
her mother, who is a drunkard. This house, 20, Vicar-street is 
a common lodgmg-house, frequented by thieves and prostitutes. 

a i 1Ve ‘ F ? tller an iron rivetter, but is unemployed. 
Mother chars and earns 4s. weekly. There are four other chil- 
dren, two girls being employed as servants, and earning 2s. 6 d. 
each weekly, which they give their parents. Patrick earns 4s. 
weekly, which he also gives up. Parents sober. Home fairly 
comfortable. J 


Appendix 
No. 3. 


B DIVISION. 


1 

- 

15 

Papers, 

2 

- 

15 

Do., 

3 

13 

- 

Do., 

4 

18 

- 

Do., 

5 

13 

- 

Do., 

6 

- 

14 

Do., 

7 

13 

- 

Do., 

8 

13 

- 

Do., 

» 

12 

- 

Do., 

10 

13 

- 

Do., 

11 

13 

- 

Do., 


12 

12 

- 

»«•> 


13 

11 

- 

Do., 


14 

13 

- 

Do., 

16 

12 

- 

Do., 

16 

11 

- 

Do., 

17 

- 

14 

Do., 

18 

- 

15 

Do., 

19 

- 

14 

Do., 






Father, tailor; earns 10s. weekly; a drunkard. Boy earns 3s. per 
week. Grown boy and girl between them earn 16s. a week. 
Mother keeps very dirty room. Total weekly earnings 29s. 

Father a labourer; earns 18s. per week. Boy earns 4s. Mother 
keeps a clean room. Three other children. Total earnings 22s. 
weekly. 

Father an invalid. Mother earns 10s. a week at laundry work. 
Boy earns 4s. Total earnings 14s. Room clean. 

Father a labourer; earns 18s. per week. Boy earns 3s. Mother 
a drunkard; keeps a dirty room. Total earnings 21s. Five 
other children. 

Father a labourer; earns 18s. a week. Boy earns 3s. Mother 
drinks, but keeps a clean room. Four other children. Total 
earnings, 21s. 

Father in hospital for two years past. Mother fish hawker: earns 
5s. per week. Boy earns 4s. a week. Two other children. Total 
earnings, 9s. a week. 

Father a labourer; 18s. a week; a drunkard. Boy earns 4s. a 
week. Mother keeps a dirty room. Five other clnldren. Total 
earnings, 22s. a week. 

Mother dead. Father does not work, but keeps house. Boy 
earns 3s. a week. Two other grown children earn 4s. each. Very 
clean room. Total earnings, 11s. weekly. 

Father a labourer ; 18s. a week. Boy earns 3s. Three other chil- 
dren. Mother keeps a clean room. Total earnings, 21s. 

Father dead. Mother keeps house. Boy earns 3s. One grown 
boy earns 5s. a week. Total earnings, 8s. a week. Clean room. 

Father a labourer; seldom works. The three children earn a total 
of 14s. weekly, which is given to mother, who keeps a clean 
room. 


Father an invalid. Boy earns 3s. a week, which he gives to 
parents. Mother earns 15s., taking in washing. Clean room. 
Total earnings, 18s. a week. 

Father a labourer, earning 24s. a week. Boy earns 3s. a week, 
which he gives up. Total earnings, 27s. Mother keeps a clean, 
comfortable room. 

Father a labourer, out of work. Boy earns 4s. a week, which he 
gives to mother, who is very poor, but keeps a clean room. Three 
other children. Boy attends school. 

Father a painter; never works; a drunkard; was drunk when 
visited. Boy earns 5s. a week, which he gives to his mother, 
who also drinks, and keeps a very dirty room. Three other 
children. 

Father a coal porter ; seldom works. Mother sells fish, earning 6s. 
weekly. The girl earns 6s., which is given, to parents. Two 
other children in family. Total earnings, 12s. weekly. All 
living in lodgings ; home broken up owing to poverty. 

Father a labourer ; 18s. a week. Girl earns 6s. a week, which is 
given to parents. Five other children in family. Both parents 
sober, but keep dirty room. Total weekly earnings, 24s. 


T 
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AGE. J 



No. 

Under 

14 

years. 

14 to 
16 

years. 

Description ol Trading. 

Remarks. 

20 

13 


Papers, 

Father dead. Mother has three other young children. Essie the 
only one street-trading, earns 6.?. a week after school hours 
Mother a sober woman ; in very poor circumstances ; and keeps 
the room very clean. v 

21 

- 

15 

Do., r 

Orphans, living in a low lodging-house, earning 5s. each weekly 
No other means of support. 

Father a labourer ; 18s. a week. Five others in family. Child 
earns 3s. a week after school hours. Parents sober. Room 
clean. Total earnings, 21s. weekly. 

22 

23 

13 

14 

Do., 1 

Do.. 

24 


15 

Do., 

Mother, respectable widow; has three other children; earns 8*. 
weekly by laundry work. Boy earns os. weekly, which he gives 
up Room clean. Total earnings, 13s. weekly. 

Father an invalid for two years past. Boy makes 5s. weekly 
which goes to support of family. Two other children. Parents 
sober, hut very poor; room very clean. 

Mother a widow, with four other children, none of whom are 
earning but William, who makes 5s. a week, which is their only 
income. This family is in receipt of outdoor relief. The mother 
is sober, and keeps room clean. 

Father was a salesman, but out of employment for past four years. 

25 

.26 

27 

- 

14 

14 

15 

Do., 

Do., 

28 

29 

13 

14 

: 

Six children. These three boys make a total of 15s., which goes 
to support of family. Parents are sober, and keep a clean room. 

30 


14 

Do., 

Father a tailor, earning 26s. a week ; has four in family. These 
boys make each 5s. a week, which is given to parents, who are 

31 

" 

14 

Do.. 

sober, and keep a clean room. Total, 35s. weekly. 

Father a private in 4th Battallion Royal Dublin Fusiliers; 


" 

15 

Do., 

at present serving in South Africa. Four other children. 
The two boys earn between them about 9s. weekly, which is 





given to mother. 

Father a shoemaker, but has been ill during past four months. 





Four children in family. Boys make about 8s. weekly between 
them, which is given to mother. Parents poor but respectable. 

36 

12 

- 

Do., 

Room clean. 

Father, a labourer, 18s. ; mother, charwoman, 15s. ; and boy makes 
4s. weekly after school hours, which he gives to parents. Eldest 
girl keeps house. Four children in family ; weekly income, 37s. 
Father a waiter; 15s. weekly. Seven children. Earning of the 
two children 9s. weekly, which is given to parents, who are 

37 

" 

15 

Do., f 

38 

13 

- 

Do., 1 

sober. Room clean. Total weekly income, 24s. 

39 

- 

15 

Do.. . ... 

Orphan boy, living with his aunt, a fish dealer, who earns 10s. 
a week. Boy earns 4s., which he spends in gambling, &c. Room 
clean. 

40 

12 

“ 

Do., 

Father in Gorey Union Hospital past three years. Boy earns 4s. 
weokbu which he gives to mother, who is in great poverty. No 
bed or bedding in room. One other child. 

41 

12 


Do., 

Father a labourer; 10s. weekly. Boy earns 4s. a week. Five 
other children. Mother a drunkard. Room very dirty. 

42 

- 

14 

Do.. j 

Father an invalid. Boys make 3s. a week each, which they give 
up. Grown girl earns 6s., and mother 5s. a week as charwoman- 

43 

13 

- 

Do., 1 

Total, 17s. Clean room. 

44 

13 

- 

Do., 

Father earns 16s. a week as labourer. Boy Is. 6 d. weekly after 
school hours, which he gives to parents. Room clean. One 

45 

13 

“ 

Do., 

Father 18s. ; labourer. Boy earns 3s. 6 cl. weekly after school 
hours, which he gives to mother, who makes 6s. at laundry work. 
Seven other children. Dirty room. Total, 27 s. Gd. weekly. _ 

46 

~ 

16 

Do., 

■ 

Fatuer earns 30s. a week, which is spent on drink. Bovs make 
3s. each weekly ; never go to school. Father often sends them 
out to beg. Stepmother a charwoman, 5s. a week, and keeps 

47 

13 

~ 

Do., 

Very dirty room. 

48 

” 

14 

Do., 

Father a labourer; out of work. Boy earns 3s. weekly after school 
hours, which is given to mother, who takes in washing at 6s. 
a week. Three other children. Total, 9s. 6 <2. weekly. Clean 

49 

13 

" 

Do., 

Orphan boy, living with his aunt, who is in delicate health, ana 
has no other means but boy’s earning, 6s. weekly. No other 

50 

" 

15 

Do., 

Father a car-man ; .when working he earns 14s. weekly. Boy 4s. 
a week. Mother does washing. Room clean. Total. 18s. 

51 


15 

' 

Father a labourer; seldom works ; drunken, lazy man. Girl 3S. ua. 
and boy 4s. a week, which they give to mother, a charwoman, 
who makes 6s. weekly. Total, 13s. 6 d. Four other children 

52 

13 

- 


Very dirty room. 

53 

“ 

14 

Do., 

Mother a widow; earns 8s. a week at dressmaking. Boy earns 
2s. 6cZ. a week after school hours, which is given to motn 
Clean room. Total, 10s. Gd. .. 

Father, when working, earns 16s. weekly. Boy, 4s. 6a. w £®tv 
which is given to mother. Three other children. io t *> 
20s. 6d. Clean room. 




Do., 
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— ■ 

AGE. 


1 

>'o. 

Under 

years. 

14 to 
16 

years. 

Description of Trading. 

Remarks. 

55 

13 

- 

Papers, 

Father a painter; not working at present; a drunkard. Boy 
earns 6s. weekly, which he gives to eldest sister. Mother dead, 
bister earns 6s. weekly selling fish. One other child. Total, 
12s. Room dirty. 

50 



Do., 

Father dead. Stepfather, labourer; earns 16s. weekly. .boy 
earns 3s., and spends it card-playing. Mother, charwoman; 

5r 


15 

Messenger, 

1 atlier in delicate health • seldom works. Boy earns 4s. weekly, 
which is given to mother, a fish-woman, who earns 8s. weekly. 
One other child — an invalid. Clean room. Total, 12s. weekly 

58 




i< atlier a labourer ; not working ; in bad health for past two years. 
Boy earns 4s. weekly^ which is given to mother. Grown up boy 

59 

“ ! 


Papers, 

Orphan boy, living with grown up brother and sister; earns 4s. 

60 



Messenger, 

Father cabinet maker; average weekly wages, 18s. Boy earns 4s”., 
which is given to parents. Four other children. Total, 22 s. 
Very dirty room. 

61 j 

13 ; 


Papers, 

Father a labourer ; not working. Boy earns 3s. 6 <2. a week, which 
he gives to mother. Grown up sister, 7s. weekly in factory. 
Total, 10s. 6d. Clean room. Respectable people. 

62 



Do., 

Father a drunkard ; has deserted family. Boy earns 3s. 6d. a week 
after school hours. Mother earns 5s. as a charwoman. Total, 
8s. 6d. Respectable people ; clean room. 

Boy earns 3s. weekly, which he gives to mother, who is a widow, 
earning 8s. by washing, &c. Two other young children. Total, 
11s. Respectable; clean room. 

63 



Do., ... i 

64 



Do., 

Mother a widow ; no fixed residence, and in delicate health. Boy 
has been sent to Artane Industrial School since inquiry. Two 
other children in South Dublin Union. Mother supported by 
neighbours. 

65 

13 


Matches, f 

Father a respectable man ; earns 22s., and mother earns 8s. 
weekly, keeping a vegetable shop. Boys spend their earnings 
in gambling, and are street-trading against consent of parents. 

66 


- 

Do., \ 

67 

- 

14 

Papers, 

Father a labourer; 16s. weekly. Boy 4s., which he gives to 
mother. Grown boy 12s. weekly. Four other children. Mother 
very untidy, and keeps dirty house. 

Father a labourer ; seldom works ; drunkard. Boy and a brother 
sent to Philipstown Reformatory for larceny since inquiry. 
Mother a charwoman; 4s. weekly. Two grown up children, 
earning 15s. weekly between them. Three young children. 
Dirty room. 

6S 


14 

Do., 

69 


15 

Do., 

Father a carpenter, working in Co. Cork; sends 12s. weekly to 
family. Boy earns 3s., which is given to mother, who is a 
drunkard. Four other young children. Total income, 15s- 
weekly. 

70 

12 

' 

Do., 

Father a labourer; when working earns 12s. weekly; boy, 3s. 6 d., 
which is given to mother — a charwoman, earning os. weekly. A 
dirty woman, and keeps an untidy room. 

71 

12 


Do., ... ; 

Mother a widow. Boy earns 3s. 6 d. weekly, which he gives to 
mother, who is a charwoman, earning 4s. weekly. One other 

: 


15 

Do., 

Father a labourer ; earns ISs. a week. Boy, 3s. 6a. a week after 
school hours. Mother a washerwoman ; earns 6s. Total weekly 
income, 27s. 6 d. Seven other children. Very dirty room. 

73 

13 


Messenger, 

Boy earns 4s. a week, which is given to mother, who is a widow. 
Two grown up children earn between them 13s. weekly. Four 
other children. Clean room. 


C DIVISION. 


1 

13 

- 

Messenger, 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 

2 

- - 

14 

Do., 

Parents |oor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 

3 


14 

Do., 

Father dead. Mother poor and respectable. Child gives up earn- 
ings — 3s. per week. . 

Parents poor ; bad characters ; indolent. Child gives up earnings 

4 

11 

_ 

Newsvendor, 

5 

_ 

14 

Messenger, 

— 3s. per week. , , , , _ . . 

Father dead. Mother poor and respectable. Child gives up earn- 




ings— 3s. 6 d. per week. 


- 

15 

Do., 

Parents dead. Earns 3s. per week. 

7 




Mother dead. Father poor, respectable, and industrious. Child 

8 

_ 

14 

Do., 

gives up earnings — 3s. 6d. per week. ... 

Parents alive. Poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — 3s. 6a. per week. ~ , 

Parents alive. Poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives 

9 

13 


Fruit vendor, 




up earnings — 3s. 6(7. per week. 


Y 2 
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Parents bad characters and indolent.^ Child gives up earnings— 
6s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 
ings — 2s. per week. . 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 
ings — 3s. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 
ings — 2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 
ings — 2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 
ings — Is. 6 d. per week. 

Mother dead. Father poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — 2s. 3d. per week. 

Parents alive. Father poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
un earnings — 3s. per week. 

Parents alive. Father poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — 3s. per week. 

Parents alive. Father poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — 2s. per week. 

Parents alive. Father poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — Is. 6d. per week. 

Parents poor, bad characters, indolent. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. 6d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 
ings — 3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 
ings — Is. 6d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, and industrious. Child gives up earn- 
ings — 2s. 6d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. 6d. per week. 

Parents poor, bad characters, indolent. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
7s per week. 

Parents ooor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — 2s. 9 d. per week. 

Mother dead. Father poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — 3s. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — Is. 8d per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings — 3s. 6d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. 6d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
8s. per week. 

Parents poor, bad characters, indolent. Child gives up earn- 
ings — 3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
3s. per week. ... 

Parents poor. Father industrious; mother bad character. Cnii 
gives up earnings — 5s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
3s. per week. . . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s per week. _ . _ 

Patents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
3s. per week. _ . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earning 
3s. per week. . . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
3.i. per week. 
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No. 

AO.. 

Description of Trading. 

Oncjer 

14 to 
16 

55 

12 

- 

Flower dealer. 

56 

- 

14 

Newsvendor, 

57 

13 

- 

Do., 

58 

- 

15 

Do., 

59 

12 

- 

Do., 

60 

11 

- 

Do., 

61 

13 

- 

Do., 

62 

- 

14 

Do., 

63 

- 

15 

Do., 

64 

- 

14 

Fish, 

65 

- 

15 

Do., 

66 

- 

15 

Do., 

67 

- 

14 

Do., 

68 

- 

15 

Do., 

69 

- 

14 

Firewood vendor, 

70 

- 

14 

Do., 

71 

- 

15 

Messenger, 

72 

- 

14 

Do., 

73 

- 

15 

Do.. 

74 

- 

14 

Newsvendor, 

75 

- 

14 

Do., 

76 

- 

14 

Messenger, 

77 

13 

- 

Do., 

78 

- 

14 

Do., 

79 

- 

14 

Do., 

80 

12 

- 

Newsvendor, 

81 

- 

15 

Do., 

82 

- 

14 

Do., 

83 

- 

14 

Messenger, 

84 

- 

14 

Do., 

85 

13 

- 

Do., 

86 

- 

15 

Fruit vendor, 

87 

- 

14 

Do., 

88 

- 

14 

Do., 

89 

13 

- 

Newsvendor, 

90 

12 

- 

Do., 

91 

13 

- 

Do., 

92 

11 

- 

.Do., 

93 

11 

- 

Do., 

■94 

- 

14 

Do., 

95 

- 

15 

Do., 

96 

- 

15 

Do., 

97 

- 

14 

Do., 

98 

- 

14 

Do., 

99 


15 

Do., 


Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s _6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, indifttrious. Child gives up earnings — 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his earnings — 
3t per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his earnings — 
8s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

arents poor, respectable, industrious. Child ffives nn earn in cr^ — 


6s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, and i 
gives up earnings — 3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up ear 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up ea 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up ea 
2s. per week. , 

arents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up ea 
2s. per week. 

„ vacrvaM-.oklo indne+.rinna. Hill 111 crivps 11 n p.a 


Parents poor, respeotaoie, industrious, unua gives 
2s. per week. . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
3s. per week. . _ . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
2s. 6d. per week. 


Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
4s per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
os. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
c s. per week. 

■ents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
6s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnini 
3s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, 

3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, 

5s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, 

5s, per week. 


espectable. Child keeps his t 


3s. per week. 

'arents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnin 
5s. per week. 

' ” industrious. Child gives up earnin 


os, per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earn 
5s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earn 
5s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, and industrious, 
gives up earnings — 2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earn 
2s. 6 d,. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earn 
2s. 6 d,. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earn 
5s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earn 
5s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earn 
6s. per week. 

nnnr, respectable, and industrious. 
;r week. 


Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives u 
2s. 6 d. per week. . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up e 
3s. per week. . _ . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up e 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his e 
3s. per week. . . 

Mother dead. Father poor, respectable, and mdustrioi 
keeps his earnings— 3s. per week. ... 

Mother dead. Father poor, respectable, and mdustrioi 
keeps his earnings — 3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up < 
3s. per week. .... ~ . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up ■ 
3s. per week. 
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No. 

Under 

14 to 
16 

years. 

Description of Trading. 

100 

- 

14 

Newsvendor, 

101 

11 


Do., 

102 

12 


Do., 

103 

11 

- 

Do., 

104 

ii 

- 

Do., 

105 

13 

- 

Do., 

106 

- 

15 

Fruit vendor, 

107 

- 

14 

Do., 

103 

- 

15 

Do., 

109 

. 

15 

Do., 

110 


15 

Do., 

111 

11 

- 

Newsvendor, 

112 

12 

- 

Do., 

113 

- 

14 

Fruit vendor. 

114 

_ 

14 

Do., 

115 

13 

- 

Do., 

116 

- 

15 

Do., 

117 


15 

Do., 

118 

13 

- 

Do., 

119 


14 

Do., 

120 

- 

15 

Do., 

121 

- 

15 

Do., 

122 

13 

- 

Do., 

123 

- 

14 

Do., 

124 

- 

15 

Do., 

125 

13 

_ 

Do., 

*# 

- 

“ 

Do., 

12- 

- 

14 

Do., 

128 

13 

- 

Do., 

129 

IS 

- 

Do., 

130 

12 


Do., 

131 


15 

Do., 

132 


14 

Do., 

133 

12 

- 

Do., 

134 

12 

- 

Do., 

135 

- 

14 

Do., • 

136 

13 

- 

Newsvendor, 

187 

- 

14 

Do., 

138 

- 

14 

Do., 

139 

11 

- 

Do., 

140 


14 

Do., 

141 

- 

14 

Do., 

142 

- 

15 

Do.. 

143 

- 

15 

Do., 

144 

12 

“ 

Do., 


Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earning- 
3s. per week. s “~- 

Father ..end. Mother poor, respectable, and industrious. Child 
gives up earnings — 3s. per week. ' a 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. " 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 6 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earn ini!— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings - 
2s. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earning. 
2s. lid. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, industrious. Child give' 
up earniugs — 3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- - 
3s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, industrious. Child give* 
up earnings — 3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earningv- 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
3s. per week. 

Parents dead. Child gives 'up earnings (to aunt) — 2s. per week 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
3s. per week. - 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings - 
2s. per week. 

Mother dead. Father poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
up earnings— 3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- - 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
2s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, industrious. Child give* 
up earnings — 2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- - 
2s. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps earning? 
3s. per week. 

Mother dead. Father poor, respectable, industrious. Child give* 
up earnings— 3s. per week. 
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No. 

r 

Description of Trading. 

IT 

*16° 

years. 

145 

■ _ 

15 

Newsvendor, 

146 

- 

15 

Do., 

147 

- 

15 

Do., 

148 j 

13 

- 

Do., 

149 

11 

- 

Do., 

150 

- 

14 

Do., 

151 

12 

- 

Do., 

152 

13 

- 

Do., 

153 

- 

15 : 

Do., 

154 j 

- 

14 i 

Do., 

155 | 

- 

14 ; 

Do., 

156 | 

11 

- 

Do., 

157 1 

- 

14 j 

Do., 

158 

- 

14 

Do., 

159 | 

- 

15 j 

Do., 

160 j 

- 

14 ! 

Do., 

161 ! 

- 

14 j 

Do., 

162 ; 

- 

15 | 

Do., 

163 i 

- 

14 

Do., 

164 

- 

15 

Do., 

165 

11 

- ; 

Do., 

166 

13 

- 

Do., 

167 

- 

14 

Do., 

IBS 'j 

- 

14 

Do., 

169 | 

- 

14 

Do., 

170 j 

- 

15 

Do., 

171 i 

13 

- 

Do., 

172 | 

- 

- 

Do., 

173 j 

13 

- 

Do., 

174 ; 

11 

- : 

Do., 

175 I 

- 

14 

Do., 

176 

- 

14 . 

Do., 

177 ; 

13 

- | 

Do., 

17S ! 

11 

- 

Do., 

179 j 

13 

- 

Do., 

180 : 

13 

_ 

Do., 

181 ! 

- 

15 i 

Do.. 

182 1 

13 

- ] 

Do., 

183 ; 

13 

- 

Do., 

184 ! 

- 

14 

Fruit vendor, 

185 I 

- 

15 j 

Do., 

186 1 

- j 

15 

Do., 

187 

- ! 

14 

Do., 

188 I 

11 


Do., 


Eemarka. 


Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his earnings — 
3s. •’er week. 

Parents noor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings— 
3s. per week. 

Parents noor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
2?. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents noor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings — 
3s. per week. 

Father dead. Mother poor, respectable, industrious. Child giv 
up earnings — 3s. per week. 

Parents noor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings 


ather dead. Mother poor, respectable, industrious. Child givi 
up earnings — 3s. per week. 

aients noor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
2s. lid. per week. 

arents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 

■ week. 

poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
' week. 

poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings - 

■ week. 

poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
3s per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earnings- 
3s per week. 

Parents poor respectable, industrious. Child gives up eamings- 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his eamings- 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up eamings- 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up eamings- 
2s. 6d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his eamings- 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his eamings- 
3s per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child keeps his eamings- 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up eamings- 
3i. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earni"^ 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up earr 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up er — 

2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up et 
2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives up et 
3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child oives nn ca 
3.5. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. 

2s. (id. uer week. 


Child gives up eari 
Child gives up ean 


arents poor, respectanie, industrious. 

2s. 6dL per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. 

2s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. 

2s. 6 d. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. 

2.5. 6(1. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable industrious. 

3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. 

3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. Child gives 
2s. 6c2. per week. . 

Parents poor, respectable industrious. Child gives 
4s. per week. . 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. nt ” lrl rr " roa 
4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. 

4s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. 

3s. per week. 

Parents poor, respectable, industrious. 

2s. per week. 


Child gives x 
Child gives up ea: 
Child gives up ea; 
Child gives up ea; 
Child gives up ea: 
Child gives up ea: 
Child gives up ea: 
Child gives up ea 


up < 

Child gives up ■ 
Child gives up < 
Child gives up 
Child gives up 
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D DIVISION. 



— 1 




1 


: 

g 

' 





Total 


Amount 



No. 

Age. 

Description of Trading. 

Earnings 

Parents 

Earnings 

of 

Family 
per week. 

of 

Bent 
paid per 

Si 

■s'* 

Remarks. 




week. 








4 . 

a. 

£ s. 

d. 

a. 

a. 



1 

14J 

Newsvendor, 

2 

6 

1 2 

6 

2 

0 

5 

Home clean; father addicted to drink- 
mother’s character good. 

Home clean ; parents’ character good. 

2 

12 

Do., 

2 

0 

1 4 

0 

3 

0 

8 


15 

Fruit, 



1 5 

0 

3 

6 

5 

Home clean ; father addicted to drink • 









mother’s character good. 

4 

Wl 

Messenger, 

1 

6 

0 19 

6 

2 

6 

9 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

5 

141 

Do., 

4 

°1 

1 2 

0 

2 

4 

7 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

6 

13 

Do., 

4 

OJ 






7 

12 

Newsvendor, 

2 

0 

0 19 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Home clean : parents’ character good. 

8 

13 

Do., 

3 

“} 

1 2 

6 

3 

6 

7 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

9 

141 

Fruit, 

2 

ej 







13 

Newsvendor, 

3 

6 

1 8 

6 

3 

0 

3 

Home clean; father addicted to drink;. 










mother’s character good. 

11 

15 

Do., 

2 

6 

1 2 

6 

1 

9 

2 

Home dirty; parents addicted to drink. 

12 

15 

Do., 



1 14 

0 

1 

10 

6 

Home clean ; parents’ character good. 

13 

15 

Fruit, 

2 

6 

0 18 

6 

2 

6 

3 

Home clean ; parents’ character good. 

14 

141 

Do., 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Home clean ; parents’ character good. 

15 

12 

Do., 

1 

O') 







16 

11 

Do., 

1 

0 ■ 

1 0 

6 

2 

6 

6 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

17 

10 

Do., 

0 

6 J 







18 

15 

Newsvendor, 

4 

0 

0 10 

0 

2 

6 

1 











acter good. Gets relief from St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. 


19 

131 

Do., 

1 

6 

1 0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

Room clean; parents addicted to drink.. 

20 

151 

Firewood, 

2 

6 1 

1 0 

0 

2 

6 

4 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

21 



1 

ej 






22 

14 

Newsvendor, 

2 

6 

0 18 

6 

2 

0 

3 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

23 

15 

Do., 

3 

0 

0 19 

0 

1 

9 

4 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

24 

15 

Do., 

4 

0 

0 16 

0 

2 

6 

2 

Home clean • parents’ character fair. 

25 

15 

Firewood, 

4 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 

6 

3 

Home fairly clean ; mother addicted to- 












26 

14 

151 

Do., ... 

Do., 

4 

”} 

1 1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

27 

4 

oJ 






28 

15 

Newsvendor, 

Firewood, 

3 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

Home clean: father addicted to drink;. 
mother’s character good. 

29 

151 

8 


0 17 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Do., 

Home fairly clean; parents addicted to 

30 


2 

OJ 






drink. 

31 

15 

Do., 

2 

6 

1 0 

6 

3 

0 

2 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

32 

12 

Newsvendor, 

2 

6 

1 0 

0 

1 

8 

1 



15 

Fruit, 








ried again; character good. _ . 

33 


0 

0 18 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Home clean; parents’ character fair. 

34 

13 

Newsvendor, 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Home clean; mother dead; father’s char- 

35 

14 

Messenger, 

2 

0 

0 18 

0 

3 

0 

6 

acter good. , 

Home clean; parents’ character gooa.. 

36 

13 

Newsvendor, 

2 

°1 







37 

12 

Do., 

1 

a) 

1 5 

6 

8 

0 

5 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

38 

151 

Fish, 

4 

0 

0 18 

0 

3 

6 

4 

Home clean ; parents’ character fair. 

39 

15 

Messenger, 

2 

6 

1 3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Home clean; parents’ oharacter good. 
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Total 







Earnings 





No. 

Age. 

Description of Trading. 

given tc 




2 r i 



Family 







per week. 







week. 










a 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

». 

d. 



40 

16 

Fish, 

2 

0 

0 17 

0 

2 

6 

4 

Home clean; parents addicted to drink. 

il 

15 

Do., 

2 

6 

1 2 

6 

4 

0 

2 

Home clean; parents' character good. 


144 

Do., 

2 

0 

0 16 

0 

2 

3 

4 

Home clean ; father dead ; mother’s char- 










acter good. 

43 

11 

Newsvendor, 

2 

6 

0 19 

6 

2 

0 

4 

Home clean ; parents’ character good. 

44 

14 

Do., 

3 

6 

_ 



- 

- 












whom lie gives up the 3s. 6d. 

45 

15 

Do., 




0 


3 

5 

Home clean; parents’ character fair. 

46 

154 

Fruit, 

3 

“I 

1 14 

0 

3 

6 

5 


47 

14 

Do., 

2 

ej 






mother s character fair. 

46 

12 

Newsvendor, 

2 

6 

1 2 

6 

1 

6 

2 

Home clean; parents’ character fair. 

49 

13 

Do., 


- 

1 14 

0 

3 

6 

5 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

50 

13 

Do., 

1 

6 

1 0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

51 

14 

Do., 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 

2 

6 

4 

Home clean; parents' character good. 

52 

15 

Do., 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Home clean; parents’ character fair. 

53 


D ° 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Home fairly clean ; parents’ character 










good. 

54 

15 

Do., 

2 

6 

1 0 

6 

2 

0 

* 

Home clean ; parents’ character fair. 

55 

13 

Fish, 

1 

9 

1 0 

9 

2 

6 

6 

Room clean ; parents’ character good. 

56 

14 

Vegetables, 

2 

0 

0 17 

0 

2 

0 

8 

Room clean ; parents’ character good. 

57 

15 

Clothes, 

6 

0 

1 1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Room clean ; parents’ character good'. 

5S 


Newsvendor, 

2 

6 

0 14 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Room clean ; father dead ; mother's char- 










acter good. 

59 

15 

Fish, 

4 

0 

1 2 

0 

3 

3 

5 

Home fairly clean; character of parents 
bad. 

Home clean ; mother dead ; father’s char- 

60 

14 

Do., 



1 2 

6 

2 

0 

4 









acter good. 

Cl 

15 

Messenger, 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 

2 

4 

4 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

62 

14 

Newsvendor, 

2 

6 

0 18 

6 

2 

0 

3 

Home dircy ; parents addicted to drink. 

63 

15 

Messenger, 





3 

6 

4 

Home clean; mother addicted to drink; 










father’s character good. 

64 

13 

Newsvendor, 

3 

0 

0 15 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Home clean ; parents” character good. 

65 

15 

Fruit, 

3 

0 

0 17 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

66 

14 

Newsvendor, 

3 

*} 

1 4 

6 

2 

6 

■ 

4 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

67 

154 

Fish, 

3 

oj 







68 

144 

Messenger, 

3 

0 

1 9 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Home clean ; parents’ character good. 

69 

15 

Fruit, 

4 

n 

1 4 

0 

5 

6 

. 

Home clean ; parents’ character good. 

70 

71 

13 

Hi 

Do., 

Do., 

2 

oj 

0 



? 

0 

1 

Home clean; father dead; mother’s char- 











Messenger, 

7 

0 

1 17 

0 

4 

0 

5 

Home clean; mother dead: fathers cliar- 

73 


Newsvendor, 

4 

0 

1 2 

0 

2 

6 

3 

Home clean ; parents’ character fair. • 

74 

13 

Do., 

3 

n 


0 


6 

2 

Home fairly clean: father dead: mother’s 

7i 

15 

Messenger, 

4 

6 j 






character good. 

76 

14 

Fruit, 

0 


0 19 


2 



Home clean ; mother addicted to drink ; 








father’s character good. 

77 

144 

Newsvendor, 

3 

6 

0 19 

0 

2 

9 

5 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

78 

13 

Do., 

2 

6 

1 0 

6 

2 

4 

4 

Home clean ; parents’ character good. 

* 

15 

Do., 







„ 

Home dirty, and without- furniture; 




i 0 


" 



mother dead : father addicted to drink. 

SO 

12 

Do., 



0 12 



j 


Home fairly clean; father not stopping 




U 


1 


with family ; mother’s character good. 

81 

15 

Fisli, 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 

2 

6 

5 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

82 

15 

Fruit, 

3 

0 

0 13 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Home clean; father dead: mother’s char 
acter good. 
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No. 


Description ol Trading. 

Amount 

of 

Sarnings 

week. 

Total 

Earnings 

of 

Family 
per week. 

Amount 

of 

Rent 
paid ger 

No. of Children 
In Family. | 

Remarks. 




s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

3. d. 








0 16 

0 

2 0 

3 

Home clean; father dead: mother mr. 










ried again; character good. 

84 

12 

Do., 

3 

0 

0 18 

0 

2 6 

3 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

85 

13 

Do., 

3 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 6 

3 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

86 

13* 

Messenger, 

6 

0 

1 8 

6 

2 6 

2 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

87 

15 

Newsvendor, 

8 

°l 



1 6 

4 

Home clean ; mother dead ; father’s char- 

88 

12 

Do., 

1 

ej 





acter good. 

89 

15 

Fruit, 

2 

6 1 

0 18 

6 

2 6 

5 

Home clean ; parents’ character fair. 

90 

13 

Do., 

2 

oj 






91 

14 

Firewood, 

3 

”1 

1 0 

6 

3 0 

3 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

92 

11 

Do., 

1 

ej 






93 

13 

Fruit, 

2 

0 

0 15 

0 

2 6 

2 

Home clean; parents’ character fair. 

94 

15 

Fish, 

2 

6 

1 2 

6 

2 0 

1 

Home clean; parents’ character fair. 




4 


1 4 

0 

2 0 

4 

Home fairly clean; parents addicted to 










drink. 

96 

14 

Do., 

2 

6 

0 17 

6 

2 0 

* 

Home ^fairly clean ; parents addicted to 




















Home clean; father dead; mother’s char- 

98 

14* 

Do., 

4 

oj 





acter good ; gets relief from North Dub- 
lin Union. 

99. 

13* 

Fish, 

1 

n 

0 19 

0 

2 6 

5 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

100 

15 

Do., 

2 

el 






101 

13 

Do., 

1 

6 

1 7 

6 

2 3 

6 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 




4 

0 

0 10 

0 

2 0 

2 

Home clean ; father dead ; mother’s char- 










acter good. 

103 

13 


2 

0 

0 17 

0 

1 4 

4 

Home fairly clean ; parents’ character 










fair. 

104 

15 

Do., 

1 

61 






105 

14 

Do., 

1 

6 

1 2 

0 

3 0 

5 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 

106 

18 

Do., 

1 

0. 






107 

15 

Do., 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 6 

3 

Home clean; parents’ character good. 
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E DIVISION. 



AGE. 



No. 

Undei 

14 to 
16 

Description of Trading. 

Remarks. 

1 

1 


Newsvendor, .... 

The father is a gardener, earning 18s. per week ; has two sons em- 
ployed as garden boys ; earns 16s. between them. The boy con- 
cerned attends school and vends the evening papers. One young 
sister at school. Mother keeps the home. The family occupy 
two rooms in the house, Orwell-road, and are in good circum- 
stances. Total weekly income, £1 14s. 

2 


1 

Messenger, 

Mother is a widow. Has five in family— three boys and two girls ; 
one boy earns 10s. per week, another 4s., and another 3s. The 
two girls are attending school. The mother keeps house. The 
family reside in a room of a tenement house. Total amount of 
weekly wages, 17s. They appear to be in fair circumstances. 

3 


1 

Do., 

This boy’s father is a van-driver ; out of employment for the past 
three weeks ; cause of disemployment not given. The mother is 
a charwoman ; earns about 4s. 6d. per week. The husband earns 
18s. when working. The boy concerned, and another in per- 
manent employment, earn about 7s. between them. They 
occupy a room in the tenement house, 4. Park-avenue. Present 
weekly income, 11s’. 6 d. One young girl goes to school. Family 
appears to be in fair circumstances. 

4 


1 

Do., 

This boy’s mother is a widow, earning about os. per week as a 
charwoman; has only this boy in family, who attends school, 
and goes on messages; when so employed, earning only a few 
pence on these occasions. They occupy a cottage containing 
two rooms. They appear to be in fair circumstances, making 
allowances for their limited means. 

5 


1 | 

Do., 

This boy’s mother is a widow ; employed as a factory hand ; earns 
about 3s. per week. Has one son earning 17s. per week ; three 
others attend school, including the boy concerned, who does mes- 
sages when not at school. Two others earn nothing. The 
family occupy a cottage, and appear to be in fair circumstances. 
Total weekly income, about £1 per week. 


1 


Do., 

This boy’s father is an invalid, and has not worked for the past 
three years. He has two sons, who earn 14.5. each weekly. Has 
two girls and the boy concerned, who attend school; the boy 
goes on errands when so employed. The mother keeps house. 
The family occupy a cottage, containing two rooms. Total 
weekly income, £1 8s. They appear to be in fair circumstances. 

7 

1 


Newsvendor, 

This boy’s father is in the employment of the railway company; 
his wife keeps a chandlery and stationers’ shop. There are three 
boys and one girl in family, the boy concerned included. The 
boys attend school. The girl assists her mother in the shop. 
The boy concerned sells and delivers newspapers in the mornings 
and evenings. The father earns £1 per week. A good profit is 
also derived from the shop. They are in good circumstances. 

8 

1 


Do., 

This boy’s mother is a widow, having six in family— three girls 
and three boys. One boy earns 14s. per week. The boy con- 
cerned earns about Is. 6 d. per week. The others attend school. 
The mother keeps house. This boy generally vends newspapers. 
The house is clean and well kept. Total weekly income, about 
15s. 6 d. per week. They appear to be in fair circumstances. 


2 'A 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 




in Street Trading in some of the principal cities and towns • 
during the twelve months ended March, 1902. 


Return giving the number of children engaged 

and also the number of such children prosecuted 

Inspector-General, 

Royal Irish Oonstabuxart, — 

With a view to an Inquiry, which His Excellency 
proposes shortly instituting, into the Street Trading by 
Children in the large centres of population in Ireland, 

I am directed to ask if you could kindly collect infor- 
mation, and supply Returns in the following forms as 
regards Belfast and Cork, and a few others of the large 
cities or towns in Ireland. 

(a.) Children Trading in Streets . — 

Approximate number of children employed in 


Trading in the .Streets, with their ages, viz: — 
Boys under 14. 

Boys between 14 and 16. 

Girls under 14. 

Girls between 14 and 16. 

(b.) The expression “Street Trading” includes 
hawking of newspapers, matches, flowers, and other 
articles, organ-grinding, plying for hire in the car- 
riage of luggage, shoe-blacking, taking messages, and 
any other like occupation carried on in streets or 
other public places ; and the Return should, if 
possible, distinguish the number of children of the 
above ages engaged in each of these. 

(c.) Number of such children prosecuted during the 
past twelve months, giving offences. 


STREET TRADING CHILDREN. 

The Under Secretary, — 

Submitted — 

I beg to submit Returns as required from nine of the large cities or towns, including Belfast and Cork.. 

Heff F. Considers, 
D. I. G. 

3rd March, 1902. 


STREET-TRADING CHILDREN— CITY OF BELFAST. 


— 

Bovs. 

Total. 

GIRLS. 


Under 14. 

14 to 16. 

Under 14. 

14 to 16. 


Approximate ^ number^ of 

Selling Newspapers 

. 518 

178 

091 

- 

1 

1 

ing in the Streets. 

„ Matches 

19 

9 

28 

— 

- 



„ Flowers and other articles . 

3 

8 

11 

2 


2 


Organ Grinding 

- 

- 


2 

2 

4 


Plying for hire in the Carriage of 

2 

2 

4 

— 

— 

- 


Luggage. 
Shoe Blacking 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Taking Messages . 

309 

188 

497 

45 


15 


Other like Occupations, viz. 








Gathering and Selling Offal 

0 

- 

6 

8 


8 


Total, 

S55 

385 

1.240 

57 

3 

60 

Number ofi such children 

Offences, viz. 







1901. 

Larcenies 

3 

6 

9 

- 

— 



Playing Football on public street . 

27 

25 

52 

- 

- 



Committing Nuisances 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 



Assaults .... 

1 

1 

2 

- 




Throwing Missiles in public street . 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

- 

“ 


Obstructions 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 



Loitering with Intent 

1 

5 

6 

- 

- 

” 


Indecent Behaviour 

2 

1 

3 

- 

_ 



Total, 

35 

41 

76 

- 

- 

“ 
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STREET-TRADING CHILDREN— CITY OP CORK. 


— 


Boys. | 


Girls. 




Under 14. 

14 to ie. 


Under 14. J 

14 to 16. j 


in B in the Streets. 

Selling Newspapers 
„ Matches 

„ Flowerp and other articles . 
Organ Grinding 

Plying for hire in the Carriage of 
Luggage. 

ShoeBlaeking 
Taking Messages . 

Other like Occupations, viz. : — 

77 

8 

12 

7 

20 

114 

la 

32 

17 

8 

25 


TOTAX, 

1 ' 

64 i 

161 

17 

8 

25 

Number of such Children 
prosecuted during the year, 
1901. 

Offences, viz- : — 

Trespass on Hailway Premises 

4 

6 

10 





TOTAX, 

‘ 

6 

#10 

- 

- 

- 


Appendix 
No. 4. 


STREET-TRADING CHILDREN— CITY OF LONDONDERRY. 


— 

Bovs. 

Total. 

| GUtxs. 

TotaL 

Under 14. 

14 to 16. 1 

Under 14. 

14 to 16. f 



14 

30 

44 




Children employed iu 
Trading in the Streets. 

„ Matches 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


„ FTowersjmd other articles . 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


Organ Grinding 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

! - 

- 


Plying for Hire Jin the Carriage of 

— 

j — 

! - 

— 

— 

— 


Luggage. 
Shoe Blacking 

- 

- 

l _ 

- 

- 

- 


Taking Messages . 

- 

“ 

1 - 

~ 




Other like occupations, viz. 








TOTAX . ‘ 

14 

30 

44 

- 

- 

- 

Number of such Children 








maecuted during the year 









TOTAX 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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STREET-TRADING CHILDREN— CITY OF WATERFORD. 


I Under 14. 14 to 16. 


Approximate number of 
Children employed in trad- 
ing in the streets. 


Selling Newspapers 
Matches 

Flowers and other articles . | 
Organ Grinding 

Plying for Hire in the Carriage of I 
Luggage 1 

Shoe Blacking 

Taking Messages . 

Other like occupations, viz. 


Offences, viz. 
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STREET-TRADING CHILDREN— TOWN OF DUNDALK. 


- 


Boys. 


I GIRLS. 



















Under 14. 

14 to IS. 

Total, j 

Under 14. 

Htoia 



Selling Newspapers 

10 



* 



Children employed m Trad- 

Matches 





* 

lug in the Streets. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 


„ Flowers and other articles . 

_ • 

_ 






Organ Grinding . . . ; 

_ 

_ 






Plying for Hire in the Carriage of 








Luggage. 

Shoe Blacking . . . j 

_ 


_ 





Taking Messages . 

Other like occupations, viz. 

7 

S 

10 





Total, 

17 

10 i 

27 

1 

- 

i 









proseented during the year 
1901. 









TOTAL, 








STREET-TRADING CHILDREN— CITY OF KILKENNY. 




BOYS. 


1 Girls. 









Total. 










Under 11. 

14 to 16. 


Under 14. 

14 to 16. 


Approximate number of 
Children employed in Trad- 

Selling Newspapers 

10 

5 

u 

_ 

_ 

_ 


„ Matches 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


„ Flowers and other articles . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Organ Grinding 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- : 

- 


Plying for hire in the carriage of 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


Shoo Blacking 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 


Taking Messages . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 - 


Other like occupations, viz : 








Total 

10 

5 

15 

- 

- 

- 

N IS£ er of , 811011 Children 
gosecuted during the year 

Offences, viz. : — 









Total 
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STREET-TRADING CHILDREN— TOWN OF DROGHEDA. 



Boys. 


Gibls. | 

" ~ 


Under 14. 1 

14 to 16. 


Under 14. 

14 to 16. 

Toted. 

Approximate number of 
Children employed in Trad- 
ing in the Streets. 

Selling Newspapers 

12 

g 

14 

>_ 

_ 

r - 

,, Matches 

- 

- 



~ 

- 


Flowers and other articles . 

- 

- 

~ 


- 

- 


Organ Grinding 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- | 

- 


Plying for hire in the Carriage of 
Luggage. 

Shoe Blacking 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


Taking Messages . 

14 

20 

31 


- 

! - 


Other like occupations, viz. 








Total, 

26 

22 

48 

- 

- 

- 



STREET-TRADING CHILDREN— TOWN 01' GALWAY. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF COMMISSIONERS OF NATION*! FTlTTOiTmw „„ 

1900, WITH REFERENCE TO COMPOLSOBT EDUCATON ’ B ° M 1893 T ° 


Appendix 
No. 5. 


( Compiled by 

The following are the observations of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, taken from their Annual 
Reports from 1893 to 1900, in reference to the compul- 
sory attendance clauses of the Irish Education Act, 
1892: — 


From year to year in our several Reports, we have 
furnished the Government with a statement of the 
attendance of pupils at our schools. Its irregularity lias 
been, unfortunately, a constant theme of observation. 

In 1874, the Chief Secretary for Ireland addressed us 
upon the' subject. He said : — 

“The irregularity in the attendance of pupils at 
Irish National Schools is a great evil, and cannot but 
injuriously affect the quality of the education im- 
parted in the schools ; and while his Grace hopes that 
the present system of payment by results will pro- 
duce, both in managers and teachers, more active 
exertions to secure attendance, he would at the same 
time be glad if some additional inducements could be 
devised, which, under proper safeguards, would insure 
a more regular attendance than at present.” 

We replied as follows : — 

“This is a subject, which from year to year has 
occupied the serious attention of the Board. The 
Commissioners regret the disproportion which exists 
in the schools between the average attendance and 
the number on the rolls. The habit and, in a vast 
proportion of cases, the necessity of the Irish farmer 
to make bis children, however young, take part in 
the spring and harvest operations of the farm, have 
much to say to this unfortunate result ; and when it 
is remembered that there are in the country upwards 
of 300,900 holdings, the valuation of each of which 
does not exceed £8, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that this habit or necessity of bringing into re- 
quisition the labour of the children causes great 
periodical reductions in the attendance at the schools. 

"The Commissioners have endeavoured as the only 
remedy at their command, to make the schools as 
attractive to the children and their parents as pos- 
sible, and the liberality of Parliament in awarding 
grants for payment for results during the last three 
years has proved to be a salutary stimulus in this 
direction.” 


Upon different occasions the question commanded the 
serious attention of Parliament, and in 1883 the House 
of Commons unanimously resolved: — 


“ That it is expedient to introduce into Ireland the 
principle of Compulsory Education, with such modi- 
fications as the social and religious conditions of Khe 
country require.” 


Upon the basis of this resolution a Bill containing 
clauses for compulsory attendance was introduced into 
the House of Commons in 1885, by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, but was not afterwards proceeded with. 

The Bill applied to all Ireland, rural as well as 
oppidan. 

pie Act of 1892, however, so far as regards com- 
pulsory attendance, refers only to the 118 cities and 
places which are under corporate control, and which 
embrace 1,246, '534 inhabitants, or 36£ per cent, of the 
population of the whole country. 

Hie great advantage of this limitation of area, as a 
tentative measure, is that every city or town affeoted 
oy the Act, lias, as a machinery, a trained and ex- 
perienced local authority, to work its provisions. Under 
t/lause 15 of the Act, it's extension, however, to other 
isfcrids * 8 provided for, in the event of the establish- 
ment by Act of Parliament of County Councils, and in 
ti? 1 su ^ >_sec ^ on of the same section, any suburb 
? r ot "er area, outside the boundaries of any municipal 
orougli °r township, may under certain conditions be 
embraced m the scope of the Act. 

passage whioh we have quoted from our 
WB ^ 18 7 4 Chief Secretary, it is evident that 

entertain no hope whatever that in the majority 


Committee.) 

of cases an Irish child’s attendance can be regularly 
spread over all the parts of a year. The spring season 
in the first half of the year and the autumn season in 
the second half must be largely regarded as blanks in 
school attendance. However, by requiring, as the 
Act does, seventy-five attendances in each half year, an 
ample margin is left for farm or domestic occupations 
m the spring and autumn, and also for vacations and 
religious holidays. 

Hence the requirement of the Act, as being moderate 
m its demand upon the time of the pupil and ample 
for scholastic purposes, is accepted with much favour 
by those practically conversant with the subject of 
Insh education. 

In the course of 1893, all the preliminary arrange- 
ments for setting the Act in motion, so far as'our Board 
had to see to their settlement, were duly effected. 

Difficulties and considerations of an embarrassing 
character, however, rapidly beset our action, and these 
will be best described in the following Minute, whioh 
was forwarded on the 31st January, 1894, to the Chief 
Secretary : — 

'' In consequence of the difficulties which the Com- 
missioners of National Education have experienced in 
bringing the Irish Education Act, 1892, into opera- 
tion, and the observations upon their action which 
have been made in Parliament and elsewhere, they 
think it- necessary to submit the following Minute for 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

“ The object of the Act is to secure the attendance 
at school of all children within the prescribed limitB 
of age, 1 unless there is a reasonable excuse for non- 
attendance.’ 

“The Act applies only to municipal boroughs or 
towns or townships under Commissioners, and ‘the 
Council or Commissioners of the place’ are, in each 
instance, ‘the Local Authority’ for the purposes of 
the Act. There are in Ireland in all, 118 places to 
which the Act applies. In eighty-eight of these 
places the Local Authority has taken action under 
the Act ; but in the remaining thirty places, for 
various reasons, nothing effectual has yet been done 
to bring the Act into operation. 

“Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and other 
most important places are among those in which the 
Act is as yet in abeyance. 

“ The Act, sec. 3, sub-sec. (4), purports to empower 
the Commissioners to exercise any power, and per- 
form any duty imposed on a Local Authority by the 
preceding part of the same section, in the event of 
such authority, after warning and reasonable notice, 
failing so to do. But the succeeding sub-section (5) 
of section 7, which provides that the expenses of 
School Attendance Committees and their Officers 
‘ shall be defrayed by the Local Authority out of the 
local rate,’ and the subsequent section 15, sub-section 
(2), which relates only to 1 any County Council which 
may be established’ under future legislation, are the 
only provisions to be found in the Act for defraying 
the expenses attending its execution. There is, there- 
fore, no provision enabling the Commissioners to 
defray the expense of any action which they might 
endeavour to take upon default on the part of a 
Local Authority ; they have no power to compel any 
Local Authority to exercise its powers or to perform 
its duties ; and they al60 have reason to believe that, 
in many places to which the Act applies, there is no 
rate or fund whioh answers to the description of ‘ the 
local rate’ with sufficient certainty to justify the 
Commissioners in taking it on themselves to appoint 
a Committee which would necessarily incur expenses 
which might prove irrecoverable. 

“In those places in which the Local Authorities 
have taken action, other difficulties have arisen, 
owing chiefly to the provisions of section 3 (1), and 
to the proceedings of the Local Authorities under 
those provisions. In appointing School Attendance 
Committees, the Local Authority in each place has 
the sole and uncontrolled power of fixing the number 
of the Committee at six, eight, or ten, and also has 
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Appendix the sole power of making ' regulations as to the time, 
No. 6. an( j mode of appointment of the 'Committee, and the 
oonduct of their proceedings.' Suck regulations, 
when made, are ‘subject to the approval of the 
Commissioners’; but the Commissioners have no 
power to prescribe or originate regulations, nor bo 
require the Local Authorities to make any particular 
regulation, nor can any regulation be made under the 
Act, except as to the prescribed subjects, which, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, did hot include 
the composition of the Committees, or the qualifica- 
tions of their members, which are specifically pro- 
vided for by the Act, in the following terms 'One- 
half shall be appointed by the Local Authority, and - 
the remainder by the Commissioners, and not less 
than one-half shall, where such persons are available, 
be managers or patrons of schools in' the place.’ The 
Commissioners in April, 1893, and subsequently, 
called the attention of the Local Authorities to the 
provisions of the Act, specially quoting the third and 
fifteenth sections, 'and called upon them to carry out 
the requirements of the law. The Commissioners 
were of the opinion that the direction as to the appoint- 
ment of managers or patrons was equally binding 
upon the Local Authorities and upon themselves, and 
they submit that, as’ the Act stands, the duty of 
electing the prescribed number of patrons or 
managers, where available, and the responsibility for 
disregarding this provision, cannot be exclusively 
thrown upon one only of the appointing authorities. 
The Commissioners have always been, and they are, 
ready to co-operate with the Local Authorities in 
providing for the appointment of the prescribed pro- 
portion of managers or patrons, where available, but 
the action of the Local Authorities lvas, in several 
cases, hitherto been such as tio render it impossible 
for the Commissioners to give effect-, through their 
appointments alone, to this . direction in tihe Act, 
without constituting the Attendance Committees in a 
way which would be btyth unjust and fatal to their 
efficiency. Londonderry may be taken as an example, 
though there are many similar , cases. The Local 
Authority fixed the number of the School Attendance 
Committee at ten, and appointed five members, all 
of whom were Protestants, and none of whom were 
managers or patrons ; the proportion of the popula- 
tion who were Roman Catholics was 55 '2. . Similar 
action in other places led to strong remonstrances 
being addressed to the Commissioners, who were 
. called upon to do justice in the matter, which was 

stated to involve the peaceful and harmonious 
working of the Act, and interests of conscience which 
could not be compromised. In Londonderry only 
three Roman Catholic managers or patrons were 
available, and if thB Commissioners were obliged to 
confine their five nominations to patrons or managers, 
the result would 'have been the appointment of a 
•Committee upon which, more than- 55 per cent, of the 
population would have been represented by only 
30 per cent, of the Committee. There are several 
places in which there is only one manager or patron 
belonging to a numerous denomination, and there 
aro some places in which there is no manager or 
patron belonging to a denomination which is entitled 
to representation. The Commissioners believe that 
the result of throwing the obligation to appoint 
managers or patrons entirely upon the Commissioners, 
under such circumstances, must be to prevent the 
Committees, when appointed, from proving efficient 
for any purpose except that of provoking sectarian 
animosity. The duties and discretion entrusted to 
these Committees include the decision whether non- 
N ational Sohools are ‘efficient’; whether children 
not attending school are ‘receiving suitable elemen- 
tary education in some other manner’ ; whether ex- 
cuses made for the non-attendance of children are 
‘ reasonable ’ ; whether in each case of default in 
attendance, ‘it is inexpedient’ tio take proceedings, 
and the like'; and if the ’decision of such questions 
iB exclusively entrusted to members of one religious 
denomination! or even to a Committee upon which' 
each denomination has not a fair representation, the 
results must be moat injurious. . : 

The .Commissioners felt that they could not make! 
themselves parties to ’ the constitution of the Com- 
mittees to whom such .delicate powers were 'entrusted 
in! a manner calculated to create just dissatisfaction.! 
They thought that the provision that managers ir- 
patrons shall be appointed only ‘where such persons’, 
are available,’ left them at least a discretion, where 


other vital considerations arose, even apart from their 
contention that the Local Authorities were equally 
bound to obey the Act. They have in each case con- 
sidered whether they could appoint the prescribed 
proportion of managers or patrons, and they have 
done so except where their doing so would' ignore 
other and vital interests, and would, in the judgment 
of the Commissioners, render it impossible for the 
Committee to carry out its functions by depriving it 
of the public confidence and support essential to its 
efficiency. 

“The Commissioners think it right tio state that, 
throughout all the discussions and considerations 
which have taken place at their Board upon this sub- 
ject, including the adoption of this Minut e, they have 
been unanimous, and there has been no division, of' 
opinion among them as to the constitution of any 
School Attendance Committee, or even as to the 
selection of the members. 

“They are distinctly of opinion that no further 
steps can be taken, with any advantage to enforce 
tihe provisions of the Act, or to bring it into more 
general operation, unidl its provisions have been so 
amended as to remove the difficulties above indicated, 
with others which a careful perusal of the Act will 
at once suggest.” 

An Amending Bill has been introduced in the House 
of Commons by the Chief Secretary, with the object of 
removing the difficulties referred to in this minute. 

Oil the 31st of March last the condition of affairs 
appertaining to the Act in the 118 corporate towns re- 
mained as follows: — 

In eighty-eight places, School Attendance Commit- 
tees had been appointed, and in thirty places no action 
whatever had been taken by the Local Authorities. 

Of the eighty-eight places in whioh the Committees 
had been appointed the Act was in full operation in 
forty-five. 

In the thirty places where the Local Authorities had 
not appointed School Attendance Committees, various 
reasons were assigned for non-compliance with the 
Act. 

As. regards the places where the Act is enforced we 
have the testimony of Inspectors, Managers, Teachers, 
and others, that the effect of the compulsory law has 
so far been not only beneficial in the direction of 
increasing the number of pupil's in actual attendance, 
but what is of much greater moment in Ireland, of 
improving the quality of the attendance as regards 
regularity. 

Up to the present, however, the Act cannot be 
considered to have had anything like an adequate trial ; 
but, notwithstanding this, our returns show that while 
for the quarter ended on the 31st of March last, the 
average daily attendance at 8,078 National Schools 
tlirouqhout Ireland, was less by 11,447 (chiefly owing to 
bad weather, sickness, <ftc.) than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1893, yet in the 118 towns to whioh the com- 
pulsory law applies, the average daily attendance was 
actually greater by 5,790 in March quarter, 1894, than 
in March quarter, 1893. 

We regard this as a gratifying and satisfactory in- 
dication of the effectiveness of the law. 

The number of pupils over three and under fifteen 
years of age (the limits of age defined in the .Act, sec. 
18, sub-sec. (5)) in average daily attendance in 1893 
was 510,248 ; and the average attendance of those who 
were fifteen, and above was 16,812. 

1894. 

In our last Renorfc we referred very fully to the con- 
siderations of an embarrassing character which beset our 
action in regard to the compulsory provisions of the Act 
of 1892, especially the want of power in some munici- 
palities to meet the expenses of enforcing the Act out 
of . the rates, and the grave difficulties that were en- 
countered in connection with the composition of the 
School Attendance Committee. . 

Th e refusal of the Local Authorities in many instances 
to put the Act in force so long as certain classes of 
schools were excluded from a share of the grants for 
Primary Education, was another and a very serious 
obstaole to the working of the compulsory law. 

We stated that an amending Bill had been . 

into Parham ent to. remedy the defects in th® Act 01 
1892, but we regret that up to the present it has 
been, found possible to effect an amendment of t 
law 
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The population of the 118 towns affected by the com- 
pulsory law, according to the Census of 1891, was 

1.246.534. 

The average daily attendance at National Schools in 
these towns in 1893, was 130,529, and in 1894 was 
138 504- This was an increase of 7,975 in 1894 as com- 
pared with 1893. 

The law was, however, actively enforced in only 43 
of these towns, and the average daily attendance at 
National Schools in these 43 places in 1893 was 69,098, 
and in 1894 was 66,268. Tins was an increase in 1894 
of 7,170 as compared with 1893, or 12-1 per cent. 

Of course, until the Act is in full operation we can- 
not form a satisfactory opinion as to its effectiveness, 
hut it is gratifying to observe, that although the average 
attendance in the country generally somewhat diminished 
in 1894, yet in the 43 towns where the Act is enforced, 
there was a remarkable increase in the average atten- 
dance during the period. 

1895. 

There are 118 towns, with a. population (in 1891) of 

1.246.534, to which the compulsory attendance clauses 
of the Act of 1892 would apply ; but owing to the 
difficulties experienced by many of the Local Authorities 
in giving effect to the Act, these clauses were put in 
force in only 43 of these towns. 

In our Report for 1894 we stated that an Amending 
Bill had been introduced (in May of tliat year) into 
Parliament to remedy certain defects in the Act of 1892, 
but thait, so far, the Government had not found it 
possible to effect the amendments which they contem- 
plated. These amendments had (respect mainly to 
requirement that one-lialf of each Committee should he 
Managers or Patrons, where available, of schools in the 
place ; to the provision of funds to meet the expenses 
of the Committees ; to the keeping and auditing of 
accounts, and the settlement of questions as to the con- 
duct of the proceedings of Committees. 

This Bill had not become law when in 1895 the late 
Government went out of office. Meanwhile, however, 
important correspondence had taken place between our 
Board and the Right Honorable John Morley, m.p., 
then Chief Secretary, as to the position of certain 
schools, which, because of their not complying with the 
existing regulations relating to religious instruction, do 
not participate in the Parliamentary Grant for Elemen- 
tary Education in Ireland. 

When the present Government came into office the 
correspondence was renewed with the Right Honorable 
Gerald Balfour, m.p. 

The details of these negotiations will be found in 
Parliamentary Papers. No. 55, 13-2-’93 ; No. 324, 
25-6-'95 ; and No. 89, 2-3-’96. 

The average daily attendance at National Schools in 
the 43 places in which the law was enforced in 1894 was 
66,268, and in i895 was 66,077. This was a decrease in 
1895 of 191 as compared' with 1894, or 0 - 3 per cent. 

A second Amending Bill to remedy the defects of the 
Act of 1892 has recently been introduced into Parlia- 
ment. 


1896. 

In previous Reports we referred to the difficulties 
experienced by Local Authorities in many places in giv- 
ing effect to the compulsory attendance provisions of the 
Irish Education Act, 1892, owing chiefly to the absence 
from the Act of any clear and well-defined provision for 
the expenses of the School Attendance Committees, 
and in some cases to the exclusion of certain classes of 
schools from a share of the grant for Primary Educa- 
tion. 

We stated that an Amending Bill 1 had been intro- 
duced! into Parliament in May, 1894, to remedy the 
defects in the Act, but that the Bill had not become 
mw, and that a second Amending Bill had been intro- 
in 1896. That Bill was withdrawn in July, 
1896, and the defects of the Act of 1892 have not yet 
been remedied. 

During the year the provisions of the Towns Improve- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1854, came into force in Bantry, and 
Commissioners were for the first time, appointed in that 
town. There are therefore now 119 places to which the 
compulsory attendance provisions of the Irish Education 
Act 1892, apply. The three years’ period of service 
of the Committees appointed from 1st January 1894, 
terminated on the 31st December, 1896. In the 90 
Ptices in which the School Attendance Committees then 
existed, the compulsory attendance provisions of the 

ct were put in force by 45 Committees only. 


The total number of pupils on the Rolls in these 
places on the last day of Results year showed! an in- 
crease of 1,921— from 96,964 in 1895 to 98,885 in 1896. 

New Committees have been appointed from 1st 
January, 1897, in only 72 places; the Local Authorities 
m 45 places, for various reasons, having declined to 
appoint their proportion of members of the several 
Committees. In two places the term of service of the 
Committees has not expired. 


1897. 

In our last Report we stated that the defects in the 
Act of 1892, which rendered it inoperative in many 
places, had not yet been remedied. One of these 
defects is that while that measure provided that “the 
expenses of a School Attendance Committee, and the 
salaries and expenses of their officers shall be defrayed 
by the Local Authority out of the local rate;” no 
interpretation of the term “ local rate ” is given. 
Accordingly in Dublin and other places, the Local 
Authority felt unable to take effective steps to carry into 
operation the provisions of the Act, as the Act did not 
specify the fund out of which the expenses incurred 
under its provisions could be paid. 

During the year 1897 the town of Macroom adopted 
the provisions of the Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act, 
1854, and Town Commissioners have been appointed. 
There are now 120 places to which the compulsory 
attendance provisions of the Irish Education Act of 
1892, apply. 

But in only 72 of these were School Attendance Com- 
mittees appointed, and in only 52 of the latter were 
the provisions of the Act carried into effect by the Com- 
mittees during the year. This showed an increase of 7 
over the corresponding number for 1896. 

The following tables show for 1893, 1896, and 1897, 
respectively, the character of the attendance of pupils 
in the National Schools (a) for all Ireland, (6) for the 
places in which the compulsory attendance clauses 
of the Act were in operation in 1896 and 1897, and (c) 
similar information for the places in which those clauses 
were not in operation either in 1896 or 1897. 

The compulsory attendance clauses began to be en- 
forced 1st January, 1894, and 1893 is consequently 
taken as the latest year in which they were not in force 
anywhere. 


(a.) For all Ireland: — 


Year. 

Average 
number of 
pupils on 
Bolls. 

1 Average daily 
attendance of 

Percentage of 
average 
daily atten- 
dance to 
average on 
Holla 

Number of 
pupils who 
mads ICO 
attendances 

Results Year. 

1893, 

832,545 



583 553 

1896, 

815,248 

534,957 






63-9 

589.629 


(6.) For the places (42) in which the Act was in 
operation both in 1896 and 1897 : — 


677 61.316 

73 0 72,101 

711 71.717 


N.B.— The comparison here is necessarily between the atten- 
dances in the same places in which the Act was operative in both 
these years, and hence the number is limited to 12. 


(c.) For the places (65) in which the Act was not in 
operation either in 1896 or 1897 : — 


81.313 

71,760 

70,672 


103.222 
106.138 

106.223 


N3.— The comparison hete is necessarily between the atten- 
dances in the same places in which the Act was not put in 
operation in either of these years, and hence the number is 
limited to 63 


1898. 

In previous Reports we referred to the defects in the 
Irish Education Act, 1892, which rendered it inopera- 
tive in many places. We pointed out that whilst, for 
example, it was provided in the Irish Education Act 
that “the expenses of a School Attendance Committee 
and the salaries and expenses of their officers sihall be 
defrayed by the Local Authority out of the local rate,” 
no definition of the expression “local rate” was given 
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in the Act. That omission has now been supplied in 
the 74th section of the Local Government (Ireland) Act 
of last session. 

This Act also, by establishing County and Rural 
District Councils, affords facilities for bringing the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Act of 1832 into general opera- 
tion. 

At the close of the year ended 30th September, 1898, 
School Attendance Committees existed in 78 of the 120 
towns or townships to which the compulsory attendance 
provisions of the Act of 1892 apply Idirectiy. 

In 36 of these places the compulsory provisions have 
been in continuous operation since the passing of the Act. 

In the following table the attendance at National 
Schools generally and at National Schools situate within 
these 36 towns or townships are compared: — 


I 


(a) Average 
on Rolls. 


; (ft) Average I 
| Daily 
Attendance. 


National Schools j S08.4.7 I 51S.799 
generally, 


Places where the Irish ' 98,223 ! 70,098 

Education Act has I 
been in operation | 
continuously. 


At the close of the year ended 30th September, 1899, 
School Attendance Committees existed in 85 of the 120 
towns or townships to which the compulsory attendance 
provisions of the Act of 1892 apply directly. In 68 
towns the Act is now enforced. 

In 26 of these places the compulsory provisions have 
been in continuous operation since the passing of the Act. 

In the following table the attendance at National 
Schools generally arid at National Schools situate within 
these 36 towns or townships are compared : — 



During the year the attention of County and Rural 
District Councils was called by the Commissioners to 
the provisions of the Act for the application of the 
compulsory attendance clauses to rural districts. In 
one such district (North Dublin) a Committee was 
appointed, and arrangements have been malde for the 
appointment of Committees in other rural districts. 


1900. 


Owing to causes to which we have alluded in former 
Reports, especially bite difficulty that was experienced 
in many places in raising funds to meet the expense 
connected with the application of the compulsory clauses 
of the Act of 1892, these clauses were not so generally 
enforced as we had anticipated ; but as the Local Go- 
vernment (Ireland) Act, 1898, removed the difficulties 
of this character, there lias been a considerable increase 
in the number of places in which the Act is bein'' 
enforced, and there has been a marked tendency to 
extend the compulsory clauses of the Act of 1892 to 
rural districts. On the 31st December last School 
Attendance 'Committees existed in 82 of the 120 towns 
and townships in Ireland having Commissioners, and 
the compulsory clauses were enforced in 74 of these 
places. In 31 rural districts School Attendance Com- 
mittees have been appointed. The application of the 
compulsory clauses of the Act of 1892 has had a good 
effect on the school attendance in Dublin and other 
places where the law has been rigorously enforced. 

In the following table the attendance at National 
Schools generally and at National Schools situate in the 
74 towns where the compulsory clauses of the Act of 
1892 are enforced are compared: — 


- 

(a) Average 
on Rolls. \ 

(ft) Average 
Daily 

Attendance. 

(c) Percentage 
of (6) to (a). 

National Scho< Is 

770,622 



generally. 





181,103 

123,570 

681 

Education Aot lias 
been in operation, j 





1901. 

Return for the year ended 31st December, 1901, of 
the Average oil Rolls, Average Daily Attendance, and 
Percentage of Average Daily Attendance to Average on 
Rolls in National Schools generally, and in National 
Schools in places in which the Irish Education Act was 
in force during the year. 


- 

(o) Average j 
on Rolls. 

(6) Average 
Daily 

Attendance. 

(c) Per- 
centage of 
to (a). 

National Schools generally , 

754,028 

482,031 

630 

Places in which the Irish 
Education Act was in 
operation. 

272,483 j 

188,399 | 

691 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


CENSUS (1001) RETURNS AS TO CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 6 AND 1* 
FURNISHED BY CENSUS COMMISSIONERS 


CENSUS OF IRELAND, 1901. 
Return showing the Number of Children in the Cities 


tween the Ages of Six and Fourteen years, and dis 
tinguishing the number that can read and write, 
read only, and neither read nor write: — 

CITIES. 

Number of Children 6 and under 14 years of age. 

Bead and 
Write. 

Bead only. 

Neither 
Bead nor 
Write. 

Total. 

Dublin, 

30,735 

4,693 

6,978 

42,406 

Belfast, 

44,675 

5,647 

5,631 

55.953" 

Cork, 

8,707 

1.(30 

1,655 

11.708 


Return showing the Number of Children attending 
National and all other Public and Private Schools 
in the Cities of Dublin, Belfast, and Cork respec- 
tively, for the week ended lltli May, 1901, between 
the Ages of Six and Fourteen years : — 


Dublin, 
Belfast, 
Cork, . 


43.776- 

9,913 


9 Onrevised figures. 


Return showing the Number of Children between the Ages of Six and Fourteen years on the School Rolls in 
the Cities of Dublin, Belfast, and Cork respectively, for the year ended 31st March, 1901 : — 


I Dublin, 
! Belfast, 
I Cork. 


R. J. BREW, Secretary. 

Census Office, 

Charlemont House, 

16th May, 1902. 

Note.— A s regards the number on the school rolls, the Census Commissioners state that, in their opinion, no 
safe conclusions could be based for the purposes of the inquiry, because one day’s attendance at any school 
during the year would add a unit to the number, and, in the large centres of population especially, the parents 
of the poorer class of children are constantly changing their residences, and consequently the same child might 
appear on the roll of several schools within a year. 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 


STATISTICS FROM CENSUS RETURNS, 1891, AND OBSERVATIONS FURNISHED RV 
REV. GILBERT MAHAFFY. 


In Dublin City : 

Persons from 5 to 10 years, 24,161 

„ „ 10 to 16 „ 22,096 

46,257 

Deduct from total : 

Under 6 years, say, . . 4,700 

Over 14 „ . . 4,300 

9,000 


"Remaining " of School Ages " 

'(6 to 14) in 1891, about, . 37,257 


This represents (with some further increase) the num- 
ber in the city of Dublin coming under the care of the 
School Attendance Committees in 1897. 


Children who made- an attendance during the week of 
the School Census, 1891, between Ages of Three and Six- 
teen years : — 


National Schools, ..... 19 013 

Church Education, .... ’795 

Endowed Schools, 135 

Christian Brothers, .... 2,670 

Convent Schools, . . . . . 1 880 

All others, l’601 


Total of all ages up to Sixteen years, 26,094 


From this deduct : 


Under 6 years, say, 
Over 14 „ 


6,000 

2,500 


In schools of all sorts during Census 
week (making even one attendance), 
children between 6 and 14, . 


Taking (roughly) 18,000 as the number in attendance 
then one-half may be added in order to give approxi’ 
mately the number of children of school a fie on roll nf 
all schools, making 27,000. 

What proportion does this bear to the total number 
of children of those ages in the city of Dublin? 

As shown above, the number of the prescribed ares 
was about 37,257. 

This would give 10,000 not on rolls. But from that 
number must be deducted the number of those children 
from six to fourteen who _are taught at home. About 
1,500 to 2,000 would in all' probability more than cover 
that— leaving 8,000 not accounted for at the Census of 


Since that time this 8,000 has been increased by the 
growth of population, and diminished by the 2,000 who 
have been added to the school rolls through the work of 
the School Attendance Committees. The estimate of 
7,000 not on rolls seems reasonable. In 1897 *the Re- 
gistrar-General gave the probable number of children 
in Dublin from six to fourteen years as 44,000. This 
is much over the 37,257 given above. I think there 
must be a year too many included in the Registrar- 
General’s figure. 
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xev. 

memorandum as to children op school age HANDED IN RY M&haffr ‘ 
REV. GILBERT MAHAFFY. 


1. As Chairman of one of the four Committees ap- 
pointed in the city of Dublin in 1897, to administer the 
Compulsory Clauses of the Irish Education Act, 1892, 
I have had my attention specially called to the condi- 
tions of child life in the city. 

2. At the outset we endeavoured to find how many 
children in the four divisions came under the provisions 
of the Act. 

3. The Census returns for 1891 were not in such form 
as would give us this information. The results we ar- 
rived at were, uncertain, and the figures have been chal- 
lenged. This Commission will, doubtless, be able to 
obtain the figures for 1901 from the Census Commis- 
sioners. 

4. For the present purpose, it appears to be important 
that the figures should be ascertained ; this will be seen 
from consideration of the approximate calculations laid 
before the School Attendance Committees. 

The Registrar-General stated that the number of 
children between six and fourteen years amounted to 
44,000 in 1897, within the four districts. 

The Secretaries of the National Board supplied a 
return showing a total of 32,000 children of all ages on 
the rolls of National Schools. 

From this total on rolls must be deducted all children 
under six years or over fourteen years. 

To it must be added the number of children attending 
schools other than National Schools who are of the 
compulsion ages. 

The conclusion arrived at was that of the 44,000 con- 
templated by the Education Act, about 10,000 were not 
on the roll of any school or receiving instruction at 
home. 

Through the work of the School Attendance officers, 
this number has been reduced by over 3,000. 

But if my calculations are correct, then some 6,000 
are still unaccounted for. And to the existence of this 
large body of non-attending children, I wish to call the 
attention of the Commission. The Census returns may 
show that the number is less than this, but it will still 
be found to be considerable. 

5 Of this body of children a serious proportion be- 
long to the class of those who are physically enfeebled, 
largely through want, bad dwellings, and the intemper- 
ance of their parents. 

6. There will still remain an appallingly large num- 
ber who are growing up in idleness and neglect, and are 
m training for a life of dependence and of crime. 

7 Those of whom I have been speaking are entirely 


outside all school influences ; we have to add to these 
about an equal number of truant and irregular child- 
ren whose names are on the school rolls, but whose days 
are mostly spent in the streets. 

8. From careful inquiry it is found that at any given 
hour of any school day between 10.30 and 2.30 o’clock 
about 5,000 children of school age are to be found in the 
streets of the four original city districts. 

9- There is not in Dublin much of organised employ- 
ment for children such as would draw them awa'y from 
school. And so far as my knowledge extends, there have 
not been many cases in which there was a possibility of 
a successful prosecution of persons who could be de- 
scribed as “ employers ” of the children, 

10. How are those children occupied who have any 
form of “ employment " ? 

(a.) Some are engaged in street selling— of fruit, 
matches, newspapers, &c. In many cases these 
are only a cover for begging ; in others a means 
towards fraudulent gain. 

(6.) A number of boys sleep in halls and hay-lofts, 
and go out with dairy carts in the early morn- 
ing — partly for the pleasure of driving a horse, 
partly for a few pence given as a present, not 
as regular wages. 

(e.) Some children are brought by their parents, or 
hired out to others, to attend the early markets 

(d.) And others take to. original ventures of their 
own, such as gathering sticks where building 
works are going on, and selling them. 

11. To a large number of these children these forms 
of employment, which take them away from the discip- 
line of school, become a sure stepping-stone to a career 
of crime. This can be abundantly proved. 

12. The principal suggestions I would offer are 

(a.) To empower the maging of strict regulations for 
street-trading of children. 

(6.) To encourage benevolent people in organising 
such forms of employment as children may 
legitimately engage in, so as to keep a check 
upon evil influences. 

(c.) To strengthen the School Attendance Acts by 
putting compulsion upon the children to at- 
tend. 

(d.) Inasmuch as society has to bear the expense 
caused by idle and vicious lives, society should 
be allowed to protect itself by taking measures 
to have all such children taught trades by which, 
they may become self-supporting. 
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APPENDIX No. 9. 


HANDED IN BY MR. CHARLES EASON. 


One of the principal reasons for the formation of the 
Philanthropic Reform Association in 1896 was the be- 
lief that a large number of children in Dublin grow up 
under conditions unfavourable to industry and good 
character. The Association has been studying the con- 
ditions of child life in Dublin, the laws relating to 
children, and their administration, and has been en- 
deavouring to form public opinion upon these matters. 

The children may be classified thus : — 

(1.) Children of criminal and vicious parents. 

(2.) Children of careless, neglectful, and drunken 
parents. 

(3.) Children of parents who are destitute ; of 
widows, and of persons who by disease or age 
are unable to maintain them. 

(4.) Children more or less beyond control of parents. 

We regard it as a fundamental principle that 
parental responsibility should be enforced, and, there- 
fore, that the first step is in every case to endeavour 
to get the parent to look after the child. The care 
given to children by the State, whether through central 
or local agencies, is to be safeguarded in every possible 
way, lest it should encourage parents to neglect chil- 
dren, and by so doing increase the very evu that is 
sought to be remedied. 

Our efforts have been directed to: — 

(1.) The improvement of the Industrial Schools sys- 
tem ; the remedy of defects in law and admini- 
stration. 

(2.) The establishment of Day Industrial Schools. 

(3.) The enforcement of compulsory education. 

(4.) The regulation of trading in the streets. 

(5. ) The more careful separation in police courts and 
• ceUs of delinquent children from adult 
criminals. 

We desire that the various agencies, voluntary and 
Governmental, should co-operate so that each individual 
■case may be dealt with in the way most appropriate for 
it. The object of the State is that every child should 
be educated and brought up so as to give it a chance of 
becoming a useful citizen, self-supporting, and render- 
ing service to the country. 

It is a valuable “ link in the chain of agencies ” that 
we desire to see the system of regulation of street trad- 
ing introduced into Dublin. 

Regulation would bring to light the circumstances of 
this class of children. 

Some would be compelled to attend school, and in 
future would only be able to trade out of school hours. 

Some who continued to absent themselves from school 
would be required to attend Day Industrial Schools. 

Some who were found to be without proper guardian- 
ship would be required to reside in Homes approved by 
the Committee entrusted with the regulation of street 
trading, or, in more serious cases, would be at once 
committed to Residential Industrial Schools. 

Parental responsibility in relation to children trad- 
ing in the streets would be enforced. 

(1.) By preventing a child from trading without 
consent of parent. 

(2.) By requiring parents to send the children to 
school. 

(3.) In the case of children sent to Industrial Schools 
by requiring parents able to pay to contribute 
towards their support. 


(4.) By preventing children from being forced 
parents for their own gain to trade in 
streets in improper circumstances. 


hr 

the 


By sending a child to a Day Industrial School a very 
poor parent would be enabled to keep the home S. 
gether, and not have to go into workhouse or receiw 
outdoor relief. 


By promoting co-operation amongst agencies for the 
relief of poor, a person would be prevented from ob- 
taining relief from several sources unknown to one an 


We hold that street trading creates risk of injnrv 
and moral danger for children, from which they are not 
so much protected by existing law as they might be 
and that therefore street trading should be regulated ’ 
We aprove the recommendations of the Rejmrt of the 
Committee on employment of school children. 


We recommend that a General Act should be passed 
giving power to the municipal authorities in principal 
towns to make bye-laws for the regulation of children 
trading in the streets. 

The regulations relating to street trading should be 
subject to the approval of the Chief Secretary. 

(1.) Children under eleven should be prohibited from 
trading in the streets. 

(2.) All children over eleven and under sixteen 
should be prohibited from trading in the 
streets without a licence. 

(3.) Children over eleven and under fourteen should 
be prohibited from trading during school hours, 
unless exempted from school attendance by a 
certificate from School Attendance Committee. 

(4.) The Committee entrusted with the regulation of 
street trading should have discretionary power 
to refuse a license to girls. 

(5.) Trading in the streets should be permitted only 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. 


As a general principle every applicant should get a 
licence. The child would then come under supervision, 
and the continuance of the licence would be conditional 
upon the observance of the regulations. 

The following circumstances should be considered in 
granting or withholding a licence: — 

(1.) The health of the child. 

(2.) The education. 

(3.) The clothing. 

(4.) The home. 


In case of child whose parents are dead, or who is 
deserted, require applicant to reside in Home approved 
by Committee. 

Home should be under voluntary management, but 
Corporation might contribute. 

Parents of licensed children should be subject to 
supervision. 

In case of child of bad parents, there should be power 
to refuse licence, unless applicant agrees to reside in ap- 
proved Home, and in some cases the child should be 
brought before a magistrate for committal to an Indus- 
trial School, as, for example, (1) persistent breach of 
regulations, and failure of efforts to oblige parent to 
exercise due control ; or (2) exposure to a dangerous 
extent to criminal surroundings. 
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Street trading, as it is at present carried on by chil- 
dren, militates against the efforts of parents anxious 
to take care of their children and to bring them up 
decently, while at the same time vicious parents are 
able to live idle and dissolute lives at the expense of 
their children. 

Instance of first class. — Boy came to me for cloches ; 
said he had to leave home because of the drunken 
habits of father and mother ; had done so by advice of 
priest, whose name he gave ; had been in various lodg- 
ing-houses, and was then living in Boys' Home. Wrote 
to priest and made other inquiries ; found story abso- 
lutely untrue. Parents respectable for their class — 
father working, mother cared house, and so got reduc- 
tion of rent ; living pretty comfortably ; boy had gone 
with other boys and stayed out late at night ; at- 
tempted to restrain him ; result, left home altogether. 
Have good reason to believe that this is much more 
common than is generally supposed. 

Second instance. — Boys often sell papers without 
knowledge or consent of parents to get money for 
cigarettes, sweets, to go to the theatre, and to gamble 
with. Buy three evening papers for Id., sell at £d. 
profit ; this buys two cigarettes and six matches. M. M. 
began this training very early ; at fourteen got work ; 
gave it up in a few days ; did not like the regular de- 
mand on his time ; lived for some time by liis wits, 
which were unusually keen, even in an Irish boy ; 
committed several petty thefts, always arranging that 
the “ other fellow ” was caught. When war broke out 
enlisted; went to South Africa; last heard of him was 
loafing in Phoenix Park, having been invalided home. 

Instance of second class.— F.— h— n. Had been sell- 
ing for years before I knew him ; was then about nine 
years old ; father went about country, attending fairs ; 
profession, thimble-rigger ; boy lived with uncle and 
aunt in a court having bad reputation ; Protestant and 
Catholic clergy had both failed to get landlord to inter- 
fere ; tenants paid him better ; boy sold evening papers 
and matches. Have often talked to him about his earn- 
ings. Have seen him again and again with sums vary- 
ing from 7 d. to Is. in coppers, the profit on Id. capital. 
This boy had never been sent to school. Is now six- 
teen, very undersized, trading still. T Bros., 

similar cases, both now intermittently in prison. 

II. — Parents have refused to take clothes from our 
Society for their children because the more pitiful an 
object a child is the more money it is likely to make. 
Few people will take the id. change from a ragged and 
shivering child. Think public greatly to blame in this. 
Children injured in health, stunted in growth ; know 
of two boys almost blind, cold, exposure, dirt, and neg- 
lect, Both boys and girls often spend nights sleeping 
on stairways and in unused houses ; sometimes afraid 
to go home for fear of drunken parents ; sometimes the 
evening's takings have been lost in gambling, and so 
lodgings cannot be paid for. Blood gets into such a 
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condition that the smallest wound becomes a festerinr 
sore. Many children under eleven are trading in de- 
fiance of the present law. Generally begin by taking 
two or three papers from bigger newsvendors, to sell 
“ j us t round the corner.” Are very expert in dodging 
the police. Think the effect of this bad. apart from 
infringing law, makes older boys tyrannical, and is 
hard on the little ones. Have rarely been cut in the 
evening without seeing children apparently, under 
eleven, selling, even as late as 11 o’clock, generally at 
stations (railway), and Nelson’s Pillar. This is so 
common that I have found few people knew the law is 
broken. Do not attach blame to the police, or 
N.S.P.C.C. inspectors; fault lies in the inadequacy of 
the existing law, which does not touch child, only the 
parent or guardian who allows, &c. Difficulty of proof. 

Instance, J. C. — Much under age ; taken up by 
police. Parents when I knew them first fairly respec- 
table ; two children died inside month ; both insured ; 
money spent mainly in entertaining at the wakes. 
Whole family got demoralised as result. Boy sent out 
to sell. When case came before court, parents arrived 
in borrowed clothes, looking very respectable ; swore 
boy sold unknown and without consent of parents ; led 
astray by other boys, &c. ; got bail ; boy went back to 
sell ; now in Glencree. III.— Trading interferes with 
education. Out of the large number known to me, 
majority absolutely illiterate ; some have learned to 
sign name ; of those who have been in school many are 
no further than First Book ; a very few as far as 
Third ; these are boys and girls of ages varying from 
twelve to fifteen years. Trading also unfits them for 
any other work. When work or situations are obtained 
they won’t stay. Have tried till failures have made me 
hopeless. Quite recently had three boys in for cloth- 
ing who had left employment and gone back to the 
street. Once boy or girl gets to ten or twelve years on 
the street, are unfit for anything else. Fear girls go- 
to the very worst life eventually. 

Have been twice in Liverpool. Think the system, 
in force there would be a great help here. Think it 
will be more comprehensive if I state my agreement 
with the Report of the Liverpool Sub-Committee (dated 
1901), in the following particulars : — 

In respect of lodgings, 
clothing, 
age, and 

discretionary power in regard to girls. 

Think girls ought not to trade. Would approve of 
total prohibition if Day Industrial Schools were estab- 
lished or opportunities given for early training in 
moral principles and industrial habits. Many open- 
ings could be found for girls as domestic servants. 

Difficulty in children — not exempt from school at- 
tendance— Feing allowed to trade during school hours. 
No means of telling, if requisite, attendances have been 
made. 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 


HANDED IN BY MR E. D. DALY. 


MEMORANDUM AS TO LICENSING CHILDREN WHO TRADE IN STREETS. 


I have no exhaustive knowledge of the extent or 
nature of child trading in Dublin streets. I am only 
aware that it goes on, especially on Saturday nights, 
and I have some knowledge of police proceedings against 
it. But given the facts of (1) a large city, (2) con- 
gested population, (3) frequent intemperance and crime, 
(4) much poverty, it must follow’ that child trading 
without licence or other protective supervision, is bad 
for a community, either by enabling children to evade 
parental control, or giving opportunity for parents to 
victimize them, for sake or their earnings. 

The population conditions mentioned, notably exist 
in Dublin. The greatest density of population in the 
United Kingdom occurs in Dublin. (Registrar- 
General, Public Health Inquiry, Query 115.) 100,000 
of population in Dublin produce 600 cases for trial, as 
compared with 350 in Belfast. (Criminal Statistics, 
Ireland; published 1898; pp. 22). The statistical 
maps in the same volume exhibit Dublin, save as to 
agrarian crime, as a blot on the rest of Ireland. 
Drunkenness in Dublin is 28 per 1,000 of population. 
(Registrar-General, Public Health Inquiry, Query 134). 
In London, from 1845 to 1397, the proportion has not 
reached 9 per 1,000. (The Temperance Problem, by 
Rowntree & Sherwell, p. 499). There are 65,989 chil- 
dren in Dublin Registration District between five and 
fifteen, of whom over 20,000 belong to hawkers, porters, 
labourers, and paupers. Census 1891, Occupations, 
Table 3). In some cases child traders are known to 
sleep in common lodging-houses aw'ay from any parent. 
Cases are known of parents using cruelty to force chil- 
dren to give up what they earned, or to go and earn 
more. 

The importance of protective supervision for the 
child population is admittedly at the root of social prob- 
lems. While great cities continue producing numbers 
of neglected cliildren, no penal system applied to them 
as adults is likely to overtake the mischief. 

The following reasons for more careful supervision of 
a child population are given in the Report for 1900 as 
to the Neglected and Dependent Children of Ontario : — 

(a.) Early years are those for habit forming, and it 
is necessary that the hand of restraint should 
be on them in those years. 

(6.) The future of our country depends upon the 
training of the children of to-day. 

(c.) The expense of erecting and maintaing Reforma- 
tories, prisons, and Penitentiaries is a heavy 
drain on our resources. 

(d.) It is cheaper to spend money on preventing 
crime than to try and reform criminals. 

Notwithstanding its importance, child supervision in 
this country is very imperfect, as shown by its present 
state and recent history. 

(1.) School Attendance Committees in Dublin were 
not formed until years after the enabling Act 
was passed, and are still without important 
powers possessed in England, e.g., truants. 
Power to send also to Residential Industrial 
Schools. (Section 11, Sub-section 2, Elemen- 
tary Education Act, 1870). 

(2.) The S.P.C.C. is confined to physical cruelty, and 
even for that is undermanned, not receiving 
any State aid. 

(3.) It is no one’s business to see that waifs and 
strays get the benefit of Industrial School legis- 
lation. Although the Act has been in force 


since 1868, the Inspector of Industrial Schools 
states, in his Report of 1898, that “the 
genuine waifs and strays arc overlooked." It 
is only quite recently that police or relieving 
officers have interfered. 

(4.) So far, the State has scarcely noticed child street 
traders, save in a most pernicious manner, c.g., 
sending girl hawkers to gaol in default of pay- 
ing small fines for selling on footways, &c., 
thus associating them, in publicity, and 
thought, and treatment, with the worst of the 
population. 

(5.) The Probation of First Offenders Act, 1887, 
gives no power to order supervision during 
probation, which would be obviously essential. 

(6.) Until this year Industrial School managers had 
no power to interfere after a child’s discharge 
at sixteen, a defect the mischief of which I 
have more than once seen proof. 

With a condition of State supervision so defective as 
thus partially described, I should, quite independently 
•of actual evidence of details of the trading going on, 
urge the expediency of licensing these children, on the 
special grounds that it would be a step towards greater 
protective and much-needed supervision of the city 
child population. 


The Granting of Licences. 

I think that licences should be granted on demand 
and without inquiry into character. A bad boy should 
not be refused the chance of trying to do better. The 
present freedom to trade should be interfered with 
only if injury to the child became apparent after 
licence. Any qualifications to be insisted on (c.g . , suit- 
able clothing) could be enforced by making them con- 
ditions of continuing to hold a licence. How to teat 
non-compliance with such conditions is another matter. 
I do not think any child, of the age defined for licens- 
ing, should for any reason of which I can think, be 
prevented from bringing themselves within the condi- 
tions of the system, if the latter be wisely selected, and 
if the application for licence be made with the know- 
ledge of the- child’s parents and without reasonable ob- 
jection from them, and with knowledge of school autho- 
rities. 


Conditions of Licence. 

The value of the whole system must turn on the 
judicious selection of these conditions. I do not ,e y 
competent to suggest what all these should be. Much 
must depend on local facts. The following points me? 
be worth considering : — 

What was deemed necessary clothing should be pro- 
vided in some defined time after licensing. 
child’s actual clothing was insufficient to P revent * 
ing, the parents, if to blame, should be pros • 
There should be like power (which there is not no i 
the clothes violate public decency. 

If parents could not be compelled, or were 
supply the clothes, the Clothing Society or local 
rity should grant them. Parting with clothes so g 
should be deemed a breach of conditions ; an 
ing them knowingly should be subjected to P , 
Each boy should be bound to report change otr 
There should be inspecting officers to V1S1 _ . p er . 
residences, and keep informed as to their pa ■ ^ 
haps each local clergyman of the same relig 
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her would help. Except for grave reasons the control 
of parents should not be interfered with, therefore boys 
should only be received in public Homes whose parents 
are found to be incorrigible. Sleeping in their parents’ 
home should be a condition of each licence. 

I think it would be of great importance to secure the 
co-operation of parish clergymen. 

Means of Enforcing the System. 

I feel unable to look upon any increased use of police 
courts or of gaols as anything but a grave evil in case 
of juveniles. I do not suggest cruelty or wilful neglect, 
but the necessary arrangements of a police court its 
publicity, and the presence of the vilest of the popula- 
tion and their friends — make it a place to which, I be- 
lieve no child should ever be taken,- unless in case of 
abnormal or incorrigible criminal tendencies.'.. Besides, 
I fear there "is risk that magistrates and police, when 
engaged in the work of a police court , have their minds 
so pre-occupied in dealing with adult crime and 
criminals, that children cannot be always fairly con- 
sidered. Personally, I am convinced that a system of 
licensing children should not be enforced by bringing 
any of them to a police court of any large city. 

The reports of the Howard Association (see that of 
1898, page 15) advocate special courts or occasions for 
treatment of juveniles. An example of these is de- 
scribed in a paper read before the State Children’s As- 
sociation (offices, 58, Old Broad-street), in which it 
is said that in South Australia children do not come 
in contact with police court or station, and are not in 
early years familiarised with such places. A room is 
set apart at the offices of the State Children’s Council, 
where the magistrate attends and cases are dealt with. 
I do not see why such an arrangement should not be ex- 
pected to work well in Dublin, where amongst the local 
justices there are so many gentlemen well known for 
their interest in the children of the city. 

At all events, so long as there are no courts available 
other than police courts and their methods, I think 
that a system of licensing children should be enforced 
as against them only by deprival of licence or com- 
mittal to an Industrial School. 

Of course, to make tlie loss of licence effective street 
trading without it should be prevented. Could not 
that be done by fining a purchaser from any boy with- 
out a badge, just as is clone in many cases to purchasers 
nf drink from unlicensed persons ? What objection can 
be made against fines to prevent the public from buying 
from boys without badges, any more than against fines 
to .prevent them from breaking any ordinary police 
regulation ? 

To prohibit buying must prevent selling. 

Day, and Truant Industrial Schools. 

The establishing of these schools in Dublin, urged 
years ago by the present Recorder, is, I submit, all im- 
portant in connection with the licensing of children ; 
because while loss of licence or committal to one of the 
present Industrial Schools should solely be relied on 
so long as the only alternative is a police court, those 
methods would not meet every case of delinquency. 
I'or example, the temporary restraint of a Truant 
School should be tried in many cases before more final 
treatment, and many cases of delinquency, due to ab- 
sence of parents at work, might be met by Day Indus- 
trial Schools. 

Inspecting Officers.. 

Such officers would be, as is the case with officers of 
tile P.C.C., a step towards what are known in Massa- 
chusetts as probation- officers. 

The reports of the P.C.C. give conclusive evidence of 
of such agents in inducing parents, even 
without prosecution, to look better after their own 

uiclren, a matter of the first importance if the conse- 
and cost child neglect is not to be wholly 
• aacued on tax and ratepayers. 

shJ n li u k ■ systems of child supervision or rescue 
- oukt be ]udged, according as they make moral influ- 


ence and persuasion possible, on the part of the State 
and the well-to-do towards the poor and their children, 
rather than penal treatment 

The following facts point to eighteen, and not six- 
teen, as the higher age for supervision or licensing, as 
they indicate a material increase of danger for the 
child population just after sixteen. 

(1.) Liability of parents under the Poor Law for the 
maintenance of children ceases at fifteen (1 and 
2 Vic., cap. 56, Section 53.). 

(2.) The power to protect children against cruelty, 
under P.C.C. Act, ceases when they are six- 
teen. 

(3.) Those in prisons in year 1895 were, 210 under 
sixteen, and 2,880 between sixteen and twenty- 
one. (Irish Criminal Statistics, page 27). 

(4.) “Prom sixteen to twenty-one, the proportion of 
crime is much higher than at any other stage.” 
(English Criminal Statistics. 1895 pp. 86 ). 

(5.) Mr. Drew, a Chairman of the Industrial School 
Committee of the Metropolitan School Board, 
after thirty years’ experience of these ques- 
tions, urges State control up to eighteen. 
(Penological Principles, by Tallack, pp. 550). 

(6.) Big boys should be under control, in order to 
make them behave themselves towards little 
boys. 

N.B. — I give above figures from only returns in my 
reach, but they can, of course, be compared with later 
returns. 


Police Constables. 

Outside police courts and stations, I should attach 
great value to police co-operation. It is bad for city 
police to leave them nothing to think of but rogues and 
vagabonds of both sexes. They ought to have also an 
opportunity of helping to exercise kindly watchfulness 
over city children. I think the attitude of a city popu- 
lation would be changed towards police in proportion 
as the latter become something more than mere agents 
to arrest and punish. 

Constables, I think, should be empowered to summon 
juveniles for any breach of the conditions of a licence, 
before the licensing authority. But I think constables 
should not be given any increase of their present powers 
to arrest children or summon them to police courts. 


The Society for Preventing Cruelty to . Children. 

I read the evidence of Mr. Waugh, who has a special 
claim to be heard, and would suggest the following 
points as, perhaps, not sufficiently considered in what 
he says : — 

(1.) If the licensing age is to be limited to sixteen, I 
do not see how to prevent big boys from inter- 
fering improperly with little boys. 

(2.) The expediency of wholly prohibiting child trad- 
ing must greatly depend on local alternatives. 
For example, would it do any good to drive a 
child back to a bad slum by preventing him 
from selling papers at Westland-row. I do 
not think that either the S. P.C.C. Act, or the 
state of Dublin, offer anything better for chil- 
dren than street trading under supervision, at 
all events, in some cases. 

(3.) As to the theory that it is bad to sanction street 
trading by licensing it under supervision, it 
seems to me infinitely worse to sanction it by 
non-intervention. 

N.B.— It should not be assumed that my opinions, 
after thirty-eight years’ service in the police courts, re- 
present the views of magistrates of shorter experience. 
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APPENDIX No. 12. 


HANDED IN BY DR. W. E. ADENEY. 


Memorandum. — Evidence on behalf of the Dublin and Districts Branch of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, by W. E. Adeney, D.Sc., Hon. Secretary. 


The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children was incorporated by the late Queen Victoria, 
by Royal Charter, in 1895, and the following duties 
thereby devolved upon it: — 

(1) To prevent the public and private wrongs of the 

children, and to prevent the corruption of their 
morals. 

(2) To take action for the enforcement of laws for 

their protection. 

(3) To provide and maintain an organization for the 

above objects. 

(4) To do all other such lawful things as are inci- 

dental or conducive to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

The practice of the Society is to avoid prosecution, if 
at all possible, and to seek to benefit children suffering 
from any form of ill-treatment by trying to make their 
parents or guardians to understand their parental duties 
in the eyes of the law, and to fulfil them, and thus to 
permanently improve the condition of the children by 
reconstructing or re-uniting the homes of their parents 
or guardians. And the records of the Society constitute 
a practically unbroken series of successes. This is true 
of the Dublin and districts, as in every other district 
where the Society is in operation. Thus, the Dublin 
Branch dealt with 1,617 cases during the year ending 
March 31st, 1902 ; 90 per cent, of these yielded to the 
warnings and advice of our inspectors, and in only 
5 per cent, of the cases were the offenders sent to gaol. 
The number of children concerned was 4,368. It is in- 
teresting to note that 89 per cent, of the cases came to 
the knowledge of the Branch through information 
afforded by the public. 

The point which these statistics demonstrate, and 
which I wish to emphasise, is, the great benefit which 
accrues to children, and, indeed, to all members of their 
families, by the discretionary use of the large statutory 
powers of the Society. 

The employment of children of school age is so closely 
wrapped up with their physical and moral well-being 
that it is impossible for our Society not to feel deeply 
concerned with every phase of the subject. 

The Society’s attitude towards all forms of employ- 
ment is to regard them as possibly beneficial to children 
and parents, provided they do not in any way in- 
juriously affect or interfere with the moral and physical 
welfare of the children, including their proper educa- 
tion. The Society holds that nothing should be allowed 
to interfere with the proper training of the child for 
the battle of life. 

It is, therefore, necessary to control the employment 
of children by the discretionary use of statutory powers, 
and I fully concur with the report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on the Employment of School Chil- 
dren, issued in November of last year, and with the 
recommendations made by the Committee, with the ex- 
ception of certain of them relating to street trading 
by juveniles. 

It is quite clear that the question of street trading 
by children of school age demands special consideration. 

Opinion appears to be practically unanimous in re- 
garding street trading as a most undesirable form of 
employment for juveniles, and yet practically every 
one who has had experience of the life of the poor seem 
to be equally unanimous in admitting that it ought 
not to be prohibited. 

In the course of our work in Dublin we have met with 
but few cases of street trading that were not the result 


of necessity. I may illustrate by reference to cases 1, 
2, 3, and 4, given in the Appendix to this Memorandum. 

It is quite evident that in the case No. 1, the woman 
referred to was not neglecting her children, and our 
inspector was satisfied that but for the earnings of the 
family by street trading they would be compelled to go 
to the union, or lead worse lives. 

Cases 2 and 3 are also ones of necessity. 

Case 4 is one in which a mother was arrested by the 
police for sending her child under eleven years of age 
to sell newspapers. The report of our inspector makes 
it cl.ear that the case was one of temporary necessity, 
and that the after action of the mother proved that 
the leniency of the magistrate was not misplaced. 

These cases suffice, I think, to show that street 
trading in Dublin by juveniles ought not to be pro- 
hibited. They also support the position taken up by 
our Society through Mr. Waugh, its Secretary and 
Director, viz., that it is a form of employment that 
ought not to be licensed, since it should be regarded as 
an employment only warranted in cases of necessity. 
I feel convinced that a licensing system such as that in 
operation in Liverpool, if applied to Dublin, would 
result in bringing into the streets a better class of chil- 
dren, and tend to drive the very poor children and the 
parents now so trading into the union. I find this 
opinion is also strongly held by our inspectors, who, 
it should be remembered, are men of exceptional experi- 
ence in dealing with children and the poor, and who, 
I may add, are picked men from the R.I.C. 

Although I cannot concur with the suggestion that 
the street trading of Dublin should be controlled by a 
licensing system such as that of Liverpool, there can be 
no doubt that it ought to be placed under some control, 
in order to render it possible for the police and our 
Society to effectively work Section 2 of the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act, 1894. Hitherto the Dublin 
Branch has been unable to press this section of the 
Act, owing to the fact that the cases of neglect and ill- 
treatment within the home have been by themselves 
more than sufficient to occupy the small staff of in- 
spectors we have hitherto been able to employ. But even 
if we had a much larger staff at our disposal we should 
not be able to successfully deal with the subject without 
some further powers. 

I would suggest, as a means of effecting all necessary 
control, that all children being employed in street trad- 
ing should be registered, together with the names and 
addresses of their parents or guardians, at the schools 
they habitually attend, and that the registers shorud be 
open to the inspection of the police and. of the officers 
of the N.S.P.C.C. The parents or guardians should be 
made responsible for the registration of their street- 
trading children, and their omission to do so should « 
made an offence summarily punishable under the Act 
empowering the system of registration. 

I have no doubt that were this system of registration 
in force in Dublin, our Society could effectively preren 
parents or guardians from causing their 
trade in the streets, or to beg under the cloak of stree 
trading, in order to support them in their own drum: 
or idle lives. In other words, we could have one 
more inspectors specially engaged upon die wor 
inspecting the school registers of street traders, an 
ascertaining the cause of the street trading, and w 
it appeared that necessity was not the cause or 
trading, and that no good was accruing from ir ’ . 
parents or guardians could be brought before the mag 
trate to be dealt with at his discretion. 

Cases of this type of street trading will be found in 
the Appendix, No. 5, 6, and 7. 
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Cases of Street Trading by School Children dealt 
I . — Oases caused by Necessity. 

(1) “M.W., widow, occupies one room in a cottage, 
together with her two children, Mary and Margaret, 
aged fifteen and thirteen respectively. 

“ The widow is a street trader, and sells flowers and 
oranges, assisted by her children. I visited her room 
on the 3rd inst., and saw the children. They were 
clean, and well nourished, and well clothed. Bedding 
clean and covering sufficient. Room generally clean 
and comfortable.” 

It is quite evident that the woman referred to was not 
neglecting her children, and our inspector was satisfied 
that but for the earnings of the family they would be 
forced to go to the union, or lead very much worse lives. 

(2) " A family of father, mother, and seven children, 

occupy two rooms in No. 5, Court. The children 

are aged from 1£ to fourteen years. The father is doing 
a term of imprisonment for assault. The mother and 
children are trying to keep the house together ; she 
breaks firewood during the day, and has it ready for 
the children to sell when they return from school in the 
evenings. They also sell fish and fruit when they can 
manage to buy a little stock. They are doing fairly 
well by these means.” 

(3) “ On the 7th inst., about 9.45 p.m., I found Mrs. 
— -, a widow, and her child, Mary, aged eight years, 
sitting on a door step. She had a tin can in her hand 
containing tea. From inquiries I made she stated: — 
‘I have three children — John, aged fifteen years; 
Christy, aged 12£ years, and Mary, eight years. I am 

a widow two years ; I live at No. 2 , top front 

room ; I keep my mother, who is an old woman ; I do 
an odd day’s washing, and make a few shillings a week. 
John earns 5s. a week in a glass-blowing place. I am 
now waiting for Christy, who attends school during the 
day, and sells newspapers in the evenings. I have 
some bread and tea for him, as he won’t be home till 
about 11 pun. He leaves every evening about 4 p.m., 
and takes 3 d. with him, for which he gets nine copies 
of the evening paper. On these he makes l£d., and 
returns to the office and purchases more, and so on till 
about 11 p.m., when he has 6 d. made on the 3d. he had 
leaving. This 6 d. helps to get our breakfast. He makes 
this five evenings of the week, and Is. on Saturday, 
whiph makes 3s. 6 d. If I could manage a little more 
capital for him he could make more. I pay Is. 6 d. 
rent; only for Christy I could not keep a room.’ I 
gave her double his capital.” 

(4) “ Thomas occupies two rooms at 2, 

Lane, with his wife, four stepchildren, and three of his 
own. Vi eeldy earnings, 16s. One of the children, aged 
ten years, was found by the police selling newspapers, 
and his mother was summoned under the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act. The mother stated : — My 
baby is only thirteen days old, and I am very weak and 
poorly. We are summoned by the police for sending 
tne boy Patrick out to sell papers ; but I did not think 
ii was any harm. The case was explained to the pre- 
siding magistrate, Mr. Swifte, and he let the mother off 
with a caution.” 

Our inspector reports, as a result of his supervision 
lsits, that the mother is now fairly strong, and has 
rooms, and done her best for the children, 
no that, further, her husband is helping her in every 
way he can. * B 


APPENDIX. 


with by the Dublin and Districts Branch of the N.S.P.C.C. 

II - — Case of Street Trading by a Child under Age. 

(5) “ On the night of 22nd of February, 1901, my 
attention was drawn to a crowd of people standing near 
Harcourt-street Railway Station. On going to the 
place I sa.w that a child was sitting on the steps of a 
house crying and shivering with the cold. She had a 
number of boxes of matches in her hands. She was 
barefooted, and badly dressed, with an old cape about 

her shoulders. She told me her name was Mary , 

and that her mother lived in the yard of a house in 

street. Seeing the state the child was in I took 

her in a cab to the South Dublin Union, where she was 
admitted. 

“ The child stated to me that the mother gave her u 
penny in the evening, and told her to go and buy 
matches and sell them. She further said she was out 
selling matches on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, 
and on Saturday nights she was out selling boot laces. 
The child was nine years of age.” 

" The mother stated that her husband had died four 
teen months previously ; she had no home of her own ; 
she had three children — Thomas, Mary, and Patrick, 
aged 13^, 9, and § years, respectively; she said she 
sold fisli, and that her boy sold papers. The woman 
was brought before the magistrate. The magistrate 
regarded, the woman as a hard working widow, and 
dealt leniently with her, giving her one week’s imprison- 
ment, and sent the ch'ild to the union. The magistrate 
at the same time complimented the inspector for his 
action in the matter. Only last month the same child 
was again seen selling matches in the street. We shall 
now endeavour to get the child into an Industrial 
School.” 

Ill- — Cases of Street Trading and Begging not caused 
by Necessity. 

(6) "About 1 p.m., on the 7th January, 1901, a boy 
came into the Dolphin’s Barn tram, in which I was 
travelling. His almost naked and dirty state at once 
attracted my attention, and that of some ladies who 
were also in the car, and they gave him some pence out 
of sympathy. On inquiry, I found that the boy’s 
mother had died some six years previously, and that 
his father had deserted him. The boy lived with his 
aunt and uncle, who had three children of their own. 

I ascertained that the boy was regularly sent out in his 
miserable half -naked state, getting a penny to go in the 
tram-car. His state exciting sympathy, he got pence 
from the passengers, returned to the aunt with the 
money, and was then directly sent out to the public- 
house for drink. The boy was sent to an Industrial 
School by the magistrate.” 

(7) “ J ohn — — deals in vegetables and fruit. He occu- 
pies one room in 50, street, with his wife and one 

child, James, aged eleven years. The man and his wife 
and child sell vegetables and fruit about the city and 
suburbs, and can make about 30s. a week. The man, 
however, is very much addicted to drink, and, when 
drunk, assaults his wife and neglects his child. I know 
him for the past few years to be a noted drunken rowdy, 
who spends a lot of his time in gaol.” 

This man was summoned, and was also arrested for 
an assault on his wife, and was sent to gaol for six 
months by Mr. Mahony, the magistrate, and for two 
months longer in default of giving bail in £5 for good 
behaviour. 
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APPENDIX No. 13. 

HANDED IN BY MISS ROSA M. BARRETT. 


PROTECTION FOR CHILD LIFE. 

No arguments needed to show street trading injurious tory and Industrial Schools. Thus in Manchester in 

for girls ; cannot be wholly forbidden for boys, but one year, they— that is, street hawkers— formed 67 per 

might be under regulation. Largely carried on by. cent., and. in Leeds 60 per cent, of those committed to 

children of dissolute and idle parents; prevents- child these schools. A most valuable experiment is being 

from attending or profiting by school, and accustoms made of dealing with this class in the Burnham Farm 

him to want of control, and often insufficiently clothed aud in the George Town Republic, both in the State of 

in order to excite pity. Impossible, or, at least, most New York. 

difficult to bring child under restraint, or to teach it The marked decrease in juvenile, and especially in 
habits of industry once it has become used to street life, female, crime in Ireland is undoubtedly mainly due to 
to loafing, independence, &c. the spread of education, and to the preventive work of 

In France it has been found that this class of child- our Industrial Schools ; more girls than boys in these 

ren, and the children of vagrants, are more demoralised in Ireland, more actually than in the whole of England 

than juvenile criminals— are the most difficult to deal and Wales. Yet we still allow one large and increasing 

with or to reform. class wholly to escape education, or any sort of elevat- 

A further danger lies in the fact that this class of ing influence — I refer to the children of tramps, tinkers, 
boys, with very little education, with no manual train- and vagrants. About 50,000 children “on the road’' 
ing, add to the class from which our paupers and our in England, and all but about 2 per cent, grow up in 
criminals are almost wholly recruited, and so increase utter ignorance and in vice for the most part, 

the grave economic condition of Dublin. When the In nearly all the United States, in all our Colonies, 
boys get big and want to earn more, they are too old to and in other countries, child life, surrounded with safe- 

learn a trade, and they increase that difficult class, of guards, and pedling or begging, entirely forbidden, or 

next to no value in the labour market, living always strictly regulated. Take New York. In the past it has 

upon the verge of starvation ; our unskilled labourers, had a bad record, but the Penal Code was revised in 

In Dublin a skilled industrious workman is almost cer- 1896 ; girls no longer allowed to sell in the streets at 
tain of regular work at good wages, but the supply of night, nor boys under sixteen ; or the parents permit- 
unskilled labourers far exceeds the demand ; nowhere, ting it are guilty of a misdemeanour, and the children 
perhaps, is skilled labour so scarce and unskilled so may be removed to an asylum if not restrained, 
plentiful, and so worthless. Moreover, it seems as though Juvenile crime has decreased 50 per cent, in recent 
men, such as coal-heavers, whose wages are uncertain, years, and among girls the decrease is greater, both of 
though perhaps large for a few days at a time, never criminals, and of waifs, and vagrants. ( See diagram 
can learn to be provident. All they earn is spent on p. 52 of mi/ book.) Here and in most of the States, 
directly, and when a slack time comes, they fall back in Canada, in New Zealand, South Australia, Vic- 
on charity, the rates, or the earnings of their families, toria, &c., children are tried quite apart from adults, 
Anything that can be done to reduce this class of un- either at a different time or place ; usually in the shel- 
skiiled workmen, more or less dependent on others, and ters of the S.P.C.C., where children may also be de- 
to change it into the skilled and self-supporting class, is tained while waiting trial, &c. No child is allowed to 
a remuneratve investment and would repay the initial be placed in a police cell or van, or to be tried publicly, 
expenditure very quickly. In Great Britain one child and this law has everywhere had the happiest results, 
in eight is still a school truant, and one in eight of our We only begin the separation when the child is in 
criminals are under twenty-one .years of age. Seven prison; but he is shut up in the police courts with 
out of ten children who come before the London police hardened and drunken offenders; he plays familiarly 
courts are said to be those whose school attendance is in the police court-yard, and travels in the prison van. 
worst. Street trading or other work must interfere Finally, prison comes too often as a haven where food 
with education, and with preparation for the future. is abundant, and he loses once for all the deterrent 
The seriousness of this may be judged by the fact that effect of the fear of imprisonment. Yet, I find that m 
the criminal class in Ireland, as elsewhere, is mainly 1900, two boys, only seven years old, were committed 
recruited from the uneducated class. Thus, in Great to prison in Ireland and, showing the futility of un- 
Britain, barely 3 per cent, of the prisoners are found to prisonment either to reform or to deter, no less than 
to be well educated ; in Ireland half the 52 per cent, five boys, eleven years old or less, were committed twice, 
were wholly, or almost wholly, illiterate in 1900 ;■ and and two of these three times in the year; 'in each case, 
of juveniles, two-thirds of those committed are almost the initial offence was merely that of throwing stones, 
wholly uneducated. Among the general population in Countries where not only juvenile crime is decreasing, 
Ireland the wholly illiterate are now only 16 -8 per cent, but the number dependent upon the State — that is oi 
(having fallen from 53 percent, in 1841); but among destitute as well as of delinquent children— are those 
prisoners they are 36 per cent. There has been an al- where child life is under the strictest protection-far 
most equal decrease in crime as there has been increase in advance of Great Britain. The most enlightenw 
in education. [Shown curves io illustrate this.] Simi- laws as regards children are those of ' New_ Zealand, 
lar facts have been observed elsewhere. Thus, the Com- South Australia, Canada, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
missioner of Education in the United States, shows that Minnesota (these latter laws now followed by tvv " T8 
the returns furnished to him by seventeen States, prove other States). In all of these, though any child either 
that there are eight times as many criminals among the morally or physically neglected may become a ward o 
illiterate as among an equal number of educated per- the State, voluntarily or by commitment, and althoug 
sons. Similarly, in Belgium (where the splendid ef- such cases of neglect are vigorously hunted out, ye > 
forts lately made to reduce begging and vagrancy have within a very few years, the State finds a saving or «- 
succeeded in reducing it by one-half in three years), the pense, greatly to its surprise. Thus, in Massacnusett, 
uneducated decreased from 44 per cent, in 1850 to the number of children dependent upon the State n 
18 -5 per cent, in 1886 ; during the same period persons been reduced one-half — 50 per cent. — in a fw F a ' 
accused of crime also decreased by more than one-half, and in Michigan and Minnesota, 70 per cent. ; Mass - 
Similarly we find unskilled labourers form the bulk chusetts thus saved 52,000 dollars in ten years, i 
of the prisoners everywhere— about four-fifths of the reduction has been partly due to the enforcement 
total. parental duties on pain of loss of parental rights, 

Again, a third of all burglars are under twenty-one this fact alone, without further punishment, 
in England, and a fourth of all convictions for larceny quickened many slumbering consciences in every c 
are against juveniles under sixteen, and a large propor- try where it has been enforced. In our country a 
tion of these, it is stated, come from street hawkers. perhaps may a parent neglect his young children wn Jj 
They also contribute largely to the inmates of Reforma- hand them to charity or to the State to support 
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educate, free of all expense to him, yet regain control 
and claim the child again as soon as the education is 
complete and the child able to earn. Elsewhere, parental 
neglect, moral or physical, involves either punishment 
by fine or imprisonment, and loss of parental control, 
wholly or in part, only to be restored by a judge's order, 
if he considers it would be good for the child, the parent 
having reformed, and paid all or a large portion of the 
child's support. Thus, in New Zealand, the State re- 
covers from the relatives half the cost of children left 
dependent on the State. In Ireland, the tie -between 
parent and child, is closer than in many countries ; it 
is the . conscience more than the heart that needs arous- 
ing, and I am persuaded that the fear of the loss of a 
child— if this were made legal— would speedily work a 
revolution in many homes. Without taking the ex- 
treme step of removing children from their homes, much 
might be done by the appointment of special officers— 
such as the probation officers of Massachusetts, or the 
State agents or Superintendent of the Poor of Michigan 
—whose business should be to look after neglected child- 
ren, and prevent them from falling into the criminal 
class, removing them from their homes when this result 
appears inevitable. Release on probation under the 
First Offenders Act will never accomplish half the good 
it might without such officers. In New Zealand it has 
saved £8, '000 a year, and relapses are almost unknown. 
In Great Britain, we have no State officials for dealing 
with and apprehending delinquent children except the 
School Board officers, who can only deal with offences 
against the Compulsory Education Act. 

Begging and peddling prohibited to children under 
fourteen in the States of Minnesota, Illinois, Kansas, 
California (under sixteen), Kentucky, Rhode Island, 
and other New England States ; or parents punished, 
and child may be removed and given to the S.P.C.C. 
or other society. Any children allowed to sell must be 
licensed. In Massachusetts, no minor who cannot read 
or write may be employed without a special permit 
from the School Commissioners, Peddling and news- 
paper selling without a licence is now almost stopped. 
In Maryland not only is peddling prohibited, but child- 
ren under eight may not even accompany persons beg- 

9 or peddling. In Canada, news girls are prohibited, 
boys must be licensed, wear a badge, and attend 
school. Similarly, in Victoria and South Australia, 
children, under fifteen frequenting streets, selling, beg- 
ging, &c., unless registered and in certain school stan- 
dard, subject to penalty, or may be apprehended and 
become a State ward. One successful effort in Massa- 
chusetts and New York are the reformatory - for first 
offenders under thirty-five ; sentence of imprisonment 
is indefinite, and depends on behaviour and habits. 

We must remember that the most costly thing we can 
do with a human being is to allow him or her to be- 


come a criminal. There is not only the heavy cost of 
each prisoner to consider, but the cost of the repression 
and discovery of crime, the cost of policemen, of judges, 
and the criminal courts ; hence all reformatory work, 
and, most of all, still earlier preventive work, save* 
the State — that is ourselves, the taxpayers — a heavy 
burden. Prisoners cost at least £30 a year ; paupers 
are a dead weight and loss to the country ; hence, it is 
true economy to cut off the supply of these two classes, 
lake, as an example, three States — Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin — whose united population is over 
five millions, somewhat exceeding that of Ireland or 
Scotland, but where most enlightened laws as regards 
neglected childhood are enforced. In all these States 
crime, pauperism, the. inmates of Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools, have all decreased, while the number 
of children dependent upon the State or upon public 
charity have decreased enormously — in Michigan, be- 
tween 1871, when the laws were passed, and 1900, the ' 
latter decreased 400 per cent., and are now only one in 
12 • 500 of the population, though the population in- 
creased 87 per cent. None (except infants) are in 
workhouses, education is compulsory, not 5 per cent, 
being uneducated, and there are special schools for 
truants, vagrants, the feeble-minded and deficient child- 
ren. The total cost to the State of dependent children 
is now but £8,200 a year in Michigan, though there are 
special officials appointed, whose duty it is to apprehend 
any child in moral or physical danger ; even those 
idling on streets may be committed to State schools. 

Methods that have been so effectual elsewhere would 
be equally so here if similar laws were adapted for our 
use, and enforced. Education, both of hand and mind, 
needs to be more strictly enforced, truancy discouraged, 
and parental duties carried out by the State, if not by 
the parents. 

97 • 1 per 1,000 of the population received poor law 
relief in Ireland in 1890. 

There were then 80,936 persons belonging to the class 
of hawkers, labourers, &c.— the lowest in the scale, only 
25,000 more in the whole of Division 3— the second 
classes of shopkeepers, tradesmen, artisans, &c. • 

Street trading forbidden in Prussia to children under 
fourteen, or delivery of goods between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
Bad for child’s after life to find he can earn without any 
training. 

In Truant Schools in England, the average detention 
is twelve weeks, and average annual cost in Day Indus- 
trial School per child is £11 4s., but parents pay Is. 
per week of this. In Australia parents pay on an aver- 
age l-12th of their earnings for each child committed 
to State school. Majority (67 per cent.) of children 
committed to Industrial Schools in Ireland have parents, 
yet contribute only 4 per cent, of cost. Abroad neglect 
to pay is a misdemeanour, punishable by imprisonment. 
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Appendix APPENDIX No. 14. 

No. 1*. 

Rev. Dr. — 

Busby. 

Memobandum as to Street-trading Children, handed in by Rev. Dr. Busry, 


There are three most desirable objects in view in any 
attempt to improve the character of Belfast street-trad- 
ing children:— (1.) To give them clothing of a 'decent 
and comfortable kind ; the condition of many boys in 
regard to this matter is pitiable. (2.) To secure that 
the Free Compulsory Education Act of 1893 be 
thoroughly carried into effect in regard to Belfast street- 
trading children. (3.) To try and limit the number of 
such children as in street trading are only helping 
parents’ intemperance or sloth. No obstacle should be 
thrown in the way of other trading children. 

In regard to No. 3, it should be observed that there 
are many respectable working-class families whose in- 
come is of the smallest amount, and, therefore, no un- 
wise difficulty should be raised against the children hell- 
ing, within due limits, to increase the family income. 

I have two cases just now where a widow has herself 
and four children to support on her own earnings of 9s. 
per week ; and another where the husband being unable 
to earn, the mother has herself and seven children to 
support on about 10s. a week. In this case, I had to 
appeal to the Guardians to take four of the younger 
children into the workhouse schools ; and let the mother 
work for herself and the remaining three. This the 
Guardians kindly sanctioned. 

In such cases I would fear that the Liverpool Code of 
Rules would be too numerous, and perhaps strict. A 
simpler code would prove better in Belfast. 

I do not think the police should be employed to carry 
out badge regulations. All pertaining to this should 
be managed by the School Attendance Committee, and 
additional officers should be provided for the purpose. 
Tne badge need not be displayed, but carried in the 
pocket, to be shown when necessary. 

In regard to No. 2 — “ Carrying out thoroughly the 
Education Act ” — I think this is of deepest importance 
in view of street trading in Belfast. Even so late as 


1901, with the most strenuous efforts on the part of tit? 
School Attendance Committee, their Secretary, an! 
their fourteen officers, the unpleasing fact was shown 
by statistics that no less than between 18,000 and 20,000 
children of school age, and on the school rolls, were ab- 
sent every school-day in the year from the National 
Schools of Belfast. Add to these, the number of what 
might be called “ waifs and strays,” who are on no schou' 
roll, and the number of whom it is almost impossible to 
discover, and we reach one of the greatest obstacles to 
children’s prosperity and training. There is a great 
temptation in the way of parents to employ their child- 
ren in modes that may produce some money ; arid also 
a temptation to children to mingle with those whose 
companionship is not profitable. 

And the efforts of the School Attendance Committee 
are rendered almost useless by the fact that if a prosecu 
tion is ordered, and succeeds, the small fine inflicted 
clears the parents of a second prosecution for the long 
period of two months at least from the date of the first 
One parent so deeply appreciates this weakness in the 
Act that he has been fined twenty-six times — very much 
to his own satisfaction. 

In regard to No. 1 — “ Decent and comfortable cloth- 
ing ” — this is of immense importance, not only to the 
street traders themselves, but also to the community 
If there be altogether 1,000 or 1,200 street-trading child- 
ren, it is quite plain that very much of the high statis- 
tics of deaths from consumption and chest diseases— 
about 2,800 in 1901— to say nothing of the spread of in- 
fectious complaints, is due to the exposure of these child- 
ren to the unkindly blasts of the winter and spring. 

In saying this I carefully avoid entering on the busi- 
ness view of street trading, as my views are altogether 
here confined to the philanthropic side of this deeply 
important Commission. 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF CORK SCHOOL ATTENDANCE COMMITTEE. 

Report on the Proceedings of the Committee from its Formation, May 1898, to 31st December 1900 Dated 
17th April, 1901. ’ 

To the Eight Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and there was no lack of hardihood or ingenuity displayed 
Citizens of Cork. in accounting for their absence. Extreme poverty was 

Report. • infrequently pleaded with truth, domestic necessity 

still more often, but the chief operating causes were 
As the period of three years for which this Committee found to be deliberate negligence on the one hand, and 

was appointed will expire at the end of this month, it is perverse incorrigibility on the other. Indeed, it needed 

deemed desirable to present to the County Borough tlle experience begotten of membership of a School At- 

Council, as the local authority under the Irish Educa- tendance Committee to realise the amazing boldness and 

tion. Act, 1892, a resume of its proceedings. recklessness of which children of tender years are often 

The Committee was appointed in May, 1898, one-half capable in defying parental authority in this matter of 

its members by the Municipal Council, and the other school attendance. Of the 750 “ Attendance Orders ” so 

half by the Commissioners of National Education, and obtained, not more than 25 per cent, were obeyed, and, 

held its first meeting on the 17th of that month. After in consequence, 575 summonses for breach and repeated 

a period of twelve months had elapsed a report was pub breach of such Orders had to.be taken out, and penalties 
lished, giving a summarised account of its proceedings varying from 6 d. to 2s. 6d. and costs were imposed on 

for that period, with such evidence of results as it was f' bs P a rents. In not a few cases the same person was 

possible to collect, of its operations in enforcing com- fined two, three, and four times, and in as many as 

pliance with the compulsory clauses of the Act. twenty-eight cases they were sent to prison in default 

It was clearly demonstrated that a great necessity °* payment of the penalties, and still the children 

existed for compelling attendance at school of the child- played truant with seeming impunity. 


ren of careless or dissolute parents, and the mere an- 
nouncement of the intention to put the law into opera- 
tion led to an immediate large increase in the attend- 
ance at the various public primary schools of the city. 
How far that speedy and salutary change lias been main- 
tained is’ now to be ascertained. 


Two things were clearly demonstrated by these legal 
proceedings — one, that in the great majority of cases 
the fine was wholly inadequate as a deterrent to the 
neglectful parent ; the other, that the court was abso- 
lutely powerless to deal with the real offender, the child. 
In some nineteen cases advantage was taken of a section 


Instead of starting from the date of their first report, (T?) °* the Act, which enabled the Justices to require 

the Committee deem it more useful, as affording a more the production of the child in Court, and this had some- 

complete and satisfactory basis of calculation and judg- times a salutary effect, by inspiring him with a fear 

ment, to deal with the whole period of two years an 1 of . Punishment which the parent never could excite, 

seven months, ended 31st December, 1900, for which re- E 'ght cases of incorrigibles had in them elements of bad 

turns have been made out, and beginning with them- association, &c., which brought them within thecondi- 

selves, they find that forty-nine meetings of the Com- t , ions required to qualify for committal to Industrial 

mittee in all were summoned, at which the attendances Schools, and the officers of the Committee were only toe 


of members were as follows : — 

Councillor Joseph Barrett, Chairman, 
Councillor Julian, Vice-Chairman, . 
Right Rev. Monsignor M'Swineyj p.p., 
Dean, 


Very Eev. C. S. Bruce, m.a., Dean, . . 24 

Rev. C. Magratli, Adm., 17 

Rev. M. O’Flynn, Adm. IB 

Rev. J. Howard Murphy, m.a., . . .32 

Councillor M. C. Daly, 21 

Councillor P. H. Meade, 9 

Mr. Aloysius O’Driscoll, 36 

The sittings of the Committee were mainly occupied 


glad to avail of the opportunity thus presented of co- 
operating either with the police or the Inspector of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Child- 
ren, in rescuing, under the powers given by that statute, 
those unhappy victims of early neglect or precocity. 

All through their administration of the provisions of 
the Statute the Committee have been painfully conscious 
of their insufficiency for accomplishing the object in 
view, and they have been in communication with simi- 
lar Committees in various parts of the country, in the 
hope of measures being concerted for the amendment of 
the Act. They note that by an Act passed last session 
the maximum penalty for breach of a School Attend- 
ance Order in England has been increased from 5s. to 


with th P 31 “ committee were mainly occupied 2 0s„ and they have also learned that the English Ele- 
°a rep °i'^ s fr ° m three School me ntary Education Acts afford ample authority to 


and nWfr, ! V, , x nary or Day Industrial Schools, or to Central Truant 

rniobstaate refusal on tile part of Urn duldmi to School*, m d in atiem, cases to add corporal panish- 

jHT ” “ ““‘to” 6 “> attendance when sent ; m me nt to the compulsory means which tliosh institutions 

sirne * *?*'"“* "“f apply to the correction of such children. 

Jr* P 1 : 0 ™ 5 *! b y “ in tie main, it would seem desirable that the powers 
tte cStE. ™ a If Ul f b ? of justices and local authorities in this country should 

their aunnintmcS i 1 ^? . °® cers a ttain the object of be extended, so as to correspond with those exercised in 
that ;„ P !u J butl ^ ma y . b e stated m general terns England, but with this essential difference, that the 

stance pmnlnwf “oval suasion was in the first in- schools to which truants may be committed should be 

fa when nn anc * ega * co “Pnlsion was only resorted denominational, not mixed, as the circumstances of the 
tion to remained open. Tims, m addi- two countries regarding religious conditions differ very 

7 >000 visits by the S. A. officers to parents widely. J 

juldren m their homes. 2.600 waminp notices were Tn nWW +n on«»4ora •>« oiunwaMw wncai. w™ 


disregarded .regularly ; and these notices having been Act has actually affected school attendance in the city, 
required tn Yu , cas “- the .P arents were next the Committee have obtained from the principal teacher 

why thev K w A ,,il ar v 6 , ore tbe Committee to show cause of each of the public Primary Schools returns showing 
sions td not be proceeded against at Petty Ses- at half-yearly intervals the number of children on their 

was to ind? * m of remonstrance by the Committee school rolls, the number in attendance at the given 
’ (745) to fulfil P. aren * s m just one half of the cases dates, and the daily average attendance during each 
while in tbn obvious dut J to their offspring, half-year. The first half-year dealt with preceded the 

appear 0 « J- 7 5 cases elther tlie parents failed to adoption of the Act in Cork by three months, as it ended 

monitions ™- fWiT° mmittee or disregarded their ad- on the 31st March, 1898, and the second half-year ex- 

before the Wf the r ? S « lt tiiat tliey were summ °ned tended to the 30th September same year, or three months 

them to ca ,,c„ fi Ce? ’ Orders were obtained requiring after its adoption. This comparison should show the 
the resulatinr, 1 - r • ™ s attendance at school for immediate effects of the enforcement of the law in the 

four days ner mi 1 ni,n “ n number of days— averaging borough ; and after that period similar returns made 

sible to satisfy eut Y- ery v are ly, indeed, was it pos- up to the 31st March and 30th September respectively, 

able excuse” fn that there was any “reason- in 1899 and 1900, should indicate pretty accurately how 

lor tlie child s non-attendance, although far the improvement has been maintained. With a 

2 C 
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view to still greater exactness the returns are sub- 
divided under two classes or categories, A and B, the 
first embracing the children to whom the compulsory 
attendance clauses apply, and the second to infants, or 
those not included in Class A. 

Taking the two classes together, we find that in the 
fifty or more public Primary Schools in the city, there 
were altogether on the rolls on 31st March, 1898 (before 
the Act was put in operation), 13,120 children of all 
ages. This number was increased on the 30th Septem- 
ber following to 14,615. On the 31st March, 1899, it 
had fallen to 13,664 ; it rose again on the 30th Septem- 
ber of that year to 14,308 ; fell again on 31st March, 
1900, to 13,188, and on the 30th September following, 
it stood again at 14,040, or an excess of 920 children 
over the number on the rolls before the Act was enforced. 
The difference in dimatial conditions would probably 
account to some extent for the great disparity in the 
numbers for March and September respectively each 
year ; but the falling off in 1900, and before it, would be 
in great measure due to the prevalence of epidemic 
diseases in the city from November, 1899, onwards. 

Taking the returns for same periods of children in 
Class A, or those over whom the Committee possessed 
legal control, the numbers on the rolls on 31st March 
and 30th September in each of the three years dealt 
with, were as follows : — 

1898 1899 1900 

31st March, . . . 8,754 9,330 8,974 

30th September, . . 9,486 9,406 9,369 

As the special work of the Committee is, however, to 
improve the attendance, whatever the roll numbers 
might be, the following figures are of special import- 
ance, as showing the number of children of all ages in 
actual attendance on the 31st March and 30th Septem- 
ber each year : — 

1898 1899 1900 

31st March, . ' . . 8,989 8,367 9,119 

30th September, . . 9,871 9,972 9,805 

Showing an almost exactly corresponding variation in 
attendance as in roll numbers. 

Restricting the test again to Class A, the figures 
under the same heads are as follows : — 

1898 1899 1900 

31st March. . . 6,205 5,846 6,423 

30th September, . . 6,816 6,731 6,615 

But the best test of, the work done by the Committee 
is the average daily attendance in each of the half-years 
dealt with. These are for children of all ages : — 


1898 1899 

Half-year ending 

31st March, . . . 8,832 9,387 

30th September, . . 9,867 9,869 

And for children of Class A only : — 

3lst March, . . . 6,268 6,927 

30th September, . . 7,000 7,120 


1900 

9,121- 

9,563 


6,753 

6,702 


These results show substantial and permanent good 
effected, although not all that could be desired. It re- 
presents, comparing the first and the last dates in the 
returns, an all round increase of about 7 per cent, in 
the number of children on the rolls, a corresponding in- 
crease in the average daily attendances of children of 
all ages, and an increase of more than 6 per cent, of 
children to whom the law of compulsion is applicable. 

How many children are outside these returns is, of 
course, a matter of great importance, and in order to 
test that a half-yearly census of child population is 
made by the officers of the Committee. The returns are, 
however, necessarily so incomplete and subject to such 
allowances that it would only mislead to base any exact 
calculation upon them. That there is a large number 
unaccounted for is beyond doubt, but this number is 
apt to be exaggerated. It often happens that children 
are seen on the streets during school hours, who are not 
there in contravention of the law, as they are only 
obliged to attend school four days per week. 

Amongst the circumstances to be noted as tending to 
affect the attendances at school one way or another, 
since the Committee began its duties, are the changes 
made by the Commissioners of National Education, 
who have raised the standard which a child must attain 
before he is exempt from attendance to first stage of 


fifth class, while they have abolished the capitation par- 
ments to teachers. The first of these changes should 
ensure a larger body of pupils, while the other tends in 
the opposite direction by taking from the teacher an in- 
centive to increasing his school roll. Sufficient time 
however, has probably not elapsed to judge accurately 
of the effects of these alterations in the system. 

One of the advantages expected to have been derived 
from the enforcement of the Act in Cork was an increase 
in the number of teachers employed, and of the moneys 
coming into the city as salaries. An effort has been 
made to aster tain how far this expectation has been 
realised, and we find that since 1898 at least ten addi- 
tional teachers have been employed (exclusive of teachers 
in religious communities), and the aggregate increase in 
salaries is about £500 per annum. The increase in the 
number of teachers would, doubtless, have been greater 
but for the large increase made in the number of°nunik 
allotted to each. 

This naturally loads to the inquiry as to the cost oi 
administering the Act in Cork. For the two years and 
a-half ended 31st December, 1900, the gross expenditure 
was £591 15s. 7 d . , of which £424 18s. 3 d. was for sala- 
ries ; £49 18s. 3d., uniform clothing ; £35 2s. &d. print- 
ing, stationery, and advertising ; and £81 8s. 6d. (costs 
of prosecutions. The revenue from fines and costs im- 
posed upon offenders under the Act was £71 13s. 5 1, 
leaving the nett expenditure to 31st December lastj 
£520 2s. 2d., or an average of about £200 per annum. 

Resolutions have been passed by the Committee from 
time to time in favour of amendments in the law, which 
would give justices ampler powers to deal with negligent 
parents by imposing larger penalties ; of dealing with 
incorrigible truants, by committing them to Industrial 
or Truant Schools, with the accompaniment of corporal 
punishment for boys in extreme cases, and under proper 
restrictions ; and of shortening the period which is at 
present required to elapse before a prosecution for 
breach of Attendance Orders can be repeated. These 
and other topics will doubtless engage the attention of 
a Conference of School Attendance Committees now 
being held in Dublin, from which your Committee trust 
much practical good will accrue, by influencing the 
Legislature to remedy the present defects in the law; 
while it has also been noted that the Government has 
intimated an intention to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into the best means of promoting better attend- 
ance at school of children of proper age. 

In conclusion, your Committee feel justified in claim- 
ing credit for really useful work done during their term 
of office, although not all that might have been accom- 
plished had more ample powers been conferred upon 
them by law ; and they feel bound to acknowledge the 
zeal and fidelity with which the duties of their staff 
have been performed, as well as the cordial co-operation 
they have received from the teachers in the several 
schools, as well as from the justices before whom pro- 
ceedings have been taken in the very large number of 
cases for breaches of the Act. They are indebted also to 
the Press for seconding their efforts to induce parents to 
pay due attention to the education of their children, 
and deterring the negligent by publishing the names of 
those against whom legal proceedings had to be taken. 

It will be for the County Borough Council to consider 
whether a new Committee should now be appointed to 
carry on tho work, wliieh has so far been conducted 
under somewhat disadvantageous conditions, but which 
ought to he productive of much greater benefits if the 
amendments in the law, which have been suggested, are 
granted by the Legislature. 

All which the Committee submit as their Report, this 
17th day of April, 1901. 

Number of Children on School Rolls on 31st March and 
30th September, in 1898, 1899, and 1900- 


1898, 

1899, 

1900, 


Children op all Ages. 

March 31st. 


. 13,120 
. 13,664 
. 13,188 


September 3«h 

14,615 

14,308 

14,040 


Children Subject to Compulsory Clauses. 


1898, 

1899, 

1900, 


8,754 

9,330 

8,974 


9,486 

9,406 

9,369 


JOSEPH BARRETT, T.C., Chairman . 


D. F. GILTINAN, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC WORKING BOYS’ HOME, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN 
1900—1901. 


Founder and Patron : — His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. 

The Committee of tlie Catholic Working Boys’ Home 
beg to submit to the friends and supporters of the Home 
the Report and Statement of Accounts from November 
25th, 1900, to November 17th, 1901. 

During that period the number of boys admitted to 
residence in the Home, and availing themselves of all 
its advantages, was 150. Of these fifty-two were pro- 
vided with situations. The number of boys now resident 
in the Home is fifty-one. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that we have received 
the most satisfactory account of the boys whom we pro- 
vided with situations. They have been found punctual 
and steady in the discharge of their duties, and thus 
done credit to the discipline and training of the Home. 

The health of the boys resident in the Home still con- 
tinues excellent. Indeed the remarkable immunity from 
all forms of infectious disease which the Home has en- 
joyed, from its opening until now, is a striking evidence 
of the regard for the laws of sanitary science that has 
been exercised in the domestic arrangements of the 
Home. Here we have the very classes of children that 
year by year most readily fall victims to diseases gene- 
rated by unhealthy environment — yet these same child- 
ren, when placed under the more favourable and 
protective sanitary conditions of the Working Boys’ 
Home, have, for the thirteen years of its existence, en- 
joyed an absolute freedom from every visitation of pesti- 
lence or infectious malady. 

The religious instruction at the Home is given by the 
clergy of the Pro-Cathedral. Secular instruction is 
given on two evenings each week by a qualified teacher. 

The number of meals supplied to poor boys at the 
Home during the past year was 49,543. To develop 
habits of industry and thrift, the boys are given to un ■ 
derstand that they must pay for all they get at the 


Walsh (Archbishop of Dublin ; Primate of Ireland). 

Home. A penny is all that is demanded for any meal, 
or for a night’s lodging. So heartily have the poor boys 
accepted this arrangement, and so honourably have they 
paid their way, that they have contributed during the 
past year, out of their hard-earned pennies, £277 
19s. 5cZ., and during the past eleven years they have 
contributed £4,152. 

The Working Boys’ Home is thus to a large and 
highly creditable degree self-supporting. However, an 
annual outlay of about £300 is required to meet wages, 
rent, lighting, repairs, &c. It is to provide the means 
of meeting this necessary expenditure that the annual 
meeting is held in the Mansion House. The He *ue is 
worked on the most economic lines — commensurate with 
the comfort and general well-being of the boys. The 
only persons paid are the manager, the nightman, the 
messenger, and the teacher of the night school. 

On this occasion the Committee find themselves in 
debt to the amount of £370 Is. Id. The renewal of 
beds, painting, and other necessary repairs, have in- 
creased the debt by about £70 ; but they have every con- 
fidence that the appeal which they make to-day will not 
only empower them to wipe out this deficit, but also en- 
able them to continue and yet further extend the prac- 
tical work and merciful ministrations of the Catholic 
Working Eoys’ Home. 

The Committee feel that the Home has lost a kind 
friend and benefactor in the late Sir Robert Sexton, 
whose sympathy and support was liberally extended to 
the Home from its establishment. His generous be- 
quest of £100 was a last practical proof of the interest 
which he took in its welfare. 

The Committee gladly avail themselves of this occa- 
sion to thank the Press of Dublin for the valuable as- 
sistance and generous advocacy which it has given the 
Boys’ Home, at all times, from its foundation until now. 


CATHOLIC WORKING BOYS’ HOME. 


ACCOUNT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
From 25 th November, 1899, to 17th November, 1900. 


1900— Nov. 17th. 

To Subscriptions, 

>• Amount received from Boys for 

food, £207 15 i 

Lodging, ... ... ... 55 0 I 

washing, 13 ie ( 


Balance due to Bank, 


1899— Nov. 25th. 

By Balance due to Bank. 

1900— N'ov. Nth. 

By Bread, £91 5 1C 

" - 341211 

51 18 l 

14 7 C 

„ Wages— Manager, Night Man, and Night School 

Teacher, 

, Printing. Stationery, and Advertising, 

, Coal and Gas, 

, Bents, Taxes, and Insurance 

„ Improvements, 

, Washing, ... ... ... ... ... 

, Sundries, 


We have examined the foregoing accounts with the Books and Vouchers, and find same correct. 


Dublin, 27M November, 1900. 


KEVANS & SON, Chartered Accountants, Auditors, 22, Dame-street. 
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St. Vincent de 
Paul. 


APPENDIX No. 17. 


Letter from Society of St. Vincent de Paul in reply to Circular (No. 1) of 27 : 3 : ’02. 


Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Superior Council of Ireland, 

50, Upper Sackville-street, 
Dublin, 1st May, 1902. 

Sir, — Deferring to your communication of 27th 
March last, inviting this Society to give evidence before 
the Committee appointed by His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant to inquire into the question of the employ- 
ment of children in street trading in the large centres 
of population in Ireland, I am requested by the 
Superior Council of the Society to state that, as it does 
not command any special information upon the subject 
it does not consider itself justified in deputing any of 
its members to give evidence before the Commission. 

The members of the Council, as ordinary citizens of 
Dublin, have not failed to observe the great numbers 


of small children of both sexes who are constantly to 
be found in the streets of the city, up to midnight or 
later, and they have always viewed with apprehension 
the moral and physical dangers to which they— and 
especially the females — are consequently subjected. The 
Council would, therefore, regard with satisfaction 
the establishment of any system which will tend to 
minimise those dangers, without being harsh, or unduly 
interfering with the liberty of the poor, to continue to 
use their children in regular ways as a means of allevi- 
ating their wants. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Redmond E. Carroll, 
Hon. Sec. 
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Dublin Castle, 


10$ June, 1902. 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the Beceipt oi your Letter 
of this date forwarding the Beport of the Committee on Street Trading by Children. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

D. HABBEL. 


The Secretary, 

To the Committee 

On Street Trading by Children, 
Dublin Castle. 


Dublin : Printed for His Majesty's Stationers' Office. 

By Alex. Thom A Go. (Limited), 87 88 A 89, Abbey-street, 
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